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Praecipium  munus  annalium  reor,  ne  virtitutes  sileantur, 
utque  pravis  dictis ,  factisque  ex  posteritate  et  infamia  metus 
sit . 

The  principal  office  of  history  I  take  it  to  be  this ;  to  prevent 
virtuous  actions  from  being  forgotten,  and  that  evil  words 
and  deeds  should  fear  an  infamous  reputation  with  posterity. 

Tacitus,  Annales,  III,  65. 
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DEDICATION 


This  work  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  General 
James  Robertson  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  and  to  that  National 
and  patriotic  organization  it  is  respectfully  dedicated. 

If  that  great  society  will  graciously  sponsor  this  book,  lend 
its  power  and  its  influence  to  give  the  volume  vogue,  and  a 
place  in  the  sun,  then  its  good  fortune  and  its  success  certain¬ 
ly  will  be  assured. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  each  and  all  of  the  D.  A.  R.  to  show 
:i  at  once  their  mettle  and  their  strength. 

i 

Oh  ye  who  make  the  fortunes  of  all  books! 

♦  *  * 

r 

Your  ‘imprimatur’  will  ye  not  annex? 


Why  then  I’ll  sweai 

That  taste  is  gone,  that  fame  is  but  a  lottery, 
Drawn  by  bluecoat  misses  of  a  coterie. 


Thomas  Edwin  Matthews 
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Pioneers!  O  Pioneers! 


For  we  cannot  tarry  here, 

We  must  march,  my  darlings,  we  must  bear  the  brunt  of  danger, 

We  the  youthful,  sinewy  races,  all  the  rest  on  us  depend, 

Pioneers!  O  Pioneers! 

*  *  * 

Do  they  droop  and  end  their  lesson,  wearied  over  there  beyond  the  seas? 
We  take  up  the  task  eternal,  and  the  burden  of  the  lesson, 

Pioneers !  O  Pioneers ! 

All  the  past  we  leave  behind. 

We  debouch  upon  a  newer,  mightier  world,  varied  world, 

Fresh  and  strong  the  world  we  seize,  world  of  labor  and  the  march, 

Pioneers !  O  Pioneers ! 

We  detachments  steady  throwing, 

Down  the  edges,  through  the  passes,  up  the  mountains  steep, 
Conquering,  holding,  daring,  venturing  as  we  go  the  unknown  ways, 

Pioneers !  O  Pioneers ! 

*  *  * 

On  and  on  the  compact  ranks. 

With  accessions  ever  waiting,  with  the  places  of  the  dead  quickly  filled, 
Through  the  battle,  through  defeat,  moving  yet  and  never  stopping, 

Pioneers !  O  Pioneers ! 

O  to  die  advancing  on! 

Are  there  some  of  us  to  droop  and  die?  Has  the  hour  come? 

Then  upon  the  inarch  we  fittest  die,  soon  and  sure  the  gap  is  filled, 

Pioneers !  O  Pioneers ! 

*  *  * 

Not  for  delectations  sweet, 

Not  the  cushion  and  the  slipper,  not  the  peaceful  and  the  studious, 

Not  the  riches  safe  and  palling,  not  for  us  the  tame  enjoyment, 

Pioneers !  O  Pioneers ! 

Do  the  feasters  gluttonous  feast? 

Do  the  corpulent  sleepers  sleep?  have  they  locked  and  bolted  doors? 

Still  be  ours  the  diet  hard,  and  the  blanket  on  the  ground, 

Pioneers !  O  Pioneers ! 

— Walt  Whitman. 
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PREFACE 

THIS  book  was  written  in  the  Rope  that  it  might  be  read  by 
and  meet  the  approval  of  the  general  reader — the  average 
American  citizen,  who  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
history  of  his  country  and  in  the  men  who  laid  some  of  its  most 
valuable  foundation  stones — the  rugged,  Western  Pioneers. 
Such  an  American  does  not  count  as  wholly  lost  the  time  spent 
in  reading  something  of  their  lives  and  doings,  their  sufferings 
and  sacrifices,  and  of  what  manner  of  men  they  were,  and  of 
their  dauntless  wives  and  daughters. 

It  is  believed  that  General  Robertson,  both  in  point  of 
character  and  achievements,  deserves  to  rank  as  an  illustrious 
type  of  the  best  of  these  Commonwealth  Builders,  who  car¬ 
ried  the  torch  of  civilization  into  the  wilderness  as  its  advance 
guard,  on  its  way  across  the  continent;  and  therefore  his 
services  should  not  be  forgotten  by  his  countrymen,  who  now 
enjoy,  and  shall  hereafter  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  ancient  maxim — In  medio  tutissimus 
ibis — you  shall  go  most  safely  in  the  middle — the  author  has 
striven  to  avoid  overloading  this  book  with  a  burden  of  too 
much  detail,  and  likewise  to  shun  the  vagueness  of  too  general 
statement.  He  has  also  tried' to  let  persons  of  importance 
speak  for  themselves,  wherever  that  was  possible. 

Sources 

Some  unpublished  material  was  found  in  the  well  known 
Draper  collection  of  MS.  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  the 
writer  wishes  here  to  express  his  sense  of  obligation  to  Miss 
Tennessee  Robertson  of  Port  Allen,  Louisiana,  for  first  calling 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  MS.  biographical 
sketch  of  her  great-grandfather,  General  James  Robertson, 
by  his  son,  Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  in  that  collection.  Once  on 
that  track,  a  second  short  MS.  biography  by  General  Robert¬ 
son’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Craighead,  was  also  found  at  the  same 
place.  Both  were  apparently  written  for  Dr.  Lyman  C. 
Draper,  and  at  his  request.  It  is  evident  from  the  corre- 
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spondence  that  Dr.  Draper  at  that  time  (1839-1866)  contem¬ 
plated  writing  either  a  biography  of  General  Robertson,  or  a 
history  that  would  embrace  his  time  and  stage  of  action. 

The  writer,  and  all  interested  in  the  name  and  fame  of 
General  Robertson,  owe  much  to  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper. 

But  the  Doctor  proved  to  be  much  more  an  indefatigable 
collector  of  valuable,  original  material,  than  a  writer,  and  his 
contemplated  work  was  never  written. 

This  fell  sergeant,  death, 

Is  strict  in  his  arrest. 

Further  indebtedness  to  Miss  Tennessee  Robertson  is 
acknowledged  for  other  material,  such  as  the  MS.  marginal 
notes  of  Dr.  Frederick  Davis  Robertson,  son  of  Jonathan 
Robertson  and  grandson  of  General  Robertson,  found  in  an 
ancient  copy  of  Ramsey’s  Annals  of  Tennessee;  and  also  for 
several  interesting  matters  of  family  tradition  that  seemed 
probable,  authentic  and  trustworthy. 

Also  he  wishes  to  express  his  sense  of  obligation  to  Dr.  A. 
P.  Whitaker,  not  only  for  material  found  in  his  book,  The 
Spanish  American  Frontier ,  but  also  in  several  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  of  his  on  frontier  history. 

The  thought  occurred  that  since  General  Robertson  was 
commissioned  a  Brigadier  General  by  President  Washington, 
and  acted  as  such  from  1790  to  1795,  inclusive,  commanding 
militia  in  the  continuous  Indian  wars,  that  there  ought  to  be 
quite  a  number  of  his  letters  and  official  reports  on  hie  in  the 
War  Department  at  Washington,  if  they  were  not  burned  by 
the  British  in  the  V/ar  of  1812.  The  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Byrns, 
representative  in  Congress  from  the  Nashville  district,  kindly 
made  the  necessary  inquiries,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  the  "War 
Department,  photostats  were  secured  of  twenty-one  letters 
signed  by  General  Robertson,  and  of  eleven  others  concerning 
him  and  his  work. 

A  like  inquiry  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  brought  to 
light  a  lot  of  other  letters  signed  by  General  Robertson. 

The  War  Department  also  called  attention  to  a  number  of 
Robertson  letters  and  papers  published  nearly  one  hundred 
years  ago,  in  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  not 
hitherto  much  used,  and  probably  overlooked  by  most  his¬ 
torians  of  Tennessee, 
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The  Colonial  and  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  recent  years  and  not  accessible  before,  were 
searched,  and  yielded  several  valuable  items  cited  herein, 
Coin.  St.  Bees.  N.  C. 

In  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  General  Jackson’s  papers, 
was  found  General  Robertson’s  letter  to  General  Jackson 
counseling  against  being  drawn  into  a  duel. 

Senator  McKellar  furnished  data  showing  where  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  could  be  found  relating  to  the  expulsion  from  the 
Senate  of  William  Blount,  and  also  the  process  and  the 
grounds  of  his  impeachment. 

General  Robertson  took  pains  to  preserve  copies  of  some  of 
his  own  letters  while  acting  as  Brigadier  General,  and  also  as 
Indian  Agent;  but  it  is  manifest  that  while  he  was  overrun 
with  both  public  and  private  business,  for  many  years  the 
government  was  too  poor,  too  economical,  or,  as  you  may 
choose,  too  parsimonious  to  furnish  him  any  clerical  assist¬ 
ance;  or  it  may  be  that  he  was  too  modest  to  point  out  the 
need,  and  to  ask  for  such  assistance,  for  unusual  modesty  was 
with  him  always  a  most  striking  characteristic.  At  all  events 
he  did  not  get  this  clerical  helj)  until  the  War  of  1812,  when 
the  government  again  needed  his  services  as  Indian  Agent  to 
the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws,  in  what  is  now  West  Tennes¬ 
see  and  Northern  Mississippi. 

In  1840  the  above  mentioned  MS.  papers  of  General  Robert¬ 
son  were  arranged  and  bound  in  two  volumes,  by  Nathaniel 
Cross,  a  professor  in  the  then  University  of  Nashville,  as 
shown  by  the  following  certificate : 

4  4  The  Correspondence,  etc.,  of  Gen.  James  Robertson,  who 
has  been  styled  the  ‘Father  of  Tennessee,’  was  obtained  from 
his  son,  Dr.  Felix  Robertson  of  Nashville,  with  permission  to 
select  from  it  such  papers  as  might  be  considered  worth  pre¬ 
serving;  inasmuch,  however,  as  many  of  those  that  v  eie  of  a 
private  nature,  contained  allusions  to  political  occurrences  and 
Indian  border  troubles  of  the  day,  it  was  deemed  best  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  correspondence  entire.  I  accordingly  arranged  them 
in  chronological  order  and  had  them  bound  in  these  two  vol¬ 
umes.  . 

4  4  Nath  Cross,  Nashville  University  Library,  1840. 

The  War  Between  the  States  caused  the  suspension  and  dis¬ 
organization  of  the  Nashville  University,  and  by  the  year 
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1870,  not  a  single  member  of  its  faculty  survived.  Its  affairs 
and  its  belongings  were  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  confusion, 
so  that  when  Phelan  published  his  history  of  Tennessee  (1889) 
he  supposed  Volume  II  of  this  correspondence  was  lost,  see 
his  page  446. 

It  was  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  rediscovered  it 
in  searching  for  material  for  his  book  The  Winning  of  the 
West,  as  wre  read  in  the  preface  to  that  work,  page  x. 

These  two  volumes  of  MS.  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Their 
contents  were  never  published  as  a  whole  until  this  was  begun 
in  January,  1886,  by  The  American  Historical  Magazine,  and 
continued  with  each  quarterly  issue  until  the  end  was  reached 
in  Volume  V,  October,  1900. 

In  the  present  book  this  magazine  text  had  been  used,  and 
is  cited  as  Am.  Hist.  Mag.,  R.  C. 

Of  these  letters  the  editor  says: 

“They  supply  pictures  of  social,  political  and  military  life, 
drawn  by  the  leading  actors  in  the  events  to  which  they  re¬ 
late.  Yet,  only  two  or  three  of  them  have  ever  been  pub¬ 
lished.’ ? 

These  are  the  principal  sources  of  original  material.  As 
to  printed  books,  the  most  important  are : — 

Adair’s  History  of  the  American  Indians  (meaning  the 
Southern  Indians,  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  the  Choctaws 
and  the  Chickasaws),  published  in  London  in  1775,  long  out  of 


print,  and  very  rare  and  inaccessible,  until  re-edited  by  Judge 
Samuel  Cole  Williams,  and  republished  by  the  National  So¬ 
ciety  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  in  Tennessee,  in  1930. 
Adair  was  an  educated  Englishman  who  landed  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1735.  He  immediately  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade, 
and  traded  as  far  west  as  the  Mississippi  River.  He  resided 
among  the  Indians  for  about  forty  years,  especially  the  Chick¬ 
asaws,  and  took  one  of  their  women  for  his  wife.  Adair 
(William  Ed.),  447-8.  His  knowledge  of  their  religion,  habits, 
customs  and  ways  of  life,  hi  peace  and  war,  was  unrivaled. 

The  Indian  tribes  that  he  knew  so  thoroughly  and  so  well 
were  the  same  tribes  with  which  General  Robertson  had  most 
to  deal  during  forty-four  years.  Adair’s  History  is  herein 
cited,  Adair. 

Next  after  Adair  comes,  Civil  and  Political  History  of  Ten- 
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ties  see,  by  Haywood,  first  published  in  1823.  Haywood  was 
an  early  Chief  Justice  of  Tennessee,  cited,  Haywood. 

Next,  The  Annals  of  Tennessee,  published  in  1853,  by  J. 

G.  M.  Ramsey,  cited,  Ramsey. 

Then,  History  of  Middle  Tennessee,  or  Life  and  Times  of 
General  Janies  Robertson,  by  A.  W.  Putnam,  published  in 
1859.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Revolutionary  General,  Is¬ 
rael  Putnam  of  Massachusetts,  died,  Putnam. 

Phelan’s  History  of  Tennessee,  published  in  1889,  cited, 

Phelan. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  renowned  work  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  published  in  1900  and  1901,  The  Winning 
of  the  West,  in  which  he  showed  the  grasp  of  a  clear,  strong 
and  vigorous  mind  of  the  whole  armed,  westward,  pioneei 
movement ;  he  expressed  a  high  and  just  appreciation  of  the 
life,  work  and  character  of  General  J ames  Robertson. 

The  Order  in  Which  It  Is  Written 
An  English  Judge,  grown  somewhat  impatient  with  a  law¬ 
yer  who  was  making  a  rather  confused  statement  of  his  case, 

exclaimed :  # 

“Mr.  Brown,  can  you  not  slate  your  facts  in  some  sort  oi 

order!  I  suggest  to  you  that  the  chronological  is  generally 
the  best,— but  if  you  cannot  state  them  chronologically,  at 

least  state  them  alphabetically.” 

And  the  common  choice  that  presents  itself  to  every  one  who 
has  a  tale  to  tell,  is  between  the  chronological  order  and  the 
topical  order,  or  else  a  combination  of  the  two.  The  writer 
has  chosen  to  combine  the  two;  that  is  to  say,  while  adhering 
in  the  main  to  the  chronological,  lie  has  not  hesitated  to  aban¬ 
don  that  order,  and  instead  of  it  to  group  related  facts  and  in¬ 
cidents,  where  the  importance  of  their  dates  was  less  obvious 
than  their  other  connections. 

The  greatest  document  ever  written,  the  New  Testament, 
so  completely  ignores  the  order  of  time,  that  it  defies  the 
calendar  makers ;  with  the  result,  that  to  this  day  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  debate  among  the  most  learned  Biblical  students, 
whether  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ  extended  over  one  year 
only,  or  over  two  and  part  of  a  third,  or  over  three  and  part  of 
a  fourth.  Which  proves  that  substance  is  more  important 

than  chronology. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Roman  god  of  war,  Janus,  was  generally  depicted  as 
having  two  faces,  one  looking  forward,  and  the  other  looking 
back,  or  one  looking  East  and  the  other  looking  West.  He 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  a  symbol  for  our  Revolutionary 
War  which  wore  a  double  aspect ;  it  had  both  an  Eastern  and  a 
Western  front.  In  the  East,  the  army  of  Washington  faced 
the  British  forces.  There,  the  American  objective  was  the 
defeat  of  those  forces,  that  England  might  be  brought  to 
realize  that  her  former  colonies  were  lost  to  her,  that  they  had 
outgrown  the  tutelage  of  her  crown  and  parliament,  and  w^ere 
ready  to  set  up  for  themselves  as  an  Independent  Nation. 

But  simultaneously  with  this  war  in  the  East,  there  was 
being  waged  another  war  in  the  West,  which,  though  related, 
was  of  quite  a  different  character.  The  Western  war  was 
being  fought  in  the  main  against  England’s  allies,  the  red  In¬ 
dians,  whom  she  had  induced  to  take  her  part,  and  she  had 
armed  them  not  only  with  scalping  knives  and  tomahawks,  but 
also  with  fire  arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  them  she  some¬ 
times  paid  a  bounty  for  American  scalps. 

This  war  in  the  West  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  a 
war  of  conquest,  and  its  object  was  to  take  the  wild,  western 
lands  from  England’s  wild  allies.  This  was  a  popular  ob¬ 
jective,  and  it  made  a  popular  war;  the  whole  armed,  Western 
movement  of  the  rifle-bearing,  pioneer  Americans,  was  most 
emphatically  a  democratic,  volunteer,  people’s  movement. 
For  generally  they  crossed  the  mountains  and  marched  toward 
the  setting  sun,  of  their  own  initiative,  rather  than  by  the  plan, 
forethought,  design  or  order  of  any  Government,  State  or 
National.  In  truth,  these  governments,  reflecting  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  stay  at  homes,  were  opposed  to  the  Western 
movement,  and  would  have  stopped  it  if  they  could,  fearing 
that  thereby  the  older  communities  would  be  weakened,  both 
economically  and  politically,  by  this  drainage  of  their  people 
toward  the  West.  Just  as  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Colonial  Secretary,  1763  and 
1768,  was  an  enemy  of  Western  expansion  because  he  feared  it 
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would  result  in  the  depopulation  of  Ireland,  where  he  had  large 
estates,  and  even  he  feared  for  Great  Britain  itself. 

This  call  of  the  West  to  its  newer,  better  and  cheaper  lands 
was  so  irresistible  to  many  that  nothing  could  stop  them. 
Were  they  not  free  men,  and  had  they  not  the  right  to  go 
where  they  pleased!  And  they  went  in  bands  of  hundreds,  un¬ 
der  officers  and  leaders  of  their  own  choosing.  They  built 
their  blockhouses  and  log  cabins  in  the  primeval  forests,  and 
enclosed  them  with  pallisades  of  long  stakes,  one  end  set  firm¬ 
ly  in  the  ground  and  the  other  sharpened  to  a  point,  making  a 
formidable  fortress  against  any  foe  not  having  artillery,  an 
arm  not  possessed  by  the  Indians,  and  one  that  they  could 
not  have  transported  through  the  roadless  forests,  nor  across 
the  unbridged  streams. 

These  Pioneers  brought  with  them  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  their  horses  and  cattle,  their  pigs,  sheep  and  chickens. 
And  when  the  Indians  saw  all  this,  they  knew  that  these  men 
were  no  roving  bands  of  hunters  and  trappers,  and  that  they 
were  people  who  had  come  to  stay.  Naturally  they  resented 
all  such  encroachments  on  their  hunting  grounds,  and  the 
war  that  they  waged  had  for  its  purpose,  on  their  part,  the 
complete  extermination  of  these  pale-faced  intruders, — these 
uninvited  guests.  Therefore,  as  a  rule,  they  spared  neither 
age  nor  sex,  but  killed  indiscriminately  all  whom  the  fortunes 
of  war  placed  within  their  power.  Even  if  they  had  desired 
to  make  war  captives,  they  had  no  prisons,  and  no  food  to 
spare  for  any  large  increase  in  numbers  to  be  fed. 

The  war  in  the  East  was  virtually  ended  by  the  surrender 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  York  town,  October  19,  1781,  but  not  so 
the  war  in  the  West,  for  there  if  still  continued.  There  the 
British  continued  to  hold  on  to  the  forts  in  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  held  them  until  1796,  although  the  land  on 
which  they  stood  was  within  the  boundary  of  the  United 
States  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  on  September 
3,  1783.  The  British  said  they  held  these  forts  because  we 
had  not  fulfilled  on  our  part  certain  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 
Particularly  did  they  complain  that  some  of  the  States  had  by 
legislation  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  collection  by 
British  merchants  of  their  old  accounts  against  American 
citizens,  which  accounts  had  been  made  for  goods  sold  and 
delivered  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  And  so  the  British 
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held  these  forts  for  thirteen  years.  They  were  particularly 
anxious  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  Indian  fur  trade  of 
that  vast  region,  for  the  fur  trade  at  that  time  was  the  richest 
commerce  of  America.  While  the  British  thus  possessed  these 
Lake  forts,  they  supplied  the  Indians  with  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  encouraged  them  to  make  war  on  the  Americans, 
until  they  were  finally  defeated  by  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  at 
the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  in  northern  Ohio,  (near  the 
present  site  of  Toledo),  August  20,  1794.  Three  weeks  and 
three  days  thereafter,  on  September  13,  1794,  the  Tennes¬ 
seeans  and  Kentuckians  defeated  the  Southern  Indians  at  the 
Battle  of  Nickojack,  on  the  Tennessee  River.  These  two  bat¬ 
tles  brought  the  Indians,  both  North  and  South,  to  such  a 
frame  of  mind  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  make  peace  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  year,  1795,  and  they  remained  quiet  until 
the  War  of  1812,  when  the  Northern  tribes  again  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  British,  as  did  also  the  strongest  of  the  South¬ 
ern  tribes,  the  Creeks,  who  were  able  to  muster  5,000. 

They  were  finally  so  thoroughly  defeated  (War  of  1812)  by 
General  Jackson,  in  five  battles,  that  as  an  organized  tribe, 
they  were  virtually  destroyed. 

But  the  National  result  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  the 
West,  waged  by  the  Pioneers,  and  especially  by  George  Rogers 
Clark,  in  Southern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  Boon  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  General  James  Robertson  in  Tennessee,  was  this: 
at  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  in  Paris  September  3,  1783,  the 
principle  of  uti  possidetis  (as  you  may  possess)  was  applied; 
and  since  the  Pioneers  had  taken  possession  for  the  United 
States  with  force  and  arms,  practically  as  far  West  as  the 
Mississippi,  that  mighty  stream  was  made  our  western  boun¬ 
dary,  which  else  had  been  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  that 
would  have  made  the  territory  of  the  United  States  only  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  To  the  Western  Pio¬ 
neers  we  are  still  indebted  for  the  fact  that : 

i  No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers, 

But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours. 
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CHAPTER  I 
ANCESTORS 


BEING  an  American  and  a  Democrat,  General  Robertson 
himself,  and  his  male  descendants  also,  fell  in  with  the 
French  Revolution  ideas  of  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,  so 
far  at  least  as  never  to  mention  in  public  nor  in  writing  any¬ 
thing  about  his  ancestry.  But  with  his  female  descendants 
the  case  was  different,  for  they  proved  to  be  of  that  Shakes- 
perian  type  that, 

Have  too  a  woman’s  heart,  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth  and  Sovereignty. 


And  so  the  women  folk  of  the  Robertson  family  have  al¬ 
ways  kept  alive,  and  handed  down  the  tradition,  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Robertson  was  descended  from  a  most  distinguished 
Scotch  ancestry. 

As  this  matter  can  be  of  no  interest  to  the  general  reader, 
but  can  only  gratify  a  harmless  vanity  among  some  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Robertson’s  many  female  descendants,  it  is  relegated  to 
an  appendix. 

That  excessive  pride  in  ancient  ancestors  may  easily  run  to 


absurdity  is  shown  by  the  following  from  a  standard  work 
on  Applied  Eugenics  (Macmillan) : 

To  take  a  concrete  though  wholly  imaginary  illustration: 
What  man  would  not  feel  a  certain  satisfaction  in  being  a 
lineal  descendant  of  George  Washington?  And  yet,  if  the 
Father  of  his  Country  be  placed  at  only  four  removes  from 
the  living  individual,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this 
hypothetical  living  individual  had  fifteen  other  ancestors  in 
George  Washington’s  generation,  *  *  *  it  is  calculated  that 
the  contribution  of  George  Washington  to  the  ancestry  of  the 
hypothetical  individual  would  be  perhaps  not  more  than  one- 
tliird  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total.  *  *  *  A  pedigree  based  on 
George  Washington  would  look  like  the  diagram  that  follows: 

Squares  represent  males  and  circles  females. 
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*  *  *  When  one  goes  further  back, — as  to  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  who  seems  to  rank  with  the  Mayflower  immigrants  as  j 
a  progenitor  of  many  descendants,  the  claim  of  descent  be¬ 
comes  really  a  joke.1  (The  Macmillan  Co.) 
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CHAPTER  II 
EDUCATION 


GENERAL  JAMES  ROBERTSON  was  born  in  Brunswick 
County,  Virginia,  June  28,  1742.  While  he  was  yet 
quite  a  lad,  his  father  moved  across  the  line  into  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  probably  to  get  near  an  academy.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  his  boyhood  and  youth. 

General  Robertson’s  education  in  books  was  quite  deficient, 
a  little  more  so  than  General  Washington’s :  both  were  always 
poor  spellers,  but  General  Washington’s  handwriting  was 
very  good.  Both  could  use  surveyor’s  instrument  and  survey 
land.  Robertson’s  education  was  on  a  par  with  that  of  his 
distinguished  contemporary,  General  George  Rogers  Clark. 

Haywood  was  the  first  to  make  the  erroneous  statement 
that  General  Robertson  was  taught  to  read  and  write  by  his 
wife,  but  his  descendants  have  a  different  tradition,  and  their 
explanation  of  that  statement  is  this:  Mrs.  Robertson  (Char¬ 
lotte  Reeves)  was  the  daughter  of  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
who  also  taught  a  girls’  school,  in  which  his  daughter  had 
better  educational  advantages  than  any  that  her  husband 
ever  enjoyed.  For  her  time  she  was  a  well-educated  woman. 
After  she  was  married  she  undertook  to  teach  her  husband 
Latin,  but  it  was  too  late,  there  were  too  many  other  press¬ 
ing,  dominant  and  paramount  interests,  duties,  preoccupa¬ 
tions,  interruptions  and  diversions,  for  he  was  then  fully 
matriculated  into  the  University  of  Hard  Knocks.  But  on 
one  occasion  in  early  life,  he  was  seated  on  his  front  porch 
with  his  wife,  and  she  was  giving  him  his  Latin  lesson.  A 
neighbor  passing  by  saw  enough  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Robertson 
was  teaching  her  husband,  and  from  that  incident  arose  the 
legend  that  she  had  taught  him  his  three  R’s,  “ reading,  ’rit- 
ing,  and  ’rithmetic.  ” 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  General  Robertson  was  during  the 
whole  of  his  life  more  or  less  handicapped  and  embarrassed 
by  the  consciousness  of  a  very  limited  and  deficient  educa¬ 
tion.  On  this  point  a  photostat  of  one  of  his  letters  preserved 
in  the  Draper  MS.  will  suffice,  opposite  page  24.1 
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President  Theodore  Roosevelt  writes:  In  Robertson’s  own 
original  letters  the  spelling  and  handwriting  are  as  rough  as 
they  are  vigorous.2 

And  again:  To  the  Indians  he  wrote  that  in  the  event  of  a 
war,  You  will  eompell  us  to  retaliate,  which  will  he  a  grate 
predigedes  to  your  nation.  He  did  not  spell  well,  but  his 
meaning  was  plain,  and  his  hand  was  known  to  be  heavy.3 

The  life  and  work  of  General  Robertson  again  prove,  what 
has  so  often  been  proven  both  before  and  since,  that  native 
ability  and  strong  character  surpass  in  the  battle  of  life, 
scholastic  attainments  important  as  these  undoubtedly  are. 
According  to  opinion  now  received,  the  consummation  most 
devoutedly  to  be  wished  is :  natural  ability  plus  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  without  stint  of  money.  Nevertheless  it  does  often  seem 
that  organized,  classified,  mass  education  succeeds  best  in 
grinding  off  all  edges  and  angles,  all  originality,  and  all  capa¬ 
city  for  independent  thinking,  so  that  university  men  are  as 
much  alike  as  so  many  smooth,  round  pebbles  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek,  which  do  not  strikingly  differ  in  size,  shape,  or  color. 
Had  General  Robertson  started  a  generation  later  with  only 
the  beggarly  elements  of  an  education,  such  as  he  had,  and 
had  enjoyed  a  less  strenuous  life,  with  constant  contact  with 
better  educated  men,  the  natural  strength  of  his  mind  and  the 
tenacity  of  his  memory  doubtless  would  have  enabled  him  to 
pick  up,  as  he  went  along,  considerable  more  education,  as 
much,  say,  as  General  Washington,  or  Andrew  Jackson.  But 
he  was  always  a  frontiersman  of  the  then  far  west,  associated 
and  dealing  with  men  of  rough  strength  and  rugged  courage 
but  even  less  literate  than  he  was,  and  with  the  savage  Indians, 
whose  only  learning  was  in  nature’s  school.  Their  wood¬ 
craft,  hunting  and  war,  was  all  they  had  to  impart;  that  he 
learned  so  thoroughly  and  well  that  he  could  beat  them  at 
their  own  game.  As  for  instance:  he  made  fourteen  round 
trips  to  North  Carolina,  when  Indian  hostilities  were  at  their 
worst,  crossing  and  recrossing  their  war  paths,  besides  several 
other  trips  to  Kentucky  and  Illinois.4  All  these  dangers  he 
could  not  have  survived  if  he  had  not  been  highly  skilled  in 
all  manner  of  woodcraft ;  riding  into  creeks  where  the  banks 
were  rocky;  then  using  the  creek  itself  instead  of  the  usual 
path,  making  little  or  no  trail,  or  else  making  a  deceptive  and 
misleading  one;  choosing  well-obscured  or  hidden  camping 
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places ;  building  always  a  small  fire,  or  using  merely  a  char¬ 
coal  pit,  carrying  a  bag  of  charcoal  on  his  £>ack  horse,  or  mak¬ 
ing  no  fire  at  all,  however  tempted  by  the  keen  and  frosty 
night  air;  killing  and  cooking  (in  large  measure)  his  own 
food,  with  the  help  of  a  single  negro  servant.  For  the  success¬ 
ful  performance  of  such  feats  as  these,  there  was  need  of 
courage,  skill,  prompt  decision,  and  quick  action.  No  Indian 
warrior  had  more  than  he. 

In  his  early  manhood  he  resided  among  the  Cherokees,  as 
Indian  agent  for  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  from  1777  to 
1779,  and  he  learned  to  speak  their  language,  which  was  of 
much  more  practical  value  to  him  in  the  path  that  he  was 
predestined  to  tread  than  would  have  been  all  the  Latin  that 
he  failed  to  learn  from  his  wife.5 

His  correspondence  shows  some  knowledge  of  international 
law,  for  he  knew  that  by  that  law  arms  and  ammunition,  in  the 
commerce  of  a  neutral  trading  with  the  enemy,  constituted 
contraband  of  war,  and  therefore  were  subject  to  capture  and 
confiscation.8  He  also  knew  this  principle  of  international 
law  as  expressed  by  Lord  Bacon : 

There  is  no  question,  but  a  just  fear  of  an  imminent  danger, 
though  there  be  no  blow  given,  is  a  lawful  cause  of  war.7 

He  cited  this  principle,  as  the  usage  of  nations,  in  his  letter 
of  justification  for  ordering  the  Nickojack  expedition.  He 
probably  had  read  Pufendorf  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Na¬ 
tions,  or  some  other  similar  work,  borrowed  from  some  of  his 
more  learned  and  scholarly  neighbors,  as,  for  instance,  Gen¬ 
eral  Daniel  Smith  or  Dr.  James  White,  ancestor  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  White. 

And,  above  all,  he  knew  how  to  use  the  talents  and  attain¬ 
ments  of  other  men  to  supply  and  make  good  his  own  deficien¬ 
cies,  which  is  in  and  of  itself  an  acquisition  or  a  gift  of  prime 
importance  in  every  leader  of  men. 

In  making  use  of  General  Robertson’s  correspondence,  the 
writer  has  exercised  an  editor’s  privilege,  so  far  as  to  correct 
the  spelling  and  punctuation. 
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CHAPTER  III 

INDIAN  CHARACTER  AND  WAY  OF  LIVING 


All  the  world’s  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 

And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

SINCE  this  is  so,  it  is  necessary  to  set  the  stage  and  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  secondary  or  supporting  characters  before 
bringing  into  action  the  hero  of  the  story. 

General  Robertson  for  about  twenty-five  years  was  engaged 
in  almost  continuous  Indian  warfare.  1770-1795.  In  this 
drama  of  real  and  strenuous  life,  the  Indians  were  cast  for  a 
most  cruel,  bloody  and  tragic  part.  They  were  the  villains  of 
the  story;  but  nevertheless,  at  this  distance  of  time  their  role 
seems  not  one  without  an  element  of  pathos,  since  we  are 
called  upon  to  witness  a  primitive,  but  exceedingly  proud  peo¬ 
ple  being  pressed  to  their  inexorable  doom  by  a  relentless  fate. 

To  the  Pioneers  however  who  had  a  close-ux>  view  from 
front  seats,  the  Indians  taken  in  the  whole  and  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  cruel,  cunning, 
bloodthirsty,  dirty,  lousy,  leeclirous,  treacherous,  naked,  sav¬ 
age,  ignorant,  superstitious  and  heathen  race;  mere  barren 
fig  trees  that  cumbered  the  ground,  bringing  forth  no  fruit 
at  all  and  destined  to  be  cut  down.  Brave  they  were  but 
their  bravery  was  wholly  unrelieved  by  any  trace  of  chivalry 
for  they  were  just  as  willing,  ready  and  anxious  to  torture, 
scalp  and  kill  women  and  children,  the  aged,  the  sick  and 
helpless,  as  they  were  armed  men.  This  was  the  rule  with  ex¬ 
ceptions  few  and  far  between.  Little  wonder  that  most  white 
men  who  as  Pioneers  knew  them  best  came  to  regard  the  In¬ 
dians  as  unworthy  to  be  called  or  treated  as  human  beings ;  or 
as  having  any  rights  at  all  that  the  white  men  was  bound  to 
respect,,  especially  any  rights  to  the  wild  land  not  tilled  and 
in  no  wise  improved. 

The  three  great  families  into  which  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi  may  be  divided  were  the  Iroquois,  the  Algonquin, 
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and  the  Mobilian.  To  these  must  be  added  a  few  stragglers 
from  the  great  western  race  of  the  Dakota,  besides  several 
distinct  tribes  of  the  south,  each  of  which  has  been  regarded 
as  speaking  a  tongue  peculiar  to  itself.  The  Mobilian  group 
embraces  the  motley  confederacy  of  the  Creeks,  the  crafty 
Choctaws,  and  the  stanch  and  warlike  Chickasaws  while  the 
Cherokees  were  kin  to  Iroquois. 

Adair  sketches  thus  the  general  character  of  the  Indians 
as  he  knew  them :  They  are  ingenious,  witty,  cunning  and  de¬ 
ceitful  ;  very  faithful  indeed  to  their  own  tribes,  but  privately 
dishonest  and  mischievous  to  Europeans  and  Christians. 
Their  being  honest  and  harmless  to  each  other  may  be  through 
fear  of  resentment  and  reprisals,  which  are  unavoidable  in 
case  of  injury.  They  are  very  close  and  retentive  of  their 
secrets;  never  forget  injuries;  revengeful  of  blood  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  distraction.  They  are  timorous  and  consequently 
cautious;  very  jealous  of  encroachments  from  their  Chris¬ 
tian  neighbors;  and  likewise  content  with  freedom  in  every 
turn  of  fortune. 

They  are  possessed  of  a  strong,  comprehensive  judgment, 
can  form  surprisingly  crafty  schemes  and  conduct  them  with 
equal  caution,  silence  and  address ;  they  admit  none  but  dis¬ 
tinguished  warriors  and  old  beloved  men  into  thier  councils. 
They  are  slow  but  very  persevering  in  their  undertakings, — 
commonly  temperate  in  eating,  but  excessively  immoderate  in 
drinking. 

*  *  *  women  in  general  are  of  a  mild,  amiable,  soft  dis¬ 
position:  exceedingly  modest  in  behavior,  and  very  seldom 
noisy,  either  in  the  single  or  married  state.1 

The  Dark  Lanthorn 

An  Indian  Christian  Lady  and  Her  Conversion 

The  conversion  of  this  rara  avis  (rare  bird)  was  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

There  was  a  gentleman  who  married  her  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  Cherokees ;  but  observing  that  marriages  were 
commonly  of  short  duration  in  that  wanton,  female  govern¬ 
ment,  he  flattered  himself  of  engrossing  her  affections,  could 
he  be  so  happy  as  to  get  her  sanctified  by  one  of  our  own  be¬ 
loved  men  with  a  large  quantity  of  holy  water  in  baptism  and 
be  taught  the  conjugal  duty,  by  virtue  of  her  new  Christian 
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name,  when  they  were  married  anew.  As  she  was  no  stranger 
in  the  English  settlement  he  soon  persuaded  her  to  go  down 
to  get  the  beloved  speech  and  many  fine  things  besides. 

The  priest  asked  her  a  few  articles  of  her  creed  which  were 
answered  by  the  bridegroom  as  interpreter.  When  the  priest 
proposed  to  her  a  religious  question,  the  bridegroom,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  their  low  ideas,  and  the  idiom  of  their  dialects,  was 
obliged  to  mention  some  of  the  virtues,  and  to  say  he  recom¬ 
mended  to  her  a  very  strict  chastity  in  the  married  state. 
Very  well,  said  she,  that’s  is  a  good  speech  and  fit  for  every 
woman  alike,  unless  she  is  verv  old.  But  what  savs  he  now? 
The  interpreter,  after  a  short  pause,  replied,  that  he  was  urg¬ 
ing  her  to  use  a  proper  care  in  domestic  life.  You  evil  spirit, 
said  she,  when  was  I  wasteful  or  careless  at  home?  He  re¬ 
plied,  Never.  Well  then,  said  she,  tell  him  his  speech  is  trou¬ 
blesome  and  light.  But  first,  where  are  those  fine  things  you 
promised  me  ? 

He  bade  her  to  be  patient  a  little  and  she  should  have  plenty 
of  everything  she  liked  best ;  at  this  she  smiled. 

Now  the  religious  man  was  fully  confirmed  in  the  hope  of 
her  conversion;  however  he  asked  if  she  understood  and  be¬ 
lieved  in  that  needful  article,  the  doctrine  of  the  trinitv.  The 
bridegroom  swore  heartily  that  if  he  brought  out  all  the  other 
articles  of  his  old  book,  she  both  knew  and  believed  them, 
for  she  was  a  sensible  young  woman. 

The  bridegroom  had  a  very  difficult  part  to  act,  both  to 
please  the  humor  of  his  Venus,  and  to  satisfy  the  inquisitive 
temper  of  our  religious  son  of  Apollo ;  he  behaved  pretty  well 
however  till  he  was  desired  to  ask  her  belief  of  the  uni-trinity, 
and  triunity  of  the  deity ;  which  the  beloved  man  endeavored 
to  explain.  On  this  she  smartly  asked  him  the  subject  of  their 
long  and  crooked-like  discourse.  But  as  his  patience  was  now 
exhausted,  instead  of  answering  her  question  he  said  with  a 
loud  voice,  that  he  believed  the  religious  man  had  picked  out 
all  the  crabbed  parts  of  his  old  book,  only  to  puzzle  and  stag¬ 
ger  her  young  Christian  faith;  otherwise  how  could  he  desire 
him  to  persuade  such  a  sharp,  discerning  young  woman,  that 
one  was  three  and  three  one?  Besides  if  his  book  had  any 
such  question  it  belonged  only  to  the  deep  parts  of  arithmetic 
in  which  the  very  Indian  beloved  men  were  untaught.  He  as¬ 
sured  the  priest  that  the  Indians  did  not  mind  what  religion 
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the  women  were  of,  or  whether  they  had  any;  and  that  the 
bride  would  take  it  very  kindly  if  he  shortened  his  discourse 
as  nothing  can  disturb  Indian  women  so  much  as  long  lec¬ 
tures. 

The  Dark-Lanthorn  (which  was  the  name  of  the  bride)  be¬ 
came  very  uneasy,  both  by  the  delay  of  time  and  the  various 
passions  she  attentively  read  in  the  bridegroom’s  face  and 
speech,  and  she  asked  him  sharply  the  meaning  of  such  long 
discourse.  He  instantly  cried  out  that  the  whole  affair  was 
spoiled  unless  it  was  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  but  the 
religious  man  insisted  upon  her  belief  of  that  article  before  he 
could  proceed  any  farther.  But  by  way  of  comfort  he  assured 
him  that  it  should  be  the  very  last  question  he  would  propose, 
till  he  put  the  holy  water  on  her  face  and  read  over  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony.  The  bridegroom  revived  at  this  good  news 
immediately  sent  the  bowl  around  with  a  cheerful  counte¬ 
nance;  which  the  bride  observing  she  asked  him  the  reason 
of  his  sudden  joyful  looks.  But  what  with  the  length  of  the 
lecture  the  close  application  of  the  bowl  and  the  overjoy  of 
soon  obtaining  his  wishes  he  proposed  the  wrong  question; 
for  instead  of  asking  her  belief  of  the  mysterious  union  of 
the  triune  deity,  he  only  mentioned  the  manly  faculties  of  na¬ 
ture.  The  bride  smiled  and  asked  if  the  beloved  man  borrowed 
that  speech  from  his  beloved  marriage  book?  Or  whether  he 
was  married  as  he  was  so  waggish  and  knowing  in  those  af¬ 
fairs.  The  priest  imagined  her  cheerful  looks  proceeded  from 
her  swallowing  his  doctrine  immediately  called  for  a  bowl  of 
water  to  initiate  his  new  convert.  As  the  bridegroom  could 
not  mediate  in  the  sacred  rite,  he  persuaded  her  to  let  the  be¬ 
loved  man  to  put  some  beloved  water  on  her  face,  and  it  would 
be  a  sure  pledge  of  lasting  friendship  between  her  and  the 
English,  and  entitle  her  to  everything  she  liked  best.  She 
consented  and  had  the  constancy  though  so  ignorant  a  novi¬ 
tiate  in  our  sacred  mysteries,  to  go  through  her  catechism, 
and  the  long  marriage  ceremony — although  it  was  often  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  bowl.  This  being  over  she  proceeded  to  go  to 
bed  with* her  partner,  while  the  beloved  man  sung  a  psalm  at 
the  door  concerning  the  fruitful  vine.  Her  name  he  soon  en¬ 
tered  in  capital  letters  to  grace  the  first  title-page  of  his 
church  book  of  converts ;  which  he  often  showed  to  his  English 
sheep  and  with  much  satisfaction  would  inform  them  how  by 
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the  co-operation  of  the  Deity  his  earnest  endeavors  changed 
an  Indian  Dark-Lanthorn  into  a  lamp  of  Christian  light.  How¬ 
ever,  afterward  to  his  great  grief,  he  was  obliged  on  account 
of  her  adulteries,  to  erase  her  name  from  thence  and  enter  it 
anew  in  some  of  the  crowded  pages  of  female  delinquents.2 

At  another  place  the  same  author  records  that  Indian  fe¬ 
male  virtue  was  a  very  brittle  thing.3 

But  he  also  says  that  the  Chickasaw  women  were  generally 
very  comely.4 

The  Chickasaws  punished  the  adultery  of  a  woman,  for  the 
first  offense,  by  cropping  her  ears  and  her  hair;  for  the  re¬ 
peated  offense,  she  lost  her  nose  and  upper  lip ;  for  the  third 
offense  the  penalty  was  death. 

The  adulterer  was  by  strict,  customary  law  subject  to  like 
punishment,  but  the  law  was  not  punctiliously  enforced 
against  him.  'When  Adair  enquired  the  reason  for  this  di  - 
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crimination,  he  was  told  if  they 
marriage  in  force  all  their  beloved,  brisk  warriors  would  soon 
be  spoiled,  and  their  habitations  turned  to  a  wild  waste,  be¬ 
cause  their  land  was  a  continual  seat  of  war.5 

The  Choctaws  (and  sometimes  the  Cherokees)  punished  an 
adultress  by  forcing  her  submission  to  all  men, — saying,  that 
since  she  loved  many  men  instead  of  her  husband,  justice  told 
them  to  gratify  her  longing.6 

The  men  are  expert  in  the  use  of  firearms,  in  shooting  the 
bow  and  throwing  the  feathered  dart  and  tomahawk  into  the 
flying  enemy.  They  resemble  the  lynx  with  their  sharp  pene¬ 
trating  black  eyes,  and  are  exceedingly  swift  of  foot;  especial¬ 
ly  in  a  long  chase ;  they  will  stretch  away  through  rough  woods 
for  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy, 
with  the  continued  speed  and  eagerness  of  a  staunch  pack  of 
blood  hounds,  till  they  shed  blood.  When  they  have  allayed 
this  their  burning  thirst,  they  return  home  at  their  leisure 
unless  they  chance  to  be  pursued,  as  is  sometimes  the  case; 
whence  the  traders  say  that  an  Indian  is  never  in  a  hurry 
but  when  the  devil  is  at  his  heels.7 

Adair  had  a  theory  (in  which  he  had  the  support  of  other 
students,  including  some  learned  Jews)  that  the  American 
Indians  were  descended  from  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  and  lie 
devoted  the  first  half  of  his  hook  to  an  effort  to  prove  that 
theory,  and  succeeded  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction.  To 
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the  reader  however  two  stumbling  blocks  are  manifest,  viz: 
The  Indians  did  not  practice  circumcision,  nor  was  there  any 
trace  of  the  Ten  Commandments.  Modern  research  and  schol¬ 
arship  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  were 
not  to  be  found  in  the  woods  of  America,  nor  elsewhere,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  probably  most  effectually  and  thoroughly  lost 
by  complete  amalgamation  with  other  peoples.  However,  this 
theory  held  by  Adair  caused  him  to  study  intently  and  ob¬ 
serve  the  religion  of  the  Indians. 

The  American  Indians  pay  their  religious  devoir  to  Loak- 
Ishtolioolla-Aba  (also  known  to  them  as  Yo-He-Wah) — the 
great  beneficent,  supreme,  holy  spirit  of  fire,  who  resides  as 
they  think  above  the  clouds  and  on  earth  also  with  unpolluted 
people.  They  worship  no  idols.8 

But  this  banning  of  idols  in  their  worship,  and  their  spirit¬ 
ual  devotion  to  a  God  not  made  with  human  hands,  Yo-He- 
Wah,  (Jehovah)  which  signifies  he  lives  always,  and  will  never 
die,  did  not  save  them  from  the  superstition  of  witchcraft,  but 
neither  did  such  worship  save  the  ancient  Jews  from  the  same 
error.  Adair  records  the  following  case. 

In  the  year  1765,  an  old  physician  or  prophet,  almost  drunk 
with  spirituous  liquors,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit :  his  situation 
made  him  more  communicative  than  he  would  have  been  if 
quite  sober.  When  he  came  to  the  door  he  bowed  himself  half 
bent  with  his  arms  extended  north  and  south,  continuing  so 
perhaps  for  the  space  of  a  minute.  Then  raising  himself  erect 
with  his  arms  in  the  same  position  he  looked  in  a  wild,  fright¬ 
ful  manner  from  the  southwest  towards  the  north  and  sung 
in  a  low  bass  key,  Yo,  Yo,  Yo,  almost  a  minute;  then  lie,  He, 
He,  for  perhaps  the  same  space  of  time,  and  Wa,  Wa,  Wa, 
Wa,  in  like  manner;  and  then  transposed  and  accented  those 
sacred  notes  several  different  ways  in  a  most  rapid  gutter al 
manner. 

Now  and  then  he  looked  upwards  with  his  head  considerably 
bent  backward:  his  song  continued  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

After  his  song  he  stepped  in:  I  saluted  him,  saying  are  you 
come  my  beloved  old  friend?  he  replied  Arahre-O.  I  am  come 
in  the  name  0  E  A.  I  told  him  I  was  glad  to  see  that  in  this 
,mad  age  he  still  retained  the  old  Chikkasah  virtues.  He  said 
that  as  he  came  with  a  glad  heart  to  see  his  old  friend,  he  im¬ 
agined  he  could  not  do  me  a  more  kind  service  than  to  secure 
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my  house  from  the  power  of  evil  spirits  of  the  north,  south, 
and  west, — and  from  witches  and  wizards  who  go  about  in 
the  dark  nights  in  the  shape  of  bears,  hogs,  and  waives,  to 
spoil  the  people:  the  very  month  before,  added  he,  we  killed 
an  old  witch,  for  having  used  destructive  charms. 

Because  a  child  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  died,  on  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  false  evidence,  the  father  went  to  the  poor,  helpless 
old  woman  who  was  sitting  innocent,  and  unsuspecting,  and 
sunk  his  tomahawk  into  her  head,  without  the  least  fear  of 
being  called  to  account.  *  *  * 

My  prophet  friend  desired  me  to  think  myself  secure  from 
those  dangerous  enemies  of  darkness,  said  he,  Tarooa  Ishto- 
hoollo-Antarooare,  I  have  sung  the  song  of  the  great  holy  one. 

The  Indians  are  so  tenacious  of  concealing  their  religious 
mysteries  that  I  never  before  observed  such  an  invocation  on 
the  like  occasion — adjuring  evil  spirits,  witches,  etc.,  by  the 
awful  name  of  Deity.9 

Ceremonies  of  Puri  location,  Fasting  in  Preparation  for  War 

Before  the  Indians  went  to  war,  they  had  many  preparatory 
ceremonies  of  purification  and  fasting,  like  what  is  recorded 
of  the  Israelites. 

The  leader  of  the  expedition  harangued  his  kindred  and 
friends  to  join  him  and  sanctify  themselves  for  success  against 
the  enemy,  according  to  their  ancient  law. 

A  number  soon  joined  him  in  his  house  where  they  lived 
separate  from  all  others  and  purified  themselves  for  the  space 
of  three  days  and  nights  exclusive  of  the  first  broken  day. 
In  each  of  those  days  they  observed  a  strict  fast  till  sunset 
watching  the  young  men  very  narrowly  who  had  not  been 
initiated  in  war  titles  lest  unusual  hunger  should  tempt  them 
to  violate  it  to  the  supposed  danger  of  all  their  lives  in  war  by 
destroying  the  power  of  their  purifying  beloved  physic  wdiich 
they  drink  plentifully  during  that  time. 

This  purifying  physic  was  a  black  draft  made  of  warm 
water  highly  embittered  with  button-rattle-snake-root  which 
they  applied  only  io  religious  purposes.  It  acted  as  emetic 
and  purgative.30 

Sometimes  after  bathing  they  drank  a  decoction  made  of 
the  said  root  and  in  like  manner  the  leader  applied  asper¬ 
sions  or  sprinklings  both  at  home  and  when  at  war.  They 
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were  such  strict  observers  of  the  law  of  purification  and 
thought  it  so  essential  in  obtaining  health  and  success  in  war 
as  not  to  allow  the  best  beloved  trader  that  ever  lived  among 
them  even  to  enter  the  beloved  ground  appropriated  to  the 
religious  duty  of  being  sanctified  for  war ;  much  less  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  camp  in  the  woods  though  he  went  on  the 
same  war  design ;  they  obliged  him  to  walk  and  camp  separate 
by  himself  as  an  impure  dangerous  animal,  till  the  leader  had 
purified  him  according  to  their  usual  time  and  method  with 
the  consecrated  things  of  the  ark. 

When  they  had  finished  their  fast  and  purification  they  set 
off  at  the  fixed  time  be  it  fair  or  foul  firing  their  guns  whoop¬ 
ing  and  hallooing  as  they  marched-  The  leader  goes  first,  the 
rest  follow  in  one  line  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  steps 
from  each  other  now  and  then  sounding  the  war  whoop.  In 
this  manner  they  proceed  till  quite  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
their  friends.  As  soon  as  they  enter  the  woods  all  are  silent; 
they  observe  a  profound  silence  in  their  march.  Their  ears 
are  quick  and  their  small  black  eyes  are  as  sharp  as  those  of 
the  eagle  or  lynx;  and  with  their  feet  they  resemble  the  wild 
cat  or  panther.11 

Their  art  of  war  was  chiefly  by  killing  by  surprise;  confi¬ 
dent  in  case  of  disappointment  their  light  heels  would  insure 
their  return  to  their  own  country.12 

It  seldom  happened  that  a  warrior  died  a  natural  death. 

Thereby  fulfilling  the  scripture :  For  all  they  that  take  the 
sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword. 

The  Indian  ark  was  of  very  simple  construction,  a  box  made 
of  wood  and  about  half  the  size  of  the  Hebrew  ark.  The  leader 
and  his  waiter  carry  it  by  turns.  It  contained  several  conse¬ 
crated  vessels.13 

An  interpreter  [presumably  an  unimpressed  old  white 
trader]  when  asked  by  a  gentleman  what  it  contained,  told 
him  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  bundle  of  conjuring  traps. 

The  leader  was  purified  longer  than  the  rest  that  he  might 
be  fit  to  act  as  the  priest  of  war.  All  the  while  they  were  at 
war  the  Hetissu  or  beloved  waiter  fed  each  of  the  warriors 
by  an  exact  stated  rule  giving  them  even  the  water  they  drank 
lest  by  intemperance  they  should  spoil  the  supposed  conse- 
crative  power  of  their  holy  things  and  occasion  disaster. 

The  old  English  trader  and  author  writes :  When  I  roved 
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the  woods  in  a  war  party  with  the  Indians,  I  kept  a  large 
hollow  cane  well  corked  at  each  end  and  used  to  sheer  oil  now 
and  then  to  drink  while  they  suffered  greatly  by  thirst.14 

Such  rigid  absinence  and  severe  discipline  supplied  a  mo¬ 
tive  not  long  to  be  resisted  for  a  short  and  sharp  campaign,  a 
surprise  attack  and  then  a  quick  return  home  to  regular  meals 
and  all  the  water  to  drink  that  they  wanted.  Not  even  an 
Indian  could  long  stand  having  his  food  and  water  rationed 
out  to  him  by  a  stinting  hand. 

Although  the  Choctaws  were  libidinous  and  lost  their  cus¬ 
toms  apace  yet  they  have  been  known  to  take  several  female 
prisoners  without  offering  the  least  violence  to  their  virtue 
till  the  time  of  their  purgation  had  expired:  then  some  of 
them  forced  their  captives  notwithstanding  their  pressing  en¬ 
treaties  and  their  tears.16 

.  It  was  one  of  their  customary  laws  that  if  one  of  their  cap¬ 
tives  taken  by  the  reputed  power  of  the  ark  should  make  his 
escape  to  one  of  their  towns  of  refuge  (like  the  Cherokee  town 
of  refuge  Chota  twenty-five  miles  up  the  river  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  Knoxville)  or  even  into  the  winter  house  of  the 
Archimagus  (High  Priest) — then  he  was  delivered  from  the 
fiery  torture  otherwise  inevitable.17 

The  Indians  while  carrying  their  ark  against  the  enemy 
never  themselves  sit  on  the  bare  earth  and  never  place  the  ark 
on  the  ground  but  always  on  wood  or  stone.18 

Young  warriors  making  their  first  campaign  with  the  ark 
are  obliged  to  stand  every  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
that  after  a  fatiguing  day’s  march  and  scanty  allowance;  to 
drink  warm  water  embittered  with  rattlesnake  root  very  plen¬ 
tifully  in  order  to  be  purified.  They  had  as  strong  faith  in 
the  power  and  holiness  of  their  ark  as  ever  the  Israelites  re¬ 
tained  in  theirs  and  when  successful  over  the  enemy  and  his 
ark  they  ascribed  their  success  to  a  stricter  adherence  to  the 
law.  After  their  return  home  they  hung  their  ark  on  the 
leader’s  red-painted  war  pole.19 

The  Indian  ark  is  deemed  so  sacred  and  so  dangerous  to  be 
touched  either  by  their  own  sanctified  warriors  or  the  spoiling 
enemy  that  they  durst  not  touch  it  upon  any  account  what¬ 
ever.  If  they  obtained  victory  and  got  some  of  the  enemy’s 
scalps  they  sanctified  themselves  when  they  made  their  tri¬ 
umphal  entrance  in  the  manner  they  observed  before  they  set 
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off  to  war.  If  unsuccessful  they  mourned  over  their  loss  as¬ 
cribing  their  misfortune  to  the  vicious  conduct  of  some  of  the 
followers  of  the  beloved  ark.20 

The  warriors  consider  themselves  as  devoted  to  God  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  while  they  are  at  war  accompany¬ 
ing  the  sacred  ark  with  the  supposed  wholly  thing  it  contained. 
Thus  every  campaign  was  with  them  a  sacred  crusade.  They 
had  no  such  phrase  as  the  fortune  of  war.  They  reckoned 
that  the  leader’s  impurity  was  the  cause  of  ill  success;  and 
if  he  lost  several  of  his  warriors  by  the  enemy  his  life  was 
either  in  danger  for  the  supposed  fault  or  he  was  degraded 
by  taking  from  him  his  own  drum,  war  whistle,  and  martial 
titles  and  debasing  him  to  his  boy’s  name  from  which  he  was 
to  rise  by  a  fresh  graduation.  This  penal  law  contributed  in 
a  good  measure  to  make  them  so  exceedingly  cautious  and 
averse  to  bold  attempts  in  war  that  they  were  usually  satis¬ 
fied  with  two  or  three  scalps  and  a  prisoner.21 

There  is  no  such  thing  among  the  Indians  as  desertion  in 
war.22  But  if  their  dreams  portended  any  ill  they  obeyed  the 
supposed  divine  intimation  and  returned  home  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  least  censure. 

A  whole  company  has  been  known  to  set  out  for  war  and 
to  return  in  small  parties  and  sometimes  by  single  persons 
and  be  applauded  by  the  united  voice  of  the  people ;  because 
they  had  acted  in  obedience  to  their  Nana  Ishtohoola  or  guar¬ 
dian  angels  who  impressed  them  in  the  visions  of  the  night 
with  the  friendly  caution.  So  too  there  is  a  small  uncommon 
bird,  called  the  kind  ill  messenger,  which  they  always  deem  a 
true  oracle  of  bad  news.  If  it  sings  near  to  them  they  are 
much  intimidated;  but  if  it  perches  and  sings  over  the  war 
camp  they  speedily  break  up.23 

Adair  writes  of  the  Choctaws:  By  not  having  deep  rivers 
or  creeks  to  purify  themselves  by  daily  ablutions  they  become 
very  irreligious  in  other  respects  for  of  late  years  they  make 
no  annual  atonement  for  sin.  As  very  few  of  them  can  swim 
this  is  a  full  proof  that  the  general  opinion  of  the  young  brood 
of  savages  being  able  to  swim  like  fish  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  the  world  ought  to  be  entirely  exploded. 

The  Choctaws  are  the  craftiest  and  most  ready  witted  of 
any  of  the  red  nations  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  surprising 
to  hear  the  wily  turns  they  use  in  persuading  a  person  to  grant 
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them  the  favor  they  have  in  view.  They  are  always  begging 
for  something.  They  are  the  most  artful  ambuscaders  and 
wolfish  savages  in  America.24 

The  Indians  think  the  Deity  to  be  the  immediate  head  of 
their  State.  All  Indians  are  exceedingly  intoxicated  with  re¬ 
ligious  pride  and  have  an  inexpressible  contempt  of  the  white 
people  unless  we  except  those  half  savage  Europeans  who 
have  become  their  proselytes. 

Nothings ,  is  the  most  favorable  name  they  give  us  in  set 
speeches :  even  the  Indians  who  were  formerly  bred  in  amity 
with  us  and  in  enmity  to  the  French  used  to  call  us  in  their 
war  orations,  hottuck  ookproose , — the  accursed  people,  be¬ 
cause  their  supposed  ancestors  as  they  affirm  were  under  the 
immediate  government  of  the  Deity  who  was  present  with 
them  in  a  very  particular  manner  and  directed  them  by  proph¬ 
ets;  while  the  rest  of  the  world  were  aliens  and  out-laws  to 
the  covenant.25  Frequent  contact  with  the  white  people  grad¬ 
ually  wore  away  some  of  the  sharper  points  and  edges  of  the 
Indians’  religion  and  ceremonials. 

But  formerly,  writes  Adair,  none  of  their  beloved  men  and 
warrioi  s  would  eat  or  drink  with  us  on  the  most  pressing 
invitation  through  fear  of  polluting  themselves — they  deem 
us  such  impure  animals. 

Our  eating  the  flesh  of  swine  and  venison  with  gravy  in  it 
helped  to  rivet  their  dislike  for  this  they  reckon  as  blood.26 

Ye  shall  eat  the  blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh :  for  the  life  of 
all  flesh  is  the  blood  thereof ;  whoso  eateth  it  shall  be  cut  off.27 

They  commonly  pull  their  new  killed  vension  several  times 
through  the  smoke  and  flame  of  the  fire  both  by  way  of  sacri¬ 
fice  and  to  consume  the  blood,  life  and  animai  spirits  of  the 
beast  which  with  them  would  be  a  most  horrid  abomination 
to  eat.28 

Indians  were  so  prepossessed  with  a  notion  of  the  white 
people  being  all  impure  and  accursed  *  *  *  that  an  Indian  war¬ 
rior  would  not  light  his  pipe  at  a  white  man’s  fire  if  he  sus¬ 
pected  any  unsanctified  food  had  been  cooked  at  it.20 

Piomingo’s  Return  from  War 

Adair  writes  of  Piomingo  and  the  Chickasaws :  When  the 
Chickasaws  returned  with  two  French  scalps  as  my  trading 
house  was  near  the  Chickasaw  leader  I  had  a  good  opportunity 
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of  observing  his  conduct  as  far  as  was  exposed  to  public  view. 

Within  a  day’s  march  of  home  he  sent  a  runner  ahead  with 
the  glad  tidings — and  to  order  his  dark  winter  house  to  be 
swept  out  very  clean  for  fear  of  pollution.  By  ancient  custom 
when  the  out-standing  party  set  off  for  war  the  women  are  so 
afraid  of  the  power  of  their  holy  things  and  of  profaning 
them  that  they  sweep  the  house  and  earth  quite  clean,  place 
the  sweepings  in  a  heap  behind  the  door,  leaving  them  there 
undisturbed  till  Opae ,  who  carries  the  ark  orders  them  by  a 
faithful  messenger  to  remove  them.  He  likewise  orders  them 
to  carry  out  every  utensil  which  the  women  had  used  during 
his  absence  for  fear  of  pollution. 

The  party  appeared  next  day  painted  red  and  black,  their 
heads  covered  all  over  with  swans-down  and  a  tuft  of  long 
white  feathers  fixed  to  the  crown  of  their  heads.  Thus  they 
approached  carrying  each  of  the  scalps  on  a  branch  of  ever¬ 
green  pine,  singing  the  awful  death  song  with  a  solemn  strik¬ 
ing  air  and  sometimes  Yo-He-Wah;  now  and  then  shouting 
the  shrill  death  Whoo,  Whoop,  Whoop.  *  *  *  At  length  the 
chieftain  bade  them  sit  it  down  and  enquired  whether  his 
house  was  prepared  for  the  solemn  occasion  according  to  his 
order  the  day  before ;  being  answered  in  the  affirmative  they 
soon  rose  up,  sounded  the  death  whoop  and  walked  around 
the  war  pole ;  during  which  they  invoked  and  sung  three  times, 
To,  He,  He,  Wah,  Wah. 

Then  they  went  with  their  holy  things  in  regular  order  into 
their  hot-house  where  they  continued  exclusive  of  the  first 
broken  day,  three  days  and  night  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
people,  purifying  themselves  with  warm  lotions  and  asper¬ 
sions  of  the  emblematical  button-snake-root  without  any  other 
subsistence  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun.30 . 

The  chief  here  referred  to  by  Adair  as  the  leader  was  Pio- 
mingo.  In  after  years,  from  the  Donelson  and  Martin  treaty 
at  Nashville,  in  1783,  the  Chickasaws  became  the  ever  faith¬ 
ful  allies  of  the  Cumberland  settlers  and  Piomingo  gave  his 
whole  heart  as  an  unwavering  and  loyal  friend  to  General 
Robertson.  He  and  his  Chickasaws  were  of  great  aid  to  the 
British  in  their  campaign  against  the  French  in  helping  them 
to  hold  the  Mississippi  valley.31  This  was  in  the  war  known 
in  Europe  as  the  Seven  Years  War,  and  in  America  as  the 
French-Indian  War,  1754-1763. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
INDIAN  GOVERNMENT 

npHE  Indians  of  America  north  of  Mexico  have  been  called 
A  a  people  without  law,  and  judged  by  the  standards  of 
white  civilization,  it  may  also  be  added  that  they  were  a  peo¬ 
ple  generally  speaking  without  government  in  the  white  man's 
understanding  of  government,  since  it  is  as  nearly  true  of 
them  as  of  any  people  that  ever  lived,  that  every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  However,  there  was  bred 
m  their  bones  one  supreme  law  that  seems  to  have  been 
universal  among  all  American  Indians,  viz :  the  lex  talionis— 
the  law  of  retaliation. 

And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity ;  but  life  shall  go  for  life,  eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot.1 


Revenge 


Speaking  of  the  Indian's  passion  for  revenge,  Adair  says: 
I  have  known  them  to  go  a  thousand  miles  for  the  purpose  of 
revenge  in  pathless  woods  over  hills  and  mountains  through 
large  cane  swamps  full  of  grape  vines  and  briars,  over  broad 
lakes,  rapid  rivers  and  deep  creeks;  and  all  the  way  endan¬ 
gered  by  poisonous  snakes  if  not  with  the  rambling  and  lurk¬ 
ing  enemy— while  at  the  same  time  they  were  exposed  to  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season  to 
hunger  and  thirst— both  by  chance  and  their  religious  scanty 
method  of  living  when  at  war— to  fatigues  and  other  difficul¬ 
ties.  Such  is  their  overboiling  revengeful  temper  that  they 
utterly  contemn  all  those  things  as  imaginary  trifles  if  they 
are  so  happy  as  to  get  the  scalp  of  the  murderer  or  enemv  to 

satisfy  the  supposed  craving  ghosts  of  their  deceased  rela¬ 
tions. 


Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice.2 

But  when  the  Indian  took  the  warpath  to  get  satisfaction 
tor  any  real  or  imaginary  wrong  or  injury  he  was  not  at  all 
given  to  weighing  or  measuring  the  amount  of  his  reparation  • 
that  was  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  his  power  and  his  inge¬ 
nuity  for  punishment  and  torture;  he  was  indiscriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  and  he  had  no  regard  for  ’ 
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age,  sex,  or  condition.  His  sole  thought  and  purpose  was  for 
the  gratification  of  a  savage  and  bloody  revenge. 

Piomingo,  the  Chickasaw  Chief,  being  aroused  and  incensed 
by  an  injury  to  some  of  his  tribe  and  being  urged  to  peaceful 
measures  by  visiting  Indians  of  another  tribe  asked  his  ad¬ 
visers  to  desist  for  he  said  he  was  so  determined  on  war  that 
his  very  breath  was  bloody. 

But,  if  we  make  full  allowance  for  the  differences  between 
the  Indian’s  and  the  white  man’s  standards,  there  were  found 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America  many  planes  of  Indian 
culture  every  one  of  which  was  characterized  by  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  Indian  government, — from  the  simplest  fam¬ 
ily  group  and  village  community  to  the  complex  confedera¬ 
tion  of  highly  organized  tribes.  However  it  may  be  said  in 
general  terms  that  kinship  real  or  fictitious  was  the  basis  of 
government  among  Indians  of  North  America;  groups  of  con¬ 
sanguine  kindred  tracing  descent  of  blood  through  the  male 
or  female  line.  But  the  tribe  and  the  confederation  were  the 
only  units  that  could  be  said  to  be  organized  and  the  struc¬ 
tures  of  only  two  or  three  confederations  are  known,  and  of 
these  the  Iroquois  is  the  type  and  the  example. 

The  confederation  of  tribes  were  not  a  usual  or  common 
thing  because  such  a  union  inevitably  brought  together  many 
conflicting  interests  and  consequent  discords  and  there  was 
not  yet  developed  sufficient  political  experience  and  ability 
to  harmonize  and  adjust  these  differences.  Hence  the  tribe 
alone  remained  as  the  typical  and  loose  organization. 

In  most  tribes  the  civil  and  military  functions  were  kept 
separate.  Among  the  Iroquois  the  civil  chief  had  to  resign  his 
civil  office  during  his  absence  on  the  war  path. 

Solomon  has  left  us  this  precept:  Every  purpose  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  counsel :  and  with  good  advice  make  war. 

Citing  the  Proverb  of  Solomon,  Lord  Bacon  writes  in  his 
Essay  on  Counsel: 

Things  will  have  their  first  or  second  agitation:  if  they  be 
not  tossed  on  the  arguments  of  counsel  they  will  be  tossed 
on  the  waves  of  fortune  and  be  full  of  inconstancy,  doing  and 
undoing,  like  the  reeling  of  a  drunken  man. 

The  Indian  had  that  much  philosophy,  and  accordingly  was 
given  to  holding  councils.  One  white  critic  said,  they  were 
always  cooking  and  counseling. 
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Having  no  general  laws  in  the  white  man’s  sense,  they  held 
a  council  for  each  exigency  as  it  arose,  and  ruled  or  legislated 
on  it  according  to  the  demands  of  that  particular  occasion. 
These  councils  combined  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
powers. 

On  occasion  of  great  emergency  a  Grand  Council  was  held 
composed  of  chiefs,  sub-chiefs,  head  warriors,  leading  men, 
and  even  the  matrons  of  the  tribe. 

We  have  an  instance  in  the  history  of  Tennessee  where  an 
Indian  matron  played  a  controlling  part  in  an  Indian  council 
or  its  results  involving  life  or  death  for  a  white  vroman.  In 
the  year  1776,  when  the  Indians  incited  and  instigated  by  the 
British  agents  Stuart  and  Cameron,  moved  to  the  attack  in 
force  against  the  Watauga  settlement,  Nancy  Ward  claiming 
to  be  an  Indian  prophetess  a  half  breed  daughter  of  a  British 
officer  and  an  Indian  woman  who  was  the  sister  of  4  4  Old  Abra¬ 
ham,”  head  chief  in  the  attack  on  the  Watauga  fort,  not  only 
forewarned  and  kept  General  Robert  son  informed  of  the  in¬ 
tended  attack  but  she  afterwards  saved  the  life  of  a  white 
woman  whom  the  Indians  had  captured.  Mrs.  Bean  was  the 
white  captive.  She  had  always  been  on  such  good  terms  with 
the  Indians  had  done  them  so  many  kindnesses,  shown  them 
so  much  hospitality,  and  as  she  believed  had  so  many  friends 
among  them  that  when  all  the  other  settlers  in  anticipation  of 
the  Indian  attack  deserted  their  cabins  and  fled  to  the  fort  she 
alone  refused  to  leave  home ;  but  they  captured  her,  bound  her 
hand  and  foot,  pointed  guns  in  her  face  to  force  her  to  tell 
how  the  whites  were  fortified  and  the  number  of  their  guns 
and  men  in  which  she  bravely  misled  them  by  falsehoods. 
They  carried  her  to  Tellico,  tried  and  sentenced  her  to  be 
burned,  bound  her  to  a  stake  and  piled  faggots  around  her. 

Just  then  Nancy  Ward  appeared,  interceded  for  her  re¬ 
lease  saying  she  had  consulted  the  “Magic  Powers”  and 
found  that  if  they  burned  Airs.  Bean  their  nation  would  be 
exterminated.  She  begged  that  Mrs.  Bean  might  be  her  pris¬ 
oner  until  she  taught  the  Indian  woman  the  art  of  dairying. 
She  prevailed,  and  eventually  sent  Mrs.  Bean  to  her  home  and 
family.  Savages  generally  are  full  of  superstition. 

Russell  Bean,  her  son,  married  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Robertson,  brother  of  General  Robertson.4 
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CHAPTER Y 

SOUTHERN  INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  THE  SPANIARDS 

THE  Indian  tribes  with  which  the  early  settlers  of  Tennes¬ 
see  came  most  in  contact  were  the  C.  C.  C.  C.’s,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Choc¬ 
taws. 

For  the  most  part  the  Cherokees  lived  at  that  time  in  what 
is  now  East  Tennessee  extending  south  to  near  Chattanooga 
where  they  neighbored  with  the  Creeks  of  Alabama  and  Geor¬ 
gia  and  at  this  point  there  was  mingling  and  intermarriage 
between  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks. 

The  Chickasaws  inhabited  what  is  now  West  Tennessee, 
Western  Kentucky,  and  Northern  Mississippi. 

The  Choctaws  dwelt  in  Mississippi. 

The  Creeks  constituted  the  largest  tribe  or  confederation  of 
the  four.  In  the  Creek  towns  there  were  about  6,000  warriors ; 
in  the  Cherokee,  2,000;  in  the  Chickasaw,  500;  in  the  Choc¬ 
taw,  5,000.  In  all,  their  braves  numbered  about  13,500,  and 
their  total  population  was  about  IbjOOO.1 

The  frontier  communities  of  the  United  States  that  had  to 
contend  most  with  these  Indian  tribes  were  Georgia,  Holston 
(in  East  Tennessee),  Cumberland  and  Kentucky.  Their  popu¬ 
lation  in  1785  may  be  estimated  at  not  more  than  75,000,  or 
about  three  times  that  of  the  neighboring  Spanish  provinces, 
of  which  New  Orleans,  Natchez,  Mobile  and  Pensacola  were 
the  nearest  towns. 

Of  these  75,000  frontiersmen,  somewhat  less  than  30,000 
were  in  Kentucky,  somewhat  more  than  that  number  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  about  10,000  on  the  Holston  and  its  tributaries,  and  about 
4,000  in  the  Cumberland  settlements,  the  weakest,  most  ex¬ 
posed  and  isolated  of  them  all.2 

The  Cumberland  Stations  formed  the  very  spearhead  of 
the  westernward  movement  and  if  the  post  of  danger  was  the 
post  of  honor, — that  honor  was  theirs. 

The  distance  between  these  settlements  were  too  great  for 
them  to  give  much  support  to  each  other  in  a  military  way  in 
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time  of  need.  Each  settlement  had  to  rely  mainly  upon  self 
help,  neither  State  nor  National  Government  extending  over 
three  of  them  its  protecting  shield.  Only  the  State  of  Georgia 
approved  and  backed  her  frontier. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment  at  its  headquarters  in  Spain  was  generally  pacific  in  its 
policy  and  did  not  encourage  or  incite  the  Indians  to  attack 
the  American  settlers  and  some  of  its  representative  officers 
at  New  Orleans  (particularly  Miro)  were  rather  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  Spanish  King  in  carrying  out  this  policy,  but 
Miro  ’s  successor,  Carondelet,  was  more  aggressive  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  sense;  Miro ’s  main  objectives  being  commercial  seeking 
the  Indian  trade,  their  furs  and  skins,  in  return  for  such  goods 
of  civilization  as  the  Indians  wanted:  guns  and  munitions, 
tomahawks  and  scalping  knives,  fish  hooks,  blankets  and  mir¬ 
rors,  not  omitting  whiskey.3 

The  minds  and  characters  of  these  two  Spanish  governors 
are  best  illustrated  by  a  letter  of  each  preserved  in  the  Rob¬ 
ertson  correspondence. 

Miro  to  Robertson 

New  Orleans  the  20th  April,  1789. 

Sir:  I  received  yours  of  the  29th  January  last,  and  am 
highly  pleased  in  seeing  the  good  intention  of  the  people  of 
that  District  and  knowing  the  falsehood  of  the  report  we  heard 
that  they  are  willing  to  attack  this  Province.  You  ought  to 
make  the  same  account  of  the  news  had  that  the  Indians  have 
been  excited  in  their  Province  against  you  since  I  wrote  quite 
the  contrary  at  different  times  to  Alexander  McGillevray  to 
induce  him  to  make  x>eace  and  lastly  lie  answered  me  that  he 
gave  his  word  to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  that  the 
Creeks  would  not  trouble  again  those  settlements:  notwith¬ 
standing  after  the  letter  I  received  from  you  and  another 
from  the  Brigadier  General  Daniel  Smith,  Esqr.,  I  will  write 
to  him  engaging  him  to  be  not  more  troublesome  to  you.  j 

I  have  not  had  any  connection  with  Cheroquis  and  Mascuten 
but  as  they  go  now  and  then  to  the  Illinois  I  will  give  advice 
to  that  Commander  to  induce  them  to  be  quiet;  in  respect  to 
the  former,  in  the  Month  of  May  of  last  year,  they  asked  the 
permission  of  settling  themselves  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  River  which  is  granted,  and  if  they  act  accordingly, 
you  plainly  see  you  will  be  quite  free  from  their  incursions. 

I  will  give  you  the  passport  you  ask  for  your  son-in-law 
and  I  will  be  highly  pleased  with  his  coming  down  to  settle 
in  this  Province,  and  much  more  if  you  and  your  family  should 
come  along  with  him,  since  I  can  assure  you  that  you  will  find 
here  your  welfare  without  being  molested  on  either  religious 
matters  or  paying  any  duty  and  with  the  circumstances  of  find¬ 
ing  always  a  market  for  your  crops  which  makes  every  one 
of  the  planters  settled  at  Natchez  or  elsewhere  to  improve 
every  day  much  more  so  than  if  they  were  to  purchase  the 
lands  as  they  are  granted  gratis. 

I  wish  to  be  useful  to  you  being  with  regard,  etc.4 

The  Baron  Carondelet,  to  Efa  Hooho,  or  the  Mad  Dog, 

Tuckalatches 

New  Orleans,  March  25,  1795. 

My  Friend  and  Brother:  I  was  expecting  to  see  you  with  Red 
Shoes  to  treat  with  you  both  upon  the  affairs  of  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  nature  to  you  and  your  Nation  but  you  remained  at 
Pensacola  and  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  shake  your  hands  as 
I  was  earnestly  desirous.  Red  Shoes  will  tell  you  the  talk  I 
gave  to  him  and  their  Warriors.  I  showed  him  the  act  by 
which  the  Georgians  did  sell  the  lands  belonging  to  your  Na¬ 
tion,  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  against  the 
right  of  all  nations,  which  forbids  selling  the  property  of  an¬ 
other.  What  will  become  of  the  Red  Men  should  they  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  Hunting  Grounds?  The  French,  enemies  to 
your  Nation  to  the  Spaniards  and  the  English,  are  to  settle 
themselves  on  the  lands  ot  the  Creeks,  Talapusie  and  Ala¬ 
bama.  They  actually  met  together  on  the  frontiers  of  East 
Florida,  and  instead  of  uniting  your  four  nations  all  together 
in  one  bodv  in  your  own  behalf  and  for  your  common  defense 
you  go  to  war  against  the  Chickasaws.  Thus  while  you  mu¬ 
tually  and  actually  destroy  each  other  you  will  be  expelled 
from  your  lands  and  then  what  will  be  your  fate?  The  fate 
of  your  nation?  Friend  and  Brother,  open  your  eyes  upon 
the  ruin  and  destruction  which  threatens  the  Red  people !  The 
danger  I  foresaw  and  foretold  three  years,  is  now  present. 
Do  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  kill  one  another— -make  peace  with 
tho  Chickasaws— Let  you,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  be  unit- 
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ed  and  should  you  be  attacked,  the  Spaniards  your  faithful 
friends  and  allies  will  support  you  and  give  you  as  many  arms 
and  as  much  ammunition  as  you  may  want. 

I  am  yet  in  hopes  that  Congress  will  not  approve  of  the 
injustice  done  to  you  by  the  Georgians,  in  selling  your  lands, 
which  is  the  same  as  starving  you.  I  wrote  to  Philadelphia 
upon  the  subject  and  when  the  answer  comes,  do  not  let  any¬ 
body  enter  your  lands. 

I  send  also  a  talk  to  the  Chickasaws  to  restore  the  peace 
between  them  and  your  nation.  Should  they  not  be  mad,  they 
will  give  their  hands  immediately.  There  is  only  Opia  Min¬ 
go  and  his  party  thirsty  for  war.  But  as  soon  as  they  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  sale  of  their  lands  they  will  grow  wiser  and 
they  will  try  to  make  peace  by  the  aggressors  making  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  party  injured. 

You  will  give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  by  coming  to  see 
me — you  will  be  sure  to  return  back  joyful  and  satisfied. 
Meanwhile  I  shake  your  hands  keeping  you  and  your  nation 
in  my  bosom.5 
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CHAPTER  VI  . 

THE  CHEROKEES 

Ramsey,  quoting  Adair,  says  of  the  Cherokees:  Their  na¬ 
tional  name  is  derived  from  Chee-ra,  tire, — which  is  their  re¬ 
puted  lower  heaven  and  hence  they  call  their  magi,  cheera- 
tahge,  men  possessed  of  divine  tire.1 

Of  the  martial  spirit  of  this  tribe  abundant  evidence  exists. 
In  the  hazardous  enterprises  of  war  they  were  animated  by 
a  restless  spirit  which  goaded  them  into  new  exploits  and  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  fresh  stock  of  martial  renown.  The  white 
people  for  some  years  previous  to  1730  interposed  their  good 
offices  to  bring  about  a  pacification  between  them  and  the 
Tuscaroras  with  whom  they  had  long  waged  incessant  war. 
The  reply  of  the  Cherokee  was :  We  cannot  live  without  war. 
Should  we  make  peace  with  the  Tuscaroras,  we  must  immedi¬ 
ately  look  out  for  some  other,  with  whom  we  can  be  engaged 
in  our  beloved  occupation.2 

During  the  war  of  1812  while  General  Robertson  was  acting 
as  Indian  Agent  for  the  United  States  to  the  Chickasaws  and 
dwelling  among  the  tribe,  on  September  27,  1813,  he  wrote  to 
Governor  Willie  Blount  of  Tennessee  of  the  desire  of  friendly 
Indians  of  the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Cherokee  tribes  to 
fight  for  the  United  States  against  the  hostile  Creeks  and  their 
allies  the  British,  and  he  advised  their  employment  with  white 
officers  above  Major.  If  our  government  did  not  first  employ 
them  they  would  probably  join  the  British  and  the  General 
added : 

Their  spirit  as  a  nation  is  still  for  war,  all  other  pursuits 
are  rather  submitted  to  than  loved.3 

After  the  Cherokees  in  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  had  been  pushed  across  the  Mississippi  and  forced 
to  exchange  their  lands  in  the  East  for  other  lands  in  what 
is  now  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  an  old  and  leading  Cherokee 
War  Chief,  Takatoka,  thus  related  to  the  Osages  a  western 
tribe  friendly  to  the  white  people  how  the  Cherokees  had  lost 
their  homes  East  of  the  Mississippi: 
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Your  people  have  no  sense.  I  have  come  to  give  you  under¬ 
standing  and  tell  you  how  the  Red  People  in  the  East  have 
suffered  by  the  whites  who  have  purchased  their  lands  piece 
by  piece  and  shoved  them  to  the  West.  This  together  with 
the  wars  has  reduced  them  to  poverty.  Before  Americans 
came  among  us  we  lived  happily  and  comfortable  and  had 
everything  we  wished;  then  he  said:  My  brother  Clamore,  I 
know  you  have  given  your  hand  to  the  great  American  people ; 
I  have  also  but  now  I  wish  to  forsake  that  hand  and  I  wish 
you  to  do  so  too.  We  have  nothing  to  gain  from  the  whites 
everything  to  lose ;  presenting  a  tomahawk :  if  you  accept  this 
tomahawk,  you  shall  be  let  into  the  secret.4 
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CHAPTER  YII 
THE  CHICKASAWS 


ADAIR  says  of  the  Chickasaws :  I  was  accompanied  by  my 
,  two  cheerful  and  gallant  Ckikkasah  friends  already  men¬ 
tioned  with  forty  of  their  chosen  wTarriors  brave  as  ever  trod 
the  ground  and  faithful  under  the  greatest  dangers  even  to 
death.1 

To  which  the  Editor  adds  the  following  note :  This  enconium 
on  the  Chickasaws  finds  full  confirmation  on  the  part  of  his¬ 
torians  and  travelers,  French,  Spanish,  and  English :  The  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Chickasaws  is  very  warlike.  The  men  have  regu¬ 
lar  features ;  well  shaped  and  neatly  dressed ;  they  are  fierce 
and  have  a  high  opinion  of  themselves.  The  nations  who  bor¬ 
der  upon  them  who  speak  the  Chickasaw  language  best  value 
themselves  upon  it.  Du  Pratz. 

They  are  accounted  and  esteemed  the  bravest  Indians  upon 
the  main  which  makes  good  the  common  observation  that  the 
bravest  soldiers  are  generally  the  most  civil  to  prisoners. 
Everleigh. 

They  are  the  most  indefatigable  and  most  valiant  of  all  the 
Indians.  Rev.  John  Wesley. 

The  smallest  of  Southern  nations,  but  they  are  also  the 
bravest  and  most  warlike.  Roosevelt. 

Having  in  view  the  part  played  by  the  Chickasaws  in  aid¬ 
ing  the  English  in  holding  the  Mississippi  Valley  against  the 
French,  all  too  scant  attention  has  been  paid  to  that  gallant 
and  remarkable  nation  of  red  men  by  the  historians  of  Amer¬ 
ica.2 

Some  of  the  Chickasaw  women  are  described  as  being  of 
surpassing  beauty.3 

Adair  seems  to  have  taken  one  of  these  Chickasaw  beauties 
for  his  wife,  since  we  read: 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  this  by  the  side  of  a  Chikka- 
sah  female  as  great  a  princess  as  ever  lived  among  the  ancient 
Peruvians  or  Mexicans,  and  she  bids  me  be  sure  not  to  mark 
the  paper  wrong  after  the  manner  of  most  of  the  traders; 
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otherwise  it  will  spoil  the  making  of  good  bread  or  Hommony 
and  of  course  beget  the  ill-will  of  our  white  women.4 

Soon  after  the  Cumberland  settlements  were  made  Robert¬ 
son  learned  that  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Cherokees  had  been 
ancient  enemies  for  generations  past,  that  they  had  rival  and 
unsettled  claims  to  territory  or  Ranting  grounds,  now  within 
the  bounds  of  Tennessee  and  if  a  temporary  peace  had  been 
patched  up  between  them  still  the  eauses  of  their  former  hos¬ 
tilities  had  not  been  removed  and  the  fires  of  hatred  still  smol¬ 
dered.  In  this  situation  of  affairs  Robertson  at  once  and  in¬ 
tuitively  saw  an  opening  for  his  supreme  talent,  Indian  diplo¬ 
macy.  While  he  was  yet  in  his  early  thirties  he  had  resided 
among  the  Cherokees  as  Indian  A^ent  for  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  then  learning  the  Cherokee  language  and  also  learn¬ 
ing  the  Indian’s  psychology,  his  emotions,  how  he  felt,  how 
he  was  moved  to  action  and  how  he  reasoned.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  to  come  between  these  two  tribes  of  savages  the 
Cherokees  and  the  Chickasaws  and  to  blow  the  coals  of  tlieir 
ancient  animosities  at  least  to  the  extent  of  giving  one  or  both 
of  them  something  else  to  think  about  besides  making  war  on 
the  Cumberland  settlers.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature.  And  since  the  Chickasaws  though  very  brave  and 
warlike  were  decidedly  the  weaker  party,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  convince  their  Chiefs  that  what  they  most  needed,  if  they 
would  continue  to  hold  their  country,  or  even  to  live,  was  a 
strong  friendship  and  alliance  with  the  white  people  against 
their  hereditary  enemies  the  Cherokees.  Would  it  not  be  a 
protection  to  them  to  have  as  a  buffer  force  the  rifles  of  a 
white  settlement  between  the  Cherokees  on  the  East  and  the 
Creeks  to  the  South  and  East! 

The  Chickasaws  were  reminded  that  they  were  not  on  very 
good  terms  with  the  powerful  Creek  tribe.  Both  the  Creeks 
and  the  Cherokees  were  enemies  of  the  white  people :  suppose 
these  two  tribes  should  combine  against  the  Chickasaws; 
would  that  smaller  tribe  be  able  to  .successfully  defend  itself 
standing  alone  against  such  united  forces  while  at  the  same 
time  the  Chickasaws  were  fighting  the  white  people! 

The  white  people  were  ready  and  willing  to  make  peace 
with  the  Chickasaws  and  what  better  and  stronger  friends 
could  the  Chickasaws  have  than  those  men  who  alone  knew 
how  to  make  both  rifles  and  cannon  and  powder  and  lead  bul- 
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lets!  The  white  people  were  also  the  best  farmers,  raised  the 
most  corn  and  meat  and  had  some  to  spare  for  their  friends 
in  time  of  famine. 

The  force  of  these  arguments  and  suggestions  were  felt  and 
they  prevailed.  The  Chickasaws  were  won  over  and  they 
ceased  all  hostilities  against  the  Cumberland  settlements  and 
became  ever  afterwards  their  steadfast,  faithful  and  reliable 
allies  and  friends.  In  the  year  1783  they  came  to  Nashville 
and  made  a  formal  treaty  of  peace  with  Commissioners  Don- 
nelson  and  Martin,  appointed  by  the  State  of  Virginia;  why 
appointed  by  that  State  does  not  clearly  appear  unless  Vir¬ 
ginia  then  still  believed  that  the  Cumberland  settlements  were 
within  her  territory.  As  it  was  to  their  interest  so  to  do,  the 
Chickasaws  always  abided  by  this  treaty  and  were  the  friends 
of  the  American  white  people.  The  whites  and  the  Chicka¬ 
saws  were  many  times  helpful  to  each  other. 

When  the  Chickasaws  and  Greeks  were  in  later  years  at 
war,  so  that  as  Piomingo  the  Chickasaw  Chief  wrote  (with  a 
white  man’s  help)  his  women  could  raise  no  corn  and  his  tribe 
was  in  danger  of  starvation,  their  white  friends  came  to  their 
assistance  and  supplied  their  needs  sending  corn  by  boats 
down  the  Cumberland,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.4  5 

When  the  United  States  were  at  war  with  the  Northern 
tribes  about  the  Great  Lakes,  in  1794,  the  Chickasaws  sent  a 
contingent  of  their  warriors  to  aid  General  Wayne. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Cherokees  were  in  the  battle 
of  Fallen  Timbers  on  the  side  of  the  Northern  tribes.6 

They  had  previously  gone  against  General  St.  Clair  on  No¬ 
vember  4,  1791. 

And  in  the  War  of  1812,  the  Chickasaws  again  fought  on 
the  American  side  under  General  Jackson  against  the  Creeks 
the  allies  of  the  British.8 

The  following  account  of  a  visit  made  by  the  Chief  Piomin¬ 
go  and  other  Chickasaw  Indians  to  President  Washington  is 
found  in  the  Diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams  who  was  himself 
the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States,  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  Andrew  Jackson: 

By  invitation  of  the  President  I  attended  the  reception  he 
gave  to  Piomingo  and  a  number  of  other  Chickasaw  Indians. 
Five  Chiefs,  seven  warriors,  four  boys,  and  an  interpreter 
constituted  the  company.  As  soon  as  the  whole  were  seated 
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the  ceremony  of  smoking  began.  A  large  East  Indian  pipe 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  hall.  The  tube  which  appeared 
to  be  of  leather  was  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  began  and  after  two  or  three  whiffs  passed  the  tube  to 
Piomingo ;  he  to  the  next  Chief  and  so  all  around.  Whether 
this  ceremony  be  really  of  Indian  origin  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed  I  confess  I  have  some  doubt.  At  least  these  Indians 
appeared  to  be  quite  unused  to  it  and  from  their  manner  of 
going  through  it  looked  as  if  they  were  submitting  to  a  pro¬ 
cess  in  compliance  with  our  custom.  Some  of  them  I  thought 
smiled  with  such  an  expression  of  countenance  as  denoted  a 
sense  of  novelty  and  frivolity  too  as  if  the  ceremony  struck 
them  not  only  as  new  but  also  as  ridiculous. 

When  it  was  finished,  the  President  addressed  them  in  a 
speech  which  he  read  stopping  at  the  close  of  every  sentence 
for  the  interpreter  to  translate  it. 

Observed  that  the  interpreter  at  the  close  of  every  sentence 
concluded  by  repeating  the  same  words  twice  over.  The 
sound  was  something  like  this,  Tshkyer !  Tshkyer ! 9 

But  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  and  intelli¬ 
gent  a  man  as  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  pipe  of  peace,  as  an 
Indian  custom  is  too  well  attested  to  admit  of  any  doubt. 
However,  this  East  Indian  pipe  was  probably  a  novelty  to 
the  Chickasaws. 

On  this  occasion  President  Washington  gave  to  these  In¬ 
dians  a  formal  document  reading  as  follows : 

George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 

To  all  whom  these  shall  come: 

Know  ye  that  the  nation  of  Indian  called  Chickasaws : 

In  habiting  the  District  of  land  herein  described,  to-wit: 
Beginning  on  the  Ohio  at  the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters 
of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  Chicka¬ 
saws  and  Choctaws,  a  little  below  the  trading  path. 

And  the  towns,  villages,  and  lands  of  the  same  community 
are  in  their  persons,  towns,  villages,  lands,  and  hunting 
grounds  and  other  rights  and  property  in  the  peace  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  United  States  are  hereby  warned  not  to  commit  any 
injury,  trespass  or  molestation  whatever  on  the  persons, 
lands,  hunting  grounds,  or  other  rights  or  property  of  the 
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said  Indians.  And  they  and  all  others  are  in  like  manner  for¬ 
bidden  to  purchase,  accept,  agree,  treat  with  the  said  Indians 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  title  or  occupation  of  any  lands 
held  or  claimed  by  them  and  I  do  hereby  call  upon  all  citizens 
in  authority  under  the  United  States  and  citizens  thereof  in 
their  several  capacities  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  and  punishment  according  to  law  of  all  persons  who 
shall  be  found  offending  in  the  premises. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States, 
this  twenty-first  day  of  July  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four.10 

This  document  was  useful  to  the  Chickasaws  in  after  years 
as  a  muniment  of  title. 

But  they  misinterpreted  it  to  justify  them  in  taking  the 
initiative  to  make  war  on  the  Creeks  because  the  Creeks  were 
hostile  to  their  friends,  the  United  States,  and  thereby  got 
themselves  into  serious  trouble.11 

In  the  year  1795  the  United  States  Government,  and  more 
particularly  its  War  Department,  then  under  Timothy  Pick¬ 
ering  as  Secretary  of  War,  seemed  equally  as  unmindful  of  its 
obligations  of  honor  to  aid  these  Indians,  who  had  demon¬ 
strated  time  and  again  their  friendly  disposition  to  Ameri¬ 
cans,  as  it  was  of  its  obligations  to  furnish  protection  to  its 
own  citizens,  the  Cumberland  settlers.  On  March  23,  1795, 
Pickering  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Governor  Blount  of  seven 
printed  pages.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  at  length  but  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  in  his  book,  The  Winning  of  the  W est, 
is  scathing  in  his  denunciation  of  it  and  does  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  it  shows  Pickering  wholly  unfit  for  his  position. 

Pickering  writes :  To  the  question  whether  in  case  the  mu¬ 
tual  injuries  of  the  Chickasaws  and  the  Cherokees  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Creeks  on  the  other,  should  bring  on  a  war  be¬ 
tween  them,  the  United  States  should  support  the  former? 
The  answer  is  in  the  negative.  I  know  not  of  any  treaty  or 
promise  pledging  the  United  States  for  such  support.  The 
protection  mentioned  in  all  the  treaties  with  the  Indian  Na¬ 
tions,  being  due  to  all,  is  not  to  be  construed  as  a  promise  of 
assistance  from  the  United  States  to  such  of  them  as  involve 
themselves  in  wars  with  others.12 

He  wholly  ignores  the  fact  that  while  there  was  no  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  these  same  Chickasaw  Indians  had  gone 
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to  the  assistance  the  year  before  (1794)  of  General  Wayne 
against  the  Northern  tribes  toward  whom  they  had  no  griev¬ 
ance. 

That  Pickering  was  equally  callous  in  regard  to  the  Cum¬ 
berland  settlers  is  shown  by  the  following: 

These  observations  will  furnish  the  answer  to  a  third  ques¬ 
tion  :  Whether  the  Cherokees  shall  stop,  and  if  not  otherwise 
to  be  prevented,  destroy  any  Creeks  passing  through  their 
country  on  their  way  to  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States? 
Certainly  not.13 

No  friendly  Indians  must  raise  their  hands  against  the  hos¬ 
tile  Creeks  on  the  war  path  and  on  their  way  against  the  Cum¬ 
berland  settlements  there  to  commit  theft,  arson,  murder  and 
rape  against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Pacifists 
should  certainly  erect  a  statue  to  this  man  and  crown  it  with 
a  laurel  wreath  as  their  beau  ideal  of  a  Secretarv  of  War. 

Piomingo,  Chief  of  the  Cbickasaws,  expecting  an  attack 
from  the  Creeks  in  overwhelming  numbers,  because  he  had 
struck  them  as  enemies  of  his  friends  the  white  people,  ap¬ 
plied  to  General  Robertson  for  aid  but  in  view  of  this  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  General  Robertson  was  compelled 
to  reply  that  such  aid  was  beyond  his  official  power. 

Writing  again,  September  1,  1795,  Piomingo  said: 

Sir:  As  what  I  expected  of  your  assistance  is  out  of  your 
power  I  hope  I  have  made  good  times  for  you  if  I  have  made 
bad  for  myself,  and  if  so,  you  shall  hear  that  I  die  like  a 
man.14 

But  the  situation  had  in  it  too  strong  an  appeal  to  the  fun¬ 
damental  virtues  of  frontiersmen  to  be  ignored  by  them  as 
individuals  whatever  might  be  the  view  of  officials  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  then  the  seat  of  Government,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter. 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

Knoxville,  Nov.  11,  1795. 

Sik  :  I  am  informed  that  notwithstanding  my  orders  to  you 
of  August  11,  respecting  the  keeping  of  six  Howitzers,  Pow¬ 
der  and  Ball  at  Nashville,  subject  to  further  orders,  that  all 

of  those  articles  mav  have  been  sent  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation 

* 

by  Captain  John  Gordon  by  the  way  of  the  Chickasaw  Bluff. 
I  request  you  to  inform  me  by  whose  order  they  "were  sent, 
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and  that  you  will,  if  sent  by  your  order,  forward  to  me  a  copy 
of  your  instructions  to  Capt.  Gordon. 

I  could  not  presume  that  they  could  be  sent  by  any  order  but 
yours,  if  Colonel  Henley  had  not  taught  me  to  believe  he  had 

given  it. 

The  Creeks  will  no  doubt  be  informed  thereof  and  what  they 
may  think  of  such  a  measure  at  the  very  moment,  the  first  in 
all  their  lives,  that  they  had  seriously  determined  to  be  at 
peace  with  the  United  States,  remains  yet  to  be  determined, 
or  more  properly,  it  remains  yet  to  be  determined  what  part 

they  will  act  upon  such  occasion.15 

Here  again,  as  on  several  other  occasions,  Governor  Blount 
proved  himself  to  be  no  expert  in  Indian  psychology  for  when 
the  Creeks  did  hear  that  the  white  man  had  sent  these  big 
guns  (of  which  like  all  Indians  they  were  mortally  afraid) 
to  the  Chickasaws,  and  also  that  about  one  hundred  pioneer 
volunteers  under  the  German,  Colonel  Mansker,  had  marched 
to  their  assistance  they  gave  up  their  projected  expedition 
and  returned  again  to  their  own  country. 

Piomingo  wished  to  send  his  favorite  daughter  to  the  Cum¬ 
berland  settlements  to  learn  to  read  and  write  and  also  to 
spin,  and  there  was  some  correspondence  about  it  but  whether 
or  not  she  ever  actually  came  does  not  appear.16 

But  others  of  their  children  did  come  and  were  under  the 
supervision  and  protection  of  General  Robertson.1' 

He  also  was  interested  and  active  in  establishing  schools 
for  the  Chickasaw  children  when  he  wTas  Indian  Agent  among 
them.18 

But  like  all  such  amiable  and  pious  philanthropists  he  prob¬ 
ably  had  to  be  contented  with  only  a  partial,  relative  and  qual¬ 
ified  success.  For  since  his  day  and  time  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  spent  millions  in  similar  efforts  but  the 
process  of  introducing  the  white  man’s  book  learning,  his  way 
of  thinking,  his  aspirations,  ideals  and  ambitions  into  the  In¬ 
dian’s  brain  has  been  (to  say  the  least  of  it)  but  a  slow  and 
halting  process  resulting  in  a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  Negro;  no  way  having  yet  been  de¬ 
vised  by  even  the  most  gifted  educators  of  putting  the  lull 
measure  of  a  quart  into  a  pint  cup.  The  half  breeds,  quad¬ 
roons  and  octoroons  do  of  course  a  little  better  in  approach¬ 
ing  the  standards  of  the  whites  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  sug- 
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gested  that  they  were  especially  aided  therein  by  their  savage 
blood  and  instincts.  And  at  last  this  cross  breeding  is  only 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  for  all  that  the  colored  race  gains 
the  white  race  loses  by  miscegenation  and  the  net  result  is 
no  real  progress  at  all. 

This  is  seemingly  a  self-evident  proposition,  nevertheless  it 
will  not  be  universally  admitted  but  no  serious  student  of 
eugenics  will  deny  it. 

That  the  Chickasaws  showed  otherwise  a  little  more  ambi¬ 
tion  than  was  usual  among  Indians  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  white  man’s  ways  of  life,  is  indicated  by  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  bv  General  Robertson  while  he 
was  serving  as  United  States  agent  to  that  tribe. 

General  Robertson  to  the  Honorable  John  Armstrong,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  War 

Chickasaw  Agency,  March,  4, 1813. 

They,  the  Chickasaws,  are  ready  to  do  their  part  towards 
making  a  final  settlement  with  the  deceitful,  murdering  vil- 
lians,  the  Creeks.  They  gratefully  acknowledge  the  happy 
state  they  were  in  by  following  the  advice,  with  the  assistance 
given  them,  of  the  American  Government:  they  acknowledge 
that  they  have  been  furnished  with  implements  of  husbandry 
and  instruments  for  manufacturing  and  have  been  taught 
how  to  use  them;  but  the  Creeks  envy  them  on  account  of 
their  prosperity;  and  these  (the  Chickasaws),  being  a  small 
nation  they  have  as  they  say  followed  their  Father  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  advice  in  settling  out  on  farms  raising  stock  and  mak¬ 
ing  their  own  clothing  and  had  a  great  desire  to  live  at  peace 
with  all  nations  but  the  Creeks  who  are  common  disturbers  of 
the  peace  have  compelled  the  Chickasaws  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  their  happy  situation  by  collecting  more  compactly  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  and  to  be  more 
able  to  give  aid  in  humbling  the  Creeks. 

They  ask  as  a  particular  favor  of  you  to  give  them  tw^o 
companies  of  Rangers  *  *  *  with  that  force  and  the  additional 
aid  they  can  give  they  will  be  able  to  defend  themselves  and 
to  protect  the  southern  frontiers  of  Tennessee  by  preventing 
hostile  parties  passing  from  the  northward  to  the  Creeks.20 

The  letter  that  follows  is  now  in  the  files  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  It  is  in  the  hand  of  General  Robertson.  It  may 
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be  interesting  as  showing  the  fidelity  of  the  Chickasaws  to  the 
white  people  of  America,  and  also  the  diplomatic  procedure 
between  Indian  tribes.  No  address  is  given,  but  internal  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  it  went  direct  to  the  President. 

General  Robertson  to  the  President 

Nashville,  September  9,  1811. 

Sib:  Our  papers  have  stated  for  some  time  back  that  the 
northard  Indians  have  shown  a  disposition  to  be  troublesome 
on  our  frontiers. 

There  is  in  this  place  a  very  noted  Chief  of  the  Chickasaws 
a  man  of  truth,  John  Brown,  known  as  Old  John  Brown.  His 
son,  John  Brown,  was  at  our  general  seat  of  Government  some 
years  past.  He  has  made  known  to  me  that  his  wish  is  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  informed  that 
there  is  a  combination  of  the  Northern  tribes  of  Indians  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  English,  as  he  is  informed,  to  unite  in  falling 
on  the  frontier  settlements  and  that  they  are  about  inviting 
the  Southard  tribes  to  join  them.  That  about  two  months 
past  came  a  company  of  Northard  Indians  clothed  with  pow¬ 
ers  to  unite  them  (the  Chickasaws)  and  all  other  Southard 
tribes  to  the  Northard  combination  which  would  enable  them 
to  strike  a  hard  blow;  and  offered  them  painted  tobacco  and 
beads;  and  that  they  expected  to  return  with  the  Chickasaw 
tobacco  and  beads  in  token  of  their  uniting  and  sincerity. 

That  the  answer  of  the  Chickasaws  was:  that  they  might 
take  their  tobacco  to  such  nations  as  would  accept  it  for  the 
Chickasaws  are  not  disposed  to  smoke  such  tobacco  nor  had 
they  any  such  beads  to  exchange. 

That  about  the  time  that  Brown  passed  Colbert’s  ferry, 
[on  the  Tennessee  River]  there  was  passing  south  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  three  nations  one  very  far  to  the  North;  they  would 
not  name  the  tribes  they  were  of,  piloted  by  two  Creeks  to  the 
Creek  Nation. 

Their  manners  and  paintings  were  of  a  warlike  nature. 

George  Colbert  enquired  their  business.  He  was  answered 
that  would  be  known  when  they  reached  the  Creek  Nation. 

Captain  Brown  being  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  give  Your  Excellency  his  information,  on  his  apologiz¬ 
ing  that  he  was  not  well  acquainted  with  officers  now  in  com¬ 
mand  of  this  country. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 
THE  CREEKS 

Alexander  McGilliyray,  Creek  Chief 

THIS  Indian  Chief  who  was  born  in  Alabama  about  1740 
and  died  at  Pensacola,  February  17, 1793,  had  commingled 
in  his  veins  the  blood  of  the  Scotchman,  the  Frenchman,  and 
the  Spaniard,  with  the  noble  blood  of  the  “Wild  Wind,”  or 
“Wind  Family,”  the  most  aristocratic  and  influential  family 
in  the  Creek  nation.1 

He  was  the  son  of  a  Scotchman,  a  powerful  Georgia  trader 
and  politician,  Lachlan  McGillivray,  and  a  half-breed  Indian 
woman,  so  that  he  was  three-quarters  white.  The  elder  Mc¬ 
Gillivray  Js  name  headed  the  list  of  Loyalists  who  were  exiled 
and  whose  property  was  confiscated  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
during  the  Revolution,  Alexander  who  had  been  employed  as  a 
British  agent  apparently  fell  heir  to  this  claim  on  his  father’s 
retirement  to  Scotland  and  freely  admitted  to  the  Spaniards 
that  the  loss  of  this  property  valued  at  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  his  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Georgians.3  He  was  educated  in  Charleston  by  his 
uncle  Farquhar  McGillivray,  a  Protestant  clergyman.  He  was 
working  in  a  mercantile  establishment  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
when  at  an  early  age  he  was  called  by  the  Creek  Nation  to 
be  one  of  their  Chiefs  and  to  assume  the  position  in  their  In¬ 
dian  councils  to  which  his  talents  and  his  influential  family 
entitled  him.  Throughout  the  war  for  American  Independ¬ 
ence  he  was  devoted  to  the  measures  of  England,  by  which 
nation  he  was  given  the  rank  and  pay  of  Colonel.  At  the  close 
of  that  war  he  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  Spanish 
authorities  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  making  a  treaty  with 
the  Spaniards  at  Pensacola,  June  1,  1784,  by  which  he  vir¬ 
tually  acknowledged  the  Spanish  King  as  his  sovereign.  But 
he  did  not  take  this  so  seriously  six  years  afterwards  in  1790, 
as  to  prevent  him  from  entering  into  an  inconsistent  treaty 
at  New  York,  with  the  United  States. 
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McGillivray’s  life  was  as  varied  and  many-sided  as  his 
Spanish-Scottish-Creek-French  ancestry  was  heterogeneous. 
Somewhat  better  educated  than  such  frontiersmen  as  John 
Sevier  and  J ames  Robertson  he  lived  not  the  life  of  an  Indian 
Chief,  nor  even  a  white  trader,  but  that  of  a  prosperous  South¬ 
ern  planter  with  numerous  slaves,  horses,  and  cattle,  and 
broad  acres  of  farm  land  on  the  Coosa  River  near  the  pres¬ 
ent  city  of  Montgomery,  Alabama.  He  seldom  if  ever  took 
part  in  the  fighting  that  he  instigated.  He  was  a  Mason,  his 
garb  was  a  white  man’s,  and  his  abode  a  house,  and  he  pos¬ 
sessed  and  used  a  well-stocked  sideboard  and  spread  a  lavish 
table.  But  the  lady  who  presided  at  his  table  was  an  Indian 
squaw  and  there  were  other  squaws.  He  was  a  heavy  drinker 
— a  fault  common  among  eighteenth-century  gentlemen ; — was 
subject  to  fearful  blinding  headaches  and  was  sometimes 
seized  with  gusts  of  primitive  passion  as  on  one  occasion  when 
he  could  scarcely  restrain  himself  from  scalping  the  back¬ 
woodsmen  of  Georgia  in  order  to  avenge  a  slighting  remark 
made  by  an  Indian  Commissioner  from  Connecticut. 

Spain’s  Treaty  1784  with  the  Creeks 

At  the  Treaty  of  Peace  at  Paris,  September  3,  1783,  Great 
Britain  formally  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  France  had  already  done  so  by  forming  an  alliance 
with  Americans  against  Great  Britain  while  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War  was  flagrant.  The  King  of  Spain  allied  himself 
with  France  against  England  during  that  war  and  thus  in¬ 
directly  aided  our  revolution  but  he  would  go  no  further  for 
he  always  refused  to  the  United  States  a  formal  alliance.  He 
had  so  many  distant  colonies  of  his  own  that  he  naturally 
hesitated  to  put  his  royal  sanction  on  rebellion  lest  his  over¬ 
sea  subjects  should  interpret  his  action  thus :  Go  and  do  thou 
likewise.4 

He  persisted  in  this  half-way  policy  at  the  peace  conference 
at  Paris  in  1783  for  he  there  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
England  but  he  signed  nothing  with  the  United  States  and  left 
without  even  then  and  there  acknowledging  our  independence 
though  he  had  helped  to  achieve  it. 

He  was  never  entirely  sympathetic  nor  friendly  with  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  justly  feared  that  our  rapid  growth  and  expansion 
eventually  would  absorb  all  of  his  vast  but  vacant  lands  west 
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of  the  Mississippi  and  likewise  the  port  of  New  Orleans  at  its 
mouth.5 

This  he  first  wished  to  prevent  altogether,  and  if  that  were 
found  to  be  impracticable,  then  to  put  off  that  evil  day  as  long 
as  possible  and  to  that  end,  at  Pensacola,  in  1784,  he  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  hostile  Creeks. 

Carondelet  succeeded  Miro  December  30,  1791, 6  as  Spain’s 
representative  at  New  Orleans. 

The  practical  result  was  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
Counsels  of  State  in  Madrid,  when  translated  into  action  on 
the  far  distant  Spanish- American  Frontier  the  policy  of  Spain 
appeared  to  be  sometimes  wavering,  sometimes  contradictory, 
never  too  friendly,  and  often  pernicious,  malignant  and  hos- 

^e’  Colonel  Robertson  to  Governor  Martin,  N.  C. 

Nashville,  August  5,  1784. 

Sir:  Since  I  had  the  honor  of  writing  to  you  several  ac¬ 
counts  from  the  Southard  (a  copy  I  enclose)  from  two  per¬ 
sons  resident  with  the  Chickasaws  which  seem  confirmed  by 
a  multitude  of  circumstances. 

Mr . showed  me  a  letter  from  Alexander 

McGillivray,  a  half  breed  and  Chief  of  the  Creeks;  in  which 
he  mentions  having  put  the  Creek  Nation  under  the  protection 
of  the  King  of  Spain  who  is  to  assist  them  in  case  of  a  rupture 
with  the  Americans  which  he  thinks  inevitable  as  he  says  the 
dispute  between  the  Creeks  and  Georgia  concerning  lands 
grows  every  day  more  serious. 

I  can  hardly  imagine  the  Court  of  Spain  can  countenance 
these  proceedings;  but  rather  think  they  proceed  from  the 
rapacity  of  the  Spanish  officers  desirous  to  make  a  breach  be¬ 
twixt  us  and  the  Indians  in  order  to  engross  the  whole  of 
their  trade. 

The  Chickamoggas  have  joined  the  Creeks  and  I  am  in¬ 
formed  they  intend  to  begin  hostilities  immediately;  were  it 
possible  to  carry  on  a  campaign  against  them  I  think  it  would 
strike  terror  into  the  Indian  nations  and  be  a  sure  means  of 
obtaining  peace  with  the  whole. 

Nothing  would  more  conduce  to  obtain  influence  over  the 
Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  than  an  appointment  of  an  agent 
iri  those  nations  who  might  carry  on  trade  with  them — and  as 
I  imagine  these  countries  will  fall  under  the  immediate  di- 
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rection  of  Congress  I  beg  your  excellency  to  represent  this 
matter  to  our  delegates  in  Congress.  If  they  should  think  it 
advisable  to  appoint  one  Mr.  John  Turnbull,  from  his  long 
residence  and  influence  with  these  nations  would  I  apprehend 
be  very  serviceable  in  that  capacity. 

There  are  now  about  thirty  Chickasaws  here  with  two  of 
their  Chiefs  the  Mountain  Leader  (Piomingo)  and  Glover 
with  whom  we  lately  had  a  talk  the  substance  of  which  I  have 
enclosed  together  with  the  belts  delivered  which  they  beg  your 
excellency  will  accept. 

I  cannot  learn  whether  the  Choctaws  have  yet  agreed  to 
submit  to  Spanish  protection  or  not  but  expect  to  know  in  a 
few  days  of  which  I  shall  inform  your  Excellency  by  the 

earliest  opportunity.7 

Creek  Treaty  at  New  York  with  the  United  States,  1790 

The  first  attempt  of  General  Washington  to  form  a  treaty 
with  the  Creeks  was  a  failure.  Exertions  were  renewed 
through  sundry  persons  and  especially  by  the  embassy  of 
Colonel  Willett.  By  these  attentions  and  solicitations  the 
dominant  chief  McGillivray,  was  prevailed  upon  to  tiavel  to 
New  York,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  administration. 
The  Government  had  furnished  ample  funds  for  the  traveling 
expenses.  This  politic  chief  determined  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion.  He  prepared  for  a  display;  taking  with  him  eight  and 
twenty  of  the  principal  chiefs  and  warriors,  armed,  painted 
and  plumed,  with  silver  bands  on  their  arms  and  rings  in  their 
noses,  with  blanket  and  breech-clout,  with  moccasin  and  leg- 
gins,  and  tinkling  ornaments:  They  were  indeed  the  cynosure 
of  every  eye  the  observed  of  all  observers. 

The  administration  had  been  advised  of  the  coming  of  the 
chiefs  and  prepared  to  give  them  a  hearty  welcome,  comfort¬ 
able  accommodations  and  liberal  entertainment^ 

McGillivray  was  highly  complimented  and  his  friendship 
and  that  of  his  people  solicited  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the 

earth. 

The  Tammany  Society— then  but  recently  organized— made 
great  preparations  in  Indian  dresses  and  ornaments  for  this 
occasion.  They  came  out  with  all  their  savage  paraphernalia, 
painted  and  dressed  as  Indians  with  hatchets,  warclubs,  bows 
and  arrows,  with  nodding  plumes  of  borst-tails  and  hip  bands, 
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red  and  blue.  They  doubtless  thought  themselves  worthy  of 
the  envy  of  the  Simon-pures. 

The  Grand  Sacliem  of  the  Tammanites  was  most  savagely 
arrayed.  He  was  very  rude  and  nude  indeed  for  a  sham. 

The  Creeks  received  these  attentions  with  stolid  indiffer¬ 
ence  or  with  a  grunt  which,  whether  it  signified  little  or  much, 
they  alone  could  tell. 

The  result  was  the  treaty  of  August  17,  1790  ;  a  treaty  un¬ 
satisfactory  to  the  Creek  nation  and  certainly  not  less  so  as 
to  the  stationers  on  the  Cumberland.  By  it  a  large  territory 
was  ceded — or  restored? — to  the  Creeks;  presents  given  and 
annuities  engaged.  By  a  private  article  McGillivray  received 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  satisfaction  of  his  demands  for 
losses  of  property  during  the  Bevolutionary  War  that  had 
belonged  to  his  father  a  Scotchman,  a  Tory  and  an  Indian 
trader,  Laclan  McGillivray.8 

This  treaty  gave  great  offense  to  the  people  of  Washington 
District.  The  4 4 restoration’ 9  of  an  extensive  wilderness  which 
the  savages  needed  not — their  claim  to  which  they  had  parted 
with  by  several  treaties  for  considerations  paid  to  them  and 
in  the  execution  of  which  great  inconvenience  and  loss  must 
ensue  to  white  settlers — this  article  in  the  treaty  was  con¬ 
demned  and  the  administration  charged  with  partiality  and 
truckling — ignorance  or  contempt  of  former  treaties — of  the 
rights  of  purchase  and  settlement; — of  partiality  to  the  In¬ 
dians  and  of  obsequiousness  to  Spaniards  and  to  French  and 
with  susceptibility  to  English  artifice  and  flattery.9 

Carondelet  the  Spanish  Governor  at  New  Orleans  did  his 
best  to  get  McGillivray  to  repudiate  the  treaty  of  New  York 
and  to  incite  the  Indians  against  the  United  States.  He  gave 
McGillivray  twice  as  big  a  pension  as  he  received  as  a  briga¬ 
dier-general  from  the  United  States.  The  Chieftain’s  alle¬ 
giance  readily  shifted  to  the  higher  bidder.  The  Spaniards 
made  gifts  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Creeks.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  tlqit  nation  refused  to  carry  out  the  New  York  treaty.10 

After  this  New  York  treaty  of  1790,  the  Cumberland  settlers 
for  a  little  while  indulged  the  vain  hope  that  it  would  be  effec¬ 
tive  and  give  them  peace  with  the  Creeks,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  following  letter. 
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General  Robertson  to  General  Daniel  Smith,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Territory  and  Then  Acting  Governor  in  the 
Absence  of  Governor  Blount 

Nashville,  November  14,  1791. 

Sib:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  your  Excellency  that 
seven  Creeks  came  to  my  house  two  days  past  with  a  flag  and 
pass  from  General  McGillivray.  They  show  every  mark  of 
friendship  and  I  can  not  doubt  the  reality  of  it.  They  have 
applied  to  me  to  get  several  guns  mended  which  I  shall  do ; 
and  think  it  may  have  a  good  tendency  to  furnish  them  and 
others  of  their  nation  with  corn  that  come  in  from  their  hunt¬ 
ing  camps  because  I  believe  that  hath  been  one  great  cause 
of  attaching  the  Chickasaws  to  us ;  finding  it  to  be  to  their  in¬ 
terest  to  be  friendly  they  will  prevent  thieves  from  stealing 
our  horses. 

The  leader  has  applied  to  me  to  buy  for  him  a  gun.  I  see 
nothing  he  has  to  pay  but  I  intend  to  get  him  one  if  I  can  and 
inform  him  it  is  a  present  to  him  he  being  the  first  Creek 
coming  in  friendly  to  this  country  after  the  peace  concluded 
with  General  McGillivray  and  I  intend  applying  to  some  per¬ 
sons  to  assist  me  in  giving  the  others  a  blanket  apiece  as  I  can 
not  bear  the  whole  expense  being  so  distressed  by  furnishing 
with  provisions  and  other  articles  the  Chickasaws.  I  have 
killed  them  a  beef. 

We  have  no  person  here  that  can  speak  the  language  prop¬ 
erly.  I  have  sent  to  Red  River  for  Dier  and  shall  take  every 
step  to  gain  their  good  will  and  to  have  communication  with 
them  and  desire  your  Excellency’s  advice  or  orders 

I  have  enclosed  a  true  copy  of  the  page  the  Chief  has.11 

The  Creek  Credentials 

As  a  peace  has  been  happily  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Southern  Nations  of  Indians  some  Greeks  in¬ 
tend  going  into  Cumberland  and  hunting  there-abouts.  Pai- 
ticularly  the  bearer  of  this  a  warrior  of  great  note.  His  hon¬ 
esty  and  integrity  may  be  fully  depended  on  for  the  observ- 
ance  of  good  order. 

I  herebv  request  that  the  citizens  of  that  State  to  have 

civility  and  friendship  to  him  and  party. 

16  Sept.,  1791.  Ajlex  McGilbrey.  (Sic) 
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That  this  tribe  of  Creeks  were  the  extreme  savages  of  the 
savages  is  demonstrated  by  these  two  following  items  of 
their  history,  during  the  war  of  1812  when  the  Creeks  were 
allied  with  the  British. 

General  Robertson  to  Governor  Blount 

Chickasaw  Agency,  March  5,  1813. 

#  I  have  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  there  is  another  hor¬ 
rid  murder  added  to  the  atrocities  of  the  Creeks.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Lieut.  Anthony,  Commandant  at  the  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,  dated  25th  ult.  describing  the  destruction  of  a  number 
of  families ;  one  woman  cut  open  a  child  taken  out  and  stuck 
on  a  stake.13 

In  1795  before  hostilities  began  between  the  Creeks  and  the 
Chickasaws  a  number  of  Creeks  had  married  Chickasaw 
wives ;  but  when  the  war  broke  out  they  killed  the  women  and 
their  children.  They  count  relationship  only  on  the  sure  side, 
the  mother’s  side;  hence  the  children  were  as  much  Chicka¬ 
saws  as  their  mothers  and  equally  the  victims  of  Creek  ven¬ 
geance.  Some  few  were  allowed  to  escape  to  their  own  nation 
and  some  it  is  presumed,  to  the  beloved  town  or  city  of  ref¬ 
uge.14 

James  Carey,  one  of  the  interpreters  of  the  United  States 
residing  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  made  a  statement  November 
3,  1792,  as  follows : 

The  eight  Creeks  who  took  Gallaspie’s  son  boasted  at 
Carey’s  house  that  the  Creeks  did  all  they  could  to  provoke 
the  United  States  to  war  with  them;  that  they  killed  and 
scalped  men,  women,  and  children ;  that  they  took  them  pris¬ 
oners  and  made  them  slaves  like  negroes ;  that  they  debauched 
their  women,  that  they  took  their  property  and  that  they  had 
done  it  for  many  years  yet  they  could  not  make  them  mad. 

What  else  can  we  do  to  provoke  them?  Shall  we  take  some 

man  and  b - him,  and  send  him  back  to  tell  his  people  and 

try  if  that  will  not  rouse  them  to  war? 15 

Adair  says  that  as  the  Creeks  had  water  carriages  from  the 
two  Floridas  (east  and  west)  and  great  trade  by  land  from 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  this  nation  regulated  the  Indian 
balance  of  power  in  our  southern  parts  of  North  America. 
European  powers  paid  them  annual  tribute  under  the  vague 
appellation  of  presents.  Their  old  men  being  long  and  well 
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informed  by  the  opposite  parties  of  the  different  views  and 
intrigues  of  European  powers  became  surprisingly  crafty  in 
every  turn  of  low  politics. 115 

Washington’s  Peace  Policy  with  the  Indians 


The  announced  policy  of  Washington’s  administration  was 
peace  with  the  entire  world.  He  knew  that  while  the  young 
Republic  was  then  weak  and  poor  that  it  was  rapidly  growing 
both  in  wealth  and  population. 

Let  us  have  peace  and  let  our  country  grow  undisturbed 
and  let  it  wax  to  such  wealth  and  strength  as  to  become  one 
of  the  most  respectable  among  the  family  of  nations. 

This  policy  extended  to  peace  with  the  Indian  tribes  whom 
he  sought  to  win  over  to  friendship  with  the  Americans  by 
treaties  and  fair-dealing.  He  was  thoroughly  consistent  in 
this  with  the  Southern  tribes  but  he  sent  three  successive 
armies  one  after  the  other  into  Cfhio,  under  Harmer,  St.  Clair 
and  Mad  Anthony  Wayne  until  he  had  conquered  the  tribes 
of  the  North.  The  Southern  Pioneers  hoped  and  prayed  for 
like  assistance  against  the  Southern  tribes  but  never  got  it. 
General  Washington  himself  was  interested  in  lands  along 
the  Ohio  River  but  of  course  he  had  unselfish  reasons  for  the 
seeming  discriminations  that  after  all  was  not  so  much  his 
act  as  it  was  the  act  of  Congress  which  alone  had  power  to 
declare  war.  But  it  is  true  that  at  one  time  among  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Pioneers,  a  mildew  seemed  to  have  settled  on  the  name 
and  fame  of  W" ashington  because  of  the  indifference  of  his 
administration  to  their  sufferings  and  losses. 

There  is  this  possible  explanation  for  the  seeming  discrim¬ 
ination  against  the  Southern  country,  viz:  The  Spaniards,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  treaty  at  Pensacola  in  1784  had  ioimed  an 
alliance  with  the  Creeks. 

By  this  alliance  the  Creeks  made  themselves  (on  paper  at 
least)  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain.17 


War  Department  to  James  Seagrave,  Agent  to  the  Creeks 


June  10,  1793 


The  state  of  European  politics  renders  it  of  high  importance 
that  the  United  States  should  be  at  peace  with  the  Creeks. 
Exert  yourself  therefore  to  the  utmost  to  this  effect  always 
being  assured  that  your  conduct  in  pursuit  theieof  will  be 
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highly  acceptable  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by 
whose  special  command  I  write  this  letter.18 

The  state  of  European  politics  was  this:  On  February  1, 
1793,  Mr.  Short,  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United 
States,  reached  Madrid  and  on  that  same  day  France  declared 
war  on  Spain. 

Within  a  few  weeks  Great  Britain  and  Spain  finding  them¬ 
selves  engaged  against  France  as  a  common  enemy  entered 
into  a  formal  alliance  against  that  power.19  To  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Washington  it  was  probably  plain  enough  that 
should  the  fortunes  of  war  favor  this  alliance  of  England  and 
Spain  against  France  (already  they  commanded  the  sea),  it 
might  be  easy  to  extend  their  alliance  and  broaden  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  include  a  joint  war  against  the  United  States  especial¬ 
ly  if  the  United  States  should  with  force  and  arms  invade  the 
Creek  country  over  which  Spain  claimed  sovereignty.  In  that 
case  a  war  commenced  by  us  with  the  Creeks  might  end  with 
a  war  that  included  also  Spain  and  England. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case  Washington  desired  peace 
with  the  Creeks  at  almost  any  price,  and  this  may  explain 
the  seeming  discrimination  against  the  South  in  favor  of  the 
North  when  three  consecutive  armies  under  Generals  Harmar, 
St.  Clair  and  Wayne  were  sent  to  conquer  the  Northern  Tribes 
while  not  a  single  Federal  soldier  ever  was  sent  against  these 
Southern  Indians  though  they  had  given  repeated  and  most 
ample  provocation. 

But  soon  after  Short’s  arrival  in  Madrid  the  United  States 
opened  negotiations  with  Spain  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  also  as  to  our  Southern  boundary  and  continued 
these  negotiations  until  they  culminated  in  1795  in  Pinck¬ 
ney’s  Treaty  the  greatest  diplomatic  triumph  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  two  administrations  since  it  conceded  practically  all  that 
we  asked  both  as  to  boundary  and  as  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  by  fishing  in  the  troubled  waters  of  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  that  we  made  this  great  catch.  Spain  feared 
that  we  might  join  her  enemy  and  our  revolutionary  ally 
France,  and  take  what  we  wanted  of  her  American  possessions 
with  the  strong  hand.20 

By  *  *  *  the  good  old  rule, 

*  *  *  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can. 
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Washington’s  first  Secretary  of  War,  General  Knox  (for 
whom  the  City  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  was  named),  asked: 

Cannot  the  Indians  be  appeased  by  gifts!  Have  not  most 
of  their  acts  been  provoked  and  done  in  retaliation!  Will  not 
a  hundred  mounted  men  ranging  through  the  woods  and  along 
the  dividing  ridges  and  the  boundaries  to  which  they  have  as¬ 
sented  be  all  that  need  be  done!  Is  not  most  important  of  all 
to  restrain  hunters,  spies  and  speculators  from  intrusions 
upon  Indian  territory!  21 

These  questions  revealed  a  spirit  wholly  unsympathetic  and 
were  held  by  the  Pioneers  to  be  libels  and  insults. 

Pickering  wdio  succeeded  Knox  was  no  better  but  rather 
worse. 

McGillivray ’s  hold  over  the  Indians  gave  him  great  weight 
at  all  times  in  Spanish  councils  and  enabled  him  to  render 
Panton  (a  wealthy  Scotch  fur  trader)  invaluable  service  in 
securing  trade  concessions  from  Spain.  Yet  he  seems  to  have 
been  under  a  kind  of  tutelage  to  Panton  and  at  his  death  was 
heavily  in  debt  to  the  Scotchman.22 

After  McGillivray ’s  death  in  1793,  his  descendants  visited 
their  Scotch  relations  in  Scotland  and  this  is  the  last  we  read 
of  him. 

Some  writers  have  eulogized  McGillivray  in  superlative 
terms  as  a  very  great  man  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  and 
how  he  ever  did  or  said  anything  of  any  permanent  value 
either  for  his  own  tribe  or  for  mankind  to  deserve  such  praise. 
Perhaps  he  did  as  much  for  the  Creeks  as  it  was  possible 
for  any  Chief  to  have  done  but  that  was  necessarily  very  little 
for  they  were  simply  Indians  and  nothing  more;  and  of  the 
Indians  General  Robertson  had  correctly  prophesied,  They 
are  a  doomed  race.23 

General  Robertson,  who  knew  McGillivray  well  and  de¬ 
spised  the  Spaniards,  designated  the  latter  as  “devils”  and 
pronounced  McGillivray  the  biggest  devil  of  them  all:  half 
Spaniard,  half  Frenchman,  half  Scotchman,  and  altogether 
Creek  scoundrel.24 

The  Indian  wars  ended  in  Middle  Tennessee  in  1795,  follow¬ 
ing  the  battles  of  Fallen  Timbers  in  Ohio,  on  August  20,  1794, 
and  Nickojack  on  the  Tennessee  River,  September  13,  1794. 

The  Creeks  held  their  lands  in  Alabama  and  Georgia  for 
another  generation  but  having  allied  themselves  with  the 
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British  in  the  War  of  1812,  their  power  was  completely  brok¬ 
en  by  General  J ackson  in  several  pitched  battles  in  1814.  The 
remnants  of  the  tribe  then  migrated  to  Florida  and  united 
themselves  with  their  kinsmen  the  Seminoles,  with  whom  they 
for  the  last  time  gave  battle  to  the  army  of  the  United  States 
in  what  was  known  as  the  Seminole  war  lasting  about  seven 
years.  On  its  termination  they  were  transported  to  what  was 
then  the  Indian  territory  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  where 
what  is  left  of  them  still  abides. 

James  Ore  spent  some  time  in  the  Creek  Nation  in  the  year 
1792,  and  on  his  return  he  gave  a  deposition  June  16,  1792, 
and  therein  deposed  among  other  things  that  he  was  in  the 
Creek  Nation  on  May  16,  1792;  while  there  he  had  learned 
that  Miss  Thompson  and  several  other  white  women  were  held 
as  slaves  by  the  Creeks. 

The  general  talk  among  the  Creek  Nations  was  that  they 
would  never  be  at  peace  with  Cumberland  for  that  was  their 
particular  hunting  ground.25  26 
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CHAPTER  IX 

INDIAN  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 


THE  extent  to  which  Indians  cultivated  the  ground  and  re¬ 
lied  upon  their  crops  and  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  to 
sustain  life  seems  to  have  varied  considerably  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  tribes.  Parkman  selects  a  Northern  tribe  the  Ojibwas,  .as 
typical  of  those  meat  eaters  who  relied  almost  exclusively 
upon  hunting  and  fishing  for  their  support  and  maintenance 
and  of  them  he  writes : 

Agriculture  is  but  little  known  and  through  summer  and 
winter  they  range  the  wilderness  with  restless  wandering 
now  gorged  to  repletion  and  pow  perishing  with  want.  *  *  * 
But  when  winter  descends  upon  the  north  sealing  up  foun¬ 
tains,  fettering  the  streams  and  turning  the  green  robed  for¬ 
ests  to  shivering  nakedness  then  bearing  their  frail  dwellings 
on  their  back  the  Ojibwa  family  wander  forth  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  cheered  only  on  their  dreary  track  by  the  whistling  of 
the  North  wind  and  the  hungry  howl  of  wolves.  By  the  banks 
of  some  frozen  stream  women  and  men,  children  and  dogs  lie 
crouched  together  around  the  fire.  They  spread  their  be¬ 
numbed  fingers  over  the  embers  while  the  wind  shrieks 
through  the  fir-trees  like  the  gale  through  the  rigging  of  a 
frigate  and  the  narrow  concave  of  the  wigwam  sparkles  with 
the  frost-work  of  their  congealed  breath.  In  vain  they  beat  the 
magic  drum  and  call  upon  their  guardian  manitoes ;  the  wary 
moose  keeps  aloof,  the  bear  lies  close  in  the  hollow  tree  and 
famine  stares  them  in  the  face ;  and  now  the  hunter  can  fight 
no  more  against  the  nipping  cold  and  blinding  sleet.  Stiff  and 
stark  with  haggard  cheek  and  shrivelled  life  he  lies  among  the 
snowdrifts;  till  with  tooth  and  claw  the  famished  wildcat 
strives  in  vain  to  pierce  the  frigid  marble  of  his  limbs. 

Such  harsh  schooling  is  thrown  away  on  the  incorrigible 
mind  of  the  northern  Algonquin.  Pie  lives  in  misery  as  his 
fathers  lived  before  him.  Still  in  the  brief  hour  of  plenty  he 
forgets  the  season  of  want;  and  still  the  sleet  and  snow  de¬ 
scend  upon  his  houseless  head. 
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Such  tragedies  as  this  account  for  the  sparse  Indian  popu¬ 
lation.  Many  must  have  starved  to  death  in  every  generation. 
The  whole  Indian  population,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  in 
the  time  of  Columbus,  has  been  estimated  at  about  200,000. 1 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  tribes  that  did  better  and 
fared  better.  In  the  year  1540  a.d.  when  De  Soto  was  march¬ 
ing  through  what  are  now  our  Southeastern  Gulf  States  to¬ 
wards  the  Mississippi  River  which  he  was  the  first  white  man 
to  discover  he  found  Indian  tribes  who  supplied  him  with 
corn  mazamorras  (a  sort  of  pap  made  of  flour  of  Indian  corn, 
honey  or  sugar)  and  cooked  beans.2  They  also  raised  pump¬ 
kins,  and  preserved  plums  and  blackberries  by  drying  them.3  4 

In  1789  the  Iroquois  had  abundant  stores  of  corn,  beans  and 
squash  and  apple  orchards.5 

Among  the  Cherokees  when  first  seen  by  the  pioneers  of 
Tennessee  there  were  no  cities  nor  fortresses — scarcely  a  con¬ 
siderable  village.  Their  towns — settlements  rather — were 
rude  huts  and  wigwams  scattered  without  order  or  regularity 
along  the  banks  of  some  stream  abounding  with  springs  and 
convenient  to  a  fishery  a  hunting  ground  or  lands  for  pastur¬ 
age. 

To  each  hut  was  attached  a  small  patch  of  rich  land  from 
which  the  cane  had  been  removed.  This  was  used  as  a  garden 
where  the  women  cultivated  beans,  Indian  corn  and  at  a  later 
period  apples,  peaches  and  plums.6 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  BUFFALO  HUNTER.  GAME  CONSERVATION 

THE  accompanying  story  which  General  James  Robertson 
learned  from  the  Indians  (probably  while  he  was  Indian 
Agent  residing  with  the  Cherokees)  was  often  told  by  him  to 
his  children  and  grandchildren  to  amuse  them.  The  story  and 
the  manner  in  which  General  Robertson  told  it,  has  been  hand¬ 
ed  down  in  the  family  through  succeeding  generations  as  a 
bedtime  story  for  children. 

A  buffalo  robe  was  spread  on  the  floor,  an  inverted  chair 
formed  a  rest  for  a  pillow,  the  children  were  grouped  on  either 
side  of  him.  General  Robertson  reclining  on  the  pillow  told 
the  story  to  his  young  audience.  For  frontier  children  it 
never  lost  its  charm  and  thrill  no  matter  how  often  repeated. 

In  Indian  Witchcraft  wizards  were  often  supposed  to  be 
able  to  assume  the  forms  of  animals.1 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  Indian  hunter  who  with  his 
squaw  and  his  three  dogs  Ilainjo,  Coony,  and  Bran  jay  lived 
apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Indians  in  a  country  where  there 
were  great  herds  of  buffalo. 

He  chose  this  place  for  his  home  because  he  wished  to  enjoy 
the  sport  of  buffalo  hunting  with  no  companion  but  his  dogs 
and  he  hunted  buffalo  more  for  sport  than  anything  else. 
Every  day  he  would  go  out  with  bow  and  arrows  and  make  the 
dogs  round  up  the  buffalo  and  he  would  slay  great  numbers 
of  them.  Soon  the  herds  began  to  diminish  and  the  buffalo 
becoming  alarmed  at  the  dwindling  of  their  numbers  and 
knowing  the  cause  of  the  disaster  called  their  leaders  into 
council  to  decide  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  the  Indian  Hunter 
and  his  dogs. 

One  of  the  leaders  said,  Leave  it  to  me  I  can  get  rid  of  them 
and  the  other  leaders  consented  to  leave  the  matter  to  him. 

One  day  the  Indian  Hunter  was  sitting  outside  of  his  wig¬ 
wam  quietly  smoking  his  pipe  when  he  saw  a  strange  Indian 
approaching.  The  stranger  walked  up  to  him  and  speaking 
to  him  in  a  friendly  way  said  he  heard  the  hunter  was  fond 
of  buffalo  hunting. 
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Yes,  replied  the  hunter,  it  is  my  favorite  sport. 

Don’t  you  find  the  buffalo  are  growing  scarce  around  here? 
asked  the  strange  Indian.  j 

Yes,  replied  the  hunter.  I  now  have  to  go  very  far  to  find 
them  and  then  I  find  very  few. 

I  know  where  there  are  a  great  many  said  the  stranger. 
Get  your  bow  and  arrows  and  come  with  me  and  we  shall  have 
a  fine  hunt. 

The  hunter  hesitated  about  going  with  one  he  did  not  know 
but  the  stranger  made  himself  so  agreeable  that  he  finally  con¬ 
sented  to  go  and  got  his  bow  and  arrows  and  called  his  dogs. 

Don’t  take  your  dogs  with  you,  said  the  stranger,  tie  them 
up  and  leave  them  behind,  the  buffalo  are  afraid  of  dogs  and  j 
will  run  so  far  away  when  they  see  them  that  you  will  never 
get  within  bow-shot  of  them.  j 

My  dogs  are  trained  to  buffalo  hunting  and  I  always  take  .! 
them  along  to  round  up  the  herd,  said  the  hunter.  j 

But  these  herds  can  never  be  rounded  up  by  dogs,  protested 
the  stranger :  the  only  way  to  get  within  bow-shot  of  them  is 
to  quietly  steal  up  on  them.  J 

After  much  persuasion  the  hunter  was  prevailed  upon  to 
leave  his  dogs.  He  tied  them  up  with  strong  buckskin  strings  j 
but  he  did  not  feel  altogether  safe  in  going  off  with  the  strange 
Indian  without  them  so  he  went  into  his  wigwam  where  his  j 
squaw  was  at  work  and  told  her  he  was  going  hunting  with  a  j 
strange  Indian  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  altogether  trust  j 
him  and  though  he  was  leaving  his  dogs  behind  at  the  strang-  j 
er’s  request  yet  if  any  thing  happened  he  would  call  the  dogs  ! 
and  she  must  untie  them  as  soon  as  she  heard  him.  This  his  j 
squaw  promised  to  do.  j 

Then  he  went  off  with  the  strange  Indian.  They  walked  j 
quietly  along  together  and  entered  a  dense  forest.  When  | 
suddenly  the  strange  Indian  said  to  him  angrily:  You  have  ; 
been  killing  my  fellow  buffalo  without  mercy  until  you  have  j 
almost  exterminated  us  now  we  have  you  in  our  power  and 
are  going  to  kill  you. 

All  at  once  the  hunter  saw  the  strange  Indian  transformed 
into  a  great  buffalo  that  began  to  paw  the  ground  and  bellow ; 
suddenly  out  of  the  forest  thousands  of  buffalo  came  rushing 
bellowing  and  pawing  the  ground.  The  hunter  found  himself 
surrounded  by  them.  He  now  realized  that  he  had  been  en- 
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ticed  away  from  his  home  by  a  wizard  buffalo  whose  inten¬ 
tion  it  was  to  destroy  him.  He  knew  that  single  handed  and 
without  his  dogs  he  could  not  protect  himself  against  these 
wild  beasts. 

Go  for  him  boys,  cried  the  wizard  buffalo  to  the  herd  as  they 
rushed  forward  and  soon  would  the  hunter  have  been  gored 
and  trampled  to  death  had  he  not  had  the  presence  of  mind 
quickly  to  climb  a  small  cottonwood  tree  that  happened  to 
be  near  at  hand. 

Then  he  began  to  call  his  dogs : 
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Hein -jo,  Hain-jo,  Coo-ny  Bran -jay  Hain-jo.  Ham -jo,  Coo-ny  Bran -jay 


And  away  off  at  his  home  the  dogs  heard  him  and  began 
to  whine  and  strain  at  their  leashes  but  the  Indian  woman  did 
not  hear  her  husband  calling  them  and  did  not  unleash  them. 

Cut  him  down,  boys,  cried  the  wizard  buffalo. 

And  the  buffalos  gathered  around  the  tree  and  began  to 
cut  it  down  with  their  hoofs.  As  the  chips  flew  the  hoofs 
sang: 
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Hain-jo,  Hain-jo.  Coo-^ny  Bran -jay  Hain-jo,  Hain-jo,  Coo-ny  Bran -jay 


The  buffaloes  cut  away  with  their  hoofs  as  the  chips  flew, 
and  sang: 
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Cut  -  tee  much  -  ee  cut  -  tee  lah 
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Hurrah,  boys,  cut  away;  you’ll  soon  have  him  down,  cried 
the  wizard  buffalo. 

Louder  and  louder  the  hunter  called  his  dogs : 
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Bain  -  jo,  Hain  -  jo.  Coo  -  ny  Bran  -  jay  Ham  -  jo,  Hain  -  jo,  Coo  -  ny  Bran  -  jay 


Faster  and  faster  the  buffalos  cut,  faster  and  faster  the 
chips  flew,  faster  and  faster  the  hoofs  sang: 


Faster  and  louder  the  hunter  called,  Hain  jo,  Hain  jo,  Coony, 
Branjay,  Hainjo,  Hainjo,  Coony,  Branjay. 

Faster  and  faster  the  buffalos  cut,  faster  and  faster  the 
chips  flew,  faster  and  faster  the  hoofs  sang: 

Cuttee  muchee,  cuttee  lah,  cuttee  muchee,  cuttee  lah,  cuttee 
muchee,  cuttee  lah. 

At  last  the  Indian  squaw  heard  her  husband  calling  the  dogs 
and  untied  them.  Away  the  dogs  ran  to  their  master  as  fast 
as  they  could  run. 

Just  as  the  tree  was  trembling  and  about  to  fall,  here  came 
the  dogs :  Y o w !  Y ow !  Y ow !  Y ow ! 

And  when  the  buffalos  heard  the  dogs  coming  they  took  to 
their  heels  and  soon  disappeared  into  the  woods.  Then  the 
Indian  came  down  from  the  tree  and  went  home. 
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He  had  learned  such  a  lesson  from  all  this  experience  that 
never  again  did  he  slaughter  buffalo  just  for  sport  but  killed 
them  only  for  food  for  himself,  his  squaw  and  dogs.  He  had 
learned  his  never-to-be-forgotten  lesson  that  game  must  be 
conserved  and  not  wantonly  or  recklessly  destroyed.  And 
that  lesson  he  taught  to  his  children  and  also  to  his  grand¬ 
children. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
INDIAN  SELF-SACRIFICE 


GREATER  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends. 

In  the  year  1778,  when  George  Rogers  Clark  was  conquer¬ 
ing  Southern  Indiana  and  Illinois  the  British  offered  a  large 
reward  to  a  band  of  Indians  known  as  the  Meadow  Indians  if 
they  would  capture  Clark  and  deliver  him  a  prisoner  to  them 
his  enemies. 

These  Indians  found  no  difficulty  in  approaching  his  camp 
since  he  was  then  engaged  in  winning  over  to  the  American 
cause  all  the  Indian  tribes  that  had  been  more  or  less  attached 
to  the  British. 

But  on  the  night  when  the  would-be  captors  attempted  to 
capture  Clark  they  failed  because  they  found  his  headquarters 
mucn  better  guarded  than  they  had  expected. 

The  identity  of  the  plotters  being  discovered  the  whole  band 
of  Meadow  Indians  expected  to  be  put  to  death  and  for  some 
time  they  were  all  busily  engaged  in  private  conversation. 
Clark’s  own  account  of  what  then  took  place  is  as  follows : 
At  length  two  young  men  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  sat  down  and  flung  their  blankets  over  their  heads.  At 
first  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  action ;  however  two 
of  the  chiefs  with  a  peace  pipe  stationed  themselves  by  them 
and  delivered  speeches  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  had 
previously  done  concluding  by  saying  they  offered  these  two 
young  men  as  an  atonement  for  their  guilt  and  hoped  that  the 
Big  Knives  would  be  reconciled  by  this  sacrifice  of  their  peo¬ 
ple.  They  again  offered  me  the  pipe  which  I  refused  telling 
them,  but  in  a  milder  tone  than  I  had  previously  employed,  to 
sit  down  and  that  I  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  It 
appeared  that  these  people  had  become  so  thoroughly  alarmed 
that  they  supposed  a  tomahawk  was  hanging  over  the  head  of 
every  one  of  their  nation.  They  thought  nothing  would  save 
them  but  to  secure  peace  before  they  left  the  place;  and  they 
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supposed  that  by  putting  to  death  these  two  young  men  or 
keeping  them  as  slaves  we  would  become  reconciled  with  them. 

The  young  men  retained  their  first  position  frequently  push¬ 
ing  the  blanket  aside  as  if  impatient  to  know  their  fate.  I  had 
no  expectation  of  this  business  ending  in  this  manner.  I  had 
intended  all  along  to  let  myself  be  finally  persuaded  to  grant 
peace  to  these  people  but  this  action  on  their  part  astonished 
me.  I  hardly  knew  whether  or  not  it  was  sincere  although 
everything  indicated  that  it  was.  Every  person  of  the  large 
gathering  present  appeared  anxious  to  know  what  would  be 
done  and  a  general  silence  fell  upon  them  and  for  some  time 
all  were  in  a  state  of  suspense. 

You  may  easily  guess  my  feelings  on  this  occasion  and  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  regarded  these  young  men.  I  had  read 
of  some  such  action  as  this  but  had  never  known  whether  or 
not  to  credit  it.  Never  before  nor  since  have  I  felt  so  capable 
of  speaking.  I  ordered  the  young  men  to  rise  and  uncover 
themselves.  Upon  this  there  was  a  very  visible  alteration  in 
their  countenances,  which  however,  they  appeared  to  try  to 
conceal.  I  harangued  the  whole  assembly  in  suitable  fashion 
on  the  subject  concluding  by  telling  them  I  was  happy  to  find 
there  were  men  among  all  nations,  as  we  were  now  witnesses 
to  the  fact  that  there  were  at  least  two  among  these  people. 
I  then  addressed  the  young  men  praising  them  much,  and  con¬ 
cluding  by  saying  it  was  only  with  men  such  as  they  as  chiefs 
of  a  nation  that  I  cared  to  treat;  and  that  through  them  the 
Big  Knife  granted  peace  and  friendship  to  their  people.  I 
took  them  by  the  hand  as  my  brothers  and  chiefs  of  their  na¬ 
tion  and  said  I  expected  all  present  to  acknowledge  them  as 
such.  I  presented  them  first  to  my  own  officers  then  to  the 
French  and  Spanish  gentlemen  present  and  lastly  to  the  In¬ 
dians  all  of  whom  greeted  them  as  chiefs.  I  concluded  the 
business  by  having  them  saluted  by  the  garrison.  I  wish  I 
had  a  copy  or  could  remember  all  that  was  said  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  but  you  may  easily  conceive  what  was  said  from  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  affair.  It  appeared  to  give  general  satisfaction 
but  I  thought  the  old  chiefs  appeared  to  be  much  cowed.  Our 
new  nabobs  were  now  treated  with  great  respect  on  all  occa¬ 
sions.  A  council  was  called  in  order  to  do  some  business  with 
them  and  great  ceremony  was  employed  in  order  to  rivet  more 
firmly  what  had  been  done.  On  their  departure  I  gave  them 
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some  presents  to  distribute  among  their  friends  at  home  by 
whom  I  understood  they  were  acknowledged  as  chiefs  and 
held  in  great  esteem  and  that  the  Americans  were  much  spok¬ 
en  of  among  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  consequences  which 
would  have  ensued  had  they  succeeded  in  their  plan.  How¬ 
ever  badly  it  may  appear  to  have  been  devised  it  was  the  most 
probable  one  open  to  them.  They  could  not  have  attempted 
to  carry  out  their  project  in  town  in  the  day  time  and  I  never 
went  out  of  it  without  too  strong  a  guard  for  them  to  over¬ 
come.  As  it  turned  out  the  affair  proved  a  fortunate  one  for 
us.  It  gained  us  much  credit  and  had  a  good  effect  upon  the 
Indians  in  that  quarter  as  it  soon  became  a  subject  of  gen¬ 
eral  conversation  among  them.1 
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CHAPTER  XII 
INDIAN  ART  OF  WAR 

IN  1792  when  the  Cumberland  settlement  was  twelve  years 
old,  after  Tennessee  had  been  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1790  organized  as  a  Federal  Territory  with  William 
'  Blount  as  Territorial  Governor  that  official  writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  said: 

I  will  give  you  a  description  of  Miro  District.  The  settle¬ 
ments  extend  up  and  down  the  Cumberland  River  from  east 
to  west  about  eighty-five  miles  and  the  extreme  width  from 
north  to  south  does  not  exceed  twenty-five  miles  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  width  does  not  exceed  half  that  distance;  and  not  only 
the  country  surrounding  the  extreme  frontier  but  the  interior 
part  (which  is  to  be  found  only  by  comparison  with  the  more 
exposed  part)  is  covered  generally  with  thick  and  high  cane 
and  a  heavy  growth  of  large  timber,  and  where  there  happens 
to  be  no  cane,  with  thick  underwood  which  affords  the  Indians 
an  opportunity  of  lying  days  and  weeks  in  any  and  every  part 
of  the  district  in  wait  near  the  houses  and  of  doing  injury  to 
the  inhabitants,  when  they  themselves  are  so  hid  or  secured 
that  they  have  no  apprehensions  of  injuries  being  done  in 
return;  and  they  escape  from  pursuit  even  though  it  is  im¬ 
mediate.  This  district  has  an  extreme  frontier  of  at  least  two 
hundred  miles.1 

That  sets  the  stage  for  the  Indian's  peculiar  Art  of  War: 
the  ambush  or  else  the  stealthy  concealed  approach,  the  sur¬ 
prise  attack  and  quick  get-away.  They  preferred  to  divide 
themselves  into  small  parties  and  take  the  settlers  in  detail. 
There  were  rare  exceptions  but  these  were  their  preferred 
and  regular  tactics. 

The  War  Book  of  the  German  Staff,2  under  the  heading, 
The  Means  of  Conducting  War ,  says: 

By  the  means  of  conducting  war  is  to  be  understood  all 
those  measures  which  can  be  taken  by  one  State  against  the 
other  in  order  to  attain  the  object  of  the  war,  to  compel  one  s 
opponent  to  submit  to  one ’s  will ;  they  may  be  summarized  in 
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the  two  ideas  of  Violence  and  Cunning  and  judgment  as  to 
their  applicability  may  be  embodied  in  the  following  propo-  ; 
sition :  j 

What  is  permissible  includes  every  means  of  war  without  ! 
which  the  object  of  war  cannot  be  obtained;  what  is  reprehen¬ 
sible  on  the  other  hand  includes  every  act  of  violence  and  de¬ 
struction  which  is  not  demanded  by  the  object  of  war.  j 

It  follows  from  these  universally  valid  principles  that  wide 
‘limits  are  set  to  the  subjective  freedom  and  arbitrary  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  commanding  officer;  the  precepts  of  civilization, 
freedom  and  honor,  the  traditions  prevalent  in  the  army  and 
the  general  usages  of  war  will  have  to  guide  in  his  decisions. 

*  As  to  cunning  and  deceit  we  read : 

Cunning  in  war  has  been  permissible  from  the  earliest  times 
and  was  esteemed  all  the  more  as  it  furthered  the  object  of  j 
war  without  entailing  the  loss  of  men.  Surprises,  laying  am¬ 
bushes,  feigning  attacks  and  retreats,  feigned  flights,  pretense 
of  inactivity,  spreading  of  false  news  as  to  one’s  strength  and 
dispositions,  use  of  enemy’s  parole — all  this  was  permitted 
and  prevalent  ever  since  war  began  and  so  it  is  today.3 

The  Apothegm  of  Frederick  the  Great 

One  makes  use  in  war  of  the  skin  of  the  lion  or  the  fox  in¬ 
differently.  Cunning  often  succeeds  where  force  would  fail; 
it  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  make  use  of  both ;  some¬ 
times  force  can  be  encountered  by  force  while  on  the  other 
hand  force  has  often  to  yield  to  cunning.4 

Again  same  book : 

If  it  be  true  as  von  der  Goltz  says  it  is  that  national  strategy 
is  the  expression  of  national  character,  *  *  *  the  German  meth¬ 
od  is,  to  use  his  words,  a  brutal  offensive.5 

Needless  to  say  that  the  Indians  were  not  at  all  hampered 
by  any  precepts  of  civilization,  freedom  and  honor,  nor  the  ■ 
general  usages  of  war  between  civilized  nations.  In  war  anni¬ 
hilation,  if  it  were  possible,  was  their  end :  to  starve  them  out, 
j  burn  them  out,  kill  them  out,  and  at  times  they  came  very  near 

to  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose  against  Robertson’s  ] 
Cumberland  Settlements. 

Therefore  as  a  rule  they  killed  all  without  discrimination  as  \ 
to  age,  sex  or  condition  who  came  within  their  power.  There 
were  occasionally  some  exceptions  in  regard  to  young  and 
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attractive  women  and  children  young  enough  to  be  brought 
up  in  and  converted  to  the  Indian  habits  and  ways  of  life. 
And  strange  as  it  may  seem  young  white  children  so  taken 
captives  became  passionately  attached  to  the  natural  wild 
and  unbridled  freedom  of  these  people  of  the  woods  so  much 
so  that  when  recaptured  or  exchanged  they  were  only  with 
much  delay  and  difficulty  reclaimed  for  civilization  by  their 
families  and  friends. 

They  were  illustrations  of  reversion  to  type  through  change 
of  environment.  For  a  thousand  years  their  immediate  fore¬ 
bears  had  been  more  or  less  civilized,  but  back  of  that  their 
remote  ancestors  for  many  many  thousands  of  years  had  been 
savages.  Therefore  the  very  young,  Avhen  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Indians,  quickly  shed  their  thin  veneer  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  stepped  backward  in  their  evolution,  the  older  con¬ 
dition  reasserting  itself. 

In  a  certain  American  war  waged  between  Indians  and 
white  men  an  Indian  village  was  taken  by  surprise  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  white  children  that  had  been  captured 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Indians  were  recaptured.  These 
children  were  all  cared  for  and  taken  back  by  the  white  men 
to  their  fort  and  word  was  sent  far  and  wide  along  the  whole 
border  for  all  those  who  had  lost  child  or  children  by  Indian 
capture  to  come  and  regain  their  own.  They  came  right 
speedily  and  the  children  were  lined  up  for  identification  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  where  a  child  had  been  carried 
away  while  quite  young  and  had  been  gone  for  some  years. 

One  disconsolate  mother  among  the  first  to  arrive,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  voice,  went  to  the  Commanding 
Officer  and  said  that  while  she  had  everv  reason  to  believe 
that  her  little  girl  captured  three  years  ago  at  the  age  of  four 
was  among  those  retaken  yet  she  could  not  identify  the  child 
nor  had  the  child  recognized  its  mother.  The  resourceful 
officer  suggested  to  her  that  if  she  would  go  up  and  down  the 
line  singing  some  familiar  cradle  song  or  lullaby,  the  one 
that  her  child  loved  best  perhaps  that  song  would  awaken 
her  daughter’s  sleeping  memory.  Immediately  the  distressed 
woman’s  expression  changed,  her  face  brightened  and  she  was 
filled  with  hope  for  she  had  a  voice  of  natural  and  unusual 
sweetness  and  she  had  always  sung  her  children  to  sleep.  So 
down  the  line  she  walked  singing  the  song  that  her  baby  had 
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loved  best,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a  wild  child  much  sunburned, 
with  unkempt  hair,  and  almost  naked  broke  from  the  ranks 
and  ran  to  her  with  wide  open  arms,  crying : 

My  mama,  my  mama,  my  mama. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  we  are  willing  to  admit — more  per¬ 
haps  than  w~e  are  ourselves  aware — there  are  vestiges  of  sav¬ 
age  instincts  latent  in  all  of  us  ready  to  come  to  the  surface 
when  circumstances  stimulate,  develop  and  provoke  them. 
War  above  all  other  conditions  tends  to  turn  civilized  men 
back  into  savagery  causing  them  soon  to  forget  all  that  the}7 
ever  knew  of  law,  morals  and  religion.  And  yet,  wars  always 
have  been  and  probably  always  will  be,  since  they  are  some¬ 
times  necessary  and  inevitable.  Woe  betide  the  men  too  soft 
and  effeminate  successfully  to  bear  arms!  Ill  advised  and 
blind  guides  are  those  44 Pacifists’ ’  who  teach  peace  at  any 
price. 

In  one  of  his  Essays  Lord  Bacon  writes : 

But  above  all  for  empire  and  greatness  it  importeth  most 
that  a  nation  do  profess  arms  as  their  principal  honor,  study 
and  occupation;  *  *  *  Romulus  after  his  death  (as  they  report 
or  feign)  sent  a  present  to  the  Romans,  that  above  all  they 
should  intend  arms  and  then  they  should  prove  the  greatest 
empire  of  the  world.  *  *  *  No  nation  which  doth  not  profess 
arms  may  look  to  have  greatness  fall  into  their  mouths ;  and 
those  states  that  continue  long  in  that  profession  *  *  *  do 
wonders.6 

But  if  the  American  Indian  knew  nothing  and  cared  less  for 
the  precepts  by  which  civilized  men  seek  to  soften  somewhat 
the  horrors  and  rigors  of  war  he  was  a  past  master  and  post 
graduate  in  the  use  of  cunning  and  on  his  own  ground  whether 
forest  or  plain  but  more  especially  in  the  forest  he  was  most 
formidable  as  a  warrior.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  and  that 
way  he  got  his  living  for  himself  his  squaw  and  papooses. 
There  has  always  been  a  close  relation  and  a  near  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  arts  of  war  and  of  the  chase.  Before  he  learned 
from  the  white  man  the  use  of  firearms,  his  hunting  equipment 
was  so  inferior  that  it  was  barely  adequate  for  his  support 
and  maintenance  even  when  game  was  most  abundant ;  hence 
to  survive  he  must  make  full  use  of  his  mental  superiority 
over  the  animals  that  he  hunted  and  thus  he  learned  to  sur¬ 
pass  even  the  fox  himself,  the  very  type  and  symbol  of  all  that 
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is  cunning.  In  close  contact  from  his  earliest  recollection  with 
the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  his  own  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiences  backed  by  the  instructions  of  his 
elders  and  all  the  traditions  of  his  tribe,  he  learned  the 
ways,  habits,  haunts,  food,  feeding  grounds,  times  and  seasons 
of  all  the  wild  creatures  that  might  be  of  use  to  him  for  either 
food  or  clothing. 

A  natural  law  of  existence  threw  him  upon  the  resources  of 
his  wit.  He  became  cunning;  quick  witted,  wily,  supple  of  body. 
He  could  imitate  the  hoot  of  the  owl,  the  scream  of  the  panther, 
the  bleat  of  the  fawn,  the  gobble  of  the  turkey,  till  the  owl 
would  perch  above  his  head  and  the  doe  run  to  the  fawn.7 

The  art  which  the  Indians  had  been  transmitting  from  gen- 
■  eration  to  generation  and  perfecting  through  centuries  of 
practice,  the  white  man  learned  in  a  few  years.  And  not  only 
this,  he  went  farther.  Unable  to  determine  when  he  heard 
such  a  sound  whether  it  was  the  imitated  or  the  imitator,  he 
studied  the  habits  and  the  seasons  of  the  former  and  knew 
when  to  expect  the  voices  which  nature  had  given  them.8 

Tennyson  wrote: 

In  the  spring  a  fuller  crimson 
Comes  upon  the  robin’s  breast; 

In  the  spring  the  wanton  lapwing 
Gets  himself  another  crest; 

In  the  spring  a  livelier  iris  changes 
On  the  burnished  dove; 

In  the  spring  a  young  man’s  fancy 
Lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

Had  the  English  poet  ever  hunted  wild  turkeys  in  America 
he  might  have  mentioned  also  the  tragic  fate  of  the  turkey 
cock  lured  in  the  spring  time  to  his  destruction  by  the  hidden 
hunter,  using  the  small,  hollow  bone  of  a  turkey’s  wing  to 
stimulate  the  call  of  the  hen. 

God  pity  the  boys  as  well  as  the  birds  whenever  that  fateful 
net  is  spread;  by  such  a  net  was  Sampson  the  strongest  of 
men  snared  and  weaker  men  ever  since. 

The  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes; 

In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments;  make  us 
Adore  our  errors;  laugh  at  us  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Here  is  a  story  handed  down  from  old  Abe  Castleman,  one 
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of  the  most  famous  of  woodsmen  and  pioneer  scouts  of  the 
Cumberland. 

It  was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  The  imitation  of  the  owl, 
this  large  bird  of  night,  was  very  nearly  but  not  quite  perfect* 
so  I  was  suspicious.  The  woo-woo  call  and  the  woo-woo  an¬ 
swer  were  not  well  timed  and  toned  and  the  babel-chatter  was 
a  failure ;  and  more  than  this  I  am  sure  they  are  on  the  ground 
and  that  won’t  begin  to  do.  I’ll  see  you,  says  I  to  myself,  and 
as  I  approached  I  saw  something  of  the  height  of  a  stump 
standing  between  a  forked  tree  which  divided  near  the  ground. 
Well,  I  know  there  can  be  no  stump  there;  I  put  Betsy  to  my 
face — that  stump  was  once  a  live  Indian.9 

It  was  the.  custom  among  pioneer  riflemen  and  hunters  to 
speak  of  their  guns,  in  terms  of  endearment  and  to  christen 
t  em  with  the  Christian  name  of  their  wives  and  sweethearts ; 
and  occasionally  though  rarely  with  the  name  of  some  friend 
of  the  sterner  sex.  At  the  Battle  of  King’s  Mountain  (Octo¬ 
ber  7,  1780)  there  was  an  American  sharpshooter  still  in  his 
teens  who  claimed  that  he  killed  Col.  Ferguson  the  British 
Commander.  The  name  of  this  boy  was  Darling  Jones  and  his 
rifle, — ‘ 1  Sweet  Lips.” 


Although  the  Indians  gained  their  living  by  their  guns,  vet 
they  often  missed  or  only  wounded:  their  guns  were  usually 
of  a  cheap  infeiior  quality  and  because  of  a  necessary  eco¬ 
nomy  they  loaded  with  an  inadequate  quanity  of  powder.  This 
accounts  foi  the  fact  that  they  seldom  killed  any  whites  at 
over  fifty  yards ;  and  that  when  they  fired  at  the  stations  or 
block  houses  the  whites  often  taunted  them  about  firing  squibs 
Many  of  their  guns  would  kick  with  a  full  load  and  this  the 
savage  greatly  dreaded  not  only  that  it  threw  their  guns  oft 
of  sight  but  biuised  their  faces  and  knocked  them  down.10 


They  were  too  ignorant  and  backward  to  make  a  single 
knife,  tomahawk,  rifle,  charge  of  powder,  or  to  smelt  lead  ore 
foi  a  single,  bullet.  For  all  these  things  they  must  depend 
upon,  the  white  men  ot  some  nation.  Nor  could  they  generally 
repaii  a  gun  once  its  stock  was  broken  or  its  lock  out  of  order. 
When  the  British  during  the  Revolution  were  at  war  with  the 
United  States  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Indians  and 
after  peace  was  made  they  continued  to  supply  them  some¬ 
what  clandestinely  from  the  North;  and  some  of  the  represent- 
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atives  and  officers  of  the  Spaniards  did  likewise  with  little  or 
no  concealment,  from  New  Orleans.11 

And  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  at  all  times  white  traders 
would  exchange  arms  and  ammunition  for  skins  and  furs  since 
commerce  has  its  heart  set  on  gain  alone.12 

But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  while  the  Indians  were 
making  bloody  and  relentless  war  against  the  Cumberland  set¬ 
tlements  the  United  States  itself  at  times  supplied  them  with 
large  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  even  an  arm¬ 
orer  to  keep  their  guns  in  order.  This  strange  feeling  of  in¬ 
difference  or  worse  of  the  older  and  more  settled  parts  of 
the  country  towards  their  countrymen  of  the  frontier  will  be 
found  treated  of  at  greater  length  in  another  part  of  this  book. 

The  old  German  pioneer  Casper  Mansker,  was  one  4  4  gobbled 
up”  by  an  Indian.  Before  he  was  within  shooting  distance 
he  was  certain  the  sound  was  an  Indian’s  simulation  of  the 
turkey  gobbler.  He  thought  two  could  play  at  that  game  but 
that  his  was  the  more  dangerous  part  being  the  moving  ob¬ 
ject.  He  had  eyes  which  could  see  and  ears  which  could  hear ; 
he  could  see  almost  entirely  around  himself  with  his  pecu¬ 
liar  keen  eyes.  He  approached  very  cautionsly  until  he  was 
certain  he  had  designated  the  tree  behind  which  was  his  ad¬ 
versary  the  human  gobbler.  The  art  now  was  to  make  him 
uncover.  So  keeping  his  left  eye  upon  that  tree  and  the  muz¬ 
zle  of  Nancy  in  the  same  direction  he  moved  along.  I  can  see 
on  pote  side  and  behind  too  said  he.  The  distance  was  greater 
than  an  Indian  would  be  likely  to  fire  but  just  right  for  4  4  Nan¬ 
cy.”  And  she  wished  to  speak  to  him.  He  was  sure  the  In¬ 
dian  had  seen  him  and  therefore  feigned  to  pass  to  the  right. 
This  device  was  successful.  The  Indian  began  to  slip  slyly 
along  to  another  tree  somewhat  in  advance  of  Mansker. 
Though  moving  slow  and  low  that  left  eye  was  on  him  through 
the  bushes  and  wild  grass.  Nancy  spoke  to  him  bang!  The 
fellow  fell  upon  his  face  with  a  yah.  I  took  his  old  gun  and 
there  she  is,  pointing  to  the  gun  rack.13 

When  we  think  or  read  of  war  between  civilized  nations  we 
think  of  mobilized  armies  composed  of  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  brigades  and  divisions:  large  bodies  of  organized 
men  moving  in  regular  order.  But  these  Indian  wars  were 
different.  Their  wars  with  the  whites  were  race  wars,  com¬ 
batants  9  complexions  were  their  uniforms  and  when  one  lone 
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hunter  in  the  depths  of  the  forest  met  another  lone  hunter  of 
the  hostile  race  they  had  a  duel  to  death  then  and  there  with-  j 
out  formalities,  seconds  or  surgeons.  j 

The  hills  and  the  vales  were  the  only  witnesses ;  and  for  the  ! 
dead  there  were  no  funeral  rites ;  no  flowers  but  the  wild  flow-  j 
ers,  no  requiem  for  the  repose  of  the  departing  soul  save  the  ! 
sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  tree  tops ;  no  mourners  clothed  in  ! 
black  but  the  crows ;  no  tapers  except  the  twinkling  stars ;  and  i 
no  hungry  heirs,  barring  the  wolves  and  the  vultures. 

The.  ground  that  gave  them  first  has  them  again; 

Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain. 

, i  some  vain  attempts  the  Indians  learned  once  for  all 

that  they  could  not  take  the  white  man’s  block  or  log  houses  \ 
except  by  making  a  surprise  attack  in  some  unguarded  mo-  j 
ment.  Artillery,  even  light  artillery,  would  soon  have  shot  j 
them  to  pieces  but  the  Indians  had  none  and  could  not  have 
transported  it  through  the  woods,  cane  brakes  and  underbrush 
and  across  the  water  courses  even  if  he  had  possessed  it.  So  | 
that  artillery  was  an  arm  apart  from  his  art  of  war.  i 

Let  us  read  of  two  typical  cases  where  the  Indians  sue-  ] 

ceeded  in  taking  two  block  or  log  houses  by  surprise  and  then  1 

of  one  where  they  signally  and  utterly  failed  though  they  i 

came  with  perhaps  the  largest  forces  that  ever  marched  j 

against  the  Cumberland  settlements;  the  attacking  party  out-  1 

numbering  the  defenders  by  something  like  twenty  to  one.  i 

And  of  another  where  a  single  man  successfully  defended  his  1 

own  house.  I 

Capture  of  Zigler’s  Station 

Since  the  Indians  had  in  so  many  instances  recently  sur-  ] 

rounded,  fixed,  and  broken  into  houses  and  slaughtered  whole  j 

families,  the  advice  of  all  officers  civil  and  military  was  by  no  ] 

confidence  or  hope  of  safety  to  be  induced  to  omit  the  keeping  j 

a  guard  at  night ;  and  as  additional  safety,  for  as  many  as  j 

could  well.be  accommodated,  to  assemble  and  pass  the  night  j 

in  one  station.  At  Zigler’s  the  people  had  worked  and  watched  j 

all  day  but  at  night  they  pretermitted  watchfulness  and  sat  \ 

down  to  eat  and  play.  I  laving  eaten  heartily  they  slept  heav-  ] 

ily.  Whilst  they  slept  the  enemy  approached,  surrounded  the  j 

building,  opened  the  door,  rushed  in  and  commenced  a  terrible 
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slaughter;  and  no  doubt  would  have  killed  more  people  had 
they  not  cried  out  for  quarter.  The  Indians  understood  this 
cry  (because  they  nearly  always  had  some  half-breeds  with 
them  who  understood  English)  and  spared  the  suppliants. 
Some  were  killed,  four  wounded,  eighteen  taken  prisoners; 
three  or  more  escaped  after  a  long  and  hot  pursuit.  This  was 
the  largest  number  of  settlers  taken  at  any  one  station.  It 
added  fearfully  to  the  gloom  in  all  the  settlements  and  to  the 
dissatisfaction  with  the  heads  of  the  government.  This  at¬ 
tack  was  made  May  26,  1792.  Zigler’s  station  was  on  the 
west  fork  of  Bledsoe’s  Cheek  in  Sumner  County.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  Indians  heeded  a  cry  for 
mercy  or  showed  any  pity;  perhaps  the  reason  was,  no  blood 
-  of  theirs  was  spilled  in  that  attack,  for  they  had  neither  killed 
nor  wounded,  and  therefore  nothing  to  avenge.14 15 

Eight  women  and  girls  were  included  among  the  prisoners ; 
the  full  list  is  given  on  a  later  page  of  this  book. 

Attack  on  Sevier’s  Station 

Valentine  Sevier  was  a  brother  of  John  Sevier  but  while 
John  Sevier  lived  in  East  Tennessee  (Washington  District) 
Valentine  settled  in  Middle  Tennessee  near  Clarksville.  He 
and  Gen.  Robertson  had  been  friends  for  many  years.  They 
had  served  together  as  young  officers  in  Lord  Dunmore’s  In¬ 
dian  War  in  1774. 

Valentine  Sevier  to  His  Brother,  Gen.  John  Sevier 

Clarksville,  Dec.  18,  1794. 

Dear  Brother:  The  news  from  this  place  is  desperate  with 
me.  On  Tuesday  11th  November  last,  about  twelve  o’clock 
my  station  was.  attacked  by  about  forty  Indians.  On  so  sud¬ 
den  a  surprise  they  were  in  almost  every  house  before  they 
were  discovered.  All  the  men  belonging  to  the  station  were 
out,  only  Mr.  Snyder  and  myself.  Mr.  Snyder,  Betsy  his  wife, 
his  son  John  and  my  son  Joseph  were  killed  in  Snyder’s  house. 
I  saved  Snyder  so  that  the  Indians  did  not  get  his  scalp  but 
shot  and  tomahawked  him  in  a  barbarous  manner.  They  also 
killed  Ann  King  and  her  son  James  and  scalped  my  daughter 
Rebecca.  I  hope  she  will  still  recover.  The  Indians  have 
killed  whole  families  about  here  this  fall.  You  may  hear  the 
cries  of  some  persons  for  their  friends  daily.  The  engage- 
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ment  commenced  by  the  Indians  at  my  house  continued  about 
an  hour  as  neighbors  say.  Such  a  scene  no  man  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  here  before.16 

This  early  soldier  and  adventurous  pioneer  and  his  heroic 
and  devoted  wife  could  not  long  survive  such  shocks  as  they 
had  received.  On  the  occasion  of  this  attack,  Mrs.  Sevier 
stood  by  her  husband’s  side,  gun  in  hand,  but  relied  more  on  an 
axe  when  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  enter  the  door.  Some 
two  years  before  on  January  18,  1792,  three  sons  of  Valentine 
Sevier  were  ascending  the  Cumberland  River  in  canoes  with 
two  or  three  other  men  when  Indians  in  ambush  on  the  bank 
fired  on  them  and  immediately  killed  or  mortally  wounded 
all  three  of  the  Sevier  brothers. 


The  Indian’s  Commissary 

The  commissary  department  whereby  food  is  transported 
and  supplied  to  an  army  always  is  of  such  first-rate  impor¬ 
tance  that  Napoleon  is  quoted  as  having  said:  An  army  goes 
upon  its  belly. 


Napoleon  to  Tallyrand 

A.D.  1807.  I  have  300,000  rations  of  biscuit  at  Warsaw;  it 
takes  eight  days  from  Warsaw  to  Osterode;  perform  miracles 
and  be  sure  to  send  us  50,000  rations  a  day.  To  defeat  the 
Russians  is  child’s  play  provided  I  can  get  bread.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  duty  I  set  you  is  greater  than  all  the  nego¬ 
tiations  in  the  world.17 

Very  frequently  a  military  commander’s  strategy  and 
maneuvers  are  aimed  not  directly  at  the  opposing  army  but 
at  the  railroad,  the  steamships,  or  other  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  or  transportation  that  carries  the  enemy’s  supply  of  food. 
In  soldier’s  jargon  this  line  is  sometimes  called  the  “ Cracker 

soon  your  adversary  must 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  his  base  of  supplies  if  for  any  reason 
he  cannot  live  off  of  the  country  through  which  he  is  march¬ 
ing.  His  whole  plan  ot  campaign  is  halted  if  not  destroyed. 

Hunting  at  best  is  a  very  precarious  way  of  getting  a  liv¬ 
ing  even  for  individuals,  families  and  villages;  for  sometimes 
the  game  is  scarce,  sometimes  it  migrates,  sometimes  it  cannot 
be  found.  Like  all  outdoor  activities  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather.  A  long  wet  spell  may  make  successful  hunting  al- 
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most  an  impossibility;  also  an  unusual  winter  of  continued 
•-  and  bitter  cold  may  make  it  quite  so  especially  for  ill  clothed 
savages.  When  an  Indian  had  a  surplus  of  meat  he  had  no 
salt  with  which  to  cure  it.  His  only  cured  meat  that  he  might 
fall  back  on  when  he  could  get  no  fresh  meat  was  jerked  veni¬ 
son;  that  is  venison  cut  in  long,  thin  strips  and  dried  in  the 
sun  or  hung  on  a  cross  pole  over  a  slow  fire  and  dried  out 
and  smoked  at  the  same  time.  This  was  so  hard  that  it  could 
be  whittled  like  a  stick.  Often  he  was  not  much  better  off  as  to 
storage  facilities.  Indeed  generally  speaking,  his  only  store¬ 
house  was  his  stomach.  With  most  primitive  implements  and 
cultivation  the  squaws  raised  some  Indian  corn  or  maize. 

•  Parched  corn  was  a  large  jjart  of  his  campaign  ration. 

As  a  result  of  such  conditions  there  was  generally  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  safety  between  the  Indian  and  hunger  if 
not  of  actual  famine  and  starvation. 

The  writer  heard  an  educated  Indian  explain  this  matter 
speaking  from  a  public  platform.  He  said  that  even  today  as 
soon  as  an  Indian  left  the  Reservation  food  was  to  him  an 
ever  present  problem;  so  that  if  you  met  an  Indian  in  the 
mountains  or  on  the  plains  the  probabilities  w^ere  great  that 
he  was  a  hungry  Indian.  His  native  stoical  pride  might  and 
probably  would  compel  him  to  suffer  in  silence,  but  give  him 
food  and  you  make  a  friend  of  him  for  life. 

The  well-known  stages  of  human  economic  development  are : 
1.  Hunters.  2.  Herdsmen.  3.  Agriculturists.  There  is  never 
an  abundant  and  varied  food  supply  with  adequate  storage 
facilities  for  any  surplus  until  the  agricultural  stage  is 
reached. 

Hence  the  earliest  centers  of  civilization  were  found  in  rich 
river  valleys  like  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  Mesopotamia 
where  agricultural  opportunities  were  most  inviting. 

In  the  journal  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  there  is  an 
an  account  of  the  killing  of  a  deer  by  a  white  man.  Hearing 
of  this  the  Shoshones  raced  wildly  to  the  spot  where  the 
warm  and  bloody  entrails  had  been  thrown  out  *  *  *  and  ran 
tumbling  over  one  another  like  famished  dogs.  Each  tore 
away  what  part  he  could  and  instantly  began  to  eat  it;  some 
had  the  liver  some  the  kidneys  and  in  short  no  part  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  with  disgust  escaped  them. 
One  of  them  who  had  seized  about  nine  feet  of  entrails  was 
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chewing  at  one  end  while  with  his  hands  he  was  diligently 
clearing  his  way  by  discharging  the  contents  at  the  other.18 

Since  this  was  the  Indian’s  case  with  regard  to  food  supply  i 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  often  it  was  next  to  impossible  for 
him  to  mobilize,  supply  and  maintain  in  the  field  for  any 
length  of  time  unaided  by  white  men  even  so  small  a  body  as 
one  hundred  men.  When  therefore  they  did  get  together  any  I 
considerable  number  they  must  strike  at  once  and  succeed  at 
once  else  their  enterprise  was  foredoomed  to  certain  failure  ! 
for  they  must  of  necessity  make  a  hasty  retreat.  There  are  a  j 
few  but  very  few  exceptions.  We  may  note  as  an  illustration  i 
of  this  the  Battle  of  Bluffs  April  2,  1781,  where  having  sud-  I 
denly  and  unexpectedly  appeared  in  force  and  having  de-  j 
livered  their  blow  with  only  partial  success  there  was  no  effort  ] 
whatever  to  sit  down  before  the  fort,  lay  regular  siege  to  it  j 
and  starve  it  into  submission  after  the  manner  of  the  white  I 
men ;  on  the  contrary  their  first  blow  was  their  last  and  when  j 
that  had  been  struck  the  end,  aim  and  object  of  the  whole  ex-  J 
pedition,  a  major  operation,  was  also  finished  and  the  entire  j 
body  either  marched  back  whence  it  came  or  what  is  more  j 
probable  it  was  immediately  forced  to  break  itself  up  into  ] 
small  parties  that  necessary  sustenance  by  hunting  might  be  j 
obtained  more  readily  while  they  made  their  way  back  to 
their  own  women  and  children  who  also  no  doubt  were  on  ] 
short  meat  rations  during  their  absence. 

Indians  against  Indians  in  Battle 

The  Indians  generally  are  so  extremely  cautious  that  if 
three  of  them  are  in  the  woods,  their  first  object  is  a  proper  ] 
place  for  defence  and  they  always  sit  down  in  a  triangle  to 
prevent  surprise.  When  enemy  bands  discover  one  another 
and  find  they  can  take  no  advantage  they  make  themselves 
known  to  each  other;  and  by  way  of  insulting  bravado  they 
speak  aloud  all  the  barbarities  they  have  ever  committed 
against  the  other  side;  that  they  are  now  to  vindicate  those 
actions  and  make  the  wound  forever  incurable;  that  they  are 
their  most  bitter  enemies  and  equally  contemn  their  friendship 
and  enmity.  In  the  meanwhile  they  throw  down  their  packs 
strip  themselves  naked  and  paint  their  faces  and  breasts  red  as 
blood  intermingled  with  black  streaks.  Every  one  at  the 
signal  of  the  shrill  war  cry  instantly  covers  himself  behind  a 
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tree  or  in  some  cavity  of  the  ground  when  it  admits  of  the 
best  safety.  The  leader  on  each  side  immediately  blows  the 
small  whistle  he  carries  for  the  occasion  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  trumpet  as  the  last  signal  of  engagement.  Now  hot 
work  begins.  The  guns  are  firing ;  the  chewed  bullets  flying ; 
the  strong  hickory  bows  a-twanging;  the  dangerous  barbed 
arrows  whizzing  as  they  fly;  the  sure  shafted  javelin  striking 
death  wherever  it  reaches;  and  the  well-aimed  tomahawk 
killing  or  disabling  its  enemy.  Nothing  scarcely  can  be  heard 
for  the  shrill  echoing  noise  of  the  war  and  death  whoop ;  every 
one  furiously  pursues  his  adversary  from  tree  to  tree  striving 
to  encircle  him  for  his  prey;  and  the  greedy  jaws  of  pale 
death  are  open  on  all  sides  to  swallow  them  up.  One  dying 
foe  is  entangled  in  the  hateful  faltering  arms  of  another; 
and  each  party  desperately  attempts  both  to  save  their  dead 
and  wounded  from  being  scalped  and  to  gain  the  scalps  of 
their  opponents.  On  this  the  battle  commences  anew.  But 
rash  attempts  fail  as  their  wary  spirits  always  forbid  them 
entering  into  a  general  close  engagement.  Now  they  retreat; 
then  they  draw  up  into  various  figures  still  having  their  dead 
and  wounded  under  their  eyes.  Now  they  are  flat  on  the 
ground  loading  their  pieces — then  they  are  up  firing  behind 
trees  and  thus  they  act  till  winged  victory  declares  itself. 

The  vanquished  party  makes  for  a  swampy  thicket  as  their 
only  asylum;  but  should  any  of  them  be  either  unarmed  or 
slightly  wounded  the  speedy  pursuers  captivate  them  and 
usually  reserve  them  for  a  worse  death  than  that  of  the  bullet. 
If  the  battle  be  gained  near  home  one  hero  cuts  off  this  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  dead  and  another  that,  as  joyful  trophies  of  a  de¬ 
cisive  victory.  If  a  stranger  saw  them  thus  loaded  with 
human  flesh  he  might  conclude  them  to  be  voracious  canni¬ 
bals.  Their  first  aim  however  is  to  take  off  the  scalp.  It 
frequently  stops  them  in  pursuit.  They  seize  the  head  of  the 
disabled  or  dead  person  and  placing  one  foot  on  the  neck 
with  one  hand  twisted  in  the  hair  then  with  the  scalping  knife 
they  give  a  slash  round  the  top  of  the  skull  and  soon  strip  it 
off.  They  take  off  a  scalp  in  two  minutes.  They  tie  the  scalp 
on  a  small  hoop  to  dry  it  and  preserve  it  from  purification 
and  paint  its  interior  and  also  the  hoop  red,  their  emblematical 
color  of  blood.  Tradition,  or  the  native  divine  impression  on 
human  nature  dictates  to  them  that  man  was  not  born  in  a 
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state  of  war ;  and  as  tliey  reckon  they  are  become  impure  by 
shedding  human  blood  they  hasten  to  observe  the  fast  of 
three  days  and  be  sanctified  by  the  war  chieftain  as  priest  of 

war.19 

Attack  on  Buchanan’s  Station 

Four  Miles  from  Nashville,  September  30,  1792 

The  faithful  and  efficient  old  scout  Abe  Castleman  had  re¬ 
ported  plenty  of  Indian  signs  and  that  Indians  were  near  and 
people  had  concentrated.  Among  other  signs  was  this:  At 
the  Big  Spring  near  which  is  now  the  beautiful  town  of  Mur¬ 
freesboro,  a  town  whose  citizenship  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  the  State  in  refinement,  culture  and  hospitality,  an  old  In¬ 
dian  known  to  Castleman  and  the  white  generally  by  the  name 
of  Black  Fox  (Enoloe)  had  pitched  his  autumn  hunting  camp 
to  get  his  winter’s  supply  of  meat.  He  and  his  party  were 
often  in  the  settlements  to  sell  venison  and  skins  and  probably 
also  to  spy.  Castleman  found  the  Black  Fox’s  camp  was  de¬ 
serted  and  yet  the  hunting  season  was  not  nearly  over,  it  be¬ 
ing  then  the  last  of  September,  for  normally  the  hunting  sea¬ 
son  reached  its  climax  with  the  Hunter’s  Moon  the  full  moon 
in  October;  then  the  weather  was  cool  enough  to  cure  meat 
without  difficulty  and  the  game  was  still  fat.  Castleman ’s 
experienced  mind  immediately  interpreted  this  to  mean  that 
the  Black  Fox  knew  that  war  was  coming  that  way  and  that  he 
had  better  be  up  and  going.20 

On  September  30,  1792,  about  midnight  John  Buchanan’s 
Station  four  miles  south  of  Nashville  at  which  sundry  families 
and  fifteen  gun  men  had  collected,  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
Creeks  and  Lower  Cherokees  supposed  to  consist  of  three  or 
four  hundred.  Their  approach  was  suspected  by  the  running 
of  cattle  that  had  taken  fright  at  them  and  upon  examination 
they  were  found  within  ten  yards  of  the  gate  and  received  the 
first  fire  from  the  man  who  discovered  them  John  McKory. 
They  immediately  returned  the  fire  and  continued  a  very 
heavy  and  constant  firing  upon  the  station  block  house  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  stockade  for  an  hour  and  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss  without  injuring  man,  woman  or  child  in 
the  station.  During  the  whole  time  of  the  attack  the  Indians 
were  not  more  distant  than  ten  yards  from  a  block  house  and 
often  in  large  numbers  around  the  lower  wall  attempting  to 
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fire  it.  One  ascended  the  roof  with  a  torch  where  he  was  shot 
and  falling  to  the  ground  renewed  his  attempt  to  fire  the  bot¬ 
tom  logs  and  was  killed.  With  his  dying  breath  he  was  trying 
to  light  that  fire. 

The  Indians  fired  thirty  balls  through  a  port  hole  of  the 
over-jutting  which  lodged  in  the  roof  in  the  circumference  of 
a  hat;  and  those  sticking  in  the  walls  on  the  outside  were 
very  numerous. 

Upon  viewing  the  ground  next  morning  it  appeared  that 
the  fellow  who  was  shot  from  the  roof  was  a  Cherokee  half- 
breed  of  the  Running  Water  known  to  the  whites  as  Tom 
Tunbridge's  stepson  the  son  of  a  French  woman  by  an  Indian 
(his  Indian  name  of  Kiachatalee)  and  there  was  much  blood 
and  signs  that  many  dead  had  been  dragged  off;  litters  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  to  carry  their  wounded  to  their  horses  which 
had  been  left  a  mile  from  the  station. 

Near  the  block  house  were  found  several  swords,  hatchets, 
pipes,  kettles  and  budgets  of  different  Indian  articles ;  one  of 
the  swords  was  a  fine  Spanish  blade  richly  mounted  in  Span¬ 
ish  fashion.  On  the  morning  previous  to  the  attack  Jonathan 
Gee  and  Mr.  Clayton  had  been  sent  out  as  spies  and  now  on 
the  ground  among  other  articles  left  by  the  Indians  were 
found  a  handkerchief  and  a  moccasin  known  the  one  to  belong 
to  Gee  and  the  other  to  Clayton.  Hence  it  was  supposed  they 
were  killed. 

John  Watts  the  Cherokee  chief  was  wounded. 

A  considerable  number  of  Indians  were  mounted.  The 
army  consisted  of  Creeks,  Cherokees  and  Shawn  ees  well 
armed  and  led  on  by  their  best  braves.  That  they  should  have 
been  so  long  in  the  territory,  approached  so  closely  and  so 
slowly,  have  made  so  feeble  an  assault  and  fled  so  precipitately 
is  very  remarkable  indeed.  The  settlers  probably  attributed 
it  to  an  overruling  Providence.  The  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
distrust  was  at  work  among  chiefs  and  warriors.  God  had 
turned  the  counsels  of  their  Ahithopliels  into  foolishness  or 
if  their  counsels  were  wise  had  made  their  hearers  incapable 
of  understanding  and  appreciating  them.  They  had  been  sur¬ 
prised  also  by  the  firing  of  the  cannon,  the  little  swivel  at  the 
Nashville  Station.  There  were  but  fifteen  rifle  men  in  the 
station.  Mrs.  Buchanan  and  other  women  ranked  as  soldiers 
on  this  occasion  and  fired  repeatedly.  Other  women  were 
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engaged  in  moulding  bullets  or  making  a  display  of  hats  to 
induce  the  besiegers  to  believe  the  fort  to  be  strongly  manned.  I 
#  The  expression,  show  of  hats,  was  very  common  and  very 
significant  in  these  early  times  whether  it  originated  from  in¬ 
stances  such  as  just  related  or  from  the  artifices  practiced 
by  spies  when  they  sheltered  themselves  from  a  savage  ene¬ 
my  behind  trees  and  exposed  their  hats  without  heads  in 
them  to  draw  fire  from  the  enemy  and  thus  gain  an  advan-  j 
tage  is  not  known.  Any  cunning  device,  any  artifice  by  which 
a  person  was  thrown  off  his  guard  or  his  attention  diverted  or  j 
means  or  efforts  wasted  was  expressed  by  saying,  He  was 
killed  by  a  show  of  hats,  conquered  by  a  show  of  hats,  or 
such  a  man  triumphed  by  a  show  of  hats. 

The  Indians  some  years  after  acknowledged  that  they  were 
surprised  at  the  number  of  guns  fired  from  the  fort;  that  the  ! 
want  of  harmony  among  themselves  and  the  knowledge  that  ! 
their  presence  in  the  settlement  had  aroused  the  whites,  that  j 
they  had  discovered  where  the  troops  had  recently  marched  j 
and  believed  them  yet  fully  organized  at  some  point  in  the  j 
settlement  and  preparing  to  intercept  their  return  and  that  j 
the  failure  to  begin  the  attack  at  daylight  discouraged  them.  ] 
They  deemed  it  best  to  retreat. 

They  left  upon  the  ground  guns,  swords,  tomahawks  and  ] 
articles  of  value  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  besieged  for  their 
expenditure  of  powder  and  lead.  The  calmness  of  Mrs.  Buch-  ! 
anan,  the  deliberation  with  which  she  gave  directions  and  en-  | 
couragement  to  others  and  perfect  coolness  in  firing  her  j 
musket  were  ever  after  the  subject  of  remark  and  condemna-  1 
tion.  She  had  killed  buffalo  and  deer  but  she  would  not  boast 
of  having  killed  an  Indian  though  she  could  not  plead  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  aim  and  intention. 

This  effort  of  the  allied  forces  for  the  destruction  of  the 
settlements  seemed  only  for  the  time  being  to  have  axhausted  j 
their  energies.  For  two  months  the  settlers  were  undis-  j 
turbed;  indeed  it  was  like  a  truce.  But  the  Indians  had  by  j 
no  means  abandoned  the  war,  far  from  it ;  they  were  prosecut¬ 
ing  it  with  great  fury  in  East  Tennessee  (Washington  Dis-  | 
trict),  in  West  Virginia  and  in  Kentucky  and  it  was  not  doubt¬ 
ed  that  the  invaders  of  Cumberland  were  greatly  induced  to 
return  from  this  distant  region  to  defend  their  own  country 
and  to  strengthen  other  expeditions.  They  feared  the  threats 
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of  Gen.  Sevier.  He  was  now  establishing  his  headquarters 
at  the  junction  of  Clinch  and  Tennessee  or  South  West  Point. 
From  this  position  he  could  watch  and  command  very  exten¬ 
sive  regions  of  country  and  the  very  best  crossings  and  traces 
of  the  Indians.21 

Governor  Blount  to  Secretary  of  War 

October  10, 1792. 

The  Governor  mentions  receipt  of  a  letter  of  October  3, 
1792,  from  General  Robertson  reporting  attack  September 
30,  1792,  on  Buchanan’s  Station. 

And  then  he  remarks  that  fourteen  days  had  elapsed  from 
the  Indians  passing  the  Tennessee  River  until  this  attack  on 
Buchanan’s  Station  when  the  distance  between  could  have 
been  marched  in  from  four  to  six  days.  Difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  mode  and  place  of  attack  and  the  rendezvous  after 
passing  the  Tennessee  probably  was  the  cause  of  delay. 

It  is  the  rock  upon  which  large  parties  of  Indians  have  gen¬ 
erally  split  especially  when  consisting  of  more  than  one 
nation.22 

Governor  Blount  on  Buchanan’s  Station 

Letter  to  General  Robertson 

October  17,  1792. 

By  the  publication  in  the  Knoxville  Gazette  No.  25  you  will 
see  that  the  defenders  of  Buchanan’s  Station  are  handed  to 
the  world  with  due  credit.  I  have  detained  the  bearer  until 
this  day  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  from  the  Indians  the 
particulars  of  their  repulse  and  their  future  intentions.  It 
appears  that  the  Indians  were  counted  and  that  their  number 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty,  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
Cherokees  and  eighty-three  Creeks.  The  number  of  persons 
killed  three  and  the  wounded  seven;  of  the  former  besides 
Tunbridge’s  stepson  was  the  Shawnee  warrior  of  the  Running 
Water  and  a  Creek  Chief;  and  of  the  wounded  was  John 
Watts  with  a  ball  through  one  thigh  and  lodged  in  the  other. 
The  spies  were  John  Fields  and  George  Walker,  two  very 
white  half  breeds  who  speak  good  English,  persons  in  whose 
friendship  and  attachment  I  had  the  utmost  confidence,  and  it 
was  they  who  decoyed  and  killed  Gee  and  Clayton.23 

Buchanan’s  Station  has  made  a  glorious  beginning  to  the 
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war.  I  beg  you  to  urge  the  people  of  your  District  to  emulate 
their  conduct;  it  is  evident  it  has  had  a  good  effect  on  the 
spirits  of  the  people  of  this  quarter.24 

Attack  on  the  Harris  House 

#  0n  the  eighteenth  of  March,  1794,  the  house  of  Thomas  Har¬ 
ris  (a  short  distance  from  Clarksville)  was  set  on  tire  by  the 
Indians.  The  chimney  was  large  and  out  of  doors  made  of 
split  timbers  or  puncheons.  This  wood  was  drier  than  any 
other  belonging  to  the  house,  and  here  also  the  enemy  could 
most  secretly  approach. 

They  had  gathered  dry  sticks  and  heaped  them  against  this 
wooden  chimney  and  it  was  easily  set  in  a  blaze.  Fortunately 
Mrs.  Harris  was  awakened  by  the  noise  made  in  piling  up 
the  fuel  which  the  Indians  had  prepared  and  the  purpose  was 
at  once  perceived.  There  were  two  guns  in  the  house,  both 
loaded.  There  was  no  light  or  tire  kindled  in  the  house,  but 
very  soon  the  blazing  heap  on  the  outside  caused  a  state  of 
horror  among  the  family.  The  awful  question  was  presented : 
Shall  we  stay  in  and  be  burned  or  go  out  and  be  shot  down 
and  tomahawked? 

At  the  foundation  of  the  chimney  were  two  or  three  courses 
of  round  logs  upon  which  the  drier  split  sticks  forming  the 
chimney  had  been  placed  and  in  order  to  kindle  the  fire  against 
these  the  Indians  had  heaped  up  a  small  stack  of  light  dry 
sticks.  This  was  the  pile  which  had  commenced  to  blaze  when 
Mr.  Harris  with  gun  in  hand  and  dread  perplexity  in  his  mind 
looked  between  the  logs  of  his  house  to  ascertain  if  anything 
could  be  done  affording  hope  of  escape.  He  saw  how  the 
brush  had  been  piled  up  and  instantly  revolved  to  thrust  some¬ 
thing  through  the  chimney  and  push  off  the  brush.  In  this  he 
partially  succeeded  when  an  Indian  ran  towards  the  fire  or 
came  within  the  light  made  by  it  and  Harris  instantly  shot 
him  down. .  Some  of  his  companions  ran  up  to  drag  him  away 
and  were  in  the  act  of  removing  the  wounded  Indian  when 
another  shot  was  fired  among  them  and  they  disappeared. 

With  the  aid  of  his  family  he  pushed  the  chimney  from  the 
house  and  in  its  fall  the  pieces  were  much  scattered  and  the 
mud  of  earth  which  had  been  plentifully  used  in  daubing  it 
fell  upon  the  burning  brush  placed  by  the  Indians.  The  upper 
half  of  the  chimney  being  thus  thrown  off  from  the  house 
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the  few  shingles  which  had  caught  were  easily  removed  and 
all  danger  of  being  burned  up  was  for  the  time  removed. 
Day  dawned;  the  incendiaries  had  fled  and  the  family  es¬ 
caped.25 

Narrative  of  the  Captivity  of  Colonel  Joseph  Brown  of  Maury 

County,  Tennessee 

By  Col.  Joseph  Brown 

The  following  narrative  was  copied  by  Putnam  from  Wales’ 
Southwestern  Monthly  of  January,  1852: 

I  was  born  in  North  Carolina  2d  August,  1/72.  My  father 
was  an  active  man  in  the  struggle  for  Independence  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  with  Great  Britain  and  served  as  a  guide 
to  Colonel  Washington’s  and  Colonel  Lee’s  troops  of  horse 
when  they  were  in  Guilford  County,  North  Carolina,  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  at  that  place,  15th  March,  1781.  For  this 
service  he  received  a  certificate  paid  afterwards  in  land  when 
the  office  was  opened  at  Hillsborough  in  1783.  He  entered 
several  tracts  of  land  on  Duck  River  and  on  the  waters  of 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee ;  and  he  was  endeavoring  to  get  to 
them  when  his  boat  was  taken  by  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
as  there  was  no  road  to  Nashville,  only  a  pathway  and  that 
by  Kentucky.  *  *  *  Others  had  taken  the  river  route,  and  my 
father  was  resolved  to  pursue  the  same  course. 

In  April,  1788,  we  set  sail  or  commenced  our  descent  of  the 
Tennessee.  When  we  were  passing  the  Chickamauga  towns 
the  Indians  sent  runners  across  from  Chattanooga  to  Running 
Water  and  Nickojack  towns  below,  giving  notice  of  our  ap¬ 
proach. 

There  was  a  half-breed  Indian  there  named  J ohn  Vann  who 
spoke  English  plainly.  As  we  came  nearly  opposite  Running- 
water  town  we  saw  a  number  of  canoes  ascending  the  ii\ei 
evidently  prepared  to  encounter  and  arrest  us.  They  had 
flags  unfurled.  They  came  alongside  of  our  boat  when  mv 
father  remarked:  There  are  too  many  of  you  at  one  time. 
He  had  been  hailed  by  Vann  and  found  that  there  was  at 
least  one  who  could  speak  and  understand  English;  therefore 
he  objected  to  their  crowding  around  our  boat  in  such  num¬ 
bers;  and  we  discovered  the  Indians  were  taking  up  their 
guns  and  hatchets  from  the  bottoms  of  their  canoes  where 
thev  had  them  covered  by  their  blankets. 
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Vann  replied  to  my  father:  It  is  time  of  peace;  we  keep 
the  Hopewell  and  Holston  treaties.  We  only  want  to  see  } 
where  you  are  going  and  to  trade  with  you  if  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  trade  on. 

By  this  stratagem  they  got  on  board  of  our  boat.  There  ! 
were  four  of  their  canoes  which  had  just  boarded  ours,  but 
there  were  many  others  coming  or  along  the  shore.  They 
forced  our  boat  to  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  in 
front  of  Nickojack. 

Vann  kept  up  conversation  with  my  father  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  him;  talked  of  the  danger  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  I 
and  that  one  of  their  number  would  accompany  us. 

Very  soon  after  we  reached  the  shore  an  Indian  really  drunk  ! 
or  pretending  to  be  so  was  flourishing  a  sword  in  a  careless  or 
threatening  manner.  He  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  pulled  me 
to  one  side  as  if  to  do  me  harm.  My  father  took  hold  of  the 
Indian,  told  him  I  was  his  little  boy  and  he  must  not  touch  me. 
He  let  me  go  but  as  soon  as  my  father  turned  his  back  he  I 
struck  my  father  with  utmost  fury  across  the  back  of  the  ! 
neck  cutting  his  head  nearly  off  as  I  noticed  when  my  father 
fell  overboard  into  the  river. 

I  then  ran  forward  to  the  bow  of  the  boat.  The  Creeks 
had  taken  my  mother,  little  brother,  and  three  sisters  out  of  | 
our  boat  into  their  canoes  and  landed  a  short  distance  off.  j 
There  they  all  went  ashore  and  the  Creeks  started  away  with 
their  prisoners.  My  oldest  and  youngest  sisters  were  brought 
back  the  next  morning  to  Nickojack.  ! 

When  I  had  reached  the  shore  and  had  gone  upon  the  bank  I 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  an  old  white  man  who  told  me 
I  must  go  home  with  him  about  a  mile  distant.  Many  of  the 
Indians  were  engaged  and  had  been  busy  in  searching  our  boat 
and  knocking  open  boxes  and  barrels. 

The  white  man  and  myself  walked  away  and  I  soon  heard  a 
number  of  guns  fired.  I  thought  it  might  be  that  the  Indians  i 
had  shot  off  the  guns  they  had  taken  from  our  men.  I  did  not 
think  of  their  killing  any  more  than  my  father;  and  the  In¬ 
dian  who  had  done  that  deed  was  a  drunkard. 

The  old  man  in  whose  care  I  was  told  me  before  he  reached 
his  house  that  he  expected  all  the  white  men  from  our  boat 
were  killed  and  that  was  the  occasion  of  the  firing  and  great 
noise.  The  wife  of  this  my  conductor  was  of  French  descent 
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as  she  and  the  old  man,  her  husband,  told  me.  She  was  a 
French  girl  who  had  been  captured  near  Mobile  when  she  was 
very  young.  Her  husband,  the  old  man,  looked  very  much 
like  a  half-breed,  though  he  claimed  to  be  English  or  Amer¬ 
ican.  His  name  was  Tunbridge,  and  he  had  a  son,  a  noted 
warrior  and  a  headman,  whose  Indian  name  was  Chia-cliatt- 
alla.  Among  white  people  he  was  called  Tom  Tunbridge. 
His  mother  was  a  full-blood  Indian.  The  old  French  woman 
was  his  step-mother. 

It  was  this  Chia-chatt-alla  or  Tom  Tunbridge  who  claimed 
me  as  his  prisoner  and  had  committed  me  to  the  charge  of  his 
father.  He  intended  I  should  make  corn  for  the  old  people 
and  serve  them  as  a  son.  After  I  had  arrived  at  the  cabin 
•  there  came  an  old  fat  squaw  who  began  an  angry  conversation 
with  my  old  Miss  and  Master  and  often  turned  to  me  with  a 
most  threatening  countenance.  They  afterwards  told  me  that 
she  complained  of  their  attempt  to  save  my  life  for  that  I  was 
large  enough  to  notice  everything  and  would  escape  and  some 
day  pilot  an  army  there  and  destroy  them  all.  I  did  not  then 
consider  this  prophetic  or  ever  likely  to  come  to  pass ;  but 
it  did. 

The  fat  old  squaw  said  her  son  would  come  and  kill  me.  His 
name  was  Cutte-atoy.  He  was  headman  of  the  town  of  Tus- 
cagee,  a  small  town  opposite  to  Chattanooga.  MThen  he  came 
to  Tunbridge’s  hut  he  asked  for  me  and  declared  his  intention 
to  kill  me.  He  drew  his  knife,  approached  me  with  such  pur¬ 
pose  when  the  wife  of  Tunbridge  interposed.  I  should  not  be 
killed  in  her  house.  He  caught  hold  of  me  and.  jerked  me  out 
of  the  door.  There  I  saw  ten  or  a  dozen  Indians  with  guns 
pointed  at  me  and  tomahawks  raised  to  chop  me  into  mince¬ 
meat.  The  old  French  woman  followed  me  out  and  begged 
for  my  life.  They  spurned  her  away.  She  then  said  they 
should  not  spill  my  blood  there  nor  in  the  path  to  the  spring. 
This  she  explained  to  me  afterwards. 

They  then  pulled  me  to  one  side  and  began  to  strip  oft  my 
clothes  that  they  might  not  be  blooded  at  my  slaughter.  The 
old  woman  continued  her  entreaties.  Finally  she  happened 
to  use  the  proper  argument.  She  asked  Cutte-atoy  if  he  took 
any  of  the  white  men  prisoners.  He  could  not  say  he  did. 
She  replied :  This  is  none  of  your  prisoner.  He  belongs  to  my 
son  Chia-chatt-alla.  He  will  avenge  the  death. 
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Some  of  the  Indians  who  had  come  with  Cntte  said  Cutte- 
atoy  captured  a  negro  woman  and  has  sent  her  up  to  Tus- 
cagee  already.  This  aroused  the  foster-mother  who  com-  I 
menced  more  vehemently  to  reproach  him  and  then  to  threaten  ] 
that  if  he  killed  me  her  step-son,  Chia-chatt-alla,  would  kill  the  | 
negro  woman.  He  had  better  go  along  home  to  his  negro 
woman.  I 

The  other  Indians  by  this  time  joined  with  the  woman,  i 
saying  that  Chia-chatt-alla  would  be  sure  to  do  as  she  said,  j 
And  to  this  opinion  Cutte-atoy  very  soon  arrived.  My  panta-  j 
loons  had  been  restored  to  me.  I  drew  them  on,  for  I  felt 
rather  uncomfortable  in  every  way  just  at  that  particular 
time.  I  was  permitted  to  return  into  the  cabin.  Old  Tun-  ! 
bridge  told  me  I  was  one  of  his  family:  I  must  call  him  Uncle 
and  young  Tom  Tunbridge  brother.  The  hair  was  shaved 
from  my  head,  leaving  only  a  small  scalp-lock  on  top  in  which  j 
to  tie  a  bunch  of  feathers.  I  was  also  deprived  of  my  panta-  j 
loons  and  supplied  with  a  strip  of  cloth  or  piece  of  stroud  like 
other  boys  of  my  age.  I  worked  in  the  corn  and  at  whatso¬ 
ever  I  was  required  to  do.  They  treated  me  kindly.  *  *  * 

Some  of  the  Creek  Indians  threatened  repeatedly  to  kill 
me  and  came  near  doing  so  twice.  I  have  the  mark  from  a 
blow  given  me  by  one  of  the  Creeks.  j 

During  the  winter  of  1789  I  suffered  very  much  from  the 
cold,  and  my  exposure  in  cutting  wood  and  taking  care  of  a 
few  cattle  and  horses.  I  had  to  hunt  after  them  in  the  cane 
and  wood  and  over  the  rough  and  steep  hills,  almost  moun¬ 
tains.  I  heard  that  General  Sevier,  old  Chucky-Jack,  as  the  j 
Indians  called  him,  was  fighting  the  Indians  and  destroying 
their  towns  at  a  terrible  rate.  The  Indians  had  a  great  rev¬ 
erence  for  and  yet  a  great  dread  of  him  and  his  mode  of  war-  \ 
fare.  j 

After  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Martin  near  Chattanooga  and 
the  taking  of  Gillespie’s  Station  we  heard  that  the  old  Gen¬ 
eral  surprised  the  Indians  on  Coosa  River,  killed  a  large 
number  of  warriors  and  captured  forty  or  fifty  of  their  women 
and  children.  Thereupon  the  Indians  proposed  an  exchange 
of  prisoners.  Here  was  my  chance  for  deliverance.  They, 
however,  opposed  my  exchange  on  the  score  of  my  coming 
from  North  Carolina.  They  said  the  East  Tennesseans  or 
Franklinites  had  no  right  to  demand  me.  But  the  headman  of 
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the  Indians  said  that  Governor  Sevier  was  so  contrary  that 
he  could  do  nothing  with  him :  that  he  the  Governor  had  pos¬ 
session  of  his  daughter  and  therefore  I  must  be  released. 

This  settled  it  and  my  exchange  followed  as  well  as  that  of 
my  two  sisters.  I  was  indebted  to  Governor  Sevier  for  my 
liberty  as  also  were  my  two  sisters  for  theirs.  We  got  back 
to  the  residence  of  an  uncle  in  Pendleton  County,  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  after  a  captivity  of  eleven  months  and  fifteen  days. 

My  mother  and  other  sister  were  released  after  seventeen 
months’  imprisonment  or  captivity. 

My  little  brother  was  detained  five  years  down  among  the 
Creeks.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  children  and  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  English  words  he  used  to  know. 

After  our  release  we  moved — by  land  this  time — to  Cumber¬ 
land  and  settled  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  about  three  miles 
below  Nashville. 

I  heard  the  approach  of  Indians  and  of  their  attack  upon 
Buchanan’s  Station  in  1792  and  hastened  to  Nashville  and 
then  with  others  to  Buchanan’s.  The  Indians  had  disap¬ 
peared;  but  I  at  once  recognized  my  old  chum,  Chatt,  Tom 
Tunbridge,  my  brother.  There  he  lay  dead,  pierced  with  balls 
shot  down  into  his  body  as  he  was  blowing  the  coals  to  set 
fire  to  the  fort. 

I  vras  in  several  skirmishes  with  the  Indians.  #  *  I  was  with 

Colonel  Hays;  was  with  Ross,  the  post  rider,  and  Colonel 
Friley  when  Ross  was  killed  and  Friley  and  myself  were 
wounded;  was  out  under  Captain  Gordon  and  Captain  Rains 
and  so  of  others.  *  *  * 

At  the  request  of  Colonel  Robertson  I  searched  out  a  route 
through  the  forests  to  the  towns  of  Nickojack  and  Running 
Water;  and  acted  as  one  of  the  guides  to  the  army  in  that 
expedition.  We  called  it  The  Burnt-Corn  Expedition  because 
of  the  quantity  of  corn  the  men  had  parched  to  take  with  them 
for  food. 

I  served  in  the  war  of  1812  under  General  J ackson. 
Through  his  agency  in  a  great  measure  the  negroes  and  their 
increase — fifteen  in  all — were  restored  to  me. 

I  was  out  afterward  for  four  months  with  General  Jackson 
in  the  Creek  war  and  was  at  the  battles  of  Tallahatcliee  and 
Talladega.  General  Jackson  sent  to  me  on  learning  that  I 
was  elected  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  wishing 
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me  to  take  command  of  the  Cherokees  as  I  was  the  only 
officer  who  spoke  their  language.  But  the  East  Tennesseeans 
kept  them  back  and  so  they  were  not  brought  under  my  orders. 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Talladega  General  Robert¬ 
son  came  to  me  desiring  me  to  act  as  aide-de-camp ;  the  men 
having  faith  in  my  experience  as  an  Indian  tighter.  I  con¬ 
sented  to  do  so  in  case  I  had  no  new  order  from  General 
Jackson. 

I  went  with  Major  Conn’s  column  of  eighty  men;  and,  by 
some  mistake  we  were  thrown  obliquely  to  the  right  and  in 
contact  with  some  five  hundred  Indians  in  one  body  when  we 
had  a  severe  battle.  Here  about  seventy  Indians  fell.  They 
fled — such  as  could  flee — and  fairly  ran  the  gauntlet  between 
the  two  lines;  our  men  following  them  several  miles.  *  *  * 
This  was  my  last  battle  with  the  Indians.26 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

TREATIES.  WEAKNESS  OF  AUTHORITY  OF  INDIAN 
CHIEFS,  A  VERY  EMBARRASSING  CIRCUM¬ 
STANCE  IN  ALL  NEGOTIATIONS  AND 

TREATIES 

Daniel  Smith,  to  the  Secretary  of  War 

October  31,  1804. 

THE  authority  and  influence  of  the  chiefs  is  so  limited  that 
they  dare  not  conclude  on  any  important  business  but  in 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  their  people.1 

Extract  from  a  Letter  of  Chickasaw  Chiefs  to  General  Robertson 

April  18,  1809 

We  have  understood  that  the  Clierokees  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  sell  their  land  by  those  individuals  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  there  have  been  four  or  live  of  the  Cherokee 
Chiefs  broken  by  their  nation  on  account  of  their  not  being 
true  and  honest  men  to  their  nation.2 

Extract  from  General  Robertson’s  Deposition  Given  on  Be¬ 
half  of  Richard  Henderson,  April  16, 1777,  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Purchase  of  Land  by  Said  Henderson 
from  the  Cherokees  in  March,  177o 

*  *  *  The  Dragging  Canoe  got  angry  and  withdrew  him¬ 
self  from  the  conference  and  the  other  Indians  immediately 
followed  him  and  broke  up  the  conference  for  that  day. 

Some  person  in  the  hearing  of  deponent  told  J ohn  W  illiams, 
one  of  the  copartners,  not  to  pay  any  regrad  to  The  Dragging 
Canoe’s  going  off  in  a  passion  as  the  headmen  might  still  be 
got  to  sign  a  deed  privately.  Colonel  Williams  replied  he 
would  not  give  anything  for  every  Indian  there  to  sign  a 
deed  unless  it  was  done  in  open  treaty.3 

There  were  no  regular  courts  to  pronounce  judgment  nor 
officers  specially  charged  with  carrying  into  effect  or  execut¬ 
ing  the  decrees  of  an  Indian  Council.  There  were  no  fines, 
no  prisons,  and  no  executioners.4 
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Again  and  again  in  the  early  history  of  Tennessee  when  the 
whites  complained  to  Indian  Chiefs  that  treaties  were  being 
violated  by  their  tribes  these  Chiefs  would  reply  that  they 
had  no  power  to  compel  observance. 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

May  20, 1792. 

Watts  (Cherokee  Chief)  declares  that  there  are  but  few  of 
the  Cherokees  out  with  an  intention  to  commit  injuries  and 
that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  restrain  them.5  6 

John  Watts  (Cherokee  Chief)  to  Governor  Blount 

January  1, 1795. 

We  are  but  a  poor  people  and  have  no  goods  to  purchase 
the  negroes  from  persons  who  have  the  possession  of  them; 
if  we  attempt  to  take  them  by  force  they  might  put  them  to 
death  or  injure  them  as  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  lately 
about  to  do  to  our  prisoners  when  Captain  Chisholm  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  them  away. 

I  think  the  most  proper  time  will  be  when  we  receive  our 
annual  allowance  from  the  United  States  then  we  can  with 
those  goods  pay  the  possessor  for  them  and  deliver  them  to 
you.7  8 

John  Thompson  to  Governor  Blount 

New  Seneca,  March  28,  1794. 

The  Turkey  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  convince 
the  young  men  of  his  Nation  that  it  was  not  war  and  now  he 
has  returned  home  and  he  means  to  try  to  make  the  young- 
men  make  peace  with  the  people.9 

General  Robertson  confirms  the  Cherokee  Chief,  John 
Watts,  as  to  the  general  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  In¬ 
dians  in  a  letter  written  while  he  was  United  States  Agent  to 
the  Chickasaws  to  Governor  Blount  during  the  war  of  1812. 

General  Robertson  to  Governor  Willie  Blount 

Chickasaw  Agency,  December  9,  1813. 

The  Chickasaws  are  really  anxious  to  start,  and  if  not  pre¬ 
vented  by  high  waters  will  start  in  eight  or  ten  days.  *  *  * 
They  go  as  mounted  volunteers  under  the  command  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  and  against  any  of  the  enemies  of  the  United 
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States  and  so  long  as  the  General  shall  require  them.  *  *  * 
If  they  were  not  so  naked  and  without  guns  it  seems  as  if  they 
all  would  turn  out.10 

Where  there  is  no  property  there  can  be  little  or  no  govern¬ 
ment  because  government  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
tection,  regulation  and  taxation  of  property. 

Therefore  if  our  government  should  ever  become  converted 
to  socialistic  or  communistic  doctrines,  alter  its  policy  and 
reverse  its  functions,  take  from  industry  and  economy  at  once 
their  incentive  and  their  reward  and  from  the  acquisition  and 
ownership  of  property  their  security — then  very  soon  we  all 
probably  shall  be  as  naked  and  as  hungry  as  these  Chicka¬ 
saw  savages. 

Naked  in  the  Storm 

Why  wert  thou  better  in  thy  grave  than  to  answer  with  thy  uncovered 
body  this  extremity  of  the  skies. 

Is  man  no  more  than  this? 

Consider  him  well. 

Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the 
cat  no  perfume. 

Ha!  here's  three  on’s  are  sophisticated. 

Thou  art  the  thing  itself:  unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but  such  a 
poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art. 

The  Indian  was  a  man  much  given  to  forms  and  ceremonies 
and  so  when  war  was  over  and  peace  declared  he  smoked  the 
calumet  or  pipe  of  peace  with  his  recent  enemy.  Its  bowl  was 
usually  made  of  soft,  red  soapstone,  and  the  stem,  a  long  reed, 
was  ornamented  with  eagle  feathers  and  what  was  especially 
appropriate  and  symbolical,  he  buried  the  hatchet. 

When  white  men  made  treaties  with  Indians  a  land  cession 
from  the  Indians  to  the  whites  was  almost  invariablv  involved. 
And  the  consideration  for  the  land  was  customarily  paid  in 
such  goods  as  were  in  common  use  among  the  Indians,  viz.  : 
powder,  lead,  stroud  (coarse  blanket),  knives,  fishhooks,  look¬ 
ing-glasses  or  mirrors,  and  above  all  whiskey. 

After  considerable  pow  wow,  extra  tips,  and  much  whiskey 
to  the  Chiefs  and  headmen  they  signed  the  treaties  on  behalf 
of  their  tribes  just  as  the  white  men  had  written  them.  As  a 
rule  no  one  on  the  Indian  side  could  read  or  write,  nor  did 
they  understand  the  language  in  which  the  treaties  were 
written.  As  the  authority  of  Chief  to  cede  the  tribal  land  was 
either  non-existent  or  else  very  vague  and  indefinite,  such 
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treaties  imposed  very  little  obligation  either  moral  or  legal. 
With  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing  in  a  Court  of  Equity  most 
of  these  treaties  would  probably  have  been  declared  to  be, 
like  the  acts  of  infants,  either  void  or  voidable.  The  United  ; 
States  Government  finally  declared  the  Indians  to  be  wards 
of  the  nation. 

Bold  and  barefaced  bribery  of  Indian  Chiefs  in  a  treaty 
making  was  habitually  practiced  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government.11 

The  next  step  may  be  to  make  them  full-fledged  American  j 
citizens  and  turn  them  loose  or  set  them  adrifUin  all  the  com-  j 
plexities  and  intricacies  of  our  capitalistic  civilization  in  which  j 
many  white  men  become  so  confused  that  (if  they  do  not 
commit  suicide  as  thousands  do)  still  they  are: 

Weary  and  homesick  and  distressed, 

They  wander  east,  they  wander  west, 

And  are  baffled  and  beaten  and  blown  about 
By  the  winds  of  the  wilderness  of  doubt. 

And  then  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  the  souls  of  those 
Indian  citizens  particularly  if  they  happen  to  have  any  oil 
lands  or  other  valuable  property. 

The  Indians  knew  nothing  of  Courts  of  Equity  but  except 
where  the  whites  were  in  position  to  maintain  a  treaty  by 
superior  force  the  Indian  disregarded  or  violated  it  with  im¬ 
punity. 

Powder,  lead,  stroud,  and  whiskey,  me  know  him,  said  a  sub¬ 
chief  ;  paper,  me  don’t  know  him.12 

So  that  the  first  fruits  of  a  treaty  alone  interested  him,  but 
for  its  obligations,  written  or  unwritten,  he  cared  not  at  all. 

And,  truth  to  say,  on  this  point  of  observing  the  obligations 
of  treaties  made  with  the  Indians,  and  more  particularly  the 
lines  and  boundaries  of  Indian  lands,  the  whites  were  no  better 
than  the  Indians,  for  the  whites  were  a  land-hungry  people, 
indeed  for  land  they  had  an  insatiable  appetite. 

As  this  book  goes  to  press  the  newspapers  are  saying  that 
the  present  administration  is  about  to  reverse  its  predecessors 
bv  inaugurating  a  policy  of  returning  the  Indians  to  a  com¬ 
munistic  ownership  of  their  remaining  lands. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 
SCALPS  AND  SCALPING 


SCALPING  is  the  common  name  for  the  Indian  practice  of 
removing  a  portion  of  the  skin  with  hair  attached  from 
an  enemy  ’s  head  for  trophy  purposes.  The  word  scalp  is  de¬ 
rived  from  an  old  Low  German  word  signifying  a  shell  or 
sheath.  The  equivalent  word  in  the  various  Indian  languages 
.  commonly  refers  to  skin  or  hair. 

The  practice  is  not  exclusively  an  Indian  one,  having  been 
noted  among  the  ancient  Scythians  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus.  Neither  was  it  common  to  all  the  American  tribes 
as  so  often  supposed.  On  the  contrary  recent  researches  in¬ 
dicate  that  it  was  confined  originally  in  North  America  to  a 
limited  area  in  the  east  United  States  and  the  lower  St.  Law¬ 
rence  region  about  equivalent  to  the  territory  held  by  the 
Iroquoian  and  Muskhogean  tribes  and  their  immediate  neigh¬ 
bors. 

The  spread  of  the  scalping  practice  over  a  great  part  of 
central  and  western  United  States  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
encouragement  in  the  shape  of  scalp  bounties  offered  by  the 
colonial  and  more  recent  governments  even  down  to  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  the  scalp  itself  being  superior  to  the  head 
as  a  trophy  by  reason  of  its  lighter  weight  and  greater  adap¬ 
tability  to  display  and  ornamentation.1 

The  Indians  were  so  extremely  anxious  to  be  distinguished 
by  high  war  titles  that  sometimes  a  small  war  party  of  war¬ 
riors  on  failing  of  success  in  their  campaign  have  been  de¬ 
tected  in  murdering  some  of  their  own  people  for  the  sake  of 
their  scalps.  In  such  cases  they  were  occasionally  further 
stimulated  by  a  mercenary  motive  when  reward  was  being 
paid  for  scalps.2 

The  operation  of  scalping  was  painful  but  by  no  means 
fatal.  The  impression  that  it  was  fatal  probably  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  scalp  was  usually  taken  from  the  head  of  a 
slain  enemy  as  a  token  of  his  death  but  among  the  Plains 
tribes  the  attacking  party  frequently  strove  to  overpower  his 
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enemy  and  scalp  him  alive  to  inflict  greater  agony  before  kill¬ 
ing  him  and  frequently  also  a  captured  enemy  was  scalped 
alive  and  released  to  go  back  thus  mutilated  to  his  people  as  a  i 
direct  defiance  and  as  an  incitment  to  retaliation.  The  portion 
taken  was  usually  a  small  circular  patch  of  skin  at  the  root  of 
the  scalplock  just  back  of  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  4 1  scalp-  • 
lock’’  itself  was  the  small  hair  braid  which  hung  from  the 
back  of  the  head  as  distinguished  from  the  larger  side  braids. 

It  was  usually  decorated  with  beads  or  other  ornaments,  i 
When  opportunity  offered  the  whole  top  skin  of  the  head  with 
the  hair  attached  was  removed  to  be  divided  later  into  small¬ 
er  scalplocks  for  decorating  war  shirts,  leggings,  etc.  The  i 
operation  was  performed  by  making  a  quick  knife  stroke  \ 
around  the  head  of  the  fallen  enemy,  followed  by  a  strong  tug  j 
at  the  scalplock.  The  teeth  also  were  sometimes  used  in  the  j 
pulling  process  and  the  victor  usually  knelt  with  knee  pressed  j 
down  upon  the  back  of  his  victim  stretched  face  downward,  j 
The  one  who  took  the  scalp  was  not  necessarily  the  same  one  j 

who  had  killed  the  victim ;  neither  was  the  number  of  scalps  j 

but  rather  of  coups  the  measure  of  the  warrior’s  prowess.  j 

The  fresh  scalp  was  sometimes  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  j 

sun,  the  water  or  some  other  divinity.  In  the  former  case  it  j 

was  held  up  to  the  sun  with  a  short  prayer  by  the  owner  and  j 

then  carefully  stretched  on  a  buffalo  chip  and  thus  left  on  the  , 

prairie.  When  sacrificed  to  the  water  the  scalp  was  thrown  j 
into  the  river  after  a  similar  prayer.  When  preserved  for  a  j 
time  as  was  most  usual  the  scalp  was  cleaned  of  the  loose  flesh  j 
on  its  under  side  and  then  stretched  by  means  of  sinew  cords  j 
around  its  circumference  within  a  hoop  of  about  six  inches  in  I 
diameter  tied  at  the  end  of  a  light  rod.  When  dry  the  skin  j 
side  was  painted  either  entirely  red  or  one-half  red  and  one-  j 
half  black.  The  hair  was  carefully  rebraided  and  decorated  j 
with  various  ornaments.  It  was  carried  thus  by  the  women  in  j 
the  triumphal  scalp  dance  on  the  return  of  the  successful  war 
party  to  the  home  camp  and  then  having  served  its  first  pur¬ 
pose  was  retained  as  a  bridle  pendant  by  the  warrior,  depos¬ 
ited  with  the  tribal  “medicine”  or  thrown  away  in  some  re¬ 
tired  spot.3 

Abraham  Lincoln  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Black  Hawk  j 
War  in  1832,  and  he  has  left  us  a  description  of  what  he  saw 
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on  a  field  just  after  a  skirmish  between  white  men  and  In¬ 
dians.  He  wrote : 

Every  man  (dead  on  the  field)  had  a  round  spot  on  the  top 
of  his  head  about  as  big  as  a  dollar  where  the  redskins  had 
taken  his  scalp.  It  was  frightful  but  it  was  grotesque;  and 
the  red  sunlight  seemed  to  paint  everything  all  over.  One 
man  had  buckskin  breeches  on.4 

The  Scalping  of  David  Hood,  1782 

*  In  the  narrative  of  John  Rains,  the  account  of  David  Hood, 
the  Possum,  is  given  as  follows : 

He  was  coming  up  from  Freeland’s  Station  below  the  Sul¬ 
phur  Spring  adjoining  Nashville  wThen  several  Indians  gave 
chase  to  him,  firing  upon  him  as  he  ran.  He,  thinking  there 
w^as  no  other  chance  for  his  life,  concluded  to  try  possuming 
it,  and  so  fell  flat  upon  his  face  in  the  weeds  as  if  dead.  The 
Indians  ran  up  and  gathered  around  him  and  one  of  them 
deliberately  twisted  his  fingers  into  his  hair  to  scalp  him.  His 
knife  being  very  dull,  he  let  go,  took  a  better  hold  and  sawed 
away  until  he  could  pull  it  off,  poor  Hood  bearing  it  mean¬ 
while  without  a  groan  or  show  of  life. 

After  the  deed  was  done  they  stood  around  a  little  while, 
reloaded  their  guns,  and  started  on  toward  town  or  the  Bluff 
Fort.  One  of  the  Indians  gave  him  a  few  stamps  in  the  back 
as  they  started  away.  After  a  while  Hood  raised  his  head 
cautiously,  peeped  out  under  his  arms,  and  at  last,  finding 
the  coast  clear,  got  up  and  started  towards  town. 

Mounting  the  ridge  above  the  spring  what  was  his  dismay 
to  find  himself  once  more  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  gang ! 
Again  he  started  but  they  fired  upon  him  as  he  ran.  One  of 
their  bullets  cut  him  deeply  across  the  breast  but  finally  after 
getting  so  close  to  pull  off  one  of  the  skirts  of  his  coat  the 
Indians  abandoned  him.  When  quite  spent  he  dropped  behind 
a  log  in  the  cornfield  near  by  and  was  rescued  by  some  whites 
who  came  out  at  the  sound  of  the  firing.  He  was  placed  in 
an  outhouse,  none  thinking  he  could  possibly  recover;  but  the 
next  morning  some  one  going  in  there  found  him  still  alive.  I 
often  saw  General  Robertson  making  up  rolls  of  lint  for  his 

wounds.5 

Dr.  Frederick  Davis  Robertson,  son  of  Jonathan  Robertson 
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and  grandson  of  General  Robertson,  made  this  marginal 
note  :6 

I  have  seen  his  bald  spot;  he  lived  in  two  miles  of  us  till 
1810-12.  Davy,  hello,  ain't  you  dead?  No,  give  me  half  a 
chance  and  I  won’t  die. 

He  lived  to  steal  many  a  hog.  No  jury  could  convict  him. 
Uncle  Blount  Robertson’s  first  client. 

The  Indians  always  scalped  when  they  could,  repeatedly 
inflicting  this  mark  of  dishonor  with  so  little  danger  to  life 
-  that  in  these  settlements  there  were  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
persons  who  for  years  survived  the  rude  and  bloody  treat¬ 
ment.7 

After  many  years  of  contact  with  Indians  and  their  savage 
mode  of  warfare  the  whites  themselves  came  to  look  upon 
scalps  and  scalping  without  horror  or  disgust ;  on  the  contrary 
they  sometimes  received  scalps  as  trophies  from  Indian 
friends  and  allies  and  at  other  times  they  even  learned  from 
their  enemies  and  took  a  few  themselves;  while  the  British 
and  Spaniards  stimulated  the  practice  and  made  themselves 
accomplices  by  paying  bounties  for  the  scalps  of  Americans. 

Robertson  to  Hon.  John  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  War 

Chickasaw  Agency,  1st  February,  1814. 

There  have  been  two  Creeks  scalps  brought  to  me  this 
morning  by  a  Chickasaw  named  Toper,  one  of  the  Chiefs. 
These  two  fellows  were  of  the  party  who  murdered  the  people 
on  the  Ohio  near  the  mouth  of  Cash  River. 

One  of  the  scalps  he  sends  to  Govr.  Blount  of  Tennessee  and 

the  other  to  Mushalatubbee,  King  of  the  lower  Choctaw  towns. 

*  *  •  8 

Governor  Willie  Blount  to  General  James  Robertson 

May  2,  1814. 

That  scalp  sent  to  me  by  the  Chickasaw  Toper  through  you 
I  have  received:  It  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  his  attachment 
to  the  United  States  to  venture  his  own  life  to  assist  in  kill¬ 
ing  the  enemies  of  our  Government  and  you  will  please  inform 
him  that  as  he  has  killed  a  Creek  Indian  who  had  killed  citi¬ 
zens  of  this  State  in  time  of  peace  at  their  homes,  that  I  am 
gratified  to  receive  from  him  such  a  present  and  that  I  will  in 
due  time  through  you  present  him  with  a  good  gun,  fully  be- 
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lieving  that  he  will  on  all  proper  occasions  kill  hostile  Creeks 
with  it ;  I  shall  forward  the  scalp  to  the  W ar  Department  with 
a  copy  of  your  letter  and  a  copy  of  this.1* 

On  April  7,  1756,  during  the  French-Indian  War  (1754- 
1763)  Washington  wrote  to  Dinwiddie,  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  sent  along  with  this  letter  the  scalp  of  a  French  officer 
taken  by  some  of  his  soldiers  and  concerning  it  he  had  this  to 
say :  I  hope,  although  it  is  not  an  Indian’s,  they  will  meet  with 

adequate  reward. 

'Washington  was,  like  all  the  rest,  subdued  to  the  conditions 
of  the  war  about  him.10 

General  Robertson  to  Governor  Blount 

Nashville,  Miro  District,  November  7,  1794. 

Last  night  about  twelve  o’clock  an  express  arrived  inform¬ 
ing  me  that  Col.  Isaac  Titzworth’s  and  his  brother  John  Titz- 
worth’s  families  were  murdered  on  the  waters  of  the  Red 
River ;  seven  persons  were  killed  and  scalped  on  the  spot  and 
their  property  taken;  these  families  were  moving  and  en¬ 
camped  in  the  woods  but  not  more  than  four  miles  from  the 
settlement.  The  Indians  were  followed  and  three  prisoners  re¬ 
taken  all  scalped;  one  has  since  died  and  the  others  are  so 
wounded  they  cannot  live,  their  heads  being  altogether 

skinned.11 

The  pioneers  had  no  doctors,  no  drugs,  no  morphine,  nor 
any  other  form  of  opium  or  anodynes  and  therefore  had  to 
bear  as  best  they  could  their  unmitigated  agonies. 

They  had  never  tasted  luxury  nor  indulged  in  sloth  and 
they  were  as  Euripides  wrote  of  Hercules,  the  god  of  strength : 

Rude,  unrefined,  only  for  great  things  good. 

And  the  great  thing  for  which  they  were  good  were  the 
settlement  and  conquest  of  the  then  wild  wooded  Western 
country  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  thus  gaining  it  from 
England’s  savage  allies.  This  work  of  the  pioneers  beyond 
question  prepared  the  way  for  that  article  in  the  Treaty  ot 
Peace  at  Paris  in  1783  that  recognized  the  Mississippi  River 
as  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  that  would 
have  given  us  only  a  narrow  strip  of  country  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast. 
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The  White  Man  Takes  His  Last  Noted  Scalp  in  1876 

In  the  long-drawn-out  struggle  of  more  than  two  hundred 
years  between  the  white  men  and  the  red  for  the  possession  of 
North  America  General  Robertson  played  an  important  part, 
when  that  struggle  was  at  its  climax  and  just  one  hundred 
years  after  he  with  forty  riflemen  had  successfully  defended 
Fort  Watauga  against  an  attack- by  300  Indians,  led  by  the 
Indian  Chief  known  as  Old  Abraham,  the  white  man  took  his 
last  noted  scalp. 

*  It  was  during  our  final  Indian  war  of  any  pith  or  moment  in 
the  year  1876  when  the  Sioux  Indians  under  Sitting  Bull 
gained  the  most  complete  of  all  Indian  victories  when  they 
destroyed  to  a  man  General  Custer  and  five  companies  of 
cavalry  of  the  regular  army  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  River  in 
Montana. 

Buffalo  Bill  (William  Cody),  the  noted  scout,  is  the  hero 
of  the  story.  He  was  then  on  the  stage  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Immediately  he  quitted  the  stage,  went  west  and  attached  him¬ 
self  to  General  Merritt’s  cavalry  that  he  might  do  his  part  as 
guide  and  chief  of  scouts  in  that  war. 

The  Fifth  Cavalry  under  General  Merritt  had  been  ordered 
to  prevent  800  Cheyenne  warriors  from  uniting  with  those  of 
the  Sioux  under  Sitting  Bull. 

At  Hat  or  War  Bonnett  Creek  the  Fifth  Cavalrv  barred  the 
way. 

Here  Yellow  Hand,  the  son  of  Chief  Cut  Nose,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  of  the  Cheyenne  Chiefs.  Riding  a  milk  white 
pony  and  wearing  the  war  regalia  of  his  tribe,  a  full  head¬ 
dress  or  war  bonnet  of  flaunting  eagle  feathers  reaching  to 
the  ground  as  he  sat  on  his  pony,  he  was  the  observed  of  all 
observers  when  from  the  head  of  the  Cheyenne  forces  he  rode 
out  in  front  and  in  a  loud  voice  challenged  Buffalo  Bill  whom 
he  recognized,  for  they  were  old  acquaintances,  to  single  com¬ 
bat  : 

I  know  you,  Pa-has-ka,  he  shouted,  if  you  want  to  fight  come 
out  and  fight  me. 

This  he  said  in  his  own  tongue  but  Buffalo  Bill  sufficiently 
understood  him. 

Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  the  challenge  was  accepted 
by  the  white  man  and  he  rode  forward  to  meet  the  red  one  in 
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front  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  and  in  full  view  of  all  that  gallant 
troop  then  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  mesa  or  table¬ 
land.  The  800  Indians  were  also  standing  by  and  looking  on. 
Every  spectator  knew  that  he  was  about  to  witness  a  duel  to 
the  death  of  one  or  both  combatants.  The  interest  was  tense 
and  the  strain  was  heavy. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  Indian  Chief  on  his  milk  white 
pony  the  famous  American  scout  was  mounted  on  a  fine  black 
mare  and  his  costume  also  was  remarkable  and  impressed  the 
eye  hardly  less  than  the  savage  decorations  on  his  adversary, 
for  he  had  hurried  west  without  taking  time  to  change  his 
stage  clothes  of  black  velvet  trimmed  with  red.  His  long  hair 
fell  to  his  shoulders,  a  scalp  that  had  been  much  coveted  by 
many  Indians. 

The  two  men  were  handsome,  vigorous,  brave  and  in  every 
way  fit  representatives  and  champions  of  their  respective 
races,  the  Red  and  the  White,  and  they  were  indeed  staging  a 
show  fit  for  a  Roman  Emperor  and  Senate  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  the  Colosseum  with  all  its  gladiators,  blood  and  sand. 

When  they  were  within  easy  pistol  range  the  white  man 
fired  his  rifle  and  down  went  the  Chevenne  ’s  horse ;  but  at  the 
same  instant  the  white  scout’s  black  mare  also  fell  and  threw 
her  rider,  for  she  had  stepped  into  a  gopher  hole. 

Very  quickly  the  scout  regained  his  feet  not  much  hurt  as 
did  the  Indian  also,  according  to  one  account;  another  says 
that  the  Indian  was  held  down  by  his  horse  falling  on  his  leg. 
However,  they  both  fired  at  the  same  time  and  at  close  range, 
no  more  than  twenty  paces.  The  Indian  missed  his  mark  but 
he  received  the  white  man’s  bullet  in  his  breast. 

Quick  as  a  tiger’s  spring  Buffalo  Bill  was  upon  him,  knife  in 
hand,  which  he  drove  to  the  hilt,  while  the  wounded  Indian 
tried  in  vain  to  strike  with  his  tomahawk.  Then  Buffalo  Bill 
not  only  stripped  off  the  war  bonnet  of  his  fallen  foe  but  also 
his  scalp  in  regular  Indian  fashion  and  waved  it  overhead  in 
triumph  before  all  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  and  the  Cheyenne  war¬ 
riors,  too,  shouting,  The  first  blood  for  Custer. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  Indians  and  they  came  charging 
forward  to  avenge  on  Buffalo  Bill  the  death  of  their  fallen 
tribesman  and  chief  and  to  recover  his  body.  But  General 
Merritt,  who  had  witnessed  the  duel,  had  no  idea  of  leaving 
the  white  scout  to  such  an  unmerited  fate,  so  he  ordered  for- 
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ward  to  meet  them  a  sufficient  force  of  his  troopers,  which 
brought  the  Cheyennes  to  a  sudden  halt.  They  made  for  a 
time  a  stubborn  resistance  but  finally  retreated  toward  the  fled 

Cloud  Agency  whence  they  had  come. 

The  old  Chief,  Cut  Nose,  father  of  Yellow  Hand,  was  a 
leading  spirit  among  the  Cheyennes.  He  offered  Buffalo  Bill 
four  mules,  which  probably  represented  all  of  his  earthly  pos¬ 
sessions,  if  he  would  return  Yellow  Hand’s  war  bonnet  and 
accoutrements,  but  Buffalo  Bill  refused.  It  is  said  that  he 
made  good  use  of  them  afterwards  on  the  stage. 

'  Buffalo  Bill  being  asked  by  one  of  the  soldier  spectators  why  . 
he  did  not  again  use  his  rifle  instead  of  his  knife  on  the  wound¬ 
ed  Indian,  replied:  He  did  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling 
that  war  bonnet. 

This  combat  was  a  fitting  climax,  a  final  and  dramatic  exit 
of  over  two  hundred  years  of  warfare  between  the  white  man 
and  the  red  man,  civilization  against  savagery,  for  the  pos¬ 
session  and  dominion  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

In  August,  1927,  President  Coolidge  visited  the  Pine  Bidge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota,  and  on  his  way  thither  he  paused 
at  a  convocation  of  the  Episcopal  Churcn  where  neaily  all 
those  in  attendance,  Bishops,  clergy  and  laymen,  were  Indians. 
They  presented  to  him  an  address  written  in  the  Sioux  lan¬ 
guage  and  with  it  a  translation. 

The  American  Indian’s  Last  Farewell  to  His  Old 
Savage  and  Heathen  Life 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  August  17,  1927.  To  His  Excellency 

the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

You  have  come  to  the  land  of  the  Oglalas  where  dwell  the 
descendants  of  those  who  offered  the  last  resistance  to  the 
white  man.  Here  are  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those 
who  fought  on  the  Little  Big  Horn.  It  is  the  home  of  the  last 
and  most  stubborn  of  the  fighting  Sioux.  A  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  you  is  Wounded  Knee.  Here  your  soldiers  killed  many 
of  us.  From  the  Black  Hills  you  have  come  where  your  sum¬ 
mer  home  stands  in  the  midst  of  our  sacred  region,  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  which  by  the  gold-seeking  white  man  brought  on 

the  final  struggle. 

We  repeat  these  facts  to  show  the  contrast  between  yester¬ 
day  and  today.  Fifty  years  ago  those  who  killed  Custer  hated 
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the  white  man ;  now  in  the  same  place  are  gathered  hundreds 
of  Christian  Indians  engaged  in  religious  meetings.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Episcopal  Church  representing  the  Sioux  nation 
throughout  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  five  hundred  bishops, 
clergy  and  lay  workers,  five  hundred  more  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  a  body  of  five  thousand  communicants  greet  you  in 
this  message  of  loyalty  and  respect. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  great  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  Indian  conditions. 

No  longer  are  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  stained 
with  white  blood  nor  will  they  ever  be  again;  in  fact  they 
no  longer  exist. 

We  seek  not  the  lives  of  our  white  brothers;  it  is  rather 
some  of  them  who  seek  what  little  we  possess. 

To  you  who  are  our  great  white  father  we  present  our  loyal 
and  respectful  greetings.  You  hold  our  fortunes  in  your 
hands;  you  and  your  successors  control  our  destiny.  With 
the  passing  of  the  old  free  life  the  old  world  of  the  Indian 
disappeared  forever. 

If  we  live  at  all  we  and  our  children  must  live  in  the  new 
world  of  the  white  man,  and  we  must  have  your  help  to  do  this. 

Therefore  we  are  glad  that  you  have  come  among  us  hoping 
that  you  may  see  the  Indian  as  he  really  is.  You  have  seen 
much  of  war  paint  and  feathers  and  dances.  Those  are  all 
things  of  yesterday  which  mean  little  today  and  will  mean 
nothing  tomorrow. 

The  hope  of  our  people  lies  in  education,  industry  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  we  pray  that  you  will  help  us  find  these  necessities 
for  a  useful  life. 

Many  of  us  are  still  children  of  the  primitive  world  which 
has  disappeared,  and  most  of  us  have  little  chance  to  learn 
fully  the  best  things  in  the  white  man’s  way  of  life.  Give  to 
us,  Great  Father,  understanding,  sympathy,  patience,  and  pro¬ 
tection.  In  the  America  which  was  ours  before  it  was  yours 
we  desire  to  take  our  place  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  citizen- 

ship. 

Praying  God’s  blessing  upon  you  and  his  guidance  in  the 
discharge  of  the  great  duties  of  your  high  office,  we  are, 

Your  Children  of  the  West.12 
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CHAPTER  XV 
INDIAN  CRUELTY 

CRUELTY  with  the  Indians  was  not  merely  the  result  of  an 
outburst  of  rage.  Small  animals  were  tortured  by  the 
children  as  a  training  for  the  large  affairs  of  life,  dogs  and 
rabbits  mutilated  and  burned  alive  by  the  boys  and  girls, 
while  their  elders  sat  around  in  pleasant  laughing  conversa¬ 
tion. 

This  profound  love  of  cruelty  was  mixed  with  a  strain  of 
easy  good  nature.  The  Indian  was  not  the  taciturn,  silent  be¬ 
ing  of  popular  myth.  He  put  on  this  air  of  grim  reserve  when 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  white  people.  An  Indian  community 
was  always  stirring  with  gossip  and  banter.  There  was  a 
great  deai  of  laughter  and  jokes.  The  stories  were  generally 
obscene  and  the  jokes  filthy  but  the  laughter  was  hearty  and 
good-natured.  Although  he  was  unspeakably  cruel,  the  Indian 
did  not  shrink  from  pain.  On  all  occasions  he  fought  well 
and  if  captured  by  the  enemy  he  submitted  without  a  whine  to 


the  most  hideous  tortures. 

The  dealings  with  the  colonists  were  greatly  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Indian  mind  was  10,000  miles  away  from 
every  form  of  Caucasian  thought. 

The  Indian’s  love  of  cruelty  hurt  them  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  in  their  relations  with  the  whites. 

One  cannot  consider  and  discuss  the  rights  of  men  whose 
lives  are  one  long  trail  of  murder,  who  torture  their  captives, 
who  tear  innocent  little  children  to  pieces  before  their  parents’ 
eyes,  whose  greatest  pleasure  is  the  infliction  of  unspeakable 
agonies  on  the  weak  and  strong  alike.  Dr.  Knight  reports  the 
torture  of  Col.  William  Crawford,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  a  friend  of  Washington,  who  was  captured  by  the 
Shawnees  and  Delawares  in  1782. 

When  he  went  to  the  fire  the  Colonel  was  stripped  naked, 
ordered  to  sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  then  they  beat  him  with 
sticks  and  their  fists.  Presently  after  I  was  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  They  then  tied  a  rope  to  the  foot  of  a  post 
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about  fifteen  feet  high,  bound  the  Colonel’s  hands  behind  his 
back.  The  rope  was  long  enough  for  him  to  sit  down  or  walk 
around  the  post  once  or  twice  and  return  the  same  way.  The 
Colonel  then  called  Simon  Girty  (a  renegade  white  man  who 
acted  as  interpreter  for  the  Indians)  and  asked  if  they  in¬ 
tended  to  burn  him.  Girty  answered  yes.  The  Colonel  said 
he  would  take  it  all  patiently. 

The  Indian  men  took  up  their  guns  and  shot  powder  into 
the  Colonel’s  body  from  his  feet  as  far  up  as  his  neck.  I 
think  not  less  than  seventy  loads  were  discharged  into  his 
naked  body.  They  then  crowded  about  him  and,  to  the  best 
of  my  observation,  cut  off  his  ears;  when  the  crowd  had  dis¬ 
persed  a  little  I  saw  the  blood  running  from  both  sides  of  his 
head. 

Three  or  four  Indians  would  take  up  by  turns  a  burning 
piece  of  wood  and  apply  it  to  his  naked  body,  already  burnt 
black  with  powder.  Some  of  the  squaws  took  broad  boards 
upon  which  they  would  carry  a  quantity  of  burning  coals  and 
hot  embers  and  throw  on  him,  so  that  in  a  short  time  he  had 
nothing  but  coals  of  fire  and  hot  ashes  to  walk  on.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  all  the  extremities  of  pain  for  an  hour  and  three 
quarters  or  two  hours  and  as  near  as  I  can  judge  when  at 
last,  being  almost  exhausted,  he  lay  down  on  his  belly;  they 
then  scalped  him  and  repeatedly  threw  the  scalp  in  my  face, 
telling  me  that  was  my  great  Captain.  An  old  squaw  got  a 
board,  took  a  parcel  of  coals  and  ashes  and  laid  them  on  his 
back  and  head  after  he  had  been  scalped.  He  then  raised 
himself  on  his  feet  and  began  to  walk  around  the  post.1 

Narrative  of  Captain  Handly,  His  Defeat  and  Capture  Near 

Crab  Orchard,  in  1793 

In  the  year  1793  the  Cherokee  Indians  were  infesting  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  when  General  Sevier  ordered  Cap¬ 
tain  Samuel  Handly  of  Blount  County,  Tennessee,  to  proceed 
with  the  company  and  scour  the  country  over  the  mountain 
and  through  the  wilderness  as  it  was  then  called.  YvTiile  the 
company  was  marching  carelessly  along  the  Indians  made  a 
furious  attack.  Some  forty  of  the  men  made  their  escape  on 
their  horses  while  twenty-odd  were  taken  or  killed  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  Captain  was  made  a  prisoner.  There  were 
some  three  or  four  hundred  Indians.  The  Indians  were  so 
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overjoyed  at  having  taken  Captain  Handly  whose  character 
next  to  General  Sevier  they  well  knew  that  they  set  off  for  the 
nation.  When  they  arrived  in  the  nation  a  general  assembly 
of  the  Indians  was  had  at  or  near  Tellico  Plains  (now  Monroe 
County,  Tennessee),  here  after  much  consultation  the  Indians 
determined  to  burn  the  Captain  on  a  given  day  or  on  a  day  to 
be  designated  by  John  Watts,  a  distinguished  Chief.  John 
Watts  was  then  lying  convalescing  from  a  wound  he  received 
in  the  attack  on  Buchanan’s  Station  near  Nashville  September 
30,  1792.  It  was  agreed  by  the  Indians  that  they  would  put 
the  Captain  through  the  gauntlet.  This  he  had  to  endure  and 
was  so  badly  hurt  that  they  postponed  further  action  until  his 
recovery.  In  the  meantime  he  went  to  see  John  Watts,  had 
frequent  conversations  and  grew  rapidly  in  Watts’  esteem, 
but  as  the  council  had  decreed  that  the  Captain  should  be 
burned,  no  one  seemed  to  have  any  authority  to  set  aside  the 
decree ;  a  stake  was  made  fast  in  an  open  piece  of  ground,  he 
was  stripped  naked  and  placed  with  his  back  to  the  stake  and 
fastened  with  a  chain.  In  this  position  he  found  himself  un¬ 
able  to  move  when  some  two  hundred  Indians  went  off  and 
gathered  their  arms  full  of  fagots,  during  which  time  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  squaws  were  all  the  time  offering  all  sorts  of  indigni¬ 
ties  to  his  person,  spitting  and  throwing  sand  and  filth  in  his 
face.  His  hands  being  fast,  he  could  do  nothing  but  submit 
to  it.  At  length,  finding  all  hope  of  rescue  gone,  he  began  to 
call  the  squaws  and  children  cowards  and  thieves  and  when  the 
men  returned  they  soon  surrounded  him  with  inflammables. 
He  called  the  men  cowards  and  told  them  if  they  were  brave 
they  would  shoot,  like  a  warrior  would  treat  a  warrior.  He  re¬ 
sorted  to  all  the  means  he  could  to  taunt  them  so  as  to  make 
some  one  shoot  him  and  about  the  time  the  first  Indians  re¬ 
turned  with  their  loads  of  wood  and  fagots  the  Captain  says 
the  keenest  peal  of  thunder  he  ever  heard  fairly  rent  the  air, 
and  by  the  time  all  were  in  a  heavy  storm  was  pending,  and  be¬ 
fore  the  wood  could  have  been  fired  the  rain  tell  in  torrents; 
this  suspended  the  operations  for  the  day.  The  news  of  the 
Captain’s  defiance  at  the  stake  was  communicated  to  Watts, 
and  lie  kept  it  up  in  a  fair  way  hoping  to  induce  the  Indians  to 
shoot  him,  but  they  refused  to  so  to  do.  In  three  or  four  days 
the  weather  became  favorable  when  the  Indians  concluded  to 
tie  him  up  on  top  of  the  wood — which  they  did  without  strip- 
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ping  him;  they  had  scarcely  made  him  fast  until  a  very  fair 
roll  of  distant  thunder  was  heard  when  the  Indians  all  stopped 
their  preparations  and  soon  John  Watts  (now  recovering  fast) 
came  out.  He  took  his  position  near  and  the  Captain  began 
a  conversation,  telling  him  he  was  a  brave  chief,  the  white 
folks  loved  a  brave  man  and  they  all  loved  him  and  regretted 
that  they  had  to  fight  him  and  that  he  (the  Captain)  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Sevier’s  aid  and  he  and  the  General  had  often  talked 
about  the  brave  John  Watts.  But  said  the  Captain  to  Watts : 
You  have  a  cowardly  set  of  warriors — they  are  all  old  women 
- — if  they  were  not  they  would  shoot  a  warrior.  Wyatts’  eyes 
were  seen  to  fill  up  and  he  said:  Damned  shame  for  brave 
man  die,  they  ought  to  live  to  kill  cowards,  and  instantly  or¬ 
dered  the  Captain  to  be  taken  loose  and  brought  to  him,  which 
was  done.  Watts  took  him  by  the  hand  and  told  him  he  must 
go  home  and  tell  General  Sevier  he  loved  him  too,  a  heap  big 
love.  Instantly  all  the  xjrincipal  Indians  came  up  and  took 
him  by  the  hand  and,  shaking  it  in  the  most  cordial  manner ; 
Watts  took  him  to  his  tent  and  had  him  fed,  and  gave  him  a 
good  place  to  sleep,  and  the  whole  population  seemed  to  treat 
him  respectfully — and  for  a  week  he  did  little  else  than  sleep, 
recovering  from  contusions  received  on  the  head  when  running 
the  gauntlet.2 
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CHAPTEE  XVI 

WHITE  WOMEN  CAPTUEED  BY  INDIANS 

THE  spear  was  the  national  weapon  of  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Eomans  and  as  such  came  to  be  the  legal  and  accepted 
symbol  of  their  sway  and  sovereignty.1 

When  therefore  the  Eomans  had  conquered  an  opposing 
army  or  city  it  was  their  custom  to  set  up  two  spears  in  the 
ground  and  then  to  fasten  across  these  at  their  tops  a  third 
spear  as  a  horizontal  bar.  This  they  called  jugum,  a  yoke, 
and  beneath  (sub)  it  they  forced  their  conquered  enemies  to 
march  as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  their  complete  subju¬ 
gation.  They  thus  sent  them  under  the  yoke. 

Likewise  when  an  individual  man  or  woman  was  made  cap¬ 
tive  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  if  such  prisoner  instead  of  being  in¬ 
stantly  put  to  death  were  stricken  on  the  back  or  shoulders 
with  the  flat  of  the  spear,  such  stroke  signified  that  life  was 
spared  but  also  that  the  prisoner  was  thereby  reduced  to  the 
status  of  a  slave. 

Mahaffy  in  his  Social  Life  in  Greece  quotes  from  the  Odys¬ 
sey  as  follows : 

And  a  woman  weeps,  falling  upon  the  body  of  her  dear 
lord  who  has  fallen  before  his  city  and  commanding  his 
people  in  defending  the  town  and  his  children  from  the  pitiless 
day  (of  slavery).  She  then,  seeing  him  gasping  in  death, 
casts  her  arms  about  him  with  shrill  cries.  But  they  (the 
enemy)  strike  her  with  spears  on  the  back  and  shoulders,  bring 
her  into  slavery  to  have  sorrow  and  misery  and  her  cheeks 
waste  with  piteous  woe. 

Indeed  in  the  Homeric  age  when  the  Greeks  were  besieging 
Troy  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  women  folk  of  the  defeated  enemy  were  lawful  prizes  and 
booty  of  war.  Thus  we  read  that  the  reason  why  Achilles 
chief  of  the  Myrmidons,  a  Thessalian  tribe,  lost  interest  in 
the  war  and  sulked  in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Troy  was 
because  Briseis,  a  beautiful  captive  girl,  was  first  given  to 
him  as  his  share  of  the  spoils  of  a  captured  town  and  then 
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afterwards  taken  away  from  him  and  assigned  to  King  Aga¬ 
memnon. 

That  no  captive  woman  was  exempt  from  this  fate,  how¬ 
ever  exalted  her  rank,  appears  from  the  fact  that  when  Troy 
fell  Cassandra,  a  daughter  of  the  Trojan  King,  Priam,  was 
made  a  slave  by  Agamemnon. 

In  the  tragedy  known  by  the  name  of  that  Grecian  King 
written  by  the  poet  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon  on  his  return  home 
to  Greece,  bringing  with  him  the  fair  Cassandra,  thus  intro¬ 
duces  her  to  his  wife  and  Queen,  Clytemnestra,  who  already 
had  deeply  planned  and  plotted  with  treachery  and  cruelty 
his  murder : 

And  mark,  I  charge  thee,  this  princess 
Of  Ilion;  tend  her  with  all  gentleness. 

God’s  eye  doth  see  and  loveth  from  afar, 

The  merciful  conqueror.  For  no  slave  of  war 
Is  slave  by  his  own  will.  She  is  the  prize 
And  chosen  flower  of  Ilion’s  treasuries, 

Set  by  the  soldiers’  gift  to  follow  me. 

All  of  which  we  can  easily  understand  abated  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  the  premeditated  malice  and  fixed  determination  of  that 
revengeful  woman,  Clytemnestra,  to  assassinate  her  husband 
and  immediately  she  extended  her  plans  of  bloody  death  to 
include  also  Cassandra. 

If  such  were  the  practice  of  the  comparatively  cultured  and 
civilized  Greeks  and  Romans  we  need  feel  no  surprise  what¬ 
ever  that  the  Red  Men  of  the  American  woods,  untutored, 
naked,  and  altogether  savage,  felt  no  compunctions  whatever 
in  following  a  like  course  of  conduct. 

Governor  Blount  Wrote  to  General  Robertson 

I  will  advise  that  Mr.  Thompson  should  present  a  petition  to 
me  respecting  his  sister  who  is  a  captive  slave  in  the  Creeks 
and  Caffray  respecting  his  wife  and  child.  *  *  *  Each  petition 
to  be  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  good  handwriting  and  the 
facts  respecting  and  the  keeping  by  the  Creeks  stated  in  plain 
and  decent  form. 

The  object  in  advising  this  is  that  I  may  refer  them  to  the 
President  (Washington).  The  petitions  of  Mrs.  Mayfield 
and  Mrs.  Brown  have  already  been  referred  to  him.  All  these 
things  serve  to  show  and  keep  alive  that  the  Creeks  are  vio¬ 
lators  of  their  treaty.2 
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Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

July  21, 1794. 

Alice  Thompson  was  early  in  May  brought  into  Rock  Land¬ 
ing  and  some  other  prisoners,  but  I  have  not  heard  their 
names.3 

Governor  Blount  wrote  to  McGillivray,  May  17,  1792, 
about  the  capture  of  Miss  Thompson,  Mrs.  Caffrey  and  child, 
saying  some  Cherokees  had  reported  to  him  that  they  had 
camped  near  the  party  of  Creeks  who  as  their  captors  were 
taking  them  out.  They  mentioned  that  they  heard  one  of  the 
women  complain  to  one  of  the  Indians  that  she  was  tired  of 
walking  and  the  Indian  answered  that  he  would  get  briars  and 
scratch  her  thighs  and  that  would  make  her  walk  fast.4 

Deposition  of  James  Orr 

June  16, 1792. 

He  said  he  was  in  the  Creek  Nation  for  about  six  weeks :  on 
May  16,  1792,  he  was  informed  by  a  trader  living  in  the  town, 
John  O'Riley,  and  Sarah  Fletcher,  a  white  prisoner,  that  the 
Indians  had  brought  in  two  women  and  a  child,  prisoners  from 
Cumberland,  and  that  one  of  them  was  called  Elsey  Thompson 
and  the  other's  name  they  did  not  know;  and  O'Riley  ottered 
to  purchase  them  at  his  price  of  a  negro  each  for  their  ran¬ 
som;  which  the  Indians  refused,  saying  they  did  not  bring 
the  prisoners  there  to  let  them  go  back  to  the  Virginia  people 
but  had  brought  them  to  punish  and  make  victuals  and  work 
for  them  and  said  they  did  not  think  he  had  so  great  love  for 
the  Virginia  people;  adding  that  if  he  were  not  so  great  a 
friend  of  theirs  they  would  knock  him  on  the  head  for  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  requested  him  never  to  talk  so  to  them  any  more. 

He  was  informed  the  Indians  had  put  Miss  Thompson  and 
the  other  woman  in  the  fields  to  work,  Miss  Thompson  cried 
and  they  put  her  in  the  house  again  to  pound  meal. 

The  child  was  taken  from  the  mother  by  one  of  the  captors 
and  carried  to  another  town  where  he  committed  it  to  a  Mrs. 
Williams  who  has  been  a  prisoner  with  the  Creeks  for  some 
years  and  treated  with  the  greatest  degree  of  barbarity  and 
with  much  severity,  having  been  often  beaten  until  she  ^vas 
black  and  blue.6 

Miss  Thompson  was  finally  purchased  from  her  captors  for 
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800  pounds  of  deer  skins  valued  at  $260.00.  The  exchange 
was  effected  by  Seagrove,  United  States  Agent  for  the  South¬ 
ern  Department  of  Indians.  She  married  Mr.  Collingsworth. 
Her  daughter  was  the  wife  of  Mark  R.  Cockrill,  whose  name 
has  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  as  a  grower  of  fine  wool.6 

In  a  subsequent  letter  quoted  herein,  Governor  Blount  says 
Miss  Thompson  was  well  treated  by  her  captors. 

Miss  Titsworth’s  Captivity 

Quotation  has  already  been  made  from  General  Robert¬ 
son’s  letter  to  Governor  Blount  dated  November  7,  1794,  re¬ 
porting  the  killing  of  the  two  Titsworth  families  on  Bed 
Biver  near  Clarksville.  Subsequently  it  developed  that  one 
young  lady,  daughter  of  Col.  Isaac  Titsworth,  was  not  killed, 
but  was  carried  away  as  a  captive  by  the  Creek  Indians. 

Indian  hostilities  having  ceased  because  of  the  white  man’s 
victories  at  Fallen  Timbers  and  Nickojack,  her  father,  Col. 
Isaac  Titsworth,  ventured  to  go  into  the  Creek  nation  to  bring 
her  back  home.  His  mission  was  successful  and  on  his  return 
he  gave  an  account  of  it  to  Governor  Blount  which  is  found 
among  General  Robertson’s  correspondence.  In  substance  it 
is  as  follows : 

I  delivered  your  letter  to  Mr.  Seagrove,  Indian  Agent  to  the 
Creeks,  on  June  16, 1795,  and  his  conduct  towards  me  was  very 
friendly. 

I  went  into  the  Creek  nation  by  way  of  Fort  Telfair  on 
the  Altamaha,  same  place  called  Beard’s  Bluff,  and  thence 
with  the  Creek  Chiefs  under  Seagrove ’s  passport  to  the  Na¬ 
tion. 

I  passed  the  Cusitas  to  the  Tuckabatchees  where  I  made  my 
principal  residence  at  the  house  of  Alexander  Connell,  half- 
breed,  sometime  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  At  his 
house  I  heard  of  my  daughter.  There  were  seven  Creeks  of 
the  Hickory  Ground  who  made  the  attack  on  the  Titsworth 
families  in  November,  1794,  and  captured  my  daughter  and  a 
negro.  They  did  not  carry  their  prisoners  immediately  into 
the  Creek  Nation  but  kept  them  in  their  camp  in  the  woods 
on  the  Tennessee  River  near  its  mouth  many  months,  until 
the  first  of  June,  1795. 

My  daughter  and  negro  were  delivered  to  me  without  price 
or  ransom. 
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While  in  the  Creek  Nation  I  learned  what  Creeks  attacked 
Colonel  Valentine  Sevier  ’s  family  and  the  camp  of  Colonel 
Montgomery  near  Clarksville  last  fall.  They  have  scalps  and 
property  of  the  Sevier  family,  and  Colonel  Montgomery’s 
gun.  The  same  party  of  Creeks  killed  Major  Evan  Shelby 
and  his  negro  and  have  his  gun,  shot  bag  and  scalp. 

I  saw  some  horses  stolen  from  the  Cumberland  settlement ; 
from  the  number  they  have  stolen  from  that  district,  the 
Creeks  call  it  the  4  4  Horse  Stamp,  ’  ’  and  inquired  if  any  horses 
are  yet  left  there. 

The  Chiefs  are  sincerely  for  peace  and  the  warriors  too 
are  generally  for  peace,  but  there  are  yet  a  few  exceptions  of 
what  are  called  “Bad  young  men”  who  yet  threaten  depreda¬ 
tions  upon  the  Cumberland  settlement.  In  particular  Alex 
Connell,  whose  friendship  may  be  depended  upon  and  to  whom 
I  am  particularly  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  my  daughter 
and  my  negro,  gave  it  in  command  to  me  to  tell  your  Excel¬ 
lency  that  notwithstanding  the  general  disposition  of  the 
Creeks  for  peace  he  still  had  his  fears  that  some  of  the  bad 
young  men  will  continue  to  annoy  Cumberland  and  that  you 
will  act  wisely  to  keep  up  guards  upon  the  frontiers. 

I  frequently  saw  and  conversed  with  the  Spanish  Agent  in 
the  Creek  Nation  and  spent  two  days  at  his  house.  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  himself  and  others  that  he  offered  the  captors  of 
my  daughter  $400.00  for  her.  I  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to 
pay  that  price;  he  answered  he  wanted  to  send  her  to  New 
Orleans  to  school  and  that  the  King  was  to  pay  all  expenses ; 
such  sums  (said  he)  are  nothing  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

At  their  camp  in  the  woods  the  Creeks  forced  my  daughter 
to  do  the  work  of  a  slave ;  she  and  the  negro  brought  wood  and 
water,  made  fires,  etc.  In  the  Nation  she  pounded  meal  and 
was  whipped. 

Upon  my  arrival  at  the  house  of  Alexander  Connell  at  the 
Tuckabatchees,  which  was  about  the  sixteenth  of  Julv,  1795, 
great,  very  great  preparations  were  making  for  war  against 
the  Chickasaws ;  5,000  warriors  were  armed  and  equipped  for 
marching  against  them;  they  bushed  (held  the  green  corn 
dance)  more  early  than  at  any  other  period  by  several  weeks 
to  the  end  that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  march;  the 
Cherokees  too  offered  to  the  Creeks  from  500  to  1,100  to  join 
in  the  army  against  the  Chickasaws;  but  after  my  arrival, 
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say  about  the  twenty-second  of  July,  they  determined  in  full 
council  to  desist  from  war  against  the  Chickasaws  and  take 

them  by  the  hand  as  brothers. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  letters  from  the  Spanish  officer, 
Mr.  Seagrove,  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  the  Chickasaw  Na¬ 
tion  itself,  and  with  my  own  exertions  declaring  it  was  the 
wish  of  your  Excellency  which  had  its  weight  in  the  deter¬ 
mination. 

It  is  due  Mr.  Seagrove  to  declare  to  you  as  I  shall  to  my 
fellow  citizens  in  general  in  Cumberland  that  his  conduct  to¬ 
wards  me  as  an  injured  citizen  seeking  to  redress  was  most 
friendly  and  proper  as  an  officer  and  a  man  of  feeling ;  and, 
however,  he  heretofore  may  have  been  misinformed  or  un¬ 
informed  of  the  great  sufferings  of  the  people  of  the  Teni- 
tory  by  the  hands  of  the  Creeks  he  is  now  fully  infoimed  what 
their  sufferings  have  been  and  from  his  conduct  and  talks  at 
Beard’s  Bluff  (Fort  Telfair)  on  the  Altamaha  to  the  Creeks 
and  from  the  better  information  he  has  received  xespecting  the 
sufferings  of  this  country  and  the  base  conduct  of  the  Creeks 
I  have  the  fullest  confidence  and  hope  that  his  futare  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  duties  of  his  office  will  be  marked  not  only  with 
justice  to  this  country  but  with  all  possible  exertions  in  his 
power  to  stay  the  Creeks  from  future  depradations  upon  its 

citizens.7 

Infinitely  sad  *  *  *  full  of  pity,  grief,  terror  and  disgrace  was 
the  common  lot  of  those  white  women  of  General  Bobertson  s 
time  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bed  Savages. 

Naturally  after  such  a  capture  these  Indians  expected  and 
feared  the  pursuit  of  white  men  and  therefore  they  made  haste 
to  get  away  wfith  all  possible  speed  and  forced  marches.  If 
any  white  woman  wrere  ill,  weak  or  with  child  or  carrying  her 
infant  in  her  arms  and  therefore  hindered  and  delayed  prog¬ 
ress,  a  quick,  merciless,  and  fatal  stroke  of  the  red  hatchet 
ended  once  and  forever  all  her  sorrows  and  anxieties.  Or 
else  to  relieve  her  of  the  burden  of  the  infant  in  arms  its 
brains  wrere  dashed  out  against  a  tree  and,  leaving  no  time 
for  mourning  and  lamentations,  she  w^as  forced  ahead  at  a 

double  quick. 

When  at  last  with  clothes  all  torn,  bedraggled  and  heait- 
broken,  footsore  and  exhausted,  her  march  through  the  gloom 
and  shadows  of  the  primeval  forest  was  ended  by  her  arrival 
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at  the  Indian  village,  the  only  food  put  before  her  was  often 
such  an  unsavory  mess  as  no  white  woman  could  well  stom¬ 
ach,  but  eat  it  she  must  or  starve.  Her  status  as  a  rule  was 
that  of  a  slave  and  concubine,  and  we  can  easily  imagine  that 
often  some  dusky  Clytemnestra  made  it  her  especial  business 
to  see  that  there  was  no  mitigating  circumstances  attending 
the  sad  lot  of  the  white  slave  in  exile.8 

Only  a  very  few  escaped  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation 
by  being  ransomed  at  once  by  some  kind-hearted  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  white  man  who  happened  to  be  present  as  an  Indian 
trader  or  by  some  white  man  residing  in  the  tribe  as  Indian 
Agent  for  the  Government  on  the  assurance  by  the  captive* 
that  her  family  and  friends  would  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
make  good  and  with  usury  the  ransom  paid  as  soon  as  com¬ 
munication  could  be  had  with  them. 

If  her  captor  happened  to  be  an  elderly  man,  even  in  the 
afternoon  of  his  best  days,  and  therefore  more  avaricious 
than  lustful,  in  such  cases,  to  negotiate  her  ransom  presented 
no  insuperable  difficulties.  But  if  he  were  a  young  and  vig¬ 
orous  warrior  whose  blood  ran  like  lava  through  his  veins, 
then  neither  money  nor  money's  worth  were  of  any  avail  to 
buy  back  such  fair  pillage.  One  might  as  well  offer  a  lion  or 
tiger  catnip  in  barter  for  his  prey.  Because  it  is  a  well- 
known  but  curious  fact  that  while  men  of  dark  skin  may  say 
with  the  Prince  of  Morocco : 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 

The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun, 

To  whom  I  am  a  neighbor,  and  near  bred. 

*  *  *  I  would  not  change  this  hue 

Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen; 

yet  they  are  simply  making  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  will  use 
the  hand  of  violence  wherever  they  can.  History  says  that 
such  was  the  chief  motive  of  the  Turks,  when  first  thev  sought 
the  capture  of  Constantinople.  Men  of  dark  skins  not  being 
able  to  change  their  own  hue,  instinctively  desire  to  brighten 
their  offspring, 

Even  the  black  Australian,  dying,  hopes  he  shall  return  a  white. 

Frequently  it  happened  that  the  miserable  and  unlucky 
captive  brought  back  with  her  as  a  perpetual  reminder  of  her 
wretched  misfortune  as  an  exile  and  prisoner  of  war  her  half- 
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breed  Indian  child ;  her  maternal  instincts  not  permitting  her 
to  cast  away  and  abandon  to  its  fate  even  such  offspring  as 
that.9 

In  some  cases  this  stood  as  an  invincible  barrier  between  her 
and  her  white  husband  if  she  had  already  married  when 
taken  and  generally  pioneer  girls  married  as  soon  as  they 
were  grown.  In  that  event  back  to  her  father’s  house  was  her 
only  refuge — his  the  only  roof  to  cover  her  sorrowful  head, 
so  bowed  down  with  unmerited  shame  and  disgrace. 

Sometimes  here  and  there  one  of  these  unfortunates  was 
taken  back  by  her  husband  who  vainly  imagined  that  he  was 
large  enough  of  mind  and  heart  to  look  alone  upon  her  mis¬ 
fortune  and  to  ignore  and  forget  her  shame  and  disgrace. 

But  as  to  that  little  milk  and  coffee,  half-breed  face  seated  at 
his  table,  he  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  to  disrelish  and 
abhor  the  Indian  brat.  Certainly  every  time  he  looked  that 
way  he  heaved  the  gorge.  Often  and  deeply  he  debated  with¬ 
in  himself  the  question,  to  be  or  not  to  be;  so  flat,  stale  and 
unprofitable  had  all  the  uses  of  this  life  been  made  for  him. 

The  Creeks  were  the  worst  offenders  of  these  Southern 
Indians.  Small  wonder  that  when  the  great  day  of  reckoning 
finally  came  in  the  War  of  1812  this  tribe  was  all  but  exter¬ 
minated  by  men  who  were  the  friends  and  relatives  of  these 
much  wronged  and  outraged  women. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

WESTWARD  THE  COURSE  OF  EMPIRE 

TAKES  ITS  WAY 


THE  moral  and  ethical  case  of  the  armed  Pioneers  advanc¬ 
ing  westward  against  the  Indian  and  their  hunting 
grounds  stated  in  its  stimplest  terms  was  this : 

Behold,  the  land  is  before  you;  go  ye  in  and  possess  it! 

In  the  instance  of  the  Cumberland  settlers  it  was  vacant, 
unoccupied  land,  for  there  was  not  a  single  village  anywhere 
between  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  though  several  tribes 
from  both  north  and  south  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of 
hunting  in  this  vast  natural  park. 

Greek  philosophy  and  Jewish  religion,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  furnished  to  the  Cumberland  Pioneers  as  they 
do  to  us  today  the  fundamental  standards  of  thought  and  con¬ 
duct  in  all  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  Therefore  the  moral 
and  ethical  aspects  of  that  movement  must  be  referred  to 
and  be  measured  by  those  standards. 

The  ancient  Greeks,  represented  by  the  Athenians,  the  most 
cultured  members  of  their  race,  for  Athens,  they  said,  was 
the  beacon  of  the  world — were  a  little  more  candid  than  we 
are,  both  in  asserting  and  putting  into  practice  the  dogma 
that 

Might  makes  right. 

An  illustration  occurs  in  an  incident  treated  at  length  be¬ 
cause  of  its  moral  importance  by  Thucydides,  their  chief  his¬ 
torian. 

It  is  found  in  a  discussion  known  as  the  Melian  Dialogue 
between  certain  Athenian  Commissioners  and  the  Senate  of 
the  small  island  of  Melos  which  the  Athenians  proposed  either 
to  accept  peacefully  as  a  subject  or  utterly  to  destroy.  This 
was  during  a  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians. 


The  Melian  Dialogue 

Well  then  we  Athenians  will  use  no  fine  words ;  we  will  not 
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go  out  of  our  way  to  prove  at  length  that  we  have  the  right  to 
rule  because  we  overthrew  the  Persians ;  or  that  we  attack  you 
now  because  we  are  suffering  any  injury  at  your  hands.  We 
should  not  convince  you  if  we  did;  nor  must  you  expect  to 
convince  us  by  arguing  that  although  a  colony  of  the  Lace¬ 
daemonians  you  take  no  part  in  their  expeditions  or  that  you 
never  did  us  any  wrong.  But  you  and  we  should  say  what  we 
really  think  and  aim  only  at  what  is  possible,  for  we  both 
alike  know  that  into  the  discussion  of  human  affairs  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  justice  only  enters  where  there  is  equal  power  to  en¬ 
force  it  and  the  powerful  exact  what  they  can  and  the  weak 
grant  what  they  must.  *  *  * 

As  for  the  gods  we  expect  to  have  quite  as  much  of  their 
favor  as  you ;  for  we  are  not  doing  or  claiming  anything  which 
goes  beyond  the  common  opinion  about  divine,  or  men’s  de¬ 
sires  about  human  things. 

For  of  the  gods  we  believe  and  of  men  we  know  that  by  a 
law  of  their  nature  whenever  they  can  rule  they  will.  This 
law  was  not  made  by  us ;  and  we  are  not  the  first  who  have 
acted  upon  it ;  we  did  but  inherit  it  and  shall  bequeath  it  to  all 
time ;  we  know  that  you  and  all  mankind  if  you  were  as  strong 
as  we  are  would  do  as  we  do.  So  much  for  the  gods. 

The  Melians  refused  to  surrender  themselves  and  their  is¬ 
land  and  by  overwhelming  force  they  were  utterly  destroyed. 

The  book  of  Joshua  shows  that  even  the  chosen  people  of 
God  were  commanded  to  conquer  their  Holy  Land  before  they 
could  enter  into  it;  and  the  Canaanites  who  already  possessed 
it  were  of  the  same  Semitic  stock  as  the  J ews  and  were  more 
advanced  in  civilization. 

Ask  of  me  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance  and 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession. 

The  Indians  in  no  way  improved  the  land  nor  enhanced  its 
value. 

And  if  any  further  Biblical  justification  were  needed,  did 
not  the  Pioneers  also  have 


The  Parable  of  the  Talents  1 

Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  exchangers,  and 
then  at  my  coming  1  should  have  received  mine  own  with  usury. 

Take  therefore  the  talent  from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  which  hath  ten 
talent. 


:  s  .  »[  . 


For  unto  every  one  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abun¬ 
dance:  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which 
he  hath. 

And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness:  there  shall 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

Sustained  by  these  authorities  it  was  easy  for  the  Pioneers 
to  forget  the  Golden  Rule  or  else  to  say  that  it  had  no  applica¬ 
tion,  because  while  Christ  taught  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
individual  man  to  his  fellows  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  say 
on  inter-racial  laws  nor  on  international  law,  nor  on  the  laws 
of  war,  nor  on  politics,  nor  yet  on  the  rights  and  duties  of 
governments  and  officials.  That  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  Golden  Rule  has  no  application  take  this  for  example : 

How  could  a  Judge  with  a  culprit  before  him  apply  it!  For 
if  the  Judge  were  himself  in  the  place  of  the  culprit  he  would 
desire  above  all  things  to  be  let  off  to  go  scot  free. 

But  should  the  ends  of  government  be  cheated,  the  law  de¬ 
feated  and  the  criminal  go  unwhipt  of  justice  merely  because 
if  the  Judge  were  in  the  place  of  the  prisoner  that  is  what  his 
natural  instincts  would  most  crave! 

The  only  time  that  a  political  question  was  put  before  Christ 
he  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind  and  quickness  of  wit 
avoided  the  issue. 

Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s;  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God's. 

And  again  he  said: 

My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 

When  He  said  to  Pilate : 

Thou  couldest  have  no  power  at  all  against  me  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above, 

he  seemed  to  sanction  and  confirm  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Right  in  the  Kings  and  Rulers. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 


CAUSES,  ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL,  OF 
EMIGRATION  WEST 

THE  motives  of  men  are  generally  complex  rather  than 
simplex  and  this  matter  of  emigration  offered  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  that  rule.  If  among  this  complex  of  motives  we  search 
for  the  ruling  passion  we  shall  probably  find  that  it  varied 
with  different  individuals.  But  with  the  majority  the  eco¬ 
nomic  motive,  a  desire  and  a  hope  to  better  their  condition 
doubtless  prevailed.  They  sought  land,  newer,  cheaper  and 
better  land  that  would  yield  richer  returns  for  their  labor. 
This  would  especially  appeal  to  the  more  mature  men  the 
heads  of  families  who  had  learned  from  experience  the  hard 
realities  of  life  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  most  men  to  earn 
a  living  for  themselves  and  their  families  and  at  the  same 
time  lay  by  something  for  old  age  to  say  nothing  of  providing 
an  inheritance  for  their  children. 

When  Robertson  in  1770  first  started  to  cross  the  mountain 
range  the  last  words  to  him  by  his  friends  and  neighbors 
were :  Be  sure  to  find  good  springs  and  rich  lands,  enough  of 
both  to  accommodate  us  all.1 

Reports  from  this  new  country  were  such  as  to  promise  a 
ready  solution  of  these  economic  problems  and  difficulties  but 
since  the  law  of  compensation  is  always  at  work  and  never 
allows  us  to  get  something  for  nothing  but  on  the  contrary 
constantly  demands  that  we  pay  a  price  that  is  an  equivalent 
in  one  way  or  another  for  all  that  we  get,  so  here  the  lighten¬ 
ing  of  the  economic  burden  could  only  be  had  at  the  price  of 
taking  on  others  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne  certainly  too 
heavy  for  any  but  the  strongest  of  men  and  the  bravest  of 
women.  For  the  land  in  the  forest  was  claimed  by  the  red 
children  of  the  woods.  They  would  certainly  resent  its  tak¬ 
ing  by  the  pale  faces  and  would  resist  such  occupancy  to  the 
bitter  end  with  savage  bloody  and  relentless  war.  True  they 
had  much  more  land  than  they  needed  or  could  make  use  of 
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judged  by  the  standards  of  white  men.  But  the  Indians  were 
not  white  men  and  they  had  other  and  different  standards 
of  their  own  by  which  they  would  judge  this  matter.  Their 
way  of  life  demanded  extensive  hunting  grounds  where  they 
and  the  wild  game  might  range  far  and  wide  without  sight 
of  any  human  habitation  so  that  if  the  deer,  their  main  sup¬ 
port,  could  not  be  found  in  one  part  it  might  be  in  another. 
They  had  learned  from  more  than  one  hundred  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  that  between  their  way  of  living  and  that  of  the  white 
men  there  was  an  irrepressible  conflict.  Wherever  the  white 
man  went  with  ax  and  fire  he  destroyed  the  forest,  he  plowed 
the  ground  and  as  the  Indian  saw  it,  he  marked  the  earth  with 
ruin.  In  place  of  the  deer  he  substituted  animals  of  his  own — 
the  ox  and  the  cow,  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  the  hog  and  the 
horse  and  having  thus  a  more  regular  assured  and  abundant 
food  supply  he  married  early,  thrived  greatly  and  increased 
amazingly  with  the  result  that  his  appetite  and  insistent  de¬ 
mand  for  land,  more  land  and  still  more  land  was  never  satis¬ 
fied. 

The  Indian  population  seems  to  have  been  almost  if  not 
quite  stationary;  from  the  discovery  of  America  it  was  always 
sparse;  but  not  so  with  the  white  people  for  they  were  ever 
on  the  rapid  increase;  and  untutored  barbarian  that  he  was 
the  red  man  could  not  fail  to  feel  the  steady  and  ever  increas¬ 
ing  pressure  put  upon  him  nor  to  see  the  general  tendency 
and  current  of  events.  They  boded  no  good  to  him  and  his  for 
their  force  and  effect  were  such  as  must  soon  push  him  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  the  country  to  wander  forth  he  knew  not  where, 
far  from  his  once  happy  home  and  his  familiar  hunting 
grounds,  far  from  the  graves  and  the  bones  of  his  ancestors 
for  which  he  had  a  reverence  as  deep  and  profound  as  that 
of  any  other  race  of  men;  to  be  confronted  and  opposed  in 
his  wanderings  by  other  enemies  and  other  dangers  and  diffi¬ 
culties  that  he  knew  not  of.  He  thought  it  better  to  make  his 
stand  and  to  fight  it  out  where  he  was  on  his  own  ground. 
Always  he  considered  himself  first  as  a  warrior,  prided  him¬ 
self  most  on  his  military  efficiency,  prowess  and  achievements. 
He  was  most  easily  flattered  by  reference  to  his  personal 
courage,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  case  of  John  Watts. 

There  was  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  these  red 
men  would  finally  yield  up  their  country  and  peacefully  give 
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way  before  the  white  man’s  restless  and  continuous  advance 
although  in  its  nature  it  was  as  resistless  as  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  and  the  tides  of  the  sea. 

Nothing  daunted  by  the  prospect  and  expectation  of  Indian 
wars  but  rather  stimulated  by  the  anticipated  danger  and  ex¬ 
citement  thereof  the  white  men  took  up  their  Westward  march, 
putting  their  household  goods,  their  wives  and  smaller  chil¬ 
dren  on  horses  and  in  ox  wagons,  filled  their  powder  horns  and 
shot  pouches,  picked  the  flints  of  their  rifles  and  began  their 
steady  onward  movement. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way, 

The  four  first  Acts  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day; 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last. 

They  went  to  accomplish  their  destiny  and  to  walk  in  the 
paths  appointed  unto  them. 

Exactly  when  and  where  his  mission  in  life  was  first  re¬ 
vealed  to  James  Robertson  we  do  not  know  but  that  he  did 
fully  and  clearly  comprehend  it  at  some  time  and  while  he  was 
yet  in  the  midst  of  it  is  proven  by  these  words  of  his  that  have 
come  down  to  us : 

We  are  the  advance  guard  of  American  civilization  which 
will  never  halt  until  it  reaches  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  rich 
and  beautiful  lands  were  not  designed  to  be  given  forever  to 
savages  and  wild  beasts.  The  God  of  creation  and  provi¬ 
dence  had  nobler  purposes  in  view.2 

In  addition  to  the  economic  considerations  for  going  West 
there  were  others  political  and  social  almost  if  not  quite  so 
weighty  that  were  inextricably  mixed  and  involved  therewith. 

About  the  years  1768,  1769,  1770,  such  was  the  reigning 
fashion  of  the  times  as  eminently  promoted  the  emigration 
of  its  people  from  North  Carolina.  The  trade  of  the  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  Scotch  merchants  who  came  in  shoals  to 
get  rich  quick  and  to  get  consequence.  The  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  clothed  in  the  goods  they  imported  and  to  be  dressed 
otherwise  was  scouted  as  a  sign  of  barbarity  and  poverty. 
The  poor  man  was  treated  with  disdain  because  unable  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  emoluments.  He  was  excluded  from  their  so¬ 
ciety  unless  when  he  was  to  be  reminded  of  his  insignificance 
and  to  be  told  with  brutal  freedom  of  the  low  rank  which  he 
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held.  The  rich  were  led  into  extravagant  modes  of  living  far 
beyond  what  their  incomes  could  support.  Labor  was  pre¬ 
scribed  as  fit  only  for  the  degraded  and  vulgar  and  every  man 
in  the  country  of  any  standing  vied  with  his  neighbor  in  the 
splendor  of  his  appearance  in  the  expenditures  of  his  family 
and  in  the  frivolous  amusements  with  which  he  passed  his 
time.  These  traders  were  taken  for  a  surperior  class  of  be¬ 
ings;  their  dress  was  imitated,  their  amusements,  and  e\eh 
their  hobbling  gait  and  broad  accent.  The  very  women  of  the 
country  believed  that  there  was  no  dignity  but  in  a  connection 
with  them.  The  Governors  of  the  province  were  alternately 
Scotch  or  English  who  favored  their  pretensions.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council  were  chiefly  Scotch  and  the  membeis  of 
the  Assembly  also.  To  supply  the  means  for  the  expensive 
living  which  was  then  fashionable  clerks  of  courts  and  law¬ 
yers  demanded  exorbitant  fees  for  their  services.  The  gieat 
excellency  of  a  clerk  consisted  in  making  out  the  highest  bill 
of  costs  and  yet  keeping  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  All  sums 
over  forty  shillings  were  sued  for  and  recovered  in  courts  of 
record.  The  business  was  immense  and  the  extortions  of 
clerks,  lawyers  and  tax-gatherers  fell  with  intolerable  weight 
upon  the  people.  Sheriffs  in  the  collection  of  taxes  exacted 
more  than  was  due  and  appropriated  the  surplus  to  their  own 
use.  The  offenders  were  the  men  in  power  who  were  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  law  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  people.  Those  who 
were  injured  met  and  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  relief  and 
made  representations  of  the  malpractice  which  they  had  suf¬ 
fered.  Their  petitions  were  rejected  and  treated  with  dis¬ 
dain.  Driven  by  oppression  to  desperation  and  madness  the 
people  rose  in  bodies  under  the  title  of  Regulators.3 

The  royal  forces  under  the  command  of  Governor  Tryon 
met  the  Regulators  near  the  Great  Alamance  on  the  16th  of 
May,  1771,  and  defeated  them,  killing  above  two  hundred  of 
them  on  the  field  of  battle.  Some  of  them  were  taken  by  the 
victors  and  hanged ;  others  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  i  e- 
turned  home ;  others  fled  to  Holston  where  the  dread  of  Brit¬ 
ish  power  at  a  subsequent  period  made  them  tories.  In  these 
afflicting  circumstances  it  became  necessary  for  men  of  prop¬ 
erty  to  come  to  the  westward  in  quest  ot  the  means  to  icpair 
the  dilapidations  of  their  broken  fortunes  and  for  the  poor  to 
go  somewhere  in  search  of  independence  and  a  share  of  le- 
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spectability  absolutely  unattainable  in  the  country  of  their  na¬ 
tivity.  In  the  wilderness  beyond  the  mountains  they  were 
promised  at  least  exemption  from  the  supercilious  annoyance 
of  those  who  claimed  a  pre-eminence  above  them.  Under  these 
incentives  full  streams  of  emigration  began  to  flow  in  various 
directions  from  the  misgoverned  province  of  North  Carolina. 
The  day  of  retribution  was  not  far  behind  and  when  it  came 
in  the  dawn  of  the  revolution  the  enraged  populace  ever  pi  one 
to  extremes  exhibited  many  of  those  models  of  excellence  in 
match  coats  of  tar  and  feathers  which  frequently  they  weie 
hardly  restrained  from  decorating  with  the  illumination  of 
liquid  flame.  Is  it  meant  to  applaud  such  violence?  No  but 
to  hold  it  in  abhorrence.  Yet  candor  is  obliged  to  confess  that 
as  in  every  other  misfortune  there  is  some  speck  of  consola¬ 
tion  so  also  there  was  one  in  this ;  that  if  the  rude  fury  of  the 
people  must  fall  somewhere  it  did  not  upon  this  occasion  miss 
the  most  deserving  candidates  for  popular  distinction.  When 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  State  government  was  of¬ 
fered  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina  as  a  test  between  the 
friends  of  the  new  State  who  would  take  it  and  its  enemies 
who  would  not  this  whole  bociy  of  men  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  who  had  so  lately  been  the  tryants  of  the  country  re¬ 
fused  to  take  the  oath  and  left  the  United  States.4 
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CHAPTER  XIX 
LOST  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 


MONGST  others  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  oppression 


JrsL  which  these  men  had  made  fashionable  was  Daniel 
Boon,  from  the  Yadkin  who  removed  in  1769  or  1770;  and 
James  Robertson  from  Wake  County  in  North  Carolina  early 
in  1770.  He  is  the  same  person  who  will  appear  hereafter  by 
his  actions  to  have  merited  all  the  eulogium,  esteem  and  affec¬ 
tion  which  the  most  ardent  of  his  countrymen  have  ever  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him.  He  had  a  sound  mind,  a  healthy  consti¬ 
tution  and  an  emulous  desire  for  honest  fame.  He  visited 
the  delightful  country  on  the  waters  of  the  Holston  and  the 
Watauga.  When  he  came  to  the  Watauga  in  1770  he  found 
one  Honeycut  living  in  a  hut  who  furnished  him  with  food 
for  his  subsistence.  Robertson  made  a  crop  of  corn  this 
year  on  the  Watauga.  He  built  a  log  cabin  and  also  a  corn 
crib.  After  gathering  his  corn  in  the  fall  he  mounted  his 
horse  and  started  for  the  east.  Having  some  business  in 
northern  Georgia  he  did  not  return  by  the  same  path  by 
which  he  came  but  he  attempted  to  go  to  Georgia  by  a  path 
that  he  had  never  before  traveled.  Expecting  to  sustain 
himself  as  usual  by  killing  wild  game  as  he  went  along  he 
carried  provisions  for  only  a  few  days  having  no  premoni¬ 
tions  of  the  almost  fatal  misfortune  that  was  about  to  be¬ 
fall  him.  He  got  off  the  right  path  and  wandered  aimlessly 
about ;  lost  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  said  that  the  course  of  a 
man  lost  in  woods  is  apt  to  be  in  spiral  form  as  he  crosses 
and  recrosses  his  own  trail  many  times.  The  misadventure 
of  being  lost  in  a  boundless  wilderness  was  in  itself  calamity 
enough  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come;  exaggerating  to  the 
last  degree  his  bad  luck  it  began  to  rain  in  torrents  and  there 
was  no  kind  of  shelter.  It  rained  and  rained  day  and  night 
as  if  it  would  never  stop  until  Robertson  was  almost  ready 
to  believe  that  Noah’s  flood  had  come  again  because  as  in 
Noah’s  time  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth: 
the  flood  gates  of  the  heavens  were  opened  and  if  it  did  not 
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rain  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  it  did  rain  for  fourteen 
days  and  fourteen  nights  with  little  or  no  intermission ;  and  if 
all  the  high  places  including  the  mountain  tops  were  not  cov¬ 
ered  all  of  the  low  places  certainly  were.  The  waters  in¬ 
creased  greatly  and  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the 
creeks  and  streams  overflowed  their  banks  and  every  babbling 
brook  that  had  been  but  a  few  days  ago  only  a  little  purling, 
rippling  rill  from  its  fountains  in  the  mountains  to  its  home 
in  the  river,  was  now  a  mass  of  rushing  water,  leaping,  dash¬ 
ing,  splashing  and  foaming  furiously;  with  cataracts  at  the 
steep  descents  and  white  cascades  at  the  falls,  full  of  drift  i 

wood  on  the  surface  and  of  rolling  stones  on  the  bottom  very 
difficult  and  most  dangerous  to  cross.  Adding  another  evil  ac¬ 
cident  to  his  already  overflowing  cup  Robertson  found  that 
water  had  gotten  into  his  powder  horn  wetted  his  powder  and 
ruined  it  so  that  he  could  kill  no  game  though  game  was  seen  in 
tantalizing  abundance.  Especially  did  he  see  several  bears  en-  1 

gaged  in  combat  with  each  other.  He  had  consumed  all  of  his 
scant  supply  of  provisions.  Disaster  and  death  by  starvation 
stared  him  in  the  face.  In  the  last  extremity  a  man  will  kill 
his  faithful  horse  and  eat  his  flesh  rather  than  perish  of  hun¬ 
ger.  But  that  last  resource  was  also  denied  to  him  because 
some  time  before  in  this  misadventure  he  had  arrived  at  a 

» 

series  of  mountain  precipices  too  steep  for  his  horse  to  climb 
or  descend ;  so  he  off-saddled,  slipped  the  bridle  and  left  that 
trusty  and  valued  animal  to  shift  for  himself  while  his  master 
sought  to  make  his  way  on  foot.  He  was  then  a  young  man  of 
28  possessing  extraordinary  strength,  endurance  and  courage, 
but  wandering  wet,  miserable  and  hungry  for  fourteen  days 
and  nights  with  little  or  no  sleep  he  was  conscious  that  the  limit 
would  soon  be  reached  and  his  end  could  not  be  far  off.  He 
frequently  thought  never  again  would  he  see  his  own  home,  his 
friends,  his  wife  and  his  child.  However  he  was  a  man  of 
faith  and  religion  a  Presbyterian  and  thus  in  a  measure  his 
mind  was  exalted  above  the  frailties  of  the  flesh  and  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  hold  out  a  little  longer.  The  event  seemed  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  Providence  which  rules  all  of  the  affairs  of  men 
and  more  especially  shapes  the  ends  of  such  men  as  are  pre¬ 
destined  to  perform  the  most  useful  and  arduous  tasks  and 
preserves  them  to  run  their  races  over  the  courses  appointed 
unto  them.  And  so  now  unpromising  as  were  then  the  expecta- 
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tions  of  Robertson  yet  that  same  Providence  that  had  given 
him  a  body  of  unusual  strength  and  endurance,  an  elevated 
soul  and  had  planted  within  it  the  seeds  of  virtue,  m  his  ex¬ 
treme  distress  came  to  his  rescue  at  this  his  life  s  darkest 
hour  when  a  black  fate  seemed  dogging  his  every  step  to  de¬ 
stroy  him  since  no  help  of  any  kind  was  in  sight  nor  easily 
to  be  imagined;  hope  itself  seemed  now  to  bid  him  a  last 
farewell;  but  in  the  very  nick  of  time  it  ceased  to  lain  and  the 

sun  broke  out  from  behind  the  clouds. 

What  follows  is  a  rather  strange  statement  but  it  is  quoted 

from  Haywood : 

He  was  accidentally  met  by  two  hunters  on  whom  he  could 
not  without  much  pressing  solicitation  prevail  so  far  as  to  be 
permitted  to  ride  on  one  of  their  horses.  They  gave  him  food 
of  which  he  ate  sparingly  for  several  days  till  both  his 

strength  and  spirits  returned  to  him.1 

Though  rough  men  the  Pioneers  were  like  sailors  in  prompt¬ 
ly  and  willingly  helping  each  other  in  misfortune  and  dis¬ 
tress.  But  Haywood  knew  General  Robertson  personally, 
lived*  and  wrote  his  book  in  the  same  town  in  or  near  which 
General  Robertson’s  widow  and  children  resided  and  where 
he  also  left  many  Pioneer  associates  and  friends. 

Perhaps  these  hunters  did  not  at  once  realize  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  to  which  Robertson  was  then  i educed.  "Wb  would  pie 
fer  to  indulge  any  reasonable  presumption  rather  than  to 
brand  them  as  cruel  and  heartless  men — a  disgrace  to  human¬ 
ity.  Nevertheless  the  scripture  tells  us  that  the  heart  is  de¬ 
ceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked;  who  can 


know  it?  ,  , 

If  they  were  indeed  as  heartless  and  cruel  as  the  worst  con¬ 
struction  would  indicate  then  indeed  it  is  well  that  their  names 
were  writ  in  water  and  drowned  in  oblivion. 

When  finally  he  reached  his  home  he  was  so  emaciated  from 
his  long  fasts  and  many  hardships  that  his  family  and  his 

friends  could  hardly  recognize  him. 

This  is  the  same  man  who  in  the  sequel  of  this  history  will 
figure  so  deservedly  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the  first 

settlers  of  the  country.2 

After  this  misadventure  if  Robertson  had  been  a  man  given 
to  superstition  or  even  one  who  loved  and  sought  an  easy 
and  a  comfortable  life  he  might  well  have  turned  his  back 
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on  the  Western  frontier  and  have  seen  it  no  more  forever; 
because  this  misfortune  of  being  lost  in  the  wilderness  with 
his  life  in  extreme  peril  proved  to  be  another  instance  where 
coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  It  was  but  symboli¬ 
cal  of  the  adversity  and  affliction  that  for  twenty-five  years 
awaited  him  West  of  the  mountains. 

After  this  manner  in  1770,  before  the  battle  of  the  Alamance 
May  16,  1771,  Robertson  had  already  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  West  of  the  mountains,  had  selected  and  marked 
or  staked  out  his  homestead,  had  raised  and  harvested  a  corn 
crop  and  for  these  reasons,  even  if  there  had  been  no  battle 
of  the  Alamance,  he  must  have  felt : 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast 

And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

BATTLE  OF  THE  ALAMANCE 

WE  have  no  positive  evidence  that  Robertson  took  part  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Alamance  but  the  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence — his  courage,  character,  life,  love  of  freedom  and  his 
firm  political  convictions  all  tend  to  prove  or  make  it  highly 
probable  that  he  did  fight  in  what  was  in  substance  and  effect 
the  first  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

As  already  stated,  at  the  battle  of  the  Alamance  the  British 
Governor  of  North  Carolina,  Tyron,  at  the  head  of  1100  well 
armed  troops  some  of  them  regular  soldiers,  attacked  a  body 
of  2,000  citizens  called  Independent  Regulators  commanded 
by  Herman  Husbands  who  had  put  himself  to  the  front  as  an 
agitator  for  the  movement  by  writing  and  publishing  a  book 
called  the  Impartial  Relation  in  which  he  had  shown  the  in¬ 
tolerable  abuses  heaped  upon  the  people. 

The  ancient  Athenians  appointed  Sophocles  to  be  one  of 
their  Generals  because  he  wrote  poetic  tragedies  of  surpass¬ 
ing  literary  merit;  and  appointed  Phrynichus  to  a  military 
command  on  account  of  his  skill  in  performing  the  Pyrrhic 
war* dance;  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  common  of  errors 
to  suppose  that  because  a  man  has  shown  extraordinary  skill 
and  ability  in  one  thing  that  therefore  he  must  necessarily 
possess  like  skill  and  ability  in  another  and  different  field; 
whereas  the  exact  reverse  of  this  proposition  is  more  apt  to 
be  the  truth.  Human  time,  energy,  application  and  ability 
being  all  limited  in  quantity  it  follows  that  whatever  is  exert¬ 
ed  in  one  direction  necessarily  must  be  subtracted  from  all 
other  directions  with  the  result  that  there  is  no  better  guide 
in  such  matters  than  the  homely  proverb;  Shoemaker  stick 
to  your  last.  Therefore  these  classic  Greek  precedents  are  not 
apt  to  be  taken  seriously  in  modern  times.  Nor  will  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  North  Carolina  experiment  of  putting  in  military 
command  their  literary  leader  be  apt  to  induce  others  to  fol¬ 
low  that  example  though  we  have  occasionally  elected  a  liter- 
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ary  gentleman  as  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  ex  officio  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
James  Madison  made  a  very  poor  showing  as  a  war  President 
in  the  war  of  1812  though  he  was  always  ranked  highly  as  a 
philosophic  statesman. 

Napoleon  is  quoted  as  having  said;  that  an  army  of  stags 
commanded  by  a  lion  would  prevail  over  an  army  of  lions  com¬ 
manded  by  a  stag. 

The  result  of  the  battle  of  the  Alamance  was  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  citizens  with  a  slaughter  of  200  of  their  number 
as  against  60  of  the  regular  army.3 


We  bow  our  heads  before  Thee  and  we  laud 
And  magnify  Thy  name,  Almighty  God! 
But  man  is  Thy  most  awful  instrument, 

In  working  out  a  pure  intent. 


Among  the  people  the  Poyal  Governor  Tyron  was  called 
The  He  Wolf. 

In  the  year  1772,  Robertson  led  a  band  of  settlers  (sixteen 
families)  over  the  mountains.  His  age  was  then  thirty  years 
and  he  had  a  wife  and  one  child.  The  only  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  that  we  have  of  his  personal  appearance  relates  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  much  later  when  he  was  a  grandfather.  One  of  his  grand¬ 
daughters,  Mrs.  Cheatham,  has  left  us  this : 

He  was  about  5  feet  9  inches,  heavy  built  but  not  fat.  His 
head  was  inclined  slightly  forward,  so  that  his  light  blue  eyes 
were  usually  shaded  by  his  heavy  eye-brows.  His  hair  was 
very  dark  and  his  complexion  though  naturally  fair  was  dark¬ 
ened  and  reddened  by  exposure.  I  can  remember  him  as  un¬ 
commonly  quiet,  thoughtful  and  full  of  the  care  of  business. 

We  all  loved  and  venerated  him.4 

He  was  on  his  way  for  the  Great  West  of  that  (lay  in  17(2, 
never  more  to  claim  the  right  to  act  as  a  citizen  of  the  old  and 
more  settled  portion  of  the  State.  He  had  entered  upon  his 
great  career  and  upon  an  extensive  theater  for  a  patriot  and 

a  good  man.5  # 

From  that  time  forward  until  his  final  hour  he  was  a  public 

servant  always  careless  and  neglectful  of  his  material  reward, 
enlaced  during  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  laying  tiie  founda¬ 
tion  for  and  building  up  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Tennessee, 
establishing  the  City  of  Nashville  and  in  pushing  ever  west- 
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ward  the  National  boundary.  For  when  the  Revolution  ended, 
let  us  remember,  but  for  the  Western  conquests  of  Clark  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  of  Boon  in  Kentucky  and  of  Robertson 
and  Sevier  in  Tennessee,  the  Western  boundary  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  as  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  peace  would  have  been  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  It  was  their  work  that  pushed  it  TV  est 
as  far  as  the  Mississippi  River.  This  wTill  bear  repetition  be¬ 
cause  of  its  incalculable  importance.6 

The  Governors  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  were  re¬ 
quested  not  to  harbor  the  fugitives  who  fled  after  the  battle 
of  the  Alamance. 

But  the  far  wilderness  offered  shelter  beyond  the  mountains 
and  the  savages  seemed  comparatively  mild  protectors.  TV  ith- 
out  concert  instinctively  impelled  by  discontent  and  the  weari¬ 
someness  of  life  exposed  to  bondage,  men  crossed  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  descended  into  the  basin  of  the  Tennessee,  macie 
their  homes  in  the  valley  of  the  TVatauga.  There  no  lawyer 
followed  them;  there  no  King’s  Governor  came  to  be  their 
Lord;  there  the  flag  of  England  never  waved.  They  rapidly 
extended  their  settlements ;  by  degrees  they  took  possession  of 
the  more  romantic  banks  of  the  broader  Nollichucky  whose 
sparkling  waters  spring  out  of  the  tallest  mountains  in  the 
range. 

The  climate  was  invigorating ;  the  health  giving  western 
wind  blew  at  all  seasons ;  in  the  spring  the  wild  crab  apple 
filled  the  air  with  the  sweetest  of  perfumees.  A  fertile  soil 
gave  to  industry  good  crops  of  maize;  the  clear  stream  flowed 
pleasantly  without  tearing  floods ;  where  the  closest  thickets  of 
spruce  and  rhododendrons  flung  the  cooling  shade  furthest 
over  the  river,  the  elk  and  the  red  deer  w  ei  e  not  wanting  in 
the  natural  parks  of  oak  and  hickory,  of  maple,  elm,  black  ash 
and  buckeye.  Of  quails  and  turkeys  and  pigeons  there  was 

no  end. 

The  golden  eagle  built  its  nest  on  the  topmost  ledge  of 
the  mountain  and  might  be  seen  wheeling  in  wide  circles  high 
above  the  pines  or  dropping  like  a  meteor  upon  its  prey. 

The  black  bear  whose  flesh  was  held  to  be  the  most  delicious 
of  meats  grew  so  fat  upon  the  abundant  acorns  and  chestnuts 
that  he  could  be  run  down  in  a  race  of  three  hundred  yards ; 
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and  sometimes  the  hunter  gave  chase  to  the  coward  panther, 
strong  enough  to  beat  off  many  dogs  yet  flying  from  one. 

Political  wisdom  is  not  sealed  up  in  rolls  and  parchments. 
It  wells  up  in  the  forest  like  the  waters  from  the  hillside. 

For  government,  the  Watauga  Settlers  came  togethei  as 
brothers  in  convention  and  already  in  1772  they  founded  a 
republic  by  a  written  association,  appointing  their  own  magis¬ 
trates  James  Robertson  among  the  first;  framed  laws  foi 
their  present  occasions ;  and  set  to  the  people  of  all  America 
the  dangerous  example  of  erecting  themselves  into  a  sepaiate 
State  distant  from  and  independent  of  the  authoiit}  of  the 
British  King.7 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  FALSE  PRIDE  OF  ENGLAND  CAUSED  THE 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 


OF  all  the  Americans  who  played  prominent  parts  in  the 
Revolutionary  "War,  Benjamin  Franklin  (1706-1790)  had 
the  largest  brain,  the  greatest  mind.  And  he  best  knew  the 
English  people  because  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age  he 
went  to  London  and  being  already  an  accomplished  printer 
and  a  rapid  workman  he  there  wrorked  at  his  trade  for  eight¬ 
een  months,  then  returning  to  Philadephia. 

Many  years  thereafter  he  acted  as  colonial  agent  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  England  during  1757-62  and  1764-75 — all  told 
about  sixteen  years — when  he  was  a  middle  aged  man  and 
at  the  heighth  of  his  powers.  He  had  friends  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  among  many  prominent  men.  So  that  he  had  good  op¬ 
portunities  to  study  to  learn  and  to  know  the  English  people 
and  he  did  know  them  most  intimately,  thoroughly  and  well. 

In  his  correspondence  from  England  to  America,  which 
was  industrious  and  voluminous,  he  gives  us  a  close-up  view  of 
English  sentiment,  thought  and  feeling  toward  America  and 
its  fundamental  thesis  of : 

■v 

No  taxation  without  representation. 

Particularly  he  informs  us  why  the  English  did  not  quickly 
and  readily  adopt  what  now  would  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
such  an  easy  and  natural  solution  of  the  problem,  viz :  to  have 
granted  the  desired  representation  by  authorizing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies  to  elect  and  send  to  the  English  Parliament  their 
own  representatives. 

On  this  subject  Franklin  wrote  April  11,  1767 : 

But  the  pride  of  this  people  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  it 
and  therefore  it  will  be  delayed.  Every  man  in  England 
seems  to  consider  himself  as  a  piece  of  a  sovereign  over  Amer¬ 
ica;  seems  to  jostle  himself  into  the  throne  with  the  King 
^and  they  talk  of  our  subjects  in  the  Colonies. 

The  Parliament  cannot  well  and  wisely  make  laws  suited 
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to  the  Colonies  without  being  properly  and  truly  informed 
of  their  circumstances,  abilities,  temper,  and  so  forth.  This 
cannot  be  without  representatives  from  thence ;  and  yet  it  is 
fond  of  this  power  and  averse  to  the  only  means  of  acquiring 
the  necessary  knowledge  for  exercising  it;  which  is  desiring  to 
be  omnipotent  without  being  omniscient.1 

On  July  11,  1767 : 

It  is  already  given  out  here  *  *  *  that  it  is  high  time  to  put 
the  right  and  power  of  this  country  to  tax  the  Colonies  out 
of  dispute  by  an  act  of  taxation  effectually  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  and  that  all  the  Colonies  should  be  obliged  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  right.  Every  step  is  taken  to  render  the  taxing 
of  America  a  popular  measure  here  by  continually  insisting 
on  the  topics  of  our  wealth  and  flourishing  circumstances  while 
this  country  is  loaded  with  debt,  great  part  of  it  incurred  on 
our  account;  the  distress  of  the  poor  here  by  the  multitude 
and  weight  of  taxes  and  so  forth;  and  though  the  trades  and. 
manufacturers  may  possibly  be  kept  in  our  interest  the  idea  of 
an  American  tax  is  very  pleasing  to  the  landed  men  who  there¬ 
fore  readily  receive  and  propagate  these  sentiments  wherever 
they  have  influence.2 

January  6,  1766. 

This  people,  however,  is  too  proud  and  too  much  despises 
the  Americans  to  bear  the  thought  of  admitting  them  to  such 
an  equitable  participation  in  the  government  of  the  whole.3 

December  13,  1767. 

This  nation  is  indeed  too  proud  to  propose  admitting  Amer¬ 
ican  representatives  into  their  Parliament;  and  America  is 
not  so  humble  or  so  fond  of  the  honor  as  to  petition  for  it.4 

February  14,  1773. 

The  continued  refusal  of  North  America  to  take  tea  from 
hence  has  brought  infinite  distress  on  the  Company.  *  *  *  The 
bankruptcies  brought  on  partly  by  this  means  have  given 
such  a  shock  to  credit  as  has  not  been  experienced  here  since 
the  South  Sea  year.  And  this  has  affected  the  great,  manufac¬ 
turers  so  much  as  to  oblige  them  to  discharge  their  hands  and 
thousands  of  Spitafields  and  Manchester  weavers  are  now 
starving  or  subsisting  on  charity.  Blessed  effects  of  pride, 
pique  and  passion  in  government  which  should  have  no  pas¬ 
sions.5 
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On  October  3,  1775,  after  hostilities  had  commenced  Frank¬ 
lin  wrote  from  America  to  England : 

We  have  as  yet  resolved  only  on  defensive  measures.  If 
you  would  recall  your  forces  and  stay  at  home  we  should  medi¬ 
tate  nothing  to  injure  you.  *  *  *  You  despise  us  too  much;  and 
you  are  insensible  of  the  Italian  adage  that  there  is  no  little 
enemy.  I  am  persuaded  that  the  body  of  the  British  people 
are  our  friends ;  but  they  are  changeable  and  by  your  lying  ga¬ 
zettes  may  soon  be  made  our  enemies.  Our  respect  for  them 
will  proportionately  diminish  and  I  see  clearly  we  are  on  the 
high  road  to  mutual  family  hatred  and  detestation.  A  separa¬ 
tion  of  course  will  be  inevitable.  It  is  a  million  of  pities  so  fair 
a  plan  as  we  have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  for  increasing 
strength  and  empire  with  public  felicity  should  be  destroyed 
by  the  mangling  hands  of  a  few  blundering  ministers.  It  will 
not  be  destroyed;  God  will  protect  and  prosper  it,  you  will 
exclude  yourselves  from  any  share  in  it. 

On  July  20,  1776,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Franklin  wrote  to  Lord  Howe,  the  Commander  of  the  British 
fleet  and  joint  Commissioner,  to  try  to  negotiate  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Colonies. 

Directing  pardons  to  be  offered  to  the  Colonies  who  are  the 
very  parties  injured  expresses  indeed  that  opinion  of  our  ig¬ 
norance,  baseness  and  insensibility  which  your  uninformed 
and  proud  nation  has  long  been  pleased  to  entertain  of  us ; 
but  it  can  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  our 
resentment.6 

There  were  of  course  some  clear  headed  and  wise  men  in 
England  but  they  did  not  happen  just  then  to  be  in  control  of 
the  government;  therefore  their  voices  were  not  heeded  and 
their  vision  went  for  nothing. 

In  the  year  1774  Franklin  wrote  concerning  an  interview 
he  had  with  Lord  Chatham : 

I  had  promised  Lord  Chatham  to  communicate  to  him  the 
first  important  news  I  should  receive  from  America.  I  there¬ 
fore  sent  him  the  proceedings  of  Congress  as  soon  as  I  re¬ 
ceived  them.  *  *  *  He  received  me  with  an  affectionate  respect 
that  from  so  great  a  man  was  extremely  engaging ;  but  the 
opinion  he' expressed  of  the  Congress  was  still  more  so.  They 
had  acted  he  said  with  so  much  good  temper,  moderation  and 
wisdom  that  he  thought  it  the  most  honorable  assembly  of 
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statesmen  since  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans  in 
the  most  virtuous  times.7 

Edmund  Burke  was  another  very  great  statesman  who  could 
always  see  the  American  side  and  in  his  Speech  on  Ameiican 
Taxation  he  said: 

So  then  because  some  towns  in  England  are  not  represented 
America  is  to  have  no  representation  at  all.  They  are  oui 
children,  but  when  children  ask  for  bread  we  are  not  to  give 

them  a  stone. 

Pride,  says  Buskin,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  mistakes, 
and  it  was  by  high  blown  pride  that  England  lost  her  great 

American  Empire. 

But  truth  and  justice  compel  us  to  admit  that  this  high 
pride  is  not  the  whole  story  about  Great  Britain  for  if  that 
greatest  of  empires  has  by  force  and  arms  gathered  both  trade 
and  taxes  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  England  has  not  done 
these  things  with  the  hand  of  a  ruthless  robber  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  compensation  was  made ;  for  England  has  carried  peace 
and  security  and  established  law,  equity  and  justice  wherever 
she  has  gone  and  among  many  distracted  peoples.  In  this  re¬ 
gard  history  fails  to  show  that  any  nation  has  excelled  her. 

The  American  people  would  prefer  to  forget  all  former 
differences  and  wars  and  live  in  peace  and  amity  with  the 
English  people  if  only  they  would  not  sing  quite  so  lustily 
“Britania  rules  the  Waves”  and  would  bring  themselves  to 
concede  and  admit  without  equivocations  or  mental  reserva¬ 
tions  equal  rights  and  equal  sea  power  to  these  United  States; 
since  nothing  is  further  from  our  minds  and  intentions  than 
to  remain  in  the  second  place  on  the  sea  or  to  do  business 
thereon  under  the  superior  guns  and  by  the  gracious  permis¬ 
sion  of  any  nation  whatsoever.  Such  a  course  is  incompatible 
with  either  our  honor  and  dignity  or  our  strength  and  le- 
sources  and  our  world  wide  commerce. 

Let  both  sides  read  and  digest  this  text : 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly  while  thou  art  m  the 

way  with  him.  .  .  , 

In  all  of  our  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  we  would  do 

well  to  remember  that  an  American  Secretary  of  State  once 
said*  The  diplomacy  of  England  embarrasses  where  it  does 
not  dominate  that  of  every  other  country.  Certainly  America 
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as  a  rule  lias  come  out  second  best  in  her  diplomatic  engage¬ 
ments  with  that  of  power. 

Indeed  it  has  come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  is  commonly  said : 

In  the  knave’s  game  of  diplomacy  the  United  States  is  always 
cast  to  play  the  fool’s  part.  Our  amateur  diplomats  and  im¬ 
promptu  diplomacy  do  not  seem  at  once  to  grasp  how  deep 
and  desperate  is  hoary,  old  world  diplomacy  nor  how  unscru¬ 
pulous. 

A  cipher  communication  decoded  by  an  American  agent 
during  the  peace  negotiations  in  Paris  after  the  World  War, 
tended  to  prove  a  plot  to  administer  slow  poison  to  President 
Wilson.8 

The  reasons  for  England’s  superior  diplomacy  probably  are 
these :  England  is  very  old  and  an  experienced  nation  with  a 
long  record  in  diplomacy  and  understands  the  game  far  better 
than  we  do.  England  always  has  had  and  now  has  a  highly 
organized  force  of  able  trained  and  skilful  men  to  carry  on 
her  diplomacy;  men  selected  in  their  youth  for  their  fitness 
and  educated  for  that  special  business  most  of  whom  remain 
permanently  at  their  posts  no  matter  what  political  or  party 
revolutions  may  take  place.  They  are  students  of  internation¬ 
al  relations  in  the  foreign  office  in  London  and  are  called  Per¬ 
manents  because  they  are  safely  removed  from  the  changes, 
rotations  and  alternations  of  parties  in  power.  Not  only 
these  Permanents  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  London  but  the 
whole  foreign  service  including  those  serving  abroad  as  Am¬ 
bassadors,  Ministers  and  Consuls,  are  much  less  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  politics  that  has  been  the  case  with  us.  Then 
too  England  sustains  her  representatives  in  foreign  lands 
with  all  the  power  of  money  for  they  are  well  paid  for  their 
services  and  in  addition  they  have  imposing  establishments, 
a  full  staff  of  competent  assistants  and  experts  and  they  have 
also  a  liberal  allowance  for  entertaining,  and  so  forth.  Where¬ 
as  the  United  States  as  to  its  foreign  service  always  has  been 
noted  for  withholding  more  than  is  meet  with  the  result  that  no 
men  except  the  very  rich  willing  to  draw  upon  their  private 
resources  can  afford  to  hold  the  highest  offices  of  this  class. 
And  since  fortune  does  not  usually  come  with  both  hands  full 
and  bestow  upon  the  same  men  riches  and  also  the  best  minds 
for  diplomacy  to  say  nothing  of  technical  education,  training 
and  experience  the  United  States  is  often  represented  by  men 
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of  inferior  caliber  or  equipment.  They  may  be  successful 
lawyers  or  good  business  men  and  while  their  training  is  far 
better  than  no  training  at  all  still  it  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the 
English  diplomat  selected  in  his  youth  and  specially  educated 
and  trained  for  diplomacy  which  is  really  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  profession  with  a  code,  a  history,  a  literature  and  tradi¬ 
tion  all  its  own. 

The  diplomat  should  have  on  his  staff  one  or  more  first  class 
lawyers  as  advisers,  assistants  or  counsellors  but  legal  train¬ 
ing  alone  does  not  cover  the  entire  field. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR,  INDIANS  EMPLOYED  BY 

BRITISH,  LORD  CHATHAM 

IORD  SUFFOLK,  Secretary  of  State,  contended  for  the 
J  employment  of  Indians  in  the  war.  Besides  its  policy 
and  necessity  his  lordship  said  that  the  measure  was  also  al¬ 
lowable  on  principle  for  that  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  use 
all  the  means  that  God  and  nature  had  put  into  our  hands. 

This  moving  the  indignation  of  Lord  Chatham  he  suddenly 
arose  and  gave  full  vent  to  his  feelings  in  one  of.  the  most 
extraordinary  bursts  of  eloquence  that  the  pen  of  history  has 
recorded. 

I  am  astonished,  exclaimed  his  lordship,  shocked  to  hear 
such  principles  confessed;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  house 
or  even  this  country.  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  en¬ 
croached  on  your  attention  but  I  cannot  repress  my  indigna¬ 
tion.  I  feel  myself  impelled  to  speak.  My  lords,  we  are  called 
upon  as  members  of  this  house,  as  men,  as  Christians,  to  pro¬ 
test  against  such  horrible  barbarity.  That  God  and  nature 
had  put  into  our  hands !  what  ideas  of  God  and  nature  that 
noble  lord  may  entertain  I  know  not  but  I  know  that  such  de¬ 
testable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and  hu¬ 
manity.  What,  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and 
nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping  knife !  to  the 
cannibal  savage  torturing,  murdering,  devouiing,  dx inking 
the  blood  of  his  mangled  victims  !  such  notions  shock  every 
precept  of  morality,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  senti¬ 
ment  of  honour.  These  abominable  principles  and  this  more 
abominable  avowal  of  them  demand  the  most  decisive  indigna¬ 
tion.  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  and  this  most  learned 
bench  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support  the 
justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to  interpose 
the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn,  upon  the  judges  to  inter¬ 
pose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pollu¬ 
tion.  I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your  lordships  to  reverence 
the  dignity  of  your  ancestors  and  to  maintain  your  own.  I 
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call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country  to  vindicate 
the  national  character.  I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls  the  immor¬ 
tal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the 
disgrace  of  his  country.  *  *  *  To  send  forth  the  merciless  can¬ 
nibal  thirsting  for  blood!  against  whom?  Your  protestant 
brethren  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate  their  dwell¬ 
ings  and  extirpate  their  race  and  name  by  the  aid  and  instru¬ 
mentality  of  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of  war!  Spain  can 
no  longer  boast  pre-eminence  of  barbarity.  She  aimed  hei- 
self  with  bloodhounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of 
Mexico  but  we  more  ruthless  loose  these  dogs  of  war  against 
your  countrymen  in  America  endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that 
should  sanctify  humanity.  My  lords,  I  solemnly  call  upon 
your  lordships"  and  upon  every  order  of  men  in  the  state  to 
stamp  upon  this  infamous  procedure  the  indelible  stigma 
of  the  public  abhorrence.  More  particularly  I  call  upon  the 
holy  prelates  of  our  religion  to  do  away  this  iniquity ;  let 
them  perform  a  lustration  to  purify  this  country  fiom  this 
deep  and  deadly  sin.  My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak  and  at  pies- 
ent  unable  to  say  more  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were 
too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I  could  not  have  slept  this  night 
in  my  bed  nor  reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow  without  giv¬ 
ing  this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  to  such  enormous  and 
preposterous  principles.1 

The  Declaration  of  Independence 

He  [George  III]  lias  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages  whose 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of 

all  ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

The  Declaration  further  speaks  of  the  war  of  the  Devo¬ 
lution  as:  Begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages  and  totally  un¬ 
worthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

Letter  by  McGillivray 

Little  Tallahassee,  Upper  Creek  Nation,  April  the  14,  1788. 

Cols.  Bledsoe  and  Robertson. 

Gentlemen:  Mr.  Hockett  arrived  here  a  few  days  ago  and 
delivered  your  letter  together  with  one  from  Col.  Hawkins. 
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Agreeable  to  your  request  I  will  be  explicit  and  candid  in 
my  answer  to  yours. 

I  will  not  deny  that  my  nation  bad  waged  war  against  your 
country  for  several  years  past  and  that  we  had  no  motive 
for  revenge  for  it  nor  did  it  proceed  from  a  sense  of  injuries 
sustained  from  your  people  but  being  warmly  attached  to  the 
British  and  being  under  their  influence  our  operations  were 
directed  against  you  in  common  with  other  Americans. 

After  the  general  peace  had  taken  place  you  sent  us  a  talk 
proposing  terms  of  peace  by  Samuel  Martin;  which  I  then 
accepted  and  advised  my  people  to  agree  to  and  which  should 
have  been  finally  concluded  on  in  the  ensuing  summer  and  fall 
I  judging  your  people  to  be  sincere  in  their  professions. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that  while  this  affair  was  ponder¬ 
ing  your  people,  in  attacking  the  French  traders  at  the  Muscle 
Shoals,  killed  six  of  our  people  who  were  there  trafficking  for 
silver  ware.  These  men  belonged  to  the  different  towns  and 
had  connections  of  the  first  consequence  in  this  nation.  Such 
an  unprovoked  outrage  raised  a  most  vehement  clamor  and 
gave  rise  to  the  expedition  against  Cumberland  which  soon 
after  took  place  but  since  that  affair  has  been  since  amply 
retaliated  I  now  once  again  will  use  my  best  endeavors  to 
bring  about  a  peace  between  us ;  and  indeed,  before  I  received 
your  dispatches  I  had  given  out  strict  orders  that  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  all  hunting  parties  none  should  go  out  on  any  pretense 
until  after  the  first  general  meeting  which  I  expect  to  hold 
in  May  next  when  all  my  influence  and  authority  shall  be  ex¬ 
erted  in  the  manner  you  wish.  I  shall  take  leave  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  referring  you  to  Mr.  Hockett  to  whom  I  have  fully  ex¬ 
plained  my  sentiments. 

I  have  seen  the  resolves  of  Congress  respecting  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  January  last,  besides  being 
notified  of  the  same  by  General  Pickens  but  I  have  as  yet 
heard  nothing  of  a  Superintendent  or  Georgian  Commission¬ 
er  relating  to  the  business  of  the  Commission. 

I  have  received  his  Excellency,  Gov.  Caswell’s  letter  and 
duplicate  only  a  short  time  before  the  unlucky  affair  of  Chero¬ 
kee  river  so  that  I  deferred  writing  an  answer  until  I  should 
be  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  he  might  depend  upon  what 
I  should  say  to  him.  As  I  abhor  every  species  of  duplicity,  I 
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wish  not  to  deceive  and  if  I  were  not  decided  on  settling  and 
terminating  the  war  I  should  not  write  now. 

I  have  hitherto  only  seen  my  friend  Col.  Hawkins  upon  pa¬ 
per  and  highly  honor  and  esteem  him  where  only  in  this  kind 
of  acquaintance,  the  excellent  character  everybody  gives  him, 
makes  him  a  valuable  advocate  for  your  cause.  Chance  may 
put  us  in  each  other’s  view  one  day  or  another  and  I  shall 
rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  saluting  him  friend. 

I  have  endeavored  to  make  everything  as  agreeable  as  my 
situation  permits  to  Messrs.  Hockett  and  Ewing.  I  remain, 
gentlemen,  with  much  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Sic.)  Alex.  McGilvery. 

Alexander  McGillivray  was  almost  as  versatile  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  autographic  variations  of  his  family  name  as  was 
Shakespear.  Judge  Allison  in  his  Dropped  Stitches  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  History ,  speaks  of  having  examined  two  autograph 
letters,  one  of  which  is  signed  McGillivray  and  the  other  Mc¬ 
Gilvery  like  the  one  just  copied.2 

In  the  Colonial  and  States  Records  of  North  Carolina  Mc¬ 
Gillivray ’s  name  is  indexed:  McGillivray,  McGillivey,  McGil- 
by,  McGilvary. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Americans  at  the  time  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  negotiated  with  some  Indian  tribes  for  their  support 
and  alliance  in  that  war.  England  having  much  greater 
wealth,  outbid  them.  However  there  was  this  very  substan¬ 
tial  difference :  had  the  Americans  succeeded  in  forming  such 
an  alliance  the  Indian  warriors  on  our  side  would  have  fought 
mainly  against  the  British  army  and  English  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  would  not  have  suffered  under  their  tomahawks  and 
scalping  knives.  The  broad  expanse  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
would  have  protected  them.3 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

ROBERTSON’S  DEFENSE  OF  FORT  WATAUGA  IN  177G 

HE  WAS  THEN  34 


And  high  of  heart  as  any  Chief  that  ever  stood 
Triumphant  on  a  field  of  blood. 


THE  following  letter  by  Captain  Robertson  just  before  the 
Indian  attack  on  Fort  Watauga  1776,  asking  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  the  Virginians,  is  from  the  Draper  MS. . 

July  20,  1776. 

Sir:  Our  scouts  this  moment  (some  of  them)  come  in,  Wil¬ 
liam  Fording  in  particular  and  have  discovered  the  tracks  of 
about  one  hundred  Indians  coming  right  along  the  path  from 
Brown’s  making  towards  our  Fort;  the  scouts  then  left  the 
road  and  pushed  in  and  as  they  came  in  they  discovered  the 
tracks  of  several  parties  supposed  to  be  15  or  20  in  a  party 
all  making  towards  the  Fort.  i  i 

I  am  sure  they  will  attack  the  Fort  in  the  morning. 

Myself  and  the  other  officers  are  in  good  spirits  and  will 
do  all  we  can  and  hope  we  will  be  able  to  give  them  a  warm  re¬ 
ception  and  keep  them  out  until  you  can  assist  us  with  more 


men.  _  1 

Farewell  James  Robertson.1 

Surely  no  one  would  say  that  it  was  indicative  of  too  much 
foreboding  and  therefore  out  of  place  for  a  soldier  just  before 
the  battle  to  write  that  one  word,  Farewell,  to  a  friend. 

The  British  agents  in  this  year  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  had  incited  the  Indians  to  make  war  upon  those  Am¬ 
ericans  who  adhered  to  the  revolutionary  cause.  The  in¬ 
trigues  of  a  Scotchman,  Alexander  Cameron,  were  peculiarly 
fruitful  of  disastrous  results.  In  1776  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Washington  District  were  suddenly  warned  by  Nancy  Ward, 
a  half  breed  squaw,  of  an  impending  outbreak  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians.  Cameron,  under  the  direction  of  his  superior, 
Stuart,  assembled  the  Chiefs  of  the  Cherokees  and  bribed  them 
with  arms,  ammunition  and  promises  of  plunder  to  make  war 
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on  the  Pioneers.  The  plan  was  to  attack  the  District  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  destroy  the  inhabitants  to  a  man  and  then  invade  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  Carolinas.  A  communication  of  Henry  Stuart, 
British  agent,  directed  to  the  Tories  of  the  District  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Pioneers,  confirmed  the  warning  of 
Nancy  Ward  and  increased  the  alertness  and  alacrity  of  the 
settlers  in  their  preparations  to  meet  the  expected  attack. 
The  plan  of  attack  suggested  more  than  an  Indian  mind. 
Seven  hundred  warriors  were  to  make  the  attack  in  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  equal  strength  and  each  division  was  to  attack  one 
of  two  important  forts  which  were  the  Watauga  Fort  and 
Fort  Heaton.  Runners  were  sent  by  the  Pioneers  through 
the  settlements  to  give  notice  to  ail  who  were  isolated  to  aban¬ 
don  their  houses  and  repair  to  the  protection  of  the  forts. 
The  forts  themselves  were  strengthened  and  provisioned. 
Those  forts  too  weak  to  hold,  were  dismantled  and  destroyed. 
Officers  were  elected,  and  companies  were  organized.  Peti¬ 
tions  for  aid  were  sent  to  Virginia.  The  destiny  of  the  settle¬ 
ments  was  at  stake.  The  Virginians  had  seen  with  pleasure  a 
bulwark  gradually  rising  between  themselves  and  the  ferocity 
and  cruelty  of  Indian  warfare.  This  bulwark  was  not  to  be 
put  to  the  test;  its  fate  might  involve  their  own  and  aid  was 
promptly  furnished.  Five  companies  were  raised  in  the  bor¬ 
der  counties  and  marched  to  Fort  Heaton.  Having  arrived 
there  a  council  of  war  was  held  and  Captain  William  Coke, 
at  whose  suggestion  the  Fort  had  been  built,  urged  immediate 
action.  His  suggestion  was  acted  upon  and  it  was  decided  to 
march  out  and  meet  the  Indians  in  the  field.  An  advance 


guard  was  thrown  forward  and  came  in  contact  with  a  scout¬ 
ing  part  of  Indians  and  drove  them  back.  The  battle  that  en¬ 
sued,  though  of  short  duration,  is  remarkable  as  being  among 
the  first  attempts  made  by  Indians  to  adopt  the  civilized  plan 
of  fighting  a  battle.  They  made  a  direct  attack  charging  over 
open  ground  and  their  Chief,  Dragging  Canoe,  a  savage  Na¬ 
poleon,  attempted  to  break  through  the  center  and  then  crush 
the  flanks.  The  Indians  however  have  never  had  the  ability 
to  stand  direct  fire;  that  comes  only  from  organized  training 


and  highly  developed  discipline  and  on  this  occasion  they 
fled  after  a  few  volleys  leaving  dead  on  the  field  about  twenty- 
six  men  including  Dragging  Canoe  himself. 
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Fort  Watauga 

The  other  division  of  Indians  was  under  a  crafty  chief 
named  Old  Abraham.  His  force  attacked  Fort  Watauga. 
The  garrison  was  only  forty  men  strong  but  they  were  under 
the  command  of  Captain  James  Robertson,  an  officer  not  less 
resolute,  not  less  fertile  in  resources,  not  less  cool  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  danger,  than  that  Englishman  who  three  years  later 
gained  immortality  and  an  English  peerage  by  the  defense 
of  Gibraltar  against  equally  overwhelming  odds ;  George  Au¬ 
gustus  Eliot,  first  Baron  Heathfield,  born  in  Scotland  Decem¬ 
ber  25, 1717,  who  died  July  6, 1790,  defended  Gibraltar  against 
the  Spanish  and  French  1779-1783.  His  achievements  were 
viewed  with  wondering  admiration  by  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  Robertson's  achievements  though  not  less  worthy  of 
of  all  honor  and  renown  were  performed  under  the  shadows 
of  a  primitive  forest  in  a  frontier  fort  against  unrecorded 
savages.  He  deserved  for  his  memorable  defense  of  the  Wa¬ 
tauga  fort  a  place  not  less  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  Tennes¬ 
see  than  that  accorded  Lord  Heathfield  in  the  annals  of  Eng¬ 
land.  More  than  three  hundred  red  Indians  were  held  at  bay 
by  less  than  forty  men  capable  of  active  service  but  despite 
stratagems  and  all  the  art  and  cunning  of  Indian  warfare, 
midnight  attacks  with  daily  onslaughts,  eventually  they  were 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire. 

This  defense  of  the  Watauga  fort  is  deserving  of  special 
mention  in  the  history  of  Tennessee  as  the  first  display  on 
Tennessee  soil  and  for  the  people  of  Tennessee  of  that  martial 
prowess  to  which  a  Tennessean  may  call  attention  with  justi¬ 
fiable  pride  and  of  which  he  may  say  without  any  feeling  of 
provincial  exaggeration  or  gasconade  that  it  has  as  a  whole 
never  been  surpassed  by  anything  recorded  in  the  histories 
of  the  world’s  warfares.2 

The  fame  of  this  defense  soon  spread  far  and  wide  and 
made  the  name  of  Captain  James  Robertson  known  through¬ 
out  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 
BONNIE  KATE  SHERRILL 


IN  the  defense  of  Fort  Watauga,  Lieutenant  John  Sevier, 
then  thirty-one,  was  the  officer  next  in  rank.  During  the 
siege  there  was  a  romantic  incident  that  is  never  omitted  by 
any  historian  of  that  frontier  feat  of  arms ;  it  is  the  story  of 
the  narrow  escape  and  timely  rescue  of  a  handsome  young 
woman,  known  as  Bonnie  Kate  Sherrill,  by  John  Sevier. 

On  July  21,  1776,  the  Indians  must  have  been  hiding  in  the 
woods  near  Fort  Watauga  but  those  within  the  fort  seem  to 
have  had  very  little  apprehension  of  any  immediate  danger 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  early  on  that  summer  morning 
the  women  went  outside  of  the  fort  to  milk  the  cows  and 
among  others  went  Bonnie  Kate  Sherrill.  No  other  adven¬ 
ture  is  recorded  so  Bonnie  Kate  probably  had  gone  a  little 
farther  or  stayed  a  little  later  than  the  other  women  because 
she  had  to  run  for  her  life  to  again  reach  the  protection  of 
the  Fort  an  Indian  warrior  close  at  her  heels,  tomahawk  in 
one  hand  and  scalping  knife  in  the  other.  But  Bonnie  Kate, 
nature’s  child,  was  fleet  of  foot  as  the  bounding  doe: 

A. foot  more  light,  a  step  more  true, 

Ne’er  from  the  heath  flower  dashed  the  dew. 

And  so  she  ran  with  all  speed  towards  the  Fort  with  the 
red  Indian  close  behind  her  but  when  the  Indian  got  within 
range  John  Sevier,  from  within  the  Fort,  shot  him  dead  and 
then  reaching  his  hands  down  over  the  top  of  the  palisades 
he  grasped  the  uplifted  hands  of  the  pretty,  panting  girl  all 
warm  and  flushed  from  her  life  and  death  race,  her  long  hair 
shaken  loose  and  flying  in  the  wind,  beautiful  hair  which  the 
savage  had  so  coveted  for  his  next  scalp  dance  when  he  should 
return  victorious  to  his  native  village  and  thereafter  it  would 
adorn  his  wigwam  and  excite  the  admiration  of  his  dusky 
squaw  for  his  prowess  in  war  since  he  could  bring  home  so 
handsome  a  trophy,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,  which 
he  knew  that  the  white  man  valued  far  above  all  of  his  other 
possessions. 
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But  the  fates  had  decreed  quite  another  destiny  for  Bonnie 
Kate’s  hair.1 

At  the  time  of  this  rescue  Sevier  was  a  married  man,  having 
married  in  1761,  when  he  was  only  sixteen.2.  His  wnfe  was 
rather  delicate.  Nevertheless  she  bore  him  ten  children,  live 
of  each.  Four  years  after  this  incident  she  died  in  the  early 
days  of  1780  and  a  few  months  thereafter  Sevier  married  Bon¬ 
nie  Kate  who  survived  his  death  in  1815  with  her  eight  chil¬ 
dren,  three  sons  and  five  daughters.3 

The  attraction  and  affinities  of  nature  are  sometimes  too 
strong  to  be  entirely  suppressed  by  conventions  and  that  Bon¬ 
nie  Kate  at  once  admired  her  gallant  rescuer  although  at  that 
time  he  was  forbidden  fruit  is  shown  by  an  unguarded  remark 
of  hers  that  was  recorded,  viz :  That  she  felt  ready  for  another 
such  race  and  climb  over  the  pickets  if  she  might  enjoy  an¬ 
other  such  introduction.4 

To  acquire  by  marriage  a  ready-made  family  of  ten  step¬ 
children  might  well  have  given  pause  to  the  most  romantic 
young  woman  and  have  checked  her  dreams  of  domestic  hap¬ 
piness.  A  step-mother’s  role  is  always  a  most  difficult  one 
and  to  play  it  with  success  requires  a  magnanimity  arid  gener¬ 
osity  of  nature,  an  universal  love  and  understanding  of  chil¬ 
dren  that  is  far  beyond  the  endowments  of  the  average  woman. 
If  her  step-children  are  to  her  nothing  more  than  a  plague  of 
brats  that  an  undeserved,  cruel  and  wretched  fate,  a  wise  but 
“unscrupulous”  Providence  has  inflicted  upon  her  then  God 
have  pity  and  mercy  on  those  motherless  step-children  for 
their  lives  must  be  filled  with  affliction,  suffering  and  sorrow ; 
and  if  any  particular  one  more  than  the  others  should  happen 
to  resemble  his  deceased  mother  that  one  will  be  especially 
marked  for  no  end  of  persecutions  great  and  small,  physical 
and  metaphysical. 

A  few  but  only  a  few  exceptional  step-mothers  are  recorded 
in  history  and  only  a  few  have  appeared  to  ordinary  observa¬ 
tion:  those  that  have  risen  to  the  demands  of  the  situation; 
while  the  common  lot  have  given  to  the  term  “step-mother” 
an  ill  fame  known  throughout  the  whole  world.  Thus  the  Irish 
call  a  cold,  cutting,  pitiless,  winter  wind  a  “step-mother’s 
breath.  ’  ’ 

If  the  step-children  happen  to  be  really  and  by  nature  bad 
and  incorrigible  children  then  it  is  the  step-mother  that  is  de- 
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serving  of  sympathy  for  the  eyes  of  all  the  neighbors  are  upon 
her  and  every  ear  is  attuned  to  catch  the  slightest  whisper  of 
oppression  or  cruelty  on  her  part  and  soon  as  to  her  reputa¬ 
tion  she  must  exclaim : 

Reputation,  reputation,  reputation!  Oh  I  have  lost  my  reputation! 

I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself  and  what  remains  is  bestial. 

How  Bonnie  Kate  functioned  in  this  unenviable  relation  we 
are  not  expressly  told  but  here  is  one  circumstance.  She  was 
a  bride  of  a  little  more  than  a  month  when  the  militia  of  the 
Tennessee  Mountains  received  a  hurried  notice  to  assemble  at 
Sycamore  Shoals  September  25,  1780,  for  the  King’s  Moun¬ 
tain  Campaign  which  Jefferson  said  in  its  final  issue  of  com¬ 
plete  victory  for  the  American  cause,  turned  the  tide  of  the 
Bevolutionary  War;  and  in  this  campaign  Colonel  John  Se¬ 
vier  held  high  command  and  acted  an  honorable  part. 

It  was  decided  to  leave  the  old  men  at  home  to  defend  the 
women  and  children  against  any  Indian  attack  that  might  be 
made  while  they  were  away.  The  younger  fathers  and  older 
sons  were  to  answer  the  bugle’s  call  and  go  upon  the  march. 
One  of  Sevier’s  sons  was  chosen  to  go  with  the  army  and  a 
younger  one  not  yet  sixteen  wanted  to  go  with  his  father  and 
brother  and  begged  his  step-mother  so  earnestly  that  she 
called  to  Sevier  saying: 

Here,  Mr.  Sevier,  is  another  of  your  boys  that  wants  to  go 
with  his  father  and  brother  to  w7ar;  but  we  have  no  horse  for 
him  and,  poor  fellow,  it  is  a  great  distance  to  walk. 

A  horse  was  secured  and  at  King’s  Mountain  the  boy 
fought  as  would  be  expected  of  a  son  of  his  father. 

This  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  a  step-mother’s  position. 
She  may  have  sympathized  with  the  boy’s  swelling  aspira¬ 
tions  or  she  may  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  her  young  step¬ 
son  on  the  altar  of  her  country.  We  have  the  scriptural  pre¬ 
cept, — the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked:  who  shall  know  it? 

No  mere  man  should  presume  to  decide  so  delicate,  intricate 
and  profound  a  question  of  woman’s  psychology.  Such  high 
points  should  be  left  to  high  authority  and  therefore  it  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  court  of  last  resort  from  whose  final  decree  there 
can  be  no  appeal  that  is  to  say  to  the  D.  A.  B. 

Andrew  Jackson’s  remembering  General  Sevier’s  many 
sons  while  he  himself  was  childless  probably  brought  that 
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fiery  duelist  to  the  conclusion  that  discretion  was  the  better 
part  of  valor  and  prevented  him  from  pushing  to  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  the  final  arbitrament  of  arms — the  enmity  that  existed 
between  himself  and  their  father. 

As  arrows  are  in  the  hands  of  a  mighty  man;  so  are  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  youth. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  has  his  quiver  full  of  them;  they 
shall  not  be  ashamed  but  they  shall  speak  with  the  enemies  in 
the  gate. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
OLD  ABRAHAM’S  DEATH 


Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  which  like  the  toad, 

Ugly  and  venemous,  wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

BY  his  defeat  at  Fort  Watauga,  1776,  Old  Abraham  seems 
to  have  been  made  into  a  good  Indian  while  he  yet  lived 
and  into  a  much  better  one  no  doubt  by  his  death  in  which 
he  wore  the  martyr’s  crown. 

Taking  human  nature  as  it  is  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Pioneers  to  live  for  so  many  years  in  direct  contact  and  con¬ 
flict  with  the  savage  Indians  and  not  in  consequence  thereof 
to  deteriorate  and  deviate  somewhat  from  the  standards  of 
the  white  man’s  civilization.  Savage  cruelty,  undiscriminat¬ 
ing  revenge,  race  hatred  and  hostility  on  one  side  were  sure 
to  produce  at  least  to  some  degree  and  in  occasional  manifes¬ 
tations  the  like  vicious  qualities  on  the  other  side.  Mankind 
in  its  present  stage  of  development  can  rarely  rise  to  the  celes¬ 
tial  heights  of  returning  good  for  evil.  An  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  yet,  skin  for  skin,  is  much  more  in  har¬ 
mony  with  its  natural,  inherent,  innate  instincts  and  impulses. 

Those  Americans  living  in  the  older  and  more  settled  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  Indian  problem  had  long  since  been 
solved  by  the  extermination  or  the  driving  further  west  of  the 
Indians  were  free  enough  with  their  advice  to  the  Pioneers 
to  have  patience,  to  use  all  gentleness,  to  refrain  from  retalia¬ 
tion  and  revenge  as  unworthy  of  Christians.  But  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  the  Scriptural  text  which  most  readily  occurred  to  the 
men  of  the  West  was : 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast 
ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
their  feet  and  turn  again  and  rend  you. 

They  preferred  therefore  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire. 

Young  Kirk’s  Revenge 

And  so  loyalty  to  truth  compels  that  the  manner  of  Old 
Abraham’s  taking  oil  be  related.  It  was  some  twelve  years 
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after  his  fruitless  attack  on  Fort  Watauga  and  eight  years 
after  General  Robertson  had  gone  three  hundred  miles  further 
west  and  was  then  living  at  the  Cumberland  Settlements. 

Hayivood’s  History  of  T ennessee  records  the  bloody  trag¬ 
edy  substantially  as  follows : 

The  Cherokees  began  in  the  first  months  of  the  year  1788 
to  burn  with  a  desire  for  Avar.  It  seemed  indeed  as  if  nothing 
could  insure  peace  but  their  total  extinction.  The  knoAvledge 
•of  their  hostile  designs  Avas  made  public  by  their  massacre  of 
Kirk’s  family.  In  the  month  of  May,  1788,  Kirk,  the  father, 
lived  with  his  family  on  the  southwest  side  of  Little  River, 
twelve  miles  south  of  Knoxville.  While  he  was  absent  from 
home  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Slim  Tom  knoAvn  to  the  fam¬ 
ily  came  to  them  and  requested  to  be  supplied  with  provisions 
which  they  gave  him.  He  withdrew  having  seen  Avho  Avere 
there  and  the  situation  they  were  in  Avith  regard  to  defense. 
He  soon  afterAvard  returned  from  the  Avoods  with  a  party  of 
Indians,  fell  upon  the  family,  massacred  the  whole  of  them — 
eleven  in  number — and  left  them  dead  in  the  yard. 

Not  long  afterAvard  Kirk  coming  home  saAV  his  dead  family 
lying  on  the  ground.  He  gave  the  alarm  and  the  militia  as¬ 
sembled  under  the  command  of  Colonel  SeArier.  Early  in  the 
morning  they  came  upon  a  rebuilt  Indian  town  which  had 
been  burned  in  1779.  The  Indians  Avho  were  in  it  fled  and 
took  to  the  river.  Many  Avere  killed  in  the  toA\Tn,  some  were 
made  prisoners  and  many  were  fired  upon  and  killed  in  the 
river.  The  Avhite  men  again  burned  the  town.  On  the  next 
day  they  Avent  up  the  Tennessee  to  the  toAvns  on  that  river  and 
killed  several  Indians,  burned  the  toAvns  and  returned  to  the 
station.  Tallassee,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Tennessee,  AATas 
one  of  these  towns.  The  Indians  fled  from  their  different 
toAvns  into  the  mountains  but  were  pursued  by  the  troops  and 
many  of  them  killed.  Abraham,  a  friendly  Indian,  Avith  his 
son  Avho  lived  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee  had  declared 
publicly  that  if  the  Indians  Avent  to  Avar  he  would  remain  at 
his  own  house  and  never  quit  it.  He  suffered  the  usual  fate 
of  those  Avho  try  to  be  neutral  under  such  circumstances  for 
because  of  his  neutrality  he  had  friends  on  neither  side.  When 
the  troops  came  to  the  south  side  Hubbard  sent  for  Abraham 
and  his  son  to  come  over  the  river  to  the  troops.  They  came 
accordingly.  He  directed  them  to  return  and  bring  with  them 
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The  Tassel  another  Indian  that  he  might  hold  a  talk  with 
them.  They  also  held  up  a  flag*  inviting  the  Indians  to  come 
to  them.  They  did  so  and  were  put  into  a  house.  Sevier  was 
absent  for  some  time  on  the  business  of  his  command.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  absence  those  who  were  left  behind  permitted  young 
Kirk — the  son  of  him  whose  family  was  killed — to  go  with  a 
tomahawk  into  the  house  where  the  Indians  were  inclosed, 
Hubbard  being  with  him.  There  Kirk  stuck  his  tomahawk 
into  the  head  of  one  of  them  who  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  the  white 
soldiers  on  the  outside  of  the  house  looking  in  upon  them. 
The  other  Indians,  five  or  six  in  number,  seeing  this,  imme¬ 
diately  understood  the  fate  intended  for  them.  Each  man 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground  and  one  after  the  other  received 
from  the  hands  of  Kirk  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  head  the 
-fatal  stroke  of  the  tomahawk  and  were  all  killed. 

Sevier  returning  saw  the  tragical  effect  of  this  rash  act  and 
on  remonstrating  against  it  was  answered  by  Kirk  who  was 
supported  by  some  of  the  troops  that  if  he  had  suffered  from 
the  murderous  hands  of  the  Indians  as  he  (Kirk)  had  that  he 
(Sevier)  would  have  acted  in  the  same  way.  Sevier,  unable 
to  punish  him,  was  obliged  to  overlook  the  flagitous  deed  and 
acquiesce  in  the  reply. 

Advanced  students  in  crimnology  are  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  so-called  criminal  mind  is  in  fact  and  in  truth 
a  pathological  mind — a  mind  diseased — and  more  in  need  of 
observation  and  treatment  than  deserving  ot  harsh  and  exem¬ 
plary  punishment.  And  while  they  have  not  yet  fully  persuad¬ 
ed  the  common  sense  of  the  average  citizen  to  go  with  them 
that  entire  distance  and  to  stand  the  taxation  necessary  to 
put  their  views  on  the  statute  books  and  into  practical  opera¬ 
tion,  with  large  and  expensive  establishments,  nevertheless 
this  much  is  almost  self-evident  to  any  intelligent  mind  that 
has  given  the  matter  even  the  most  casual  attention,  viz :  that 
the  criminal  mind  and  the  insane  mind  lie  very  close  together, 
so  close  indeed  that  they  shade  into  each  other  and  in  a  gE  en 
case  it  is  often  impossible  for  the  most  expert  to  say  with  en¬ 
tire  confidence  and  absolute  certainty  whether  the  mind  in 
question  belongs  to  the  one  class  or  to  the  other.  "W  hen  the 
crime  is  one  that  was  committed  by  a  civilized  man  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  country  and  yet  is  in  its  nature  most  unusual,  unnatural, 
shocking,  inhuman  and  revolting  to  an  extreme  degree  then 


it  is  probable  that  there  was  present,  active  and  operating 
some  taint,  trace  or  element  of  insanity.  Often  of  course  the 
insanity  is  superinduced  by  alcohol  or  drugs  and  that  case 
(morally  speaking)  must  stand  on  a  different  footing  from  in¬ 
sanity  that  is  inherited. 

Since  this  is  so  it  is  charitable  to  presume  that  the  shock, 
the  grief,  the  affliction  that  had  been  first  inflicted  on  this 
young  man,  Kirk,  by  the  Indians  when  they  had  so  treacher¬ 
ously,  cruelly  and  without  provocation  murdered  his  own 
mother  and  all  the  rest  of  his  father’s  family  save  himself 
alone,  had  somewhat  deranged  his  mind  and  had  left  him  in 
a  state  wherein  he  was  not  entirely  responsible. 

When  George  III,  King  of  England  from  1760  to  1820,  lost 
his  mind  a  part  of  the  medical  treatment  prescribed  to  bring 
him  back  to  his  senses  was  that  he  should  be  flogged  daily  with 
a  horse  whip  wielded  by  his  own  butler.  Possibly  in  more  en¬ 
lightened  ages  yet  to  come  our  present  treatment  of  criminals 
may  be  looked  upon  as  quite  as  ignorant  and  barbarous  as  we 
now  regard  that  treatment  of  the  insane  English  king.1 

General  Sevier  has  sometimes  been  criticized  for  not  antici¬ 
pating  this  crime  and  not  taking  steps  to  prevent  it.  But  this 
criticism  is  hardly  just  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  indi¬ 
cating  that  it  was  known  to  him  that  such  an  act  was  prob¬ 
able,  impending  or  meditated.  Next  it  was  said  he  should 
have  arraigned  Kirk  before  a  court  martial  and  have  made 
him  suffer  summary  and  condign  punishment  for  his  crime 
and  for  his  flagrant  breach  of  military  discipline.  But  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  this  frontier  militia  half  soldiers  and  half  farmers 
where  all  of  the  officers  were  then  elected  by  the  men  and  liv¬ 
ing  as  friends  and  neighbors  on  the  most  familiar  terms  and 
intimately  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  was  necessarily 
exceedingly  weak  and  defective.  A  regular  army  officer  would 
hardly  admit  that  there  was  any  discipline  at  all.  Take  this 
into  consideration  together  with  the  statement  of  the  histo¬ 
rian  that  some  part  of  the  troops  made  no  concealment  of 
their  sympathy  if  not  of  their  approval,  and  no  foundation  is 
left  on  which  to  base  a  criticism  of  Colonel  Sevier  since  neces¬ 
sity  dictated  his  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

ROBERTSON  LIVES  WITH  THE  CHEROKEES 
SHORT  time  after  Robertson’s  successful  defense  of 


Fort  Watauga  in  July,  1776,  Virginia  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  both  sent  troops  in  conjunction  with  the  settlers  into  the 
Cherokee  country  a  large  force  for  those  times  and  laid  it 
waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Little  mercy  was  shown  and  few 
prisoners  were  taken.  The  Indians  were  glad  to  make  trea¬ 
ties  of  peace  and  cessions  of  territory  and  the  boundary  lines 
were  so  fixed  as  to  leave  the  District  of  Washington  in  pos¬ 
session  of  North  Carolina.1 

On  the  same  day  that  this  Treaty  of  Peace  was  signed,  July 
20,  1777,  Robertson  was  given  his  written  instructions  as  In¬ 
dian  Agent  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  though  his  formal 
appointment  followed  a  week  later  (he  was  also  requested  to 
look  out  for  the  interests  of  Virginia)  and  he  was  sent  to  re¬ 
side  among  the  Cherokees  at  their  Beloved  Town  of  Chota 
about  25  miles  up  the  Tennessee  River  from  where  Knoxville 
now  stands.2 

The  exact  date  of  Robertson’s  appointment  to  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for  North  Carolina  was 
July  27, 1777.3 

He  sent  in  his  resignation  to  Governor  Richard  Caswell, 
January  14,  1779.4  This  resignation  was  accepted  January 
29,  1779. 

On  April  25,  1778,  he  was  allowed  £487,  10.3;  and  again  on 
January  29,  1779,  £487,  18.1%  for  his  official  services.5  He 
was  no  doubt  paid  in  depreciated  paper  currency  since  no 
other  kind  of  money  was  then  in  circulation.  But  such  as  it 
was  it  provided  him  with  funds  for  his  move  to  the  Cumber¬ 
land. 

Captain  Robertson  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  then  Chief  ot  the  Cherokee  hation  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  letter  by  that  Chief  to  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  Governor’s  reply. 
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Savanuca  to  Gov.  Caswell 


April  14,  1778. 

This  talk  was  given  at  the  house  of  Captain  J ames  Robert¬ 
son  by  the  Raven  on  his  return  from  Long  Island. 

Indian  talk  addressed  to  Gov.  Caswell : 

My  brother,  you  are  the  man  that  hears  my  talk  though  I 
am  speaking  to  the  great  beloved  man  of  North  Carolina 
through  you.  I  understand  he  is  head  of  that  State.  *  *  * 

I  have  sent  my  father  Captain  Robertson  whom  you  gave 
me  to  assist  in  hard  times ;  he  will  bring  me  the  truth. 

I  promised  you  by  your  warriors  as  I  was  head  of  my  na¬ 
tion  if  my  people  were  bad  I  would  alter  them.  I  have  cleansed 
their  hearts  this  you  hear  from  me. 

I  hope  to  hear  from  you  better  news  than  is  now  going. 

My  people  have  been  lying  very  still.  They  had  good  ears 
at  the  treaty.  I  wonder  at  your  people  of  Watauga  that  they 
should  be  so  forgetful ;  they  are  marking  trees  all  over  my 
country  and  near  the  place  I  live  and  are  killing  my  stock 
near  my  beloved  towns.  Now  I  give  you  this  from  my  heart. 
I  promised  you  my  people  should  do  no  harm.  You  told  me 
you  could  do  anything  with  your  people.  I  hope  you  will 
stop  your  people  cutting  our  trees  and  let  the  mark  grow  out. 
We  were  promised,  I  looked  on  it  from  your  mouth,  that  your- 
people  should  not  cross  the  boundary  made  by  your  warriors 
and  by  me  and  my  people,  except  on  business  and  then  onl^\^ 
in  the  path  and  if  they  should  do  it  you  would  punish  them. 
If  there  was  any  such  orders  given  surely  the  people  would 
not  go  on  at  the  rate  they  do. 

I  hold  fast  my  end  of  the  chain  of  friendship  and  keep  it 
bright ;  there  is  a  small  speck  of  rust  on  that  chain ;  I  hope  you 
will  help  me  to  rub  it  off. 

I  shall  give  you  but  a  short  talk  as  I  will  say  nothing  but 
truth ;  in  a  long  talk  there  is  apt  to  be  lies. 

I  send  you  a  white  string  of  beads  in  confirmation  of  what 
I  have  said.  *  *  * 

This  from  your  younger  brother  Savanuca  or  the  Raven 
of  Chola.6 

his 

Savanuca  X  or  The  Raven. 

mark 
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Gov.  Caswell  to  Savanuca,  Cherokee  Chief 

5th  day  of  May,  1778. 

Friend  and  Brother:  I  received  yonr  talk  of  the  14th  of 
last  month  by  your  father  Captain  Robertson.  It  made  my 
heart  glad  to  receive  a  talk  from  your  mouth.  * 

I  am  sorry  you  should  have  cause  to  complain  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  any  of  our  people  towards  you  and  yours  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  matter  you  complain  of  regarding  their  mark¬ 
ing  and  cutting  your  trees. 

I  fear  these  people  have  been  misled  in  supposing  they  had 
liberty  from  the  wise  men  of  this  State  [the  General  Assem¬ 
bly]  to  enter  your  lands  and  make  them  their  own.  Their 
conduct  has  been  represented  to  our  wise  men  who  lately  sat 
in  council  here  who  disapproving  the  measures  determined 
to  prevent  such  mischief  in  the  future  and  have  directed  that 
no  such  trespass  shall  be  committed  by  our  people  on  your 
lands  nor  are  they  on  any  pretense  to  go  into  your  country 
or  cross  the  boundary  line  for  any  other  purpose  than  what 

is  expressed  in  the  treaty.  *  *  * 

To  that  end  I  have  issued  a  proclamation  to  let  the  people 
know  this  and  forbid  their  trespassing  on  your  property  by 

kiling  your  stock  or  otherwise.  *  *  * 

You  say  you  give  me  but  short  talk  for  in  long  talks  there 
are  generally  lies;  you  say  true  and  therefore  I  follow  your 
example. 

You  say  there  is  a  small  speck  of  rust  on  the  chain  and  hope 
I  will  help  you  to  rub  it  off.  *  *  *  No  effort  on  my  part  shall 
be  wanting  to  rub  off  and  continue  the  chain  bright. 

To  confirm  this  truth  I  send  a  string  of  white  beads  and 
give  my  right  hand  to  your  Father  Captain  Robertson  that 
through  him  I  may  touch  your  flesh  and  salute  you  as  my 
brother.  *  *  *  7 

James  Robertson  to  His  Excellency  Richard  Caswell 

Washington  County,  Jany.  14th,  1779. 

Honored  Sir:  I  am  now  to  acquaint  you  that  I  left  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  town  of  Cliota  on  the  24th  of  December 

last. 

The  Indians  living  in  the  Upper  Towns  by  all  that  I  can 
gather  from  them  are  firmly  for  peace;  the  Lower  Towns 
Chickamogga  and  others  of  that  party  I  am  well  convinced 
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are  not  friendly  in  reality  though  they  are  afraid  to  declare 
themselves  openly  but  enemies  they  are,  and  I  believe  will 
remain  so  while  the  Tories  our  professed  enemies  dwell  in 
that  country  amongst  them  and  communication  betwixt  the 
Indians  and  the  Tories  there  and  the  inhabitants  of  West 
Florida,  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  remains. 

One  Wm.  Cole  on  the  Virginia  side  of  Holston  by  decoy  fell 
by  the  hands  of  some  of  those  Indians  a  few  weeks  past.  And 
when  I  left  the  Nation  the  greatest  part  of  the  leading  In¬ 
dians  of  that  party  and  several  of  the  Tories  as  the  Indians 
informed  me  were  gone  to  Pensacola.  Their  business  is  secret 
but  I  apprehend  it’s  for  no  good  to  the  States  in  general  and 
the  frontiers  in  particular. 

I  expect  that  before  this  time  you  have  seen  a  letter  I  wrote 
Gen.  Rutherford  dated  the  29th  of  September  last. 

I  cannot  change  my  sentiments  with  resjject  to  war  with  the 
Chickamogga  Indians  the  ensuing  spring  except  some  good 
methods  are  used  to  prevent  it. 

If  it  should  be  thought  requisite  to  permit  a  party  of  men 
to  go  against  those  Indians  which  I  humbly  am  of  the  opinion 
is  the  only  step  that  can  possibly  be  taken  to  prevent  a  bloody 
and  expensive  war  I  would  just  inform  you  that  I  believe  on 
leave  being  given  a  sufficient  number  of  men  would  go  on  their 
own  expense. 

I  am  well  informed  that  the  first  day  of  March  near  200 
men  and  many  families  amongst  them  are  to  meet  at  the  Long 
Island  of  Holston  in  order  to  go  down  the  river  with  a  design 
to  settle  Cumberland  River,  a  fork  of  the  Ohio,  which  might 
be  a  convenient  time  for  the  expedition:  and  possibly  under 
the  cover  of  women  and  children  they  might  pass  unmolested : 
and  I  have  told  the  Indians  that  people  are  going  to  settle 
that  country  the  coming  spring. 

Stuart  Agent  on  the  part  of  the  crown  to  the  Southern 
Tribes  of  Indians  just  before' his  death  told  the  Indians  that 
they  were  very  stupid  to  sutler  an  army  of  white  people  ever 
to  march  into  their  country  as  they  [the  Indians]  might  meet 
them  before  expected  and  destroy  their  pack  horses  all  in  one 
night  and  so  prevent  their  marching  any  further  and  I  believe 
the  Indians  are  full  of  that  notion. 

Honored  Sir,  I  would  now  beg  leave  to  tell  you  and  the  Hon¬ 
orable  General  Assembly  that  from  many  disadvantages  to 
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me  with  respect  to  my  private  property  and  the  necessary 
business  that  now  compels  me  to  other  distant  parts  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  perform  the  trust  reposed  in  me.  I  have  now 
left  a  deputy  to  act  in  my  stead  that  the  Chief  warriors  freely 
received  until  an  answer  can  be  had  from  the  Legislative 
Body  and  I  would  humbly  beg  leave  to  resign  that  trust  to  any 
person  you  and  the  General  Assembly  may  see  cause  to  ap¬ 
point  in  my  room ;  and  if  I  might  be  permitted  without  offense 
to  nominate  a  person  to  that  trust  I  should  rather  incline  to 
Ellis  Harling  than  any  other  person  I  am  acquainted  with  as 
I  am  well  assured  that  no  person  unacquainted  with  Indians 
and  Indian  affairs  can  possibly  do  the  service  that  an  ac¬ 
quainted  person  might  do;  and  having  nothing  more  of  im¬ 
portance  to  say  I  take  leave  to  subscribe  myself.8 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

ROBERTSON  AND  HIS  BAND  OF  PIONEERS  ARRIVE 

AT  THE  BLUFFS 

ROBERTSON  at  the  head  of  his  mounted  band  of  some 
226  Pioneers  (about  30  more  arrived  April  24,  1780  with 
the  Adventure  and  its  fleet)  traversed  the  long  circuitous 
route  through  Kentucky  then  the  only  known  trace  to  the 
limestone  bluffs  on  the  Cumberland  where  Nashville  now 
stands.  They  completed  their  long  march  without  incident 
more  worthy  of  recording  than  this :  J onathan  Robertsc  n, 
oldest  child  of  Captain  James  Robertson,  the  leader,  was  then 
a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age.  His  father  put  him  in  charge  of  a 
flock  of  sheep.  It  was  his  special  duty  to  drive  them  by  day 
and  herd  them  at  night ;  but  one  old  ram  when  he  got  tired, 
resented  being  driven  along  by  a  mere  small  boy  and  turned 
upon  his  shepherd  and  butted  him  down.  Even  a  Robertson 
sheep  would  fight  for  what  he  considered  his  rights.  They 
arrived  on  Christmas  day,  1779,  and  it  was  bitter  cold — so 
cold  that  for  many  years  after  the  winter  of  1779-80  was 
remembered  and  spoken  of  as  The  Cold  Winter.  The  Cum¬ 
berland  River  was  frozen  over  solid  and  a  herd  of  cattle 
owned  by  John  Rains,  the  first  introduced  into  this  new 
country  was  driven  across  over  the  ice  which  cracked  with 
a  loud  report  up  and  down  the  river  for  some  distance  but 
without  any  serious  results. 

Since  these  hardy  men  were  without  shelter  except  such  as 
the  forests  and  the  cane  brakes  afforded  they  must  have 
suffered  considerably;  but  they  were  one  and  all  woodsmen 
accustomed  to  live  in  the  open  and  they  knew  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  were  warmly  clothed  in  buckskin 
shirts  or  jackets  reaching  halfway  to  their  knees  and  leather 
breeches.  They  used  in  addition  some  coarse  blankets  but 
more  buffalo  robes  tanned  with  the  hair  and  wool  on  for  an 
outer  covering  and  these  were  waterproof.  Nature  had  so 
accommodated  the  animal  and  he  all  unwillingly  the  man. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  buffalo  trails  through  the  thick 
cane  brakes  they  could  easily  find  shelter  from  the  piercing 
and  cutting  winds.  There  was  an  abundance  of  dry  wood  in 
the  dead  branches  and  windfalls  on  the  ground  so  that  when 
the  flint  and  steel  that  every  man  carried  (it  was  fifty  or  sixty 
years  before  the  day  of  matches)  had  furnished  the  necessary 
spark,  fires  were  lighted  as  soon  as  they  were  halted.  And  we 
may  rest  assured  they  were  large  and  generous  fires  too 
though  the  rule  was  small  fires.  For  small  fires  they  had 
learned  to  make  out  of  the  wisdom,  experience  and  woodcraft 
of  the  Indians.  In  time  of  war  such  was  their  universal  prac¬ 
tice  lest  by  day  a  pillar  of  smoke  should  indicate  to  the  enemy 
the  location  of  their  camp  and  by  night  they  should  be  be¬ 
trayed  by  a  pillar  of  fire. 

After  many  years  of  warfare  peace  was  finally  established 
between  the  Cumberland  Settlers  and  the  Indians  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  1795  and  on  June  6,  1796  three  Indian  Chiefs, 
friends  of  General  Robertson,  wrote  to  him  a  letter  signed, 

friends  and  brothers, 

Turtle  at  Home, 

Middle  Stricken 
The  Bench, 

in  which  they  thus  rejoiced : 

We  can  make  a  good  fire  now  without  being  in  any  danger 
as  it  is  now  peace  between  us.1 

White  man  make  big  fire  and  sit  way  back.  Indian  make 
little  fire  and  sit  close  up. 

Big  fire  big  fool,  was  the  way  the  Indians  put  it. 

But  in  such  a  spell  of  extremely  cold  weather  as  this  was 
all  men  including  the  Indians  themselves  would  doubtless 
have  been  tempted  to  break  the  rule,  take  the  risk  and  make  a 
generous  fire  lest  they  should  freeze  to  death  or  at  least  be 
frost  bitten. 

Besides  these  men  knew  that  generally  speaking  warm 
weather  was  the  season  of  Indian  warfare  since  they  were  too 
naked  to  brave  the  frost.2  And  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that 
any  Indian  tribe  had  yet  been  informed  of  the  exact  time  of 
their  westward  march  and  of  its  destination.  No  frost  bite 
and  no  casualty  not  even  a  case  of  illness  in  consequence  of 
their  extreme  exposure  is  recorded.  As  some  compensation 
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for  their  life  of  hardship  they  were  immune  and  exempt  from 
many  of  the  ills  that  more  civilized  flesh  is  heir  to. 

In  Old  Times  in  Tennessee  Judge  Guild  writes: 

In  those  days  I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  consumption,  gout 
or  weak  lungs.3 

As  to  the  ventilation  of  the  log  cabins  he  says : 

In  winter  we  chinked  the  cracks  and  in  summer  we  knocked 
out  the  chinks.4 

The  very  cold  winter  of  1779-80  was  however  not  the  only 
unusually  cold  one  that  the  Pioneers  had  to  endure  for  there 
were  several  others. 

The  winter  of  1780-81  was  remembered  for  the  Big  Sleet.5 

The  Pioneers  dwelling  in  the  forest  then  beheld  a  scene  of 
wonderful  natural  beauty  and  magnificence  for  all  the  trees 
and  their  branches  being  cased  in  brilliant  ice  when  the 
wind  arose  and  waved  them  in  the  sunlight  the  prismatic  effect 
flashed  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 

*  *  *  which  far 

Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  upon  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  ADVENTURE 

1779-1780 

THESE  immigrants  by  land  with  Robertson  and  other  lead¬ 
ers  passed  through  the  wilderness  and  reached  their  des¬ 
tination  without  attack  by  the  Indians  and  without  the  loss  of 
one  person  or  any  property;  those  immigrants  by  water  to 
whom  it  is  our  duty  now  to  attend  were  far  less  favored.  The 
wife  of  Captain  Robertson  and  five  children  and  the  wives  and 
children  of  many  others  were  now  to  adventure  the  very  long, 
hazardous  and  unexplored  route  down  the  Holston,  down 
the  Tennessee  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  then  up  the  Ohio 
and  up  the  Cumberland  to  French  Salt  Spring.  The  buoyant 
cheerful  spirits  of  the  women  seem  never  to  have  failed  and 
they  permitted  not  the  men  to  do  all  the  hard  labor  in  the  navi¬ 
gation  but  often  would  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  lending  a 
helping  hand. 

Donelson’s  Journal 

Journal  of  a  voyage  intended  by  God's  permission  in  the 
good  boat  Adventure  from  Fort  Patrick  Henry  on  Holston 
River  to  the  French  Salt  Spring  on  Cumberland  River ;  kept 
by  John  Donelson. 

December  22,  1779.  Took  our  departure  from  the  fort  and 
fell  down  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Reedy  Creek  where  we 
were  stopped  by  the  fall  of  water  and  most  excessive  hard 
frost;  and  after  much  delay  and  many  difficulties  we  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  Cloud’s  creek  on  Sunday  evening  the  20th  of 
February,  1780,  where  we  lay  by  until  Sunday  the  27th  when 
we  took  our  departure  with  sundry  other  vessels  bound  for 
the  same  voyage  and  on  the  same  day  struck  Poorvalley  shoal 
together  with  Mr.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Rounsifer  on  which  shoal 
we  lay  that  afternoon  and  succeeding  night  in  much  distress. 

Monday,  February  28th,  1780.  In  the  morning  the  water 
rising  we  got  off  the  shoal  after  landing  thirty  persons  to 
lio-hten  our  boat.  In  attempting  to  land  on  an  island  received 
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some  damage  and  lost  sundry  articles  and  came  to  camp  on 
the  south  shore  where  we  joined  sundry  other  vessels  also 
bound  down. 

Tuesday,  29.  Proceeded  down  the  river  and  encamped  on 
the  north  shore  the  afternoon  and  following  day  proving 
rainy. 

Wednesday,  March  1st.  Proceeded  on  and  encamped  on 
the  north  shore  nothing  happening  that  day  remarkable. 

March  2d.  Pain  about  half  the  day;  passed  the  mouth  of 
French  Broad  River  and  about  twelve  o’clock  Mr.  Henry’s 
boat  being  driven  on  the  point  of  an  island  by  the  force  of  the 
current  was  sunk  the  whole  cargo  much  damaged  and  the 
crew’s  lives  much  endangered  which  occasioned  the  whole 
fleet  to  put  on  shore  and  go  to  their  assistance  but  with  much 
difficulty  baled  her  out  and  raised  her  in  order  to  take  in 
her  cargo  again.  The  same  afternoon  Reuben  Harrison  went 
out  hunting  and  did  not  return  that  night  though  many  guns 
were  fired  to  fetch  him  in. 

Friday,  3d.  Early  in  the  morning  fired  a  four-pounder  for 
the  lost  man,  sent  out  sundry  persons  to  search  the  woods  for 
him  firing  many  guns  that  day  and  the  succeeding  night  but 
all  without  success  to  the  great  grief  of  his  parents  and  fellow- < 
travelers. 

Saturday,  4th.  Proceeded  on  our  voyage  leaving  old  Mr. 
Harrison  with  some  other  vessels  to  make  further  search  for 
his  lost  son:  about  ten  o’clock  the  same  day  found  him  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  down  the  river  where  Mr.  Ben.  Belew  took 
him  on  board  his  boat.  At  three  o’clock  P.M.,  passed  the 
mouth  of  Tennessee  River  and  camped  on  the  south  shore 
about  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Tennessee. 

Sunday,  5th.  Cast  off  and  got  under  way  before  sunrise; 
twelve  o’clock  passed  mouth  of  Clinch;  at  three  o’clock  P.M. 
came  up  with  the  Clinch  River  company  whom  we  joined 
and  camped  the  evening  proving  rainy. 

Monday,  6th.  Got  under  way  before  sunrise:  the  morning 
proved  foggy,  many  of  the  fleet  were  much  bogged :  about  ten 
o’clock  lay  by  for  them;  when  collected  proceeded  down: 
camped  on  the  north  shore  where  Captain  Hutching ’s  negro 
man  died  being  much  frosted  in  his  feet  and  legs  of  which 
he  died. 

Tuesday,  7th.  Got  under  way  very  early:  the  day  proving 
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very  windy  a  S.S.W.  and  the  river  being  wide  occasioned  a 
high  sea  insomuch  that  some  of  the  smaller  crafts  were  in  dan¬ 
ger,  therefore  came  to  at  the  uppermost  Ghickamauga  town 
which  was  then  evacuated  where  we  lay  by  that  afternoon  and 
camped  that  night.  The  wife  of  Ephraim  Peyton  was  here 
delivered  of  a  child.  Mr.  Peyton  has  gone  through  by  land 
with  Captain  Robertson. 

Wednesday,  8th.  Cast  off  at  ten  o’clock  and  proceeded 
down  to  an  Indian  village  which  was  inhabited  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river:  they  invited  us  to  come  ashoie,  called  us 
brothers  and  showed  other  signs  of  friendship  insomuch  that 
Mr.  John  Caffrey  and  my  son  then  on  board,  took  a  canoe 
which  I  had  in  tow  and  were  crossing  over  to  them  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  having  landed  on  the  opposite  shore.  After  they 
had  gone  some  distance  a  half  breed  who  called  himself  Archv 
Coody  with  several  other  Indians  jumped  into  a  canoe,  met 
them  and  advised  them  to  return  to  the  boat,  which  they  did, 
together  with  Coody  and  several  canoes  which  left  the  shore 
and  followed  directly  after  him.  They  appeared  to  be  friend¬ 
ly.  After  distributing  some  presents  among  them  with  which 
they  seemed  much  pleased  we  observed  a  numbei  ot  Indians 
on  the  other  side  embarking  in  their  canoes  aimed  and  painted 
with  red  and  black.  Coody  immediately  made  signs  to  his 
companions  ordering  them  to  quit  the  boat  which  they  did, 
himself  and  another  Indian  remaining  with  us  and  telling  us 
to  move  off  instantlv.  We  had  not  gone  far  before  we  discov¬ 
ered  a  number  of  Indians  armed  and  painted  proceeding  down 
the  river  as  it  were  to  intercept  us.  Coody,  the  half  breed,  and 
his  companion  sailed  with  us  for  some  time  and  telling  us  that 
we  had  passed  all  the  towns  and  were  out  of  danger  left  us. 
But  we  had  not  gone  far  before  we  came  in  sight  of  another 
town  situated  likewise  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  nearly 
opposite  a  small  island.  Here  they  again  invited  us  to  come 
on  shore,  called  us  brothers  and  observing  the  boats  standing 
off  for  the  opposite  channel  told  us  that  their  side  of  the  river 
was  better  for  boats  to  pass.  And  here  we  must  regret  the 
unfortunate  death  of  young  Mr.  Payne  on  board  Captain 
Blakemoro’s  boat  who  was  mortally  wounded  by  reason  ot 
the  boat  running  too  near  the  northern  shore  opposite  the 
town  where  some  of  the  enemy  lay  concealed;  and  the  more 
tragic  misfortune  of  poor  Stuart,  his  family  and  friends  to 
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the  number  of  twenty-eight  persons.  This  man  had  embarked 
with  us  for  the  Western  country  but  his  family  being  diseased 
with  the  smallpox  it  was  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the 
company  that  he  should  keep  at  some  distance  in  the  rear, 
for  fear  of  the  infection  spreading;  and  he  was  warned  each 
night  when  the  encampment  should  take  place  by  the  sound  of 
a  horn.  After  we  had  passed  the  town  the  Indians  having 
now  collected  to  a  considerable  number  observing  his  helpless 
situation  singled  off  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet  intercepted  him, 
killed  and  took  prisoners  the  whole  crew  to  the  great  grief 
of  the  whole  company  uncertain  how  soon  they  might  share 
the  same  fate ;  their  cries  were  distinctly  heard  by  those  boats 
in  the  rear.  We  still  perceived  the  Indians  marching  down  the 
river  in  considerable  bodies  keeping  pace  with  us  until  the 
Cumberland  Mountain  withdrew  them  from  our  sight  when 
we  were  in  hopes  we  had  escaped  them.  We  are  now  arrived 
at  the  place  called  Whirl  or  Suck  where  the  river  is  compressed 
within  half  its  common  width  above  by  the  Cumberland  Moun¬ 
tain  which  juts  in  on  both  sides.  In  passing  through  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  these  narrows  at  a  place  described  by  Coody  which 
he  termed  the  boiling  pot  a  trivial  accident  had  nearly  ruined 
the  expedition.  One  of  the  company,  John  Cotton,  who  was 
moving  down  in  a  large  canoe  had  attached  it  to  Robert  Cart¬ 
wright’s  boat  into  which  he  and  his  family  had  gone  for  safe¬ 
ty.  The  canoe  was  here  overturned  and  the  little  cargo  lost. 
The  company  pitying  his  distress  concluded  to  halt  and  assist 
him  in  recovering  his  property.  They  had  landed  on  the 
northern  shore  at  a  level  spot  and  were  going  up  to  the  place 
when  the  Indians  to  our  astonishment  appeared  immediately 
over  us  on  the  opposite  cliffs  and  commenced  firing  down  upon 
us  which  occasioned  a  precipitate  retreat  to  the  boats.  We 
immediately  moved  off.  The  Indians  lining  the  bluffs  along 
continued  their  fire  from  the  heights  on  our  boats  below  with¬ 
out  doing  any  other  injury  than  wounding  four  slightly.  Jen¬ 
nings’  boat  is  missing. 

We  have  now  passed  through  the  Whirl.  The  river  widens 
with  a  placid  and  gentle  current  and  all  the  company  appear 
to  be  in  safety  except  the  family  of  Jonathan  Jennings  whose 
boat  ran  on  a  large  rock  projecting  out  from  the  northern 
shore  and  partly  immersed  in  water  immediately  at  the  Whirl 
where  we  were  compelled  to  leave  them  perhaps  to  be  slaugh- 
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tered  by  their  merciless  enemies.  Continued  to  sail  on  that 
day,  and  floated  throughout  the  following  night. 

Thursday,  9th.  Proceeded  on  our  journey  nothing  happen¬ 
ing  worthy  of  attention  today;  floated  until  about  midnight 
and  encamped  on  the  northern  shore. 

Friday,  10th.  This  morning  about  four  o  ’clock  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  cries  of  help  poor  Jennings  at  some  distance  in 
the  rear.  He  had  discovered  us  by  our  flres  and  came  up  in 
the  most  wretched  condition.  He  states  that  as  soon  as  the 
Indians  had  discovered  his  situation  they  turned  their  whole 
attention  to  him  and  kept  up  a  most  galling  fire  on  his  boat. 
He  ordered  his  wife,  a  son  nearly  grown,  a  young  man  who 
accompanied  them  and  his  two  negroes  to  throw  all  his  goo^ds 
into  the  river  to  lighten  their  boat  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
her  off ;  himself  returning  their  fire  as  well  as  he  could  being 
a  good  soldier  and  an  excellent  marksman.  But  before  they 
had  accomplished  their  object  his  son,  the  young  man  and  the 
negro  man  jumped  out  of  the  boat  and  left  them:  he  thinks 
the  young  man  and  the  negro  were  wounded.  Before  they 
left  the  boat  Mrs.  Jennings  however  and  the  negro  woman  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  unloading  the  boat  but  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of 
Mrs.  Jennings  who  got  out  of  the  boat  and  shoved  her  off; 
but  was  near  falling  a  victim  to  her  own  intrepidity  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  boat  starting  so  suddenly  as  soon  as  loosened 
from  the  rocks.  Upon  examination  he  appears  to  have  made  a 
wonderful  escape  for  his  boat  is  pierced  in  numberless  places 
with  bullets.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Mrs.  Peyton  who  was 
the  night  before  delivered  of  an  infant  which  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  killed  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  consequent  upon  such 
a  disaster,  assisted  them,  being  frequently  exposed  to  wet  and 
.  cold  then  and  afterwards  and  that  her  health  appears  to  be 
very  good  at  this  time  and  I  think  and  hope  she  will  do  well. 
Their  clothes  were  very  much  cut  with  bullets  especially  Mrs. 
Jennings’. 

Saturday,  lltli.  Got  under  way  after  having  distributed  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Jennings  in  the  other  boats.  Rowed  on  quietly 
that  day  and  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  northern  shore. 

Sunday,  12.  Set  out  and  after  a  few  hours’  sailing  we  heard 
the  crowing  of  cocks  and  soon  came  within  view  of  the  town : 
here  they  fired  on  us  again  without  doing  any  injury.  After 
running  until  about  ten  o’clock  came  in  sight  of  Muscle  Shoals. 
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Halted  on  the  northern  shore  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shoals 
in  order  to  search  for  the  signs  Captain  James  Robertson  was 
to  make  for  us  at  that  place.  He  set  out  from  Holston  early 
in  the  fall  of  1779  and  was  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  Kentucky 
to  the  Big  Salt  Lick  on  Cumberland  River  with  several  others 
in  company,  was  to  come  across  from  the  Big  Salt  Lick  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  shoals  there  to  make  such  signs  that  we 
might  know  he  had  been  there  and  that  it  was  practicable  for 
us  to  go  across  by  land.  But  to  our  great  mortification  we 
can  find  none  from  which  we  conclude  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  to  make  the  attempt;  and  are  determined,  knowing 
ourselves  to  be  in  such  imminent  danger,  to  pursue  our  jour¬ 
ney  down  the  river.  After  trimming  our  boats  in  the  best 
manner  possible  we  ran  through  the  shoals  before  night. 
When  we  approached  them  they  had  a  dreadful  appearance  to 
those  who  had  never  seen  them  before.  The  water  being  high 
made  a  terrible  roaring  which  could  be  heard  at  some  distance 
among  the  driftw^ood  heaped  frightfully  upon  the  points  ot  the 
islands.  The  current  running  in  every  possible  direction  here 
we  did  not  know"  how  soon  w"e  would  be  dashed  to  pieces  and 
all  our  troubles  ended  at  once.  Our  boats  frequently  dragged 
on  the  bottom  and  appeared  constantly  in  danger  of  striking : 
they  warped  as  much  as  in  rough  sea.  But  by  the  hand  of 
Providence  we  are  now  preserved  from  this  danger  also.  I 
know  not  the  length  of  this  wonderful  shoal :  it  had  been  rep¬ 
resented  to  me  to  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles ;  if  so  wre  must 
have  descended  very  rapidly  as  indeed  we  did  for  we  passed  it 
in  about  three  hours.  Came  to  and  encamped  on  the  northern 
shore  not  far  below  the  shoals  for  the  night. 

Monday,  13th.  Got  under  way  early  in  the  morning  and 
made  a  good  run  that  day. 

Tuesday,  14th.  Set  out  early.  On  this  day  two  boats  ap¬ 
proaching  too  near  the  shore  were  fired  on  by  the  Indians; 
five  of  the  crew  were  wounded,  but  not  dangerously.  Came  to 
camp  at  night  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek.  After  kindling  fires 
and  preparing  for  rest  the  company  w-ere  alarmed  on  account 
of  the  incessant  barking  our  dogs  kept  up ;  taking  it  for  grant¬ 
ed  the  Indians  wrere  attempting  to  surprise  us  we  retreated 
precipitately  to  the  boats,  fell  down  the  river  about  a  mile  and 
encamped  on  the  other  shore.  In  the  morning  I  prevailed  on 
Mr.  Caffrey  and  my  son  to  cross  below  in  a  canoe  and  return 
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to  the  place  which  they  did  and  found  an  African  negro  we  had 
left  in  a  hurry  asleep  by  one  of  the  fires.  The  voyagers  then 
returned  and  collected  their  utensils  which  had  been  left. 

Wednesday,  15th.  Got  under  way  and  moved  on  peaceably 
on  the  five  following  days  when  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tennessee  on  Monday  the  20th  and  landed  on  the  lower 
point  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio.  Our  situation  here 
is  truly  disagreeable.  The  river  is  very  high  and  the  current 
rapid,  our  boats  not  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  stemming 
a  rapid  stream,  our  provisions  exhausted,  the  crews  almost 
worn  down  with  hunger  and  fatigue  and  know  not  what  dis¬ 
tance  we  have  to  go  or  what  time  it  will  take  us  to  our  place 
of  destination.  The  scene  is  rendered  still  more  melancholy 
as  several  boats  will  not  attempt  to  ascend  the  rapid  current. 
Some  intend  to  descend  the  Mississippi  to  Natchez ;  others  are 
bound  for  the  Illinois — among  the  rest  my  son-in-law  and 
daughter.  We  now  part  perhaps  to  meet  no  more  for  I  am 
determined  to  pursue  my  course,  happen  what  will. 

Tuesday,  21st.  Set  out  and  on  this  day  labored  very  hard 
and  got  but  a  little  way :  camped  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio 
passed  the  two  following  days  as  the  former,  suffering  much 
from  hunger  and  fatigue. 

Friday,  24th.  About  three  o’clock  came  to  the  mouth  of  a 
river  which  I  thought  was  the  Cumberland.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
pany  declared  it  could  not  be  it  was  so  much  smaller  than  we 
expected.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  river  running  in  between 
the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee.  It  appeared  to  flow  with  a 
gentle  current.  We  determined  however  to  make  the  trial 
pushed  up  some  distance  and  encamped  for  the  night. 

Saturday,  25th.  Today  we  are  much  encouraged ;  the  river 
grows  wider,  the  current  is  very  gentle :  we  are  now  convinced 
it  is  the  Cumberland.  I  have  derived  great  assistance  from 
a  small  square  sail  which  was  fixed  up  on  the  day  we  left  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  and  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  from  sudden 
flaws  of  wind  a  man  was  stationed  at  each  of  the  lower  corners 
of  the  sheet  with  directions  to  give  way  whenever  it  was  nec¬ 
essary. 

Sunday,  26th.  Got  under  way  early;  procured  some  buffalo 
meat:  though  poor  it  was  palatable. 

Monday,  27th.  Set  out  again ;  killed  a  swan  which  was  very 
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Tuesday,  28th.  Set  out  very  early  this  morning ;  killed  some 
buffalo. 

Wednesday,  29th.  Proceeded  up  the  river;  gathered  some 
herbs  on  the  bottom  of  Cumberland  which  some  of  the  com¬ 
pany  called  Shawnee  salad. 

Thursday,  30th.  Proceeded  on  our  voyage.  This  day  we 
killed  some  more  buffalo. 

Friday,  31st.  Set  out  this  day  and  after  running  some  dis¬ 
tance  met  with  Col.  Richard  Henderson  who  was  running  the 
line  between  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  At  this  meeting 
we  were  much  rejoiced.  He  gave  us  every  information  we 
wished  and  further  informed  us  that  he  had  purchased  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  in  Kentucky  to  be  shipped  at  the  Falls  of  Ohio 
for  the  use  of  the  Cumberland  settlement.  We  are  now  with¬ 
out  bread  and  are  compelled  to  hunt  the  buffalo  to  preserve 
life.  Worn  out  with  fatigue  our  progress  at  present  is  slow. 
Camped  at  night  at  the  mouth  of  a  little  river  at  which  place 
and  below  there  is  a  handsome  bottom  of  rich  land.  Here  we 
found  a  pair  of  hand  millstones  set  up  for  grinding  but  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  have  been  used  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Pro¬ 
ceeded  on  quietly  until  the  12th  of  April  at  which  time  we 
came  to  the  mouth  of  a  little  river  running  in  on  the  north  side 
by  Moses  Renfroe  and  his  company  called  Red  River  up  which 
they  intended  to  settle.  Here  they  took  leave  of  us.  We  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  Cumberland  nothing  happening  material  until  the 
23rd  when  we  reached  the  first  settlement  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  one  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Big  Salt  Lick  and 
called  Eaton’s  Station  after  a  man  of  that  name  who  with 
several  other  families  came  through  Kentucky  and  settled 
there. 

Monday,  April  24th.  This  day  we  arrived  at  our  journey’s 
end  at  the  Big  Salt  Lick  where  we  have  the  pleasure  of  finding 
Capt.  Robertson  and  his  company.  It  is  a  source  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  be  enabled  to  restore  to  him  and  others  their  families 
and  friends  who  were  intrusted  to  our  care  and  who  sometime 
since  perhaps  despaired  of  ever  meeting  again.  Though  our 
prospects  at  present  are  dreary  we  have  found  a  few  log  cab¬ 
ins  which  have  been  built  on  a  cedar  bluff  above  the  Lick  by 
Capt.  Robertson  and  his  company. 

The  names  of  the  persons  who  came  in  this  company  are 
given  by  Capt.  Donelson  as  follows : 
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John  Donelson,  Sr. 
Thomas  Hutchings 
John  Caffrey 
Jonathan  Jennings 
Benjamin  Belew 
Peter  Looney 
Frank  Armstrong 
Hugh  Rogan 
Daniel  Chambers 
John  Donelson,  Jr. 
James  Robertson’s 
lady  and  children 
Mrs.  Purnell 


M.  Rounsifer 
James  Cain 
Isaac  Neelly 
John  Montgomery 
John  Cotton 
Capt.  Jno.  Blakemore 
Moses  Renfroe 
Wm.  Crutchfield 

Mr.  -  Johns 

Hugh  Henry,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Porter 
Mrs.  Henry  (widow) 


Thomas  Henry 
Mark  Cockrell 

-  Payne  (killed) 

Robert  Cartwright 

-  Stuart 

David  Gwinn 
John  Boyd 
Reuben  Harrison 
Frank  Haney 

-  Maxwell 

John  White 
Salmon  White 


There  were  other  names  not  put  down  women,  children  and 
servants. 

Mrs.  Peyton  whose  infant  was  killed  in  the  confusion  of 
unloading  the  boat  of  Jonathan  Jennings  during  the  attack 
upon  it  by  the  Indians  was  the  daughter  of  Jennings  and 
mother  of  Hon.  Bailey  Peyton.  Her  husband,  Ephraim  Pey¬ 
ton,  had  accompanied  Captain  Robertson  with  stock  by  land. 
The  two  young  men  who  with  the  negro  man  jumped  out  of 
the  boat  to  swim  ashore  seized  a  canoe  pushed  down  the  river 
leaving  the  women  (Mrs.  Jennings  and  Mrs.  Peyton  and  a 
negro  woman)  to  their  fate.  The  negro  man  lost  his  life  in 
the  water.  The  young  men  were  intercepted  in  their  canoe 
by  the  Indians ;  captured,  taken  to  the  town  of  Chickamauga 
where  the  Indians  (it  was  reported)  burned  the  young  men. 

This  is  the  only  instance  discovered  by  the  writer,  in  the 
Pioneer  history  of  Tennessee,  where  a  man  failed  to  act  a 
manly  part  in  the  presence  of  danger. 

Young  Jennings  never  did  return  to  the  boats  nor  over¬ 
take  them.  It  was  his  father’s  cry  for  help  which  was  heard 
the  next  morning  about  four  o’clock.  Young  Jennings  may 
have  been  ransomed  by  Mr.  Rogers  and  afterwards  restored 
to  his  parents. 

There  were  some  thirty  or  forty  boats  (flats,  dugouts  and 
canoes)  in  the  united  fleet  and  none  of  them  with  less  than 
two  families  and  their  goods  on  board. 

As  the  result  of  the  capture  of  Stuart’s  boat  and  crew  in 
which  there  were  the  cases  of  smallpox  great  mortality  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  Cherokee  nation  afterwards.  Without  doubt  the 
wretches  paid  dearly  for  their  booty.  It  was  said  that  when 
they  were  attacked  with  the  smallpox  and  the  fever  was  upon 
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them  they  took  a  heavy  sweat  in  their  houses  and  then  leaped 
into  the  river  and  afterwards  died  by  scores.  A  large  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  contracted  the  disease  destroyed  them¬ 
selves  or  died  of  it.  This  and  other  diseases  and  vices  raged 
among  them  and  so  increased  that  the  nation  was  hastening 
to  extinction.  The  white  man’s  diseases  and  fire  water 
killed  more  Indians  than  his  firearms. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  journal  of  Colonel  Donelson,  under 
date  of  March  12th,  that  there  was  an  agreement  that  some  of 
the  land  party  under  Robertson  should  journey  from  the  Cum¬ 
berland  across  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  there  to 
meet  the  voyagers  under  Donelson  or  if  they  should  not  re¬ 
main  there  for  their  friends  in  the  boats  they  should  mark 
the  trees  and  leave  evidence  of  having  been  there  and  that  it 
was  practicable  for  the  river  party  to  go  across  to  Cumbei- 
land  or  the  Big  Salt  Lick  by  land. 

Robertson  did  not  comply  with  this  agreement  nor  did  any 
of  his  party;  nor  is  there  any  proof  that  he  or  they  attempted 
compliance.  This  remark  seems  to  censure  General  Robert¬ 
son. 

But  there  were  women  and  children  in  the  boats  who  could 
not  have  endured  such  a  journey  and  exposure.  The  distance 
is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  by  the 
present  public  highways  it  is  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles ;  and  by  the  meandering  course  which  would  then  have 
been  pursued  in  all  probability  would  not  have  been  less  than 
two  hundred  miles.  Three-fourth  of  that  distance  would  have 
been  through  dense  cane-brakes  and  all  of  it  through  an  un¬ 
broken  forest  never  traversed  by  a  white  man. 

Had  Robertson  been  able  to  reach  the  upper  end  of  the 
Muscle  Shoals  and  to  have  made  marks  and  signs  of  haying 
been  there  and  had  Donelson  been  influenced  by  those  signs 
to  abandon  the  river  route — he  had  no  conveyance  for  women 
and  children — he  would  have  been  under  the  necessity  of 
abandoning  household  stuff  and  provisions  of  much  value; 
and  some  would  have  perished  on  the  way  even  had  the  In¬ 
dians  not  attacked  them.  If  they  had  been  provided  with  pack 
horses,  still  in  all  probability  they  would  have  perished  m  the 
wilderness  or  have  been  pursued  by  the  savages  and  by  them 
destroyed;  for  that  cold  winter  broke  up  with  extraordinary 
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rains.  The  Tennessee  River  has  not  been  known  to  be  higher 
than  in  that  spring.  The  overflowing  and  swift  rivers  and 
creeks  necessary  to  be  crossed  by  such  a  party  would  have 
been  more  perilous  than  was  the  navigation  of  the  Tennessee. 
It  was  well  they  found  no  signs  there. 

But  in  the  second  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Rob¬ 
ertson  party  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  Lick  or  Bluffs  at  the 
very  end  of  1779  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey  with  their 
horses  much  reduced  in  flesh;  that,  there  was  nothing  upon 
which  they  could  feed  but  the  wild  cane ;  wild  cane  will  sustain 
live  stock  and  that  is  about  all,  it  is  not  highly  nutritious ;  that 
the  severity  of  the  weather  was  such  as  has  never  since  been 
experienced  in  this  country ;  that  a  first  duty  was  to  erect 
some  shelters  for  themselves  and  property  and  blockhouses 
with  palisades  for  protection:  to  make  such  preparation  for 
the  comfort  and  support  of  these  women  and  children  who 
were  to  come  by  water  (should  they  ever  arrive) :  that  in 
January  and  February  it  was  as  much  as  the  Robertson  party 
could  do  to  sustain  life  with  buffalo  meat.  All  the  men  and 
beasts,  all  the  muscular  power  available  were  needed  in  the 
work  to  be  done  there;  trees  were  to  be  cut  down  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  houses,  split  for  rails,  for  pickets,  for  floors,  for 
doors,  roofs  and  chimneys,  to  clear  land  and  be  in  readiness 
for  the  planting  season.  And  the  weather  was  not  at  all  fa¬ 
vorable  ;  first  extremely  cold  and  then  very  rainy  and  wet. 

The  presence  of  General  Robertson  was  required  with  these 
earliest  immigrants.  Articles  of  government  were  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  a  system  of  rules  adopted.  Had  he  gone  to  the 
Shoals  he  could  have  taken  but  a  meager  force  and  at  least 
three  months  would  have  been  wasted  in  the  opening  a  way 
and  returning  after  throwing  away  essential  household  goods 
and  with  the  utmost  peril  to  all.1 

In  all  out-of-door  enterprises,  weather  is  a  factor  of  prime 
importance.  It  ruined  General  Lee’s  first  campaign  in  West 
Virginia  in  the  War  Between  the  States. 

In  his  book  The  Nation  in  Arms  Field  Marshal  Baron  Von 
Der  Goltz  writes :  It  has  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  write 
a  treatise  on  strategy  and  tactics  for  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year  and  yet  their  influence  is  certainly  as  great  as  that 
of  ground  which  has  often  been  treated  at  great  length." 

In  addition  to  the  weather  and  the  character  of  the  coun- 
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try  the  agreement  to  meet  there  or  to  leave  signs  there  was 
made  in  ignorance  and  under  a  total  misapprehension  as  to 
the  distance  between  the  two  rivers  at  that  point — the  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  the  Cumberland.  Because  those  two  rivers  were 
known  to  be  only  25  or  30  miles  apart  where  they  empty  into 
the  Ohio  it  was  erroneously  assumed  that  they  continued  to 
run  that  close  together  for  a  much  greater  distance  than  in 
point  of  fact  was  true.  This  error  led  them  into  an  agreement 
that  proved  to  be  impracticable  to  carry  out.  The  distance 
between  the  Cumberland  and  the  Tennessee  at  the  point  in 
question  was  probably  120  to  130  miles  with  no  road  and  no 
known  path  or  trace  through  a  country  dense  with  cane  brakes, 
underbrush  and  trees.3 

The  good  boat  Adventure  was  of  such  dimensions  and  capac¬ 
ity  that  there  were  aboard  of  her  alone  about  thirty  tamilies 
including  Mrs.  Robertson  and  her  five  children.  Rachel  Don¬ 
elson,  a  young  girl,  future  wife  or  Andrew  .Jackson,  was 
aboard  as  one  of  the  passengers.  Her  father,  John  Donelson, 
was  in  command  of  the  fleet.  Passengers  amounted  all  told  to 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Doubtless  they  were  much 
cribbed,  cabined  and  confined*  and  this  explains  why  they  so 
often  landed  for  the  night  and  camped  on  the  shore. 

Most  of  the  boats  of  the  fleet  (some  30  or  40)  were  merely 
large  canoes  or  dugouts  made  from  a  single  poplar  log  hol¬ 
lowed  out  with  an  adz  and  shaped  with  a  broadax  but  a  few 
were  made  of  sawed  planks  and  covered  over  their  whole 
lengths  or  half  their  lengths.4 

The  voyage  of  the  Adventure  from  East  Tennessee  under 
Colonel  John  Donelson  with  its  accompanying  fleet  of  smaller 
boats  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Mayflower  in  1620  which 
occupies  so  large  a  place  in  history  and  literature  was  much 
more  replete  with: 

Most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field 
Of  hair-breadth  ’scapes  *  *  * 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe 
And  sold  to  slavery. 

It  was  indeed  an  epic  voyage  of  which  its  intrepid  leader, 
Colonel  Donelson,  kept  the  log  or  journal  above  set  out  record¬ 
ing  the  happenings  day  by  day  until  his  final  landing  where 
Nashville  now  stands  on  April  24,  1780. 
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This  achievement  should  and  has  immortalized  the  name 
of  Colonel  John  Donelson  for  he  managed  it  so  well  and  so 
successfully  that  it  is  probable  that  no  man  could  have  done 
it  better.  As  he  was  bringing  the  wives  and  children  of  the 
Pioneers  who  had  marched  overland;  the  great  majority  of  his 
passengers  were  non-combatants.  His  responsibilities  were 
heavy  but  his  losses  were  small  excepting  of  course  the  28  on 
the  Stuart  boat  that  had  smallpox. 

His  successful  arrival  at  the  Bluffs  as  Nashville  was  then 
called  should  easily  lend  itself  to  an  annual  Spring  Festival. 
This  was  tried  once  a  few  years  ago  and  though  it  was  then 
a  new  experiment  with  very  little  preparation  and  a  minimum 
of  expenditure,  crude  in  every  way,  nevertheless  it  was  by  no 
means  a  failure  since  it  at  traced  much  interested  attention 
and  comment. 

No  city  should  be  indifferent  to  its  founding,  no  people  to 
its  history  especially  when  so  full  of  heroic  action  and  noble 
deeds  as  is  the  history  of  Nashville.  Those  deeds  are  not  at 
all  mythological  but  are  as  well  attested  and  thoroughly  prov¬ 
en  as  any  matter  of  history  ever  was. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

ARTICLES  AND  AGREEMENTS  OR  COMPACT  OF 

GOVERNMENT 

Entered  into  by  Settlers  on  the  Cumberland  River  May  1, 1780 

THE  first  page  is  lost  and  the  second  torn  and  defaced  but 
we  can  read  distinctly  as  follows  supplying  in  brackets 

lost  words :  ,  ,  .  7  r  n 

*  *  *  *  property  of  right  shall  be  determined  as  soon  LasJ 

conveniently  may  be  in  the  following  manner :  The  free  men 
of  this  country  over  the  age  [of  twenty]  one  years  shall  im¬ 
mediately,  as  soon  as  may  [be  convenient]  proceed  to  elect  or 
choose  twelve  conscientious  and  [deserving]  persons  from 
or  out  of  the  different  stations  that  is  to  say :  From  N  ash- 
borougli,  three;  Gaspar’s  two;  Bledsoe’s,  one;  Asher’s,  one; 
Stone’s  River,  one;  Freeland’s,  one;  Eaton’s,  two;  Fort 
Union,  one.  Which  said  persons  or  a  majority  of  them  alter 
bein0,  bound  by  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  to  do  equal  and  im¬ 
partial  justice  between  all  contending  parties  according  to 
the  best  of  their  skill  and  judgment  having  due  refgard  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Land  Office  herein  established  shall  be 
competent  judges  of  the  matter  and  *  *  *  hearing  the  allega¬ 
tion  of  both  parties  and  [their]  witnesses  as  to  the  tacts  al¬ 
leged  or  otherwise  *  *  *  as  to  the  truth  of  the  case  shall  have 
[power]  to  decide  the  controversy  and  determine  who  is  right¬ 
ly  entitled  to  an  entry  for  such  land  so  in  dispute  when  said 
determination  or  decision  shall  be  for  ever  bind[ing]  and  con¬ 
clusive  against  the  future  claim  of  the  party  against  whom 
such  judgment  [shall  be  rendered.]  And  the  Entry  Taker 
shall  make  a  [record  thereof]  in  his  book  accordingly  and  the 
entrv  *  *  *  tending  party  so  cast  shall  be  *  to  the  person 

in  whose  favor  such  judgment  shall  **  * 

*  *  *  in  case  of  the  death,  removal,  or  absence  ot  any  ol  the 
judges  so  to  be  chosen  or  their  refusing  to  act  the  station  to 
which  such  person  or  persons  belong  or  was  chosen  from  shall 
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proceed  to  elect  another  or  others  in  his  or  their  stead ;  which 
person  or  persons  so  chosen  after  being  sworn  as  aforesaid 
to  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  proceed  to  business  and  act  in  all  disputes  re¬ 
specting  the  premises  as  if  they  had  been  originally  chosen 
at  the  first  election. 

That  the  entry  book  shall  be  kept  fair  and  open  by  *  *  * 
person  *  *  *  to  be  appointed  by  said  Richard  Henderson  *  *  * 
chose  and  every  entry  for  land  numbered  and  dated  and  *  *  * 
order  without  leaving  any  blank  leaves  or  spaces  *  *  *  to  the 
inspection  of  the  said  twelve  judges  or  *  *  *  of  them  at  all 
times. 

That  whereas  many  persons  have  come  to  this  country  with¬ 
out  implements  of  husbandry  and  from  other  circumstances 
are  obliged  to  return  without  making  a  crop  and  [intend]  re¬ 
moving  out  this  fall  or  early  next  spring  and  it  *  *  *  reason 
*  *  *  such  shall  have  the  preemption]  *  *  *  of  such  places  as 
they  may  have  chosen  *  *  *  purpose  of  residence  therefore  it 
is  *  *  *  be  taken  for  all  such  for  as  much  land  as  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  from  their  head-rights  which  said  lands  shall  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  particular  person  in  whose  name  they  shall  be 
entered  or  their  heirs;  provided  such  persons  shall  remove 
to  this  country  and  take  possession  of  the  respective  place  or 
piece  of  land  so  chosen  or  entered  or  shall  send  a  laborer  or 
laborers  and  a  white  person  in  his  or  her  stead  to  perform  the 
same  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  in  the  year  one  thou¬ 
sand  seven  hundred  and  eiglity-one;  and  also  provided  such 
land  so  chosen  and  entered  for  is  not  entered  and  claimed  by 
some  person  who  is  an  inhabitant  and  shall  raise  a  crop  of  corn 
the  present  year  at  some  station  or  place  convenient  to  the 
general  settlement  in  this  country.  But  it  is  fully  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  those  who  are  actually  at  this  time  inhabitants  of 
this  country  shall  not  be  debarred  of  their  choice  or  claim  on 
account  of  the  right  of  any  such  absent  or  returning  person  or 
persons.  It  is  further  proposed  and  agreed  that  no  claim  or 
title  to  any  lands  whatsoever  shall  be  set  up  by  any  person  in 
consequence  of  any  mark  or  former  improvement  unless  the 
same  be  entered  with  the  Entry  Taker  within  twelve  days  from 
the  date  of  this  association  and  agreement;  and  that  when  any 
person  hereafter  shall  mark  or  improve  land  or  lands  for  him¬ 
self  such  mark  or  improvement  shall  not  avail  him  or  be 
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deemeed  an  evidence  of  prior  right  unless  the  same  be  entered 
with  the  Entry  Taker  in  thirty  days  *  *  *  from  the  time  of  such 
mark  or  improvement;  but  no  other  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  such  lands  so  as  aforesaid  to  be  reserved  *  *  *  consequence 
of  any  purchase,  gift,  or  otherwise. 

That  if  the  Entry  Taker  to  be  appointed  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  perform  his  duty  or  be  found  by  the  said  Judges 
or  a  majority  of  them  to  have  acted  fraudulently  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  any  person  whatsoever  such  Entry  Taker  shall  be 
immediately  removed  from  his  office  and  the  book  taken  out 
of  his  possession  by  the  said  Judges  until  another  shall  be 
appointed  to  act  in  his  room. 

That  as  often  as  the  people  in  general  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  doings  of  the  Judges  or  Triers  so  to  be  chosen  they  may 
call  a  new  election  at  any  of  the  said  stations  and  elect  others 
in  their  stead  having  due  respect  to  the  number  now  agreed  to 
be  elected  at  each  station  which  persons  so  to  be  chosen  shall 
have  the  same  power  with  those  in  whose  room  or  place  they 
shall  or  may  be  chosen  to  act. 

That  as  no  consideration-money  for  the  lands  on  Cumber¬ 
land  River,  within  the  claim  of  the  said  Richard  Henderson 
and  Company ,  and  which  is  the  subject  of  this  Association , 
is  demanded  or  expected  by  the  said  Company  until  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  indisputable  title  can  be  made  so  we  think  it  rea¬ 
sonable  and  just  that  the  twenty-six  pounds  thirteen  shillings 
and  four  pence  current  money  per  hundred  acres  the  price 
proposed  by  the  said  Richard  Henderson  shall  be  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  value  of  money  on  the  first  day  of  January 
last,  being  the  time  when  the  price  was  made  public  [and] 
settlement  encouraged  thereon  by  said  Henderson  and  the 
said  Richard  Henderson  on  his  part  does  hereby  agree  that  in 
case  of  the  rise  or  appreciation  of  money  from  that  *  *  *  an 
abatement  shall  be  made  in  the  sum  according  to  its  raised  or 
appreciated  value. 

That  where  any  person  shall  remove  to  this  country  with 
intent  to  become  an  inhabitant  and  depart  this  life  either  by 
violence  or  in  the  natural  way  before  he  shall  have  performed 
the  requisites  necessary  to  obtain  lands  the  child  or  children 
of  such  deceased  person  shall  be  entitled  in  his  or  her  room 
to  such  quantity  of  land  as  such  person  would  have  been  en¬ 
titled  to  in  case  he  or  she  had  have  lived  to  obtain  a  grant  in 
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their  own  name ;  and  if  such  death  be  occasioned  by  the  In¬ 
dians  the  said  Henderson  doth  promise  and  agree  that  the 
child  or  children  shall  have  as  much  as  amounts  to  their  head- 
rights  gratis  surveyor’s  and  other  incidental  fees  excepted. 

And  whereas  from  our  remote  situation  and  want  of  prop¬ 
er  offices  for  the  administration  of  justice  no  regular  proceed¬ 
ings  at  law  can  be  had  for  the  punishment  of  offences  and  at¬ 
tainment  of  right  it  is  therefore  agreed  that  until  we  can  be 
relieved  by  government  from  the  many  evils  and  inconveni¬ 
ences  arising  therefrom  the  judges  or  triers  to  be  appointed  as 
before  directed  when  qualified  shall  be  and  are  hereby  de¬ 
clared  a  proper  court  or  jurisdiction  for  the  recovery  of  any 
debt  or  damages;  or  where  the  cause  of  action  or  complaint 
has  arisen  or  hereafter  shall  commence  for  anything  done 
among  ourselves  within  this  our  settlement  on  Cumberland 
aforesaid  or  in  our  passage  hither  where  the  laws  of  our  coun¬ 
try  could  not  be  executed  or  damages  repaired  in  any  other 
way;  that  is  to  say  in  all  cases  where  the  debt  or  damages  or 
demand  does  or  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  dollars  any 
three  of  the  said  Judges  or  Triers  shall  be  competent  to  make 
a  Court  and  finally  decide  the  matter  in  controversy ;  but  if 
for  a  larger  sum  and  either  party  shall  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  judgment  or  decision  of  such  Court  they  shall  have  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  whole  twelve  Judges  or  Triers  in  which  case  nine 
members  shall  be  deemed  a  full  Court  whose  decision  if  se\  en 
agree  in  one  opinion  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  final  and 
their  judgment  carried  into  execution  in  such  manner  and  by 
such  person  or  persons  as  they  may  appoint;  and  the  said 
Courts  respectively  shall  have  full  power  to  tax  such  costs  as 
they  may  think  just  and  reasonable  to  be  levied  and  collected 
with  the  debt  or  damages  so  to  be  awarded. 

And  it  is  further  agreed  that  a  majority  of  the  said  Judges, 
Triers  or  General  Arbitrators  shall  have  power  to  punish  in 
their  discretion,  having  respect  to  the  laws  of  our  country, 
all  offences  against  the  peace,  misdemeanors,  and  those  crim¬ 
inal,  or  of  a  capital  nature,  provided  such  Court  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  with  execution  so  far  as  to  affect  life  or  member;  and 
in  case  any  shall  be  brought  before  them  whose  crime  is  or 
shall  be  dangerous  to  the  State  or  for  which  the  benefit  ol 
clergy  is  taken  away  by  law  and  sufficient  evidence  or  proot 
of  the  fact  or  facts  can  probably  be  made  such  Court  or  a  ma- 
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jority  of  the  members  shall  and  may  order  and  direct  him, 
her,  or  them  to  be  safely  bound  and  sent  under  a  strong  guard 
to  the  place  where  the  offence  was  or  shall  be  committed  or 
where  legal  trial  of  such  offence  can  be  had  which  shall  ac¬ 
cordingly  be  done  and  the  reasonable  expense  attending  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  ascertained  by  the  Court  and  paid  by 
the  inhabitants  in  such  proportion  as  shall  be  hereafter  agreed 
on  for  that  purpose. 

That  as  this  settlement  is  in  its  infancy  unknown  to  gov¬ 
ernment  and  not  included  within  any  county  within  Xorth 
Carolina  the  State  to  which  it  belongs  so  as  to  derive  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  those  wholesome  and  salutary  laws  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  benefit  of  its  citizens  we  find  ourselves  constrained 
from  necessity  to  adopt  this  temporary  method  of  restrain¬ 
ing  the  licentious  and  supplying  by  unanimous  consent  the 
blessings  flowing  from  a  just  and  equitable  government  de¬ 
claring  and  promising  that  no  action  or  complaint  shall  be 
hereafter  instituted  or  lodged  in  any  Court  of  Record  within 
this  State  or  elsewhere  for  anything  done  in  consequence  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  said  Judges  or  General  Arbitrators  so 
to  be  chosen  and  established  by  this  our  association. 

That  the  well-being  of  this  country  entirely  depends  under 
Divine  Providence  on  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  concurrence 
in  measures  and  as  clashing  interests  and  opinions  without 
being  under  some  restraint  will  most  certainly  produce  con¬ 
fusion,  discord  and  almost  certain  ruin,  so  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  associate  and  hereby  form  ourselves  into  one  society 
for  the  benefit  of  present  and  future  settlers  and  until  the 
full  and  proper  exercise  of  the  laws  of  our  country  can  be  in 
use  and  the  powers  of  government  exerted  among  us :  we  do 
most  solemnly  and  sacredly  declare  and  promise  each  other 
that  we  will  faithfully  and  punctually  adhere  to,  perform  and 

abide  bv  this  our  Association  and  at  all  times  if  need  be  com- 

% 

pel  by  our  united  force  a  due  obedience  to  these  our  rules  and 
regulations.  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereunto  sub¬ 
scribed  our  names  in  token  of  our  entire  approbation  of  the 
measures  adopted. 

The  following  or  additional  resolutions  and  further  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  also  entered  into  at  Nashborough  the  13th  day  of 
May,  1780,  to-wit: 
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That  all  young  men  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  able 
to  perform  military  duty  shall  be  considered  as  having  a  full 
right  to  enter  for  and  obtain  lands  in  their  own  names  as  if 
they  were  of  full  age ;  and  in  that  case  not  be  reckoned  in  the 
family  of  his  father,  mother,  or  master  so  as  to  avail  them  of 
any  land  on  their  account. 

That  where  any  person  shall  mark  or  improve  land  or  lands 
with  intent  to  set  up  a  claim  thereto  such  person  shall  write 
or  mark  in  legible  characters  the  initial  letters  of  his  name  at 
least,  together  with  the  day  of  the  month  and  year  on  which 
he  marked  or  improved  the  same  at  the  spring  or  most  notori¬ 
ous  part  of  the  land  on  some  convenient  tree  or  other  durable 
substance  in  order  to  notify  his  intentions  to  all  such  as  may 
inquire  or  examine  and  in  case  of  dispute  with  respect  to 
priority  of  right,  proof  of  such  transaction  shall  be  made  by 
the  oath  of  some  indifferent  witness  or  no  advantage  or  bene¬ 
fit  shall  be  derived  from  such  mark  or  improvement ;  and  in 
all  cases  where  priority  of  mark  or  occupancy  cannot  be  as¬ 
certained  according  to  the  regulations  and  prescriptions  here¬ 
in  proposed  and  agreed  to  the  oldest  or  first  entry  in  the  office 
to  be  opened  in  consequence  of  this  Association  shall  have  the 
preference  and  the  lands  granted  accordingly. 

It  is  further  proposed  and  agreed  that  the  Entry  Office 
shall  be  opened  at  Nashboro  on  Friday  the  19th  of  May,  in¬ 
stant  and  kept  from  thenceforth  at  the  same  place,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  any  future  Convention  of  the  people  in 
general  or  their  representatives. 

That  the  Entry  Taker  shall  and  may  demand  and  receive 
twelve  dollars  for  each  entry  to  be  made  in  his  book  in  man¬ 
ner  before  directed  and  shall  give  a  certificate  thereof  if  re¬ 
quired;  and  also  may  take  the  same  fees  for  every  caveat  or 
counter-claim  to  any  lands  before  entered;  and  in  all  cases 
where  a  caveat  is  to  be  tried  in  manner  before  directed  the 
Entry  Book  shall  be  laid  before  the  said  Committee  of  Judges, 
Triers  or  General  Arbitrators  for  their  inspection  and  in¬ 
formation  and  their  judgment  upon  the  matter  in  dispute 
fairly  entered  as  before  directed;  which  said  Court  or  Com¬ 
mittee  is  also  to  keep  a  fair  and  distinct  journal  or  minutes  of 
all  their  proceedings  as  well  with  respect  to  lands  as  other 
matters  which  may  come  before  them  in  consequence  of  these 
our  resolutions. 
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It  is  also  firmly  agreed  and  resolved  that  no  person  shall  be 
admitted  to  make  an  entry  for  any  lands  with  the  said  Entry 
Taker  or  permitted  to  hold  the  same  unless  such  person  shall 
subscribe  his  name  and  conform  to  this  our  Association,  Con¬ 
federacy  and  General  Government  unless  it  be  for  persons 
who  have  returned  home  and  are  permitted  to  have  lands  re¬ 
served  for  their  use  until  the  first  day  of  May  next  in  which 
case  entries  may  be  made  for  such  absent  persons  according 
to  the  true  meaning  of  this  writing  without  their  personal 
presence  but  shall  become  utterly  void  if  the  particular  per¬ 
son  or  persons  for  whom  such  entry  shall  be  made  shall  re¬ 
fuse  or  neglect  to  perform  the  same  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  after  their  return  and  before  the  said  first  day  of  May 
in  the  year  1781. 

Whereas  the  frequent  and  dangerous  incursions  of  the  In¬ 
dians  and  almost  daily  massacre  of  some  of  our  inhabitants 
renders  it  absolutely  necessary  for  our  safety  and  defence 
that  due  obedience  be  paid  to  our  respective  officers  elected 
and  to  be  elected  at  the  several  stations  or  settlements  to  take 
command  of  the  men  or  militia  at  such  fort  or  station : 

It  is  further  agreed  and  resolved  that  when  it  shall  be  ad¬ 
judged  necessary  and  expedient  by  such  commanding  officer 
to  draw  out  the  militia  of  any  fort  or  station  to  pursue  or  re¬ 
pulse  the  enemy  the  said  officer  shall  have  power  to  call  out 
such  and  so  many  of  his  men  as  he  may  judge  necessary  and 
in  case  of  disobedience  may  inflict  such  fine  as  he  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion  shall  think  just  and  reasonable ;  and  also  may  impress 
the  horse  or  horses  of  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever, 
which,  if  lost  or  damaged  in  such  service  shall  be  paid  for  by 
the  inhabitants  of  such  fort  or  station  in  such  manner  and 
such  proportion  as  the  Committee  hereby  appointed  or  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  shall  direct  and  order ;  but  if  any  person  shall 
be  aggrieved  or  think  himself  unjustly  vexed  and  injured  by 
the  fine  or  fines  so  imposed  by  his  officer  or  officers  such  per¬ 
son  may  appeal  to  the  said  Judges  or  Committee  of  General 
Arbitrators,  who,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  have  power  to 
examine  the  matter  fully  and  make  such  order  therein  as  they 
may  think  just  and  reasonable  which  decision  shall  be  conclu¬ 
sive  on  the  party  complaining  as  well  as  the  officer  or  officers 
inflicting  such  fine;  and  the  money  arising  from  such  fines 
shall  be  carefully  applied  for  the  benefit  of  such  fort  or  sta- 
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tion  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Arbitrators  shall  hereafter 
direct. 

It  is  lastly  agreed  and  firmly  resolved  that  a  dutiful  and 
humble  address  or  petition  be  presented  by  some  person  or 
persons  to  be  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  giving  the  fullest  assurance  of  the  fidelity  and  attachment 
to  the  interest  of  our  country  and  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
Constitution  thereof.  Setting  forth  that  we  are  confident  our 
settlement  is  not  within  the  boundaries  of  any  nation  or  tribe 
of  Indians  as  some  of  us  know  and  all  believe  that  they  have 
fairly  sold  and  received  satisfaction  for  the  land  or  territories 
whereon  we  reside  and  therefore  we  hope  we  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  acting  against  the  laws  of  our  country  or  the  man¬ 
dates  of  government. 

That  we  do  not  desire  to  be  exempt  from  the  ratable  share 
of  the  public  expense  of  the  present  war  or  other  contingent 
charges  of  government.  That  we  are  from  our  remote  situa¬ 
tion  utterly  destitute  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  our  country 
and  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  without  any 
justifiable  or  effectual  means  of  embodying  our  militia  or  de¬ 
fending  ourselves  against  the  hostile  attempts  of  our  enemy ; 
praying  and  imploring  the  immediate  aid  and  protection  of 
government  by  erecting  a  county  to  include  our  settlements, 
appointing  public  officers  for  the  discharge  of  public  duty,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  our  distressed  situation  with  respect 
to  the  Indians  and  granting  such  relief  and  assistance  as  in 
wisdom,  justice  and  humanity  may  be  thought  reasonable. 

Nashborough,  13th  May,  1780. 


Richard  Henderson 
Nathaniel  Hart 
Wm.  H.  Moore 
Samuel  Phariss 
John  Donelson,  C. 
Gasper  Mansker 
John  Caffrey 
John  Blakemore,  Sr. 
John  Blakemore,  Jr. 
James  Shaw 
Francis  Armstrong 
Robert  Lucas 
James  Robertson 
George  Freland 
James  Freland 
John  Tucker 


Peter  Catron 
Philip  Catron 
Francis  Catron 
John  Dunham 
Isaac  Johnson 
Adam  Kelar 
Thomas  Burgess 
William  Green 
Moses  Webb 
Absalom  Thomson 
John  McVay 
Samuel  Deson 
Samuel  Martin 
James  Buchanan 
Solomon  Turpin 
Isaac  Rentfro 


Robert  Cartwright 
Hugh  Rogan 
Joseph  Morton 
William  Woods 
David  Mitchell 
Thomas  Hendricks 
John  Holladay 
Frederick  Stump 
(in  Dutch) 
William  Hood 
John  Boyd 
James  Stump 
Henry  Hardin 
Richard  Stanton 
Sampson  Sawyers 
John  Hobson 
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Ralph  Wilson 
James  Harrod 
James  Buchanan,  Sr. 
William  Geioch 
Samuel  Shelton 
John  Gibson 
David  Shelton 
Spill  Coleman 
Samuel  McMurray 
P.  Henderson 
Edward  Bradley 
Edward  Bradley,  Jr. 
Janies  Bradley 
Michael  Stoner 
Joseph  Mosely 
Henry  Guthrie 
W.  Russell,  Jr. 

Hugh  Simpson 
Samuel  Moore 
Joseph  Denton 
Arthur  McAdoo 
James  McAdoo 
Nathaniel  Henderson 
John  Evans 
Wm.  Bailey  Smith 
Peter  Luney 
John  Luny 
James  Cain 
Daniel  Jarrot 
Jesse  Moxey 
Noah  Hawthorn 
Charles  McCartney 
John  Anderson 
James  Thomson 
Charles  Thomson 
Robert  Thomson 
Martin  Hardin 
Elijah  Thomson 
Andrew  Thomson 
William  Seaton 
Edward  Thomelu 
Isaac  Drake 
Jonathan  Jennings 
Zacariah  Green 
Andrew  Lucas 
James  (X)  Patrick 
Richard  Gross 
John  Drake 
Daniel  Turner 
Timothy  Feret 
Isaac  Lefever 
Thomas  Fletcher 
Samuel  Barton 
James  Ray 
Thomas  Denton 
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Elijah  Moore 
John  Moore 
Ebenezer  Titus 
Mark  Robertson 
John  Montgomery 
Charles  Campbell 
William  Overall 
Robert  Espey 
George  Espey 
William  Gowen 
John  Wilfort 
James  Espey 
Michael  Kimberlin 
John  Cowan 
Francis  Hodge 
William  Fleming 
James  Leeper 
George  Leeper 
Daniel  Mungle 
Patrick  McCutchen 
William  Price 
Henry  Kerbey 
Joseph  Jackson 
Daniel  Ragsdil 
Michael  Shaver 
Samuel  Wilson 
John  Reid 
Joseph  Dougherty 
Charles  Cameron 
Isaac  Rounsavall 
James  Crocket 
Russell  Gower 
John  Shannon 
David  Shannon 
Jonathan  Drake 
Benjamin  Drake 
Matthew  Anderson 
Wm.  McWhirter 
Barnet  Hainey 
Richard  Sims 
Tutus  Murray 
James  Hamilton 
Henry  Dougherty 
Zach.  White 
Burgess  White 
William  Galley 
James  Ray 
William  Ray 
Samuel  White 
Daniel  Hogan 
Thomas  Hines 
Robert  Goodloe 
Thomas  W.  Alston 
William  Barret 
Thomas  Shannon 


James  Moore 
Richard  Moore 
Samuel  Moore 
John  Cordry 
Haydon  Wells 
Daniel  RatlefY 
John  Callaway 
John  Pleake 
Willis  Pope 
Silas  Harlan 
John  Turner 
Nathaniel  Overall 
Patrick  Quigley 
Josias  Gamble 
Samuel  Newell 
Joseph  Read 
David  Maxwell 
Joseph  Jefriss 
Joseph  Dunnagin 
John  Phelps 
Andrew  Bushoney 
Daniel  Ragsdell 
John  McMurty 
D’d  Williams 
John  Me  Adames 
Samson  Williams 
Thomas  Thompson 
Martin  King 
William  Logan 
John  Alstead 
Nicholas  Counrod 
Evin  Evins 
Jonathan  Evins 
John  Thomas 
Joshua  Thomas 
David  Rounsavall 
John  Drake 
Mereday  Rains 
Richard  Dodge 
James  Green 
James  Cooke 
Daniel  Johnston 
George  Miner 
George  Green 
William  More 
Jacob  Cimberlin 
Robert  Dockerty 
John  Crow 
William  Summers 
Lesois  Frize  (?)  some 
name  in  Dutch  hei- 
roglyphics 
Amb’s.  Mauldin 
Morton  Mauldin 
John  Dunham 
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Archelaus  Allaway 
Samuel  Hayes 
Isaac  Johnson 
Thomas  Edmeston 
Ezekiel  Norris 
William  Purnell 
William  McMurray 
Hugh  Leeper 
Harmon  Conselia 
Humphrey  Hogan 
James  Foster 


William  Morris 
Nathaniel  Bidlack 
A.  Tatom 
William  Hinson 
Edmund  Newton 
Jonathan  Green 
John  Phillips 
George  Flynn 
Daniel  Jarrott 
John  Owens 
James  Freland 


Thomas  Molloy 


Isaac  Lindsay 
Isaac  Bledsoe 


Jacob  Castleman 


George  Power 
James  Lynn 
Thomas  Cox 
Edward  Lucas 
Philip  Alston 


James  Russell1 


Caldwell,  in  his  Constitutional  History  of  Tennessee,  makes 
the  following  observations: 

How  intimately  Robertson  was  connected  with  Henderson 
we  do  not  know  but  the  hand  of  the  great  promoter  is  to  be 
seen  in  everything  in  connection  with  the  settlement  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  Nashboro. 

Robertson  had  been  ten  years  at  Watauga  when  probably 
Henderson’s  eloquence  and  it  may  be  more  substantial  in¬ 
citements  gave  new  energy  to  the  Westward  impulse  which 
first  had  brought  him  over  the  mountains.2 

As  to  Henderson  and  the  Nashville  Articles  of  Association 
we  read: 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  Henderson  cordially  approved 
these  patriotic  utterances  as  he  had  taken  no  part  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution  but  after  the  downfall  of  the  Royal  Government  in 
North  Carolina  had  devoted  his  considerable  abilities  with 
much  energy  and  enterprise  to  the  betterment  of  his  personal 
fortunes.3 

Henderson’s  political  convictions,  leanings  and  sympathies 
are  further  shown  by  the  kind  and  character  of  government 
he  tried  to  set  up  in  Kentucky  under  the  name  and  auspices  of 
his  Transylvania  Company.  Caldwell  says  it  was  the  obsolete 
and  undemocratic  proprietary  plan.  In  the  Compact  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  adopted  in  Kentucky  in  1/  75  he  and  his  associates  de¬ 
scribed  themselves  as  Proprietors  of  the  Colony  of  Transyl¬ 
vania  and  further  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  to  call 
the  delegates  of  the  people  together  in  an  emergency  and  the 
right  to"  sit  as  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Legislature 

which  in  effect  gave  them  a  veto. 

The  court  system  of  provincial  North  Carolina  was  copied 
in  Transylvania  and  the  power  to  appoint  nearly  all  the  civil 
and  military  officers  was  reserved  to  the  proprietors.4  5 
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Though  he  bore  no  arms  either  for  or  against  the  King  so 
far  as  this  historian  shows  yet  this  Transylvania  Company 
was  denounced  in  one  of  his  last  acts  by  the  Royal  Governor 
Martin.  Its  purchase  from  the  Indians  was  clearly  invalid 
under  the  proclamation  of  George  III  made  in  1763  which  in¬ 
terdicted  such  purchase  of  lands  by  private  individuals  a  pol¬ 
icy  which  lias  since  been  adopted  by  all  American  Govern¬ 
ments.6  We  may  assume  with  confidence,  says  Caldwell,  that 
Robertson,  the  most  thoroughgoing  of  democrats,  cast  the 
weight  of  his  paramount  influence  in  favor  of  a  temporary 
government  like  that  under  which  he  had  lived  for  five  years 
on  the  Watauga.7 

This  temporary  government  on  the  Cumberland  was  dis¬ 
used  and  practically  suspended  immediately  after  its  forma¬ 
tion  because  all  men  were  preoccupied  with  fighting  the  In¬ 
dians.  It  was  revived  in  1783.8  As  the  County  of  Davidson 
was  organized  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  October  6, 1783, 
it  follows  that  this  ‘ 4 Government  of  Notables”  was  in  actual 
operation  for  only  a  few  months  all  told,  that  is,  from  Janu¬ 
ary,  1783,  to  October  6,  1783.9 

Cumberland  never  had  any  part  in  establishing  or  main¬ 
taining  the  State  of  Franklin  but  on  the  contrary  obeyed  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina.  However  for  a  while  the  town  of 
Clarksville  undertook  self-government  and  independence  on 
its  own  account,  the  smallest  republic  of  them  all.10 

An  address  delivered  in  Watkins  Hall,  Nashville,  April  27, 
1916,  by  Archibald  Henderson,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Hen¬ 
derson,  and  published  in  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine  of 
September,  1916,  pp.  155-174,  seems  to  prove  that  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  or  Compact  of  Government  of  May  1,  1780, 
were  written  by  Richard  Henderson  the  first  signer  as  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  handwriting  with  other  writings  of  Richard 
Henderson  establishes  an  identity.  Since  the  Articles  state 
on  their  face  that :  ‘  ‘  the  lands  on  the  Cumberland  River  with¬ 
in  the  claim  of  said  Richard  Henderson  and  Company  and 
which  is  the  subject  of  this  Association,”  it  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  that  Henderson  should  have  written  them.  The  paper 
in  its  beginning  is  not  concerned  about  government ;  it  mainly 
evidences  a  real  estate  transaction  by  which  Henderson  hoped 
to  profit. 

Neither  that  writer  nor  the  signers  were  at  all  concerned 
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about  this  or  that  theory  of  government  i.e.,  whether  to  make 
the  county  the  unit  as  in  the  South  generally  or  the  town 
meeting  as  in  New  England.  Henderson  was  intent  on  sell¬ 
ing  land  and  the  other  signers  were  intent  only  on  setting  up 
such  government  as  necessity  dictated. 

Colonel  Henderson  had  two  brothers  with  him  whose  names 
may  be  seen  among  the  foregoing  signatures,  Nathaniel  and 
Pleasant  Henderson.  Thev  commenced  a  station  at  an  earlv 
day  upon  Stone’s  River  not  far  from  the  place  where  Colonel 
Donelson  began  his  first  settlement.  They  had  done  little 
more  than  erect  what  was  called  half-faced  camps,  cut  and 
burned  off  some  cane,  before  the  depredations  of  the  Indians 
caused  the  abandonment  of  each  of  these  enterprises. 

The  Hendersons  were  natives  of  Hanover  County,  Virginia, 
but  removed  to  Orange,  North  Carolina,  after  the  Indian 
treaty  purchase  in  1775.  Pleasant  and  Nathaniel,  in  1776,  had 
made  a  visit  to  Boonesborough  and  in  their  return  endured  ex¬ 
treme  sufferings  and  many  perils  passing  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  reports  made  by  these  intelligent  and  reliable  men 
as  to  the  richness  of  the  country  over  which  they  had  traveled 
and  of  the  incredible  number  of  buffalo,  deer  and  bear  with 
wild  Indians  enough  to  give  a  little  variety  and  attractiveness 
to  the  hunter’s  life  confirmed  the  marvelous  stories  of  the 
Long  Hunters  and  others  insomuch  that  the  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  love  of  pioneer  life  was  awakened  afresh  among  those 
who  were  then  already  far  beyond  the  organized  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  and  the  quiet  of  settled  civilized  society.  Men 
who  had  already  incurred  a  thousand  dangers  and  were  endur¬ 
ing  a  thousand  hardships  in  the  far-off  mountain  fastnesses  of 
what  is  now  East  Tennessee  began  to  consider  it  for  their  hap¬ 
piness  the  good  of  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  seek  new 
lodgments  where  only  wild  woods,  wild  Indians  and  wild 
beasts  were  to  be  seen. 

It  was  a  strange  passion  which  actuated  these  huntsmen 
pioneers — a  strange  Providence  which  ordered  and  ruled  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  this  class  of  men.  They  all  abhorred  tyr¬ 
anny,  they  had  ever  breathed  the  free  air  of  heaven  and 
roamed  at  will  through  the  boundless  forests  and  prairies 
which  seemed  prepared  expressly  to  engage  their  attention 
and  await  their  subduing  toil.  It  was  their  duty  and  their  des¬ 
tiny.11 
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In  the  voluntary  organization  of  their  own  militia  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Indians,  James  Robertson  was  with¬ 
out  opposition  chosen  their  commander  in  chief  with  the  title 
of  colonel.12 

He  was  also  one  of  their  Judges  here  as  he  had  been  on  the 
Watauga.  A  few  years  thereafter  he  was  sent  to  represent 
the  Settlement  on  the  Cumberland  in  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  and  continued  so  to  represent  that  Settlement  until 
Tennessee  was  cut  off  from  North  Carolina.  This  made  him 
at  the  head  of  all  departments  of  the  government;  military 
and  executive,  legislative  and  judicial. 

An  Ideal  Judge 

An  ideal  judge  should  be  first  of  all  a  man  of  the  highest 
personal  integrity  and  of  unblemished  honor,  symbolized  by 
the  snow  white  ermine,  whose  original  wearer,  it  was  fabled, 
would  die  rather  than  defile  its  garment.  A  judge  who  is  him¬ 
self  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity  may  be  counted  on  to  have 
always  keen  moral  perceptions ;  quick  to  see  and  certain  to 
sympathize  with  the  very  right  of  the  case  and  to  do  all  that 
lays  within  his  power  to  bring  his  final  judgment  to  rest  on 
that  sure  and  solid  foundation.  Absolutely  blind  he  should  be 
and  impartial,  as  to  litigants  and  persons ;  but  always  a  strong 
partisan  of  right  and  justice.  The  acquittal  of  the  guilty  is 
the  condemnation  of  the  judge. 

A  judge  should  be  a  man  of  mature  years  with  a  large  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  of  life,  of  men  and  their  affairs. 
Calm,  courteous,  self-possessed,  of  infinite  patience,  willing 
to  sacrifice  that  he  may  hear  all  that  can  be  said  for  the  most 
uninteresting  cause  by  the  dullest  and  most  tiresome  advo¬ 
cate.  He  should  be  a  man  of  both  moral  and  physical  cour¬ 
age  fearing  neither  the  face  of  man  nor  the  next  election. 
Never  a  politician  but  always  a  judge  even  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

He  should  know  the  law  so  well  as  to  be  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  expert  therein  and  a  leader  in  his  profession,  that 
he  may  not  be  overawed  by  great  counsel.  A  fool  cannot  ad¬ 
minister  justice  and  a  coward  dares  not. 

Robertson  and  his  associates  on  the  bench  were  probably 
deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  technical  law  since  neither  he  nor 
they  were  lawyers,  but  they  knew  fairly  well  the  statute  law 
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of  North  Carolina  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  and  transfer 
of  title  to  the  rich  and  wild  lands  surrounding  them  on  all 
sides.  That  was  the  kind  of  law  that  most  concerned  and  in¬ 
terested  the  Pioneers.  They  came  West  to  get  good  lands. 
Robertson  was  the  kind  of  judge  they  wanted.  He  knew  better 
than  any  man  all  the  treaties  with  the  Indians  and  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  every  cession.  Confidence  in  his  integrity  and  im¬ 
partiality  was  absolute  and  deserved. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

ENGLISH  WOMEN  DARE  TO  GO  WITH  THEIR  MEN 

THE  English  and  French  had  a  determined,  desperate  and 
deadly  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  North  American 
Continent.  The  question  was  which  of  these  two  nations 
should  possess  it  and  pass  it  on  as  a  colossal  inheritance  to  its 
posterity.  This  was  long  before  the  days  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  World  Courts  and  Arbitrations,  and  even  if  it  had 
not  antedated  all  these  present-day  institutions  and  inventions, 
still  the  question  was  not  such  as  is  as  yet  classed  as  jus¬ 
ticiable  (proper  to  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Justice) 
but  rather  it  falls  into  the  category  of  those  non  justiciable 
controversies  called  vital  interests  or  fundamental  national 
policies  that  still  know  no  final  arbitrament  but  the  sword. 

The  French  made  their  chief  settlements  in  Canada  while 
the  English  strung  themselves  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  east 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  eventually  the  French  sought 
to  hem  the  English  in  and  confine  them  to  that  narrow  strip 
by  building  a  line  of  forts  behind  them  in  the  hinterland, 
claiming  title  by  discovery  and  exploration.  These  French 
forts  grew  continuously  in  number  until  they  reached  sixty 
or  more,  extending  from  Montreal  and  Quebec  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  including  Detroit,  Vincennes,  St.  Louis,  Chickasaw 
Bluffs  (Memphis),  and  Fort  Rosalie  (Natchez).  Another 
more  recent  line  extended  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Ohio  River  with  one  at  the  junction  of  the  Al¬ 
leghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers  at  Pittsburgh,  then  called 
Fort  Duquesne. 

These  forts  were  garrisoned  by  French  troops  and  on  them 
France  confidently  relied  to  hold  the  country.  But  such  troops 
were  all  enlisted  for  only  definite  and  stated  times  and  they 
were  one  and  all  looking  wistfully  forward  to  the  day  when 
their  terms  of  service  should  expire  and  they  should  re¬ 
embark  for  their  beloved  vine-clad  hills  of  France  and  the 
girls  they  had  left  behind  them. 

England  claimed  the  country  by  virtue  of  several  European 
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treaties,  not  very  definite  in  their  terms,  and  also  by  virtue 
of  treaties  with  the  Indians.  There  was  not  much  ground 
for  choice  between  the  merits  of  these  rival  claims.  But  as  a 
practical  measure  of  possession  the  English  relied  more  upon 
settlers  and  settlements  than  upon  forts  and  soldiers  and 
certain  great  corporations  were  formed  and  large  grants  of 
land  made  to  them  to  further  that  policy.  Among  these  was 
the  Ohio  company,  1748.  At  one  time  among  its  members  were 
George  Washington  and  his  two  brothers.  And  so  the  English 
went  West  and  occupied  the  land  with  traders  in  furs  and 
tillers  of  the  soil.  And  in  this  movement  it  is  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  fact  (to  be  always  well  remembered)  that  these  English 
took  their  women  and  children  along  with  them.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  they  differed  from  the  French.  These  mothers,  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  English  were  daunted  not  at  all  nor  in 
the  least  deterred  by  the  dangers,  the  hardships  and  the  sac¬ 
rifices  of  frontier  life,  but  were  ever  ready  with  their  men 
folk  to  face  them  to  the  uttermost,  one  and  all.  With  the 
result  that  when  the  final  test  of  strength  came  between  the 
English  and  the  French  the  former  had  much  greater  num¬ 
bers  to  fight  their  battles  ready  and  right  on  the  ground, 
native  there  and  to  the  manner  born.  All  honor  to  the  in¬ 
trepid  mothers  who  bore  them!  In  that  war  (1754-1763)  it 
is  said  the  English  colonists  able  to  bear  arms  outnumbered 
the  total  French  forces  twenty  to  one. 

This  question  between  England  and  France  as  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  North  America  was  fought  to  a  finish  in  this  French 
and  Indian  war  from  1754  to  1763  in  which  the  first  shots 
were  fired  in  1754  in  a  clash  in  the  backwoods  between  a  small 
force  commanded  by  Major  George  Washington,  then  twenty- 
two,  and  a  similar  force  of  French.  But  other  questions  arose 
and  this  conflict  proved  to  be  only  the  signal  that  set  all 
Europe  in  a  blaze  and  kept  the  English  and  French  continu¬ 
ously  at  war  with  a  few  intervening  truces  until  the  final  set¬ 
tlement  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815,  a  period  of  sixty- 
one  years.  While  the  French  in  the  wind-up  got  the  worst  of 
it,  in  the  meantime  they  enjoyed  a  partial  but  not  inconsider¬ 
able  revenge  by  joining  hands  with  the  United  States  in  their 
revolution  against  England,  thus  wresting  from  the  English 
a  mighty  American  Empire. 

French  help  to  us  in  our  Revolution  was  by  no  means  senti- 
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mental.  Nations  rarely  take  up  arms  and  expend  their  na¬ 
tional  resources — their  blood  and  their  money — from  any 
other  motives  than  to  advance  their  vital  interests  and  their 
national  policies.  To  act  otherwise  is  deemed  by  the  hard 
common  sense  of  the  world  foolish,  insane  and  quixotic.  The 
French  policy  then  was  to  weaken  and  diminish  the  already 
overgrown  and  dangerous  power  of  that  nation  which  France 
deemed  its  greatest  rival.1 

Napoleon’s  sale  in  1803  to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,- 
000.00  of  that  tract  of  country  known  as  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase,  which  more  than  doubled  the  then  area  of  the  United 
States,  was  but  a  continuation  of  this  French  policy  of  hin¬ 
dering,  delaying  and  obstructing  as  much  and  as  long  as 
possible  the  forward  march  of  the  British  Empire,  then  looked 
upon  as  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enemy  of  the  French 
people. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 
ROBERTSON’S  SPEECH 


WHEN  all  things  were  dark  and  gloomy  during  the  years 
1780,  1781  and  1782,  when  the  settlers  were  being  con¬ 
tinually  shot  down  by  Indians  firing  from  ambush  near  every 
station,  when  many  of  the  first  comers  had  lost  heart  and 
gone  off  to  Kentucky,  to  Illinois  and  to  Natchez,  so  that  at 
one  time  Robertson  had,  all  told,  only  seventy  men  left  to 
defend  the  Cumberland  Settlements  (less  than  one-third  of 
the  first  comers),  the  proposition  to  abandon  the  country 
was  more  than  once  freely  discussed  and  seriously  entertained 
by  the  few  who  remained.  Robertson  always  pertinaciously 
and  strenuously  resisted  this  movement  by  every  influence 
at  his  command  and  by  every  argument  and  appeal.  Finally 
there  was  held  a  public  meeting  to  discuss  and  decide  this 
all-important  cpiestion.  At  this  meeting  Colonel  Robertson 
spoke  substantially  as  follows: 

My  friends,  of  late  the  question  has  been  repeatedly  asked: 
Why  are  we  here?  It  is  a  question  that  is  prompted  by  the 
danger  and  distress  with  which  we  are  unquestionably  sur¬ 
rounded.  It  is  a  very  natural  and  serious  question  and  one 
that  must  be  honestly  met  fairly  and  frankly  answered. 

So  far  as  it  was  a  matter  of  our  own  choice  and  free  will 
we  crossed  the  mountains  and  settled  first  on  the  Watauga 
and  next  here  on  the  Cumberland  to  better  our  condition;  to 
find  newer,  richer  and  more  productive  lands  that  would 
yield  a  greater  return  for  our  labor.  We  also  left  the  Eastern 
part  of  North  Carolina  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Colonial 
government.  As  to  the  land  no  one  will  deny  that  we  have 
found  what  we  sought;  no  one  now  present  will  say  that  he 
ever  saw  a  fairer  land  than  this  or  a  richer  soil  with  better 
grass  or  better  watered,  with  more  abundant  game  and  fish. 
Who  ever  saw  anywhere  else  such  a  supply  of  fine  timber: 
the  yellow  poplar,  the  cedar  and  the  walnut  for  building  and 
fencing;  the  hickory  nut,  the  walnut  and  the  chestnut  to  help 
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out  our  winter  food  supply  until  we  can  clear  fields  and  get 
our  regular  farm  operations  well  started?  The  sugar  maple 
gives  us  a  generous  supply  of  sugar  and  syrup.  The  thick 
cane  brakes  on  every  hand  furnish  both  food  and  shelter  in  the 
winter  for  our  cattle  and  horses  and  the  acorns  and  beech¬ 
nuts  give  mass  to  fatten  our  hogs.  Yet  a  little  while,  a  few 
years  only,  and  our  apple,  peach,  pear  and  plum  trees  will 
blossom  and  bear  fruit.  Though  we  have  just  passed  through 
several  very  cold  winters,  they  were  probably  exceptional 
and  the  cold  lasted  but  a  short  time.  The  climate  as  a  whole 
is  moderate  and  healthy  and  all  that  we  could  wish  or  expect. 
All  things  considered,  we  shall  certainly  never  find  a  better 
country  than  this,  for  I  verily  believe  that  not  since  our  first 
parents  lost  the  Garden  of  Eden  has  our  Bountiful  Father 
Above  bestowed  upon  any  of  the  human  race  a  land  more 
blessed.  It  needs  but  the  application  of  industry,  a  little 
time  and  a  little  patience  to  make  it  blossom  as  the  rose  and 
eventually  to  produce  a  race  of  men  and  women  unsurpassed 
mentally  and  physically  by  any  upon  whom  the  sun  has  ever 
shone.  For  the  human  race  is  largely  fashioned  by  its  en¬ 
vironment. 

I  was  born  and  bred  a  Presbyterian,  as  were  many  if  not 
most  of  you,  and  I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  predestination; 
that  there  is  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew 
them  how  we  will.  Or,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it : 

A  man’s  heart  deviseth  his  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his 
steps.  Do  you  doubt  that  our  steps  were  directed  hither  ? 

I  can  never  believe  that  the  Creator  of  all  things  destined 
this  beautiful  land  to  be  always  the  home  only  of  wild  beasts 
and  stagnant,  naked,  hungry  and  savage  men;  but  rather  to 
nourish  and  shelter  on  its  bosom  a  race  of  civilized,  God- 
loving  people,  always  advancing  and  improving  both  them¬ 
selves  and  their  country. 

We  are  here  on  a  glorious  adventure  and  a  high  mission. 
Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  at  this  crisis  of  our  fate  as  to 
deserve  the  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be !  For  we  have  now  the 
opportunity  to  do  our  part  in  extending  westward  our  na¬ 
tional  boundaries  and  in  adding  nothing  less  than  a  new  Em¬ 
pire  to  our  country!  But  I  must  repeat  we  are  not  here 
altogether  and  wholly  of  our  own  wills  and  choice  but  rather 
we  were  directed  and  commissioned  by  an  overruling  Provi- 
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dence  to  carry  the  light  of  civilization  and  religion  into  this 
wilderness.  Indeed,  we  are  the  advance  guard  of  Western 
civilization  and  our  way  is  across  the  continent  and  that  civ¬ 
ilization  and  our  people  shall  not  halt  until  they  have  reached 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  are  now  in  possession  of  this  country 
and  now  is  the  time  by  the  help  of  God  to  hold  it.  He  will 
certainly  not  forget  us  if  we  forget  not  Him.  He  will  send 
us  help  in  due  season  if  only  we  have  faith  and  trust  Him 
to  the  end.  Yes,  let  us  trust  in  God  and  keep  our  powder  dry, 
then  screw  our  courage  to  the  sticking  place  and  we’ll  not 
fail.  This  is  indeed  our  land  of  promise  but  nothing  in  this 
world  of  any  real  value  is  ever  gained  without  paying  its  cor¬ 
responding  price,  and  .this  land  is  no  exception  to  that  broad 
and  general  rule.  We  must  stand  by  it  and  fight  for  it.  Is  it 
not  worth  that  price  ! 

Let  us  remember  that  even  the  chosen  people  of  God  had  to 
fight  for  their  holy  land ! 

Our  cause  is  just,  for  when  we  sent  men  in  advance  in  the 
early  part  of  1779  to  spy  out  the  land  did  they  not  confirm 
the  reports  of  all  previous  hunters  and  explorers  that  it  was 
entirely  vacant  and  unoccupied — not  an  Indian  village  or  set¬ 
tlement  of  any  kind  between  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers! 
So  that  we  came  here  to  drive  out  none,  to  displace  none.  It 
is  and  was  the  exclusive  property  of  no  particular  tribe  but 
all  who  choose  may  and  have  wandered  over  and  across  it  for 
unknown  ages  past  without  ever  stopping  to  occupy  it.  Why 
have  we  not  an  equal  right  not  only  to  hunt  upon  it  but  to 
settle  and  live  upon  it  and  to  till  the  soil  according  to  the 
Divine  command,  since  no  one  else  has  chosen  so  to  do!  Is 
a  red  skin  any  better  assurance  of  title  to  such  wild,  vacant 
and  unoccupied  land  than  a  white  one!  We  do  not  believe 
it  and  we  refuse  to  admit  it. 

Nevertheless  we  knew  before  we  started  westward  on  this 
enterprise  of  settlement  here  that  the  Indians  would  probably 
resent  it  and  resist  it;  for  their  way  of  life  and  ours  are  most 
antagonistic  and  cannot  be  reconciled.  Between  our  people 
and  "their  people  there  is  an  irrepressible  conflict!  We  are 
civilized  and  they  are  savage.  They  must  have  illimitable 
forests  in  which  to  roam  and  hunt  to  sustain  a  scant,  naked 
and  hungry  population.  Whereas  we  must  clear  the  ground 
and  work  the  fields  to  sustain  the  life  of  a  teeming  and  cul- 
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tured  people.  We  rely  upon  our  domestic  animals  to  supply 
our  meat.  Their  main  reliance  is  the  wild  deer.  Their  wants 
are  few  and  simple.  Ours  are  many  and  ever  increasing  world 
without  end.  When  the  Indians  saw  our  block  houses,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  palisades,  heard  the  sound  of  our  axes  clearing 
away  the  forests,  the  barking  of  our  dogs,  the  crowing  of  our 
cocks  and  the  lowing  of  our  herds,  and  saw  that  we  had 
brought  with  us  our  women  and  our  children,  then  they  knew 
for  a  certainty  that  we  were  no  roaming  band  of  hunters  but 
that  we  had  come  to  stay. 

They  are  a  doomed  race ! 

If  our  hearts  should  fail  us  now  and  we  should  be  success¬ 
ful  in  beating  a  retreat,  shall  we  ever  again  find  another  land, 
I  will  not  say  any  better,  but  anything  like  so  good  as  this? 
If  having  put  our  hands  to  the  plow  we  should  now  look  back, 
the  tracks  that  we  shall  make  in  our  going  hence  will  hardly 
have  been  washed  out  by  the  rain  before  other  stronger  and 
braver  men  (if  any  such  there  be)  will  come  in  and  take  your 
places.  Let  us  not  for  one  moment  deceive  ourselves  by  believ¬ 
ing  that  we  shall  have  another  chance  or  that  we  may  return 
and  correct  our  great  mistake.  Not  so !  For  the  fame  of  this 
country  has  been  spread  abroad  far  and  wide  by  every  hunter 
and  trapper,  every  Indian  trader,  every  explorer  and  settler 
who  has  ever  seen  it.  Thousands  know  all  about  it.  So  that 
with  us  it  is  either  now  or  never. 

It  is  true  our  losses  here  have  been  heavy.  It  is  also  true 
that  we  are  now  hard  pressed  with  our  backs  to  the  wall, 
surrounded  by  enemies  on  every  side.  And  I  will  not  deny 
that  we  are  greatly  outnumbered.  Our  enemies  have  that 
advantage  over  us.  But  all  the  advantage  is  not  on  their 
side,  for  we  have  our  fortifications,  our  palisades  and  block 
houses  for  our  defense  and  protection.  And  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  all  frontiersmen  that  these  block  houses  are  never 
taken  by  Indians  except  when  there  is  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  white  men  in  permitting  themselves  to  be  surprised. 
A  failure  to  scout  and  spy,  a  failure  to  keep  watch  and  ward. 
A  failure  to  keep  the  fort  gates  closed  and  fastened.  When 
we  neglect  these  precautions  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 
for  any  misfortune  that  may  befall.  Let  us  resolve  here  and 
now  never  to  so  neglect  our  duty  as  soldiers. 

This  is  our  present  condition  and  this  is  probably  our  dark- 
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est  hour.  Will  a  better  and  brighter  day  never  dawn?  Rest 
assured  that  it  will !  The  Indians  are  now  as  strong*  as  they 
will  ever  be  but  the  future  belongs  to  us.  We  came  here  in 
the  midst  of  this  War  of  Revolution  which  is  still  flagrant, 
and  our  white  enemies,  the  British,  still  arm,  equip  and  in¬ 
cite  their  allies,  the  red  Indians,  against  us.  But  all  wars 
must  at  some  time  come  to  an  end,  this  one  as  well  as  others. 
This  one  has  already  been  fought  for  more  than  five  years. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  cannot  last  much  longer.  We  have 
now  France  for  our  ally,  a  nation  in  every  way  as  wealthy, 
strong  and  efficient  as  England.  Spain,  too,  is  extending  to 
us  some  aid,  so  that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  for  an 
early  and  a  favorable  termination.  Then  the  discharged  sol¬ 
diers  of  General  Washington’s  armies  will  cross  over  the 
mountains  in  large  numbers  to  settle  in  this  highly  favored 
country.  Our  land  already  entered  will  rise  rapidly  in  value. 
Many  now  poor  will  then  be  rich.  When  that  day  comes  we 
shall  have  all  the  man  power  necessary  to  hold  the  country 
against  any  and  all  comers;  then  we  shall  be  a  tower  of 
strength  and  stand  foursquare  to  every  wind  that  blows. 
But  until  that  day  does  come  let  us  hold  what  we  have;  al¬ 
ways  opposing  patience  and  fortitude  to  adversity;  hope  to 
misfortune;  and  to  the  greatest  danger  the  highest  courage. 
Human  virtue  should  always  be  at  least  equal  to  human  trials 
and  afflictions. 

My  friends,  whatever  private  opinion  any  of  us  may  en¬ 
tertain  as  to  our  present  situation  or  as  to  our  future  pros¬ 
pects,  this  fact  we  must  all  look  squarely  in  the  face :  we  are 
here  in  this  wilderness  with  our  families,  our  women  and 
children,  our  cattle  and  our  household  goods.  If  we  should 
attempt  to  retrace  our  steps  toward  the  East  or  to  march  to 
Kentucky,  we  have  not  nearly  enough  horses  to  mount  all  of 
our  people,  to  say  nothing  of  packing  our  movable  property 
and  provisions.  It  is  said  we  cannot  stay  here  because  we  are 
short  of  ammunition  and  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  short  of 
ammunition;  but  while  we  remain  here  and  fight  from  the 
inside  of  our  forts  we  can  economize  our  ammunition;  for 
then  we  can  with  care  make  almost  every  shot  tell.  It  is  not 
so  when  we  are  attacked  from  ambush  and  must  fight  in  the 
open. 

If  it  is  dangerous  to  stay  it  is  still  more  dangerous  to  go. 
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Is  it  not  entirely  clear  to  every  thinking  man  that  if  we 
should  attempt  to  move  out  from  here  that  we  would  be  so 
heavily  incumbered  and  impeded  on  our  march  as  to  invite 
our  enemies  to  set  upon  us  and  take  us  at  a  great  disadvan¬ 
tage?  Do  we  want  to  bring  our  women  and  children  on  the 
battle  field?  Would  we  not  indeed  by  thus  deserting  our  forts, 
which  are  our  strongholds,  be  the  authors  of  our  own  ruin 
and  destruction? 

Not  that  our  women  ever  have  lacked  courage;  far  from  it; 
but  only  this :  the  battle  field  is  not  their  field  nor  the  battle 
itself  their  burden.  So  I  hope  no  faint-hearted  brother  will 
hide  behind  the  skirts  of  his  wife  and  tell  me  that  it  is  the 
women  who  are  breaking  under  the  strain — that  it  is  the 
women  who  now  wish  to  desert  our  cause  and  our  settlements ; 
for  I  know  these  frontier  women;  no  man  knows  them  bet¬ 
ter;  and  I  will  say  this  much  for  them,  one  and  all: 

No  game  hen  that  flies  in  the  face  of  the  murderous  hawk 
in  defense  of  her  chickens  was  ever  gifted  with  a  finer  quality 
of  courage  than  is  shown  by  their  dauntless  spirit  whenever 
and  wherever  they  are  put  to  the  test. 

As  to  ammunition,  if  we  decide  to  stay  where  we  are,  I  will 
myself  go  to  Kentucky  and  bring  back  a  supply.  The  Ohio 
River  gives  to  the  Kentuckians  so  much  better  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication  with  civilization  direct  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  than  we  have,  that  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  our  old 
friend,  Colonel  Daniel  Boon,  can  and  will  furnish  what  we 
need.  Colonel  Boon  is  an  old  and  very  special  friend  of  mine. 
Some  years  ago  he  and  his  wife  and  their  seven  children, 
together  with  children  of  my  own,  were  all  baptized  at  the 
same  time  at  my  home  on  the  Watauga. 

My  friends,  is  it  not  as  plain  as  day  that  our  only  choice  is 
to  fight  it  out  here  or  to  fight  it  out  from  here?  I  know  not 
what  others  may  choose  but  as  for  me,  I  give  my  voice  and 
my  vote  to  fight  it  out  here  !  I  shall  be  the  last  man  to  leave. 

Captain  Rains:  We  are  all  with  you,  Colonel!  Let’s  fight 
it  out  here ! 

Two  German  pioneers,  Stump  and  Mansker,  said:  Pe  sure 
we  coom  to  stav.1 

And  so  the  saving  remnant  remained  at  their  posts  of  duty 
and  never  gave  up  their  small  ship  of  State.  After  a  long 
and  tempestuous  voyage  they  brought  her  at  last  into  a  safe 
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harbor ;  but  during  the  stormy  passage  and  when  things  were 
at  their  worst  many  a  sail  was  riven  and  all  her  masts  went 
by  the  board. 

In  their  darkest  days  these  were  the  toasts  they  drank : 

Our  settlement :  the  Salamander,  which  lives  in  fire ! 

The  Phoenix:  which  lives  in  solitude  and  revives  from  its 
ashes.2 

It  was  the  continuous  flow  of  immigration  more  than  re¬ 
placing  their  losses  that  alone  enabled  them  to  endure  to  the 
end  and  to  have  and  to  hold  the  country. 
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ROBERTSON  GOES  TO  KENTUCKY  AND  RETURNS 
CHICKASAW S  ATTACK  FREELAND’S  STATION 
ROBERTSON  COMMANDS  ITS  SUCCESSFUL 

DEFENSE 

TRUE  to  his  promise  Colonel  Robertson  at  once  set  out  for 
Kentucky  with  several  companions,  some  from  Bledsoe’s 
Station  in  what  is  now  in  Sumner  County  just  to  the  north. 
He  took  with  him  several  pack  horses  ladened  with  dry  skins, 
pelts  and  furs,  which  constituted  the  outgoing  commerce  and 
currency  of  the  backwoods,  to  exchange  for  powder  and  lead 
and  for  a  few  other  necessities,  especially  salt,  for  civilized 
man  cannot  live  without  salt.  Before  his  return  Robertson 
visited  Harrod’s,  Boon’s  and  Bryant’s  Station  in  Kentucky. 
The  men  of  Bledsoe’s  Station  continued  on  to  Watauga  and 
came  back  with  some  accessions  of  numbers — wives  and  chil¬ 
dren.1 

The  commercial  and  financial  importance  of  furs  and  skins 
is  shown  by  the  following  item  of  history.  In  the  year  1785 
after  the  people  of  East  Tennessee  had  seceded  from  North 
Carolina,  had  organized  the  State  of  Franklin  and  declared 
its  independence  its  legislature  passed  a  statute  enacting 
among  other  things  the  following: 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  medium  of  exchange  divers 
commodities  were  made  legal  tender  as,  for  instance,  beaver 
skins  at  six  shillings  each;  raccoon  skins  at  one  shilling  and 
three  pence.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  Governor  vras  al¬ 
ways  paid  in  Mink  skins  but  it  appears  that  among  the  Acts 
of  the  Assembly,  probably  in  1787,  was  one  fixing  the  Gove- 
nor’s  salary  at  1,000  deer  skins  and  that  of  the  Secretary  at 
500  raccoon  skins.  The  same  Act  seems  to  have  provided  that 
a  justice  should  receive  four  muskrat  skins  for  signing  a 
warrant  and  the  constable  one  mink  skin  for  serving  it.2 

Mrs.  Craighead,  Robertson’s  daughter,  in  her  narrative,3 
says  that  Robertson  also  went  as  far  East  as  the  Holston 
settlements,  intending  to  go  on  to  North  Carolina  to  ask  the 
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Legislature  for  a  regiment  of  soldiers  but  learned  that  he  had 
been  misinformed,  that  the  Legislature  was  not  then  in  ses¬ 
sion  and  would  not  be  until  the  next  year. 

Robertson  made  this  trip  to  Kentucky  not  only  to  obtain 
powder  and  lead  but  also  to  learn  the  news  about  the  war  in 
the  East,  the  prospects  of  American  success  and  what  aid  in 
time  of  need  might  be  had  from  Virginia’s  General,  George 
Rogers  Clark,  who  with  a  small  force  of  four  hundred  men, 
put  under  his  command  by  Governor  Patrick  Henry,  had 
already  conquered  (1778-79)  the  Illinois  country,  what  is  now 
Indiana  and  Southern  Ohio,  and  had  sent  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Colonel  Hamilton,  in  irons  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  where  he  was  treated  with  some  rigor  because  he  was 
notorious  as  a  hair-buying  Colonel. 

Robertson  also  wished  to  consult  with  Clark  how  best  to 
conciliate  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  to  whom  Clark  had  given 
offense  by  building  Fort  Jefferson  in  their  country  on  the 
Mississippi  River  five  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
without  first  purchasing  the  land  from  the  Indians,  although 
Virginia’s  Governor,  Thomas  Jefferson,  had  directed  that 
should  be  done  before  the  fort  was  built.3 

Robertson  procured  the  powder  and  lead  and  lashed  it  se¬ 
curely  with  the  diamond  hitch  to  the  pack  saddles.  This  dia¬ 
mond  hitch  is  now  a  lost  art  and  mystery  in  the  East  but  is 
still  in  use  on  the  trails  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  It  is  an  artful  way  of  tying  and  fastening  a  pack  on  the 
back  of  a  horse. 

Part  of  Robertson’s  then  homeward  bound  path  lay  across 
the  snow-covered  and  wind-swept  barrens  of  Kentucky  and 
part  of  it  through  the  cane  brakes  of  Tennessee.  With  two 
or  three  white  companions  and  one  faithful  negro  servant 
who  usually  accompanied  him  on  all  of  his  journeys  he  passed 
across  fresh  Indian  trails  and  saw  their  still  smoldering  camp 
fires  but  his  guardian  angel  was  still  with  him  and  he  met 
with  no  untoward  event  either  going  or  returning.  If  as  the 
Arabs  say  a  man’s  fate  is  written  on  his  skull  then  his  final 
hour  as  there  recorded  had  not  yet  arrived  nor  was  his  work 
yet  accomplished  nor  the  day  of  his  destiny  over. 

Returning  he  crossed  the  Cumberland  River  at  the  Bluffs 
(Nashville)  January  15,  1781.  Learning  that  his  wife  with  a 
newly  born  child  was  at  Freeland’s  Station,  a  mile  or  two 
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north,  he  hastened  there  to  greet  them.  Just  four  days  pre¬ 
vious,  on  January  11,  1781,  Mrs.  Robertson  had  given  birth  to 
a  son,4  the  first  white  child  born  in  Nashville,  afterwards 
known  as  Dr.  Felix  Robertson.  He  lived  until  July  10,  1865, 
eighty-four  years. 


The  news  of  the  ColoneFs  arrival  had  reached  his  family  in 
advance  of  his  own  appearance,  for  someone  had  seen  him  as 
he  was  being  ferried  across  the  river  and  had  carried  the 
news.  lie  was  welcomed  not  only  by  his  own  family,  but  by 
everyone  both  at  the  Bluffs  and  at  Freeland’s  Station.  When 
finally  he  had  seen  his  newly  born  son  and  was  assured  of  the 
well-being  of  his  wife,  it  was  time  to  ask  and  to  answer  ques¬ 


tions  and  while  this  was  going  on  he  allowed  his  individual 
powderhorn  to  be  handed  round,  the  main  supply  brought 
from  Kentucky  being  yet  with  the  pack  horses  at  the  Bluffs. 
He  also  had  a  few  spare  bullets  in  his  buckskin  pouch  and  to 
both  bullets  and  powder  his  friends  and  neighbors  helped 
themselves  economically  and  sparingly.  To  some  extent  the 
Pioneers  were  necessarily  communists  in  practice.  If  any 
man  owned  a  broadax,  a  crosscut  saw,  an  auger,  or  any  other 
necessary  tool  of  steel,  more  valuable  to  pioneers  than  gold 
or  silver,  although  it  might  be  nominally  his  property,  in 
use  and  practice  it  belonged  to  the  station  and  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Thomas  Sharp  Spencer,  the  giant  man  with  the  big  feet, 
was  one  of  the  early  hunters  and  explorers  of  the  Cumberland 
Country.  Occasionally  he  had  companions  but  generally  he 
was  a  strange  and  solitary  figure,  entirely  self-sufficient  and 
self-reliant,  living,  hunting  and  fighting  entirely  alone  in  the 
depths  and  shadows  of  the  mighty  forests.  For  some  time 
his  habitation  was  a  very  large  hollow  sycamore  tree  in  Sum¬ 
ner  County.  When  once  a  friend  bided  with  him  for  a  short 
time,  helped  him  plant  a  patch  of  corn  and  then  wished  to 
return  whence  he  came,  Sjjencer  went  with  him  towards  the 
north  as  far  as  the  barrens  of  Kentucky  and  set  his  feet  in 
the  right  path.  But  this  friend  had  lost  his  hunting  knife 
and  had  nothing  with  which  to  skin  or  butcher  game,  so 
Spencer  broke  his  own  knife  in  two  and  gave  1o  his  depart¬ 
ing  friend  a  piece  of  the  precious  metal  worth  more  under 
the  circumstances  than  rubies  or  diamonds.5 

The  lawyers  of  Tennessee  have  handed  down  this  tradition 
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of  special  pleading,  which  also  shows  the  scarcity  and  the 
value  of  iron  in  Pioneer  days. 

One  Pioneer  sued  another  in  an  action  arising  out  of  a 
bailment;  because  as  he  alleged  the  defendant  had  borrowed 
the  plaintiff’s  skillet  and  had  returned  it  in  a  broken  condi¬ 
tion  due  to  the  defendant’s  negligence. 

To  this  declaration  the  defendant  filed  three  separate  pleas 
in  substance  as  follows : 

X.  Defendant  for  plea  says  he  never  borrowed  the  said  skil¬ 
let,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  plaintiff  in  his  declaration  hath 
alleged. 

2.  And  for  further  plea  the  defendant  says  that  the  said 
skillet  was  broken  when  he  borrowed  it. 

3.  And  for  a  still  further  plea  the  defendant  says  that  said 
skillet  was  whole  when  he  returned  it. 

Illustrating  also  the  rule  of  Law  that  the  defendant  may 
file  as  many  pleas  as  he  has  (or  claims  that  he  has)  defenses 
and  that,  too,  even  though  one  plea  may  contradict  another, 
yet  if  any  one  plea,  taken  alone,  is  sufficient  on  its  face  and  is 
sustained  by  the  preponderance  of  all  of  the  evidence  then 
the  defendant  has  made  good  his  defense,  the  plaintiff  is  cast 
and  he  must  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  action  because  he  raised 
a  false  clamor. 

Robertson  did  not  get  home  an  hour  too  soon,  for  on  the 
night  following  his  arrival  the  Indians  made  an  attack  on 
Freland’s  Station  where  he  had  gone  as  above  stated  to 
greet  his  wife  and  children.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Craighead, 
has  left  us  an  account  of  this  attack,  which  is  as  follows : 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  men  to  place  their  dogs  on  the 
outside  of  the  fort  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
Indians.  Colonel  Robertson  and  his  wife  had  retired,  she 
telling  him  of  the  things  that  had  transpired  in  his  absence. 
The  dogs  outside  the  fort  were  incessantly  barking.  She  ob¬ 
served  finallv  that  there  must  be  Indians  about.  lie  said  no ; 
•/ 

that  the  Indians  were  never  known  to  attack  a  fort  on  such  a 
moonlight  night  as  that  was  and  at  the  same  time  observed 
that  wolves  were  howling.  His  wife  replied  that  there  was  a 
certain  dog  that  was  never  known  to  bark  at  night  except 
when  Indians  were  about. 

Such  dog  lovers  and  dog  users  as  the  Robertson  family 
know  the  individual  voice,  or  mouth  as  they  express  it,  of  each 
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and  every  dog  in  their  packs  though  there  may  be  as  many 
as  fifty. 

The  dogs  were  running  backward  and  forward  as  if  some¬ 
thing  were  pursuing  them.  Colonel  Robertson  at  length  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  would  get  up  and  make  an  investigation.  He 
opened  the  door  into  the  inside  of  the  fort.  His  house  was 
next  to  the  corner  where  the  fort  gate  stood.  After  opening 
this  door  very  carefully  he  found  that  the  fort  gate  was  open 
and  he  supposed  that  they  must  have  used  some  stratagem 
but  he  could  not  account  for  it  unless  one  Indian  had  got  on 
the  shoulder  of  another  and  thus  got  into  the  fort  and  opened 
the  gate.  First  he  thought  that  the  gate  had  been  left  open 
by  neglect,  but  he  kept  perfectly  still  until  he  could  see  that 
the  Indians  were  about.  The  moon  was  shining  very  brightly 
and  it  shone  so  as  to  throw  outside  shadows  across  the  cracks 
of  the  gate.  He  distinctly  saw  the  shadows  of  the  Indians 
moving  backwards  and  forwards  behind  the  gate.  He  ap¬ 
prehended  that  some  of  the  Indians  were  in  the  fort  attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  the  horses  out  before  attacking  the  fort.  Too  much 
eagerness  to  gather  in  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  has  lost  many 
a  battle. 

Colonel  Robertson  instantly  closed  the  door  and  shouted  a 
loud  command : 

To  Arms !  Indians  in  the  fort ! 

He  ordered  Major  Lucas  to  take  command  of  the  other  end 
of  the  fort.  The  doors  of  the  fort  houses  that  opened  into 
the  fort  were  made  of  clapboards  and  the  light  shone  through 
these  cracks  from  the  fire  that  was  within.  As  soon  as  the 
Indians  found  that  they  were  discovered,  they  commenced 
firing  into  the  door.  Several  balls  went  through  the  cracks 
or  chinks  between  the  logs  and  passed  within  eight  inches  of 
Mrs.  Robertson’s  head. 

There  was  a  negro  woman  servant  to  Mrs.  Robertson  lying 
on  the  floor.  Colonel  Robertson  ordered  her  to  throw  the 
children  under  the  bed  and  also  to  dash  a  pail  of  water  on 
the  fire.  He  requested  a  Mr.  White  to  go  to  one  of  the  port¬ 
holes  while  he  went  to  the  other.  The  Colonel  unplugged 
his  porthole  and  fired,  killing  one  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  White 
was  not  so  fortunate;  he  unplugged  his  but  was  not  quick 
enough.  The  Indians  fired  into  the  porthole  and  knocked  so 
many  splinters  into  his  eyes  that  he  thought  himself  wounded. 
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The  Indians,  foiled  at  this  place,  ran  to  the  other  side  of  the 
fort  and  made  an  attack  in  that  quarter  and  also  attempted 
to  set  several  houses  on  fire. 

Colonel  Robertson’s  negro  man  was  sleeping  in  a  house  that 
was  not  finished.  When  he  heard  the  alarm  he  ran  out  into 
the  fort,  but  seeing  the  fort  gate  open,  ran  back;  but  as  he 
came  again  to  the  door  to  look  out  was  shot  down.  Recause 
there  was  a  large  fire  in  the  house  he  could  be  seen  \  ei  y 
plainly  by  the  Indians.  They  then  attempted  to  set  that  house 
on  fire  but  were  foiled  by  the  continual  shooting  from  the 
fort.  Major  Lucas,  hearing  such  a  heavy  fire  on  that  house, 
ran  to  its  relief,  but  just  as  he  got  to  the  door  where  the 
negro  was  shot,  he  fell,  pierced  through  the  thigh  with  a  mus¬ 
ket  ball,  and  before  he  could  get  up  was  shot  three  or  four 
times  more.  He  died  that  morning  just  before  day. 

After  some  four  or  five  hours  of  fruitless  attempts  the  In¬ 
dians  left;  but  returned  to  the  western  side  of  the  fort  where 
the  settlers  had  their  corn  cribbed  and  fodder  stacked  and  set 
it  all  on  fire.  And  they  also  shot  all  the  cattle  they  could 
find.  Then  they  left,  yelling  with  hellish  fury. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Indians  carry  off  their  dead  after 
a  battle ;  hence  it  could  not  be  ascertained  how  many  of  them 
were  killed.  There  were  some  men  who  came  from  the  Nash¬ 
ville  fort  next  morning  to  give  aid  if  necessary. 

After  consultation  Colonel  Robertson  thought  it  best  to 
leave  Freeland’s  Station  and  go  to  the  Nashville  fort.  The} 
packed  up  their  things  on  what  few  horses  they  had  left,  for 
nearly  all  of  their  horses  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  the 

night  before. 

With  the  men  guarding  both  van  and  rear  the  women  and 
children  went  with  them.  After  they  had  crossed  the  Lick 
Branch  and  were  ascending  the  higher  ground  they  were  fired 
on  by  a  large  party  of  Indians ;  however,  they  were  too  far  off 
to  do  any  injury.  The  whites  supposed  that  was  done  with 
the  view  of  scattering  them.  Those  who  were  on  horseback 
started  in  a  full  gallop  for  the  fort  Mrs.  Robertson,  who 
was  one  of  them,  had  her  infant,  Felix,  five  days  old,  in  her 
arms  and  a  little  negro  boy  behind  her.  She  had  not  noticed 
the  boy  for  some  time  and  when  she  did  she  found  that  he  hac 
fallen ‘off  but,  looking  behind  her,  she  saw  a  woman  leading 
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him  by  the  hand  and  both  running  as  fast  as  they  could. 
They  all  got  to  the  fort  in  safety. 

Thus  ends  Mrs.  Craighead’s  narrative  of  the  attack  on 
Freeland’s  Station.6 

Because  the  Indians  were  wholly  dependent  upon  some 
white  nation  for  their  powder  and  lead  and  were  often  very 
short,  they  practiced  the  greatest  economy  and  fired  with  the 
lightest  possible  charges  of  powder ;  and  for  that  reason  when 
they  did  take  a  long  shot  they  seldom  did  any  harm.  To 
creep  up  close  and  shoot  from  cover  was  their  method  and 
fifty  yards  was  about  their  limit  of  effective  fire.  Because 
of  the  light  charge  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  the  report  of  an 
Indian  gun.7 

.This  attack  on  Freeland’s  Station  was  made  by  the  Chicka- 
saws.  It  was  their  last,  for  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  with 
them  in  1783  at  Nashville,  and  thereafter  they  were  the  firm 
friends  and  faithful  allies  of  Robertson  and  his  fellow-settlers 
on  the  Cumberland. 

Their  Chief,  Piomingo,  was  loyally  attached  to  General 
Robertson. 

The  Chickasaws  made  this  attack  because  white  men  had 
seized  part  of  their  territory,  without  their  consent,  and  built 
thereon  the  fort  on  the  Ohio  River  already  mentioned. 
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CHARLOTTE  REEVES  ROBERTSON 

Wife  of  General  James  Robertson,  who  made  the  journey  on  the  “Adventure” 

to  join  her  husband  at  Fort  Nashboroujrh 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

MRS.  JAMES  ROBERTSON  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF 

THE  BLUFFS 


THE  date  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bluffs  was  April  2,  1781; 

just  about  one  year  after  the  good  boat  “  Adventure,  T’ 
commanded  by  Colonel  Donelson,  had  completed  its  voyage 
to  Nashville.  During  the  night  of  April  1,  1781,  a  numerous 
party  of  Cherokee  Indians  lay  in  ambush  near  the  fort,  then 
located  about  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Church  Street  in  Nash¬ 
ville.  In  the  morning  three  of  them  approached  the  fort, 
fired  and  ran  off,  but  keeping  all  the  while  in  full  sight,  mani¬ 
festly  seeking  to  attract  as  much  attention  as  possible  rather 
than  to  avoid  it  by  taking  to  the  bush.  This  was  evidently  a 
dare  to  come  out  and  fight  and  was  so  regarded  by  the  white 
men  in  the  fort. 

It  certainly  was  not  wise  not  only  to  let  the  Indians  take 
the  initiative  but  also  to  fall  in  with  the  plans  of  the  enemy. 
Here  if  ever  the  better  part  of  valor  was  discretion  which 
plainly  dictated:  Hold  the  fort.  But,  throwing  discretion  to 
the  winds,  about  twenty  men  left  their  stronghold  and  sallied 
forth  on  horseback  to  accept  the  challenge  and  give  battle. 
The  few  Indians  in  sight  had  retreated  towards  what  is  now 
called  South  Nashville;  and  that  way  the  white  men  pursued 
in  the  direction  of  Broad  Street.  At  or  near  the  junction  of 
Demonbreun  and  Broad  Streets  these  few  retreating  Indians 
made  a  stand  and  then  the  whites  dismounted  to  fight,  since 
accurate  rifle  shooting  from  horseback  is  a  very  rare  thing, 
the  movements,  even  the  breathing  of  the  horse,  making  this 
next  to  impossible;  but  as  they  dismounted  they  were  fired 
upon  from  ambush  by  a  considerable  body  of  Indians.  As 
these  Indians  were  then  under  cover  and  in  position  to  fire 
with  deliberate  aim  that  first  volley  probably  did  the  whites 
the  most  damage.  They  returned  the  fire  but  their  shooting 
was  with  a  corresponding  disadvantage  and  by  contrast  was 
probably  quite  ineffectual ;  their  muzzle-loading  flintlock  guns 
were  now  empty.  Their  horses  had  galloped  off  and  what  had 
been  cavalry  was  thus  quickly  converted  into  infantry.  Im- 
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mediately  another  party  of  Indians  with  a  warwhoop  dashed 
forth  from  hiding*  in  the  brush  and  attempted  to  head  off  and 
catch  the  horses,  which  were  going*  north  towards  the  French 
Lick  or  Sulphur  Bottom.  Quite  a  number  of  Indians  follow¬ 
ing  the  horses  passed  close  by  the  fort ;  finding  the  gates  closed 
they  made  no  effort  to  attack  it  but  passed  on.  Indians 
seemed  to  prize  the  white  man’s  horses  even  more  than  the 
white  man’s  hair.  There  was  a  large  number  of  dogs  in  the 
fort,  hounds,  bear  dogs  and  fierce  curs  selected  and  bred  for 
their  courage  and  trained  in  the  sport  desperate  for  dogs  of 
bear  hunting.  These  dogs,  one  and  all  faithful  to  their  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  man’s  best  friend,  at  the  first  sounds  of  the 
battle  outside,  the  crack  of  the  rifles,  and  the  warwhoop  of  the 
savages,  instinctively  understood  what  was  going  on  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  their  excited  running  to  and  fro  their  barking, 
yelping  and  howling  their  keen  desire  to  be  let  out  of  the  fort 
that  they  too  might  take  their  proper  part  in  the  fight.  There¬ 
upon  Mrs.  James  Bobertson  with  great  and  rare  presence  of 
mind  opened  wide  the  gate  so  that  they  might  all  go  out  at 
once ;  thus  she  let  slip  her  dogs  of  war :  like  so  many  arrows 
shot  at  the  enemy  away  they  flew  toward  the  Indians,  the 
whole  pack,  some  forty  or  fifty  of  them,  in  full  cry — Kedgill 
and  Boper,  Tiger  and  Trailer,  Barker  and  Bellman,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them — for  they  were  all  there,  not  a  single  slacker 
in  the  whole  kennel.  The  forest  primeval  and  the  hills  again 
echoed  and  re-echoed  their  yell  of  defiance  as  they  went 
bravely  on  with  the  real  joy  of  battle  in  their  hearts.  The 
Indian  warwhoop  was  completely  outdone  by  the  musical  dis¬ 
cord  of  the  Pioneers’  pack. 

So  fierce,  so  sudden  and  wholly  unexpected  was  their  onset 
that  the  naked  savages,  unaccustomed  to  this  kind  of  warfare, 
were  taken  entirely  by  surprise  and  were  altogether  discon¬ 
certed.  They  dared  not  shoot  at  the  dogs,  lest  by  thus  empty¬ 
ing  their  guns  they  should  give  to  the  white  men  a  decided 
advantage.  But  these  dogs  would  not  be  denied;  fierce  as  a 
pack  of  ravenous  wolves,  they  must  have  the  Indians’,  un¬ 
divided  attention  if  the  Indians  would  save  whole  their  skins. 

The  result  was  that  the  minds  of  the  enemy  were  so  dis¬ 
tracted  and  diverted  by  these  four-footed  friends  and  allies 
that  they  neglected  the  opportunity  that  their  excellent  strat¬ 
egy  and  skillful  tactics  had  brought  so  easily  within  their 
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grasp;  and  now  (thanks  to  dogs  and  horses)  the  white  men 
were  able  to  beat  a  hasty  but  successful  retreat  to  their  fort 
when  but  a  few  minutes  before  they  seemed  face  to  face  with 
certain  defeat  and  inevitable  destruction.  However,  they  left 
five  of  their  dead  on  the  field  but  brought  off  two  that  were 
wounded. 

As  Mrs.  Robertson’s  reserve  and  victorious  battalion  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fort  she  let  them  in  at  the  gate,  called  each  dog 
by  his  name  and  patted  his  head  as  a  recognition  and  reward 
for  his  timely  courage  and  efficient  aid — a  very  present  help 
in  time  of  trouble,  saying : 

Thanks  be  to  God  that  he  gave  Indians  a  fear  of  dogs  and  a 
love  of  horses!  I  thank  God  it  was  no  worse.  What  a  de¬ 
liverance  ! 

The  horses  were  so  badly  frightened  and  stampeded  that 
the  Indians  succeeded  in  capturing  only  a  very  few  of  them 
and  when  everything  had  quieted  down  and  the  Redskins 
were  gone  most  of  the  horses  presented  themselves  again  at 
the  fort.  But  the  savages  carried  off  as  trophies  five  scalps 
and  five  good  guns  of  the  whites  that  were  slain.  The  Indian 
dead,  buried  in  shallow  graves,  were  afterwards  found  near 
the  battle  field. 

Ransack  the  history  of  the  whole  world  from  the  first  syl¬ 
lable  of  recorded  time,  and  where  will  you  find  any  women 
more  heroic  than  these  wonderful  wives  of  the  pioneers — so 
high  of  heart,  so  firm  and  resolute  of  purpose  in  the  presence 
of  death  and  danger  ? 

Is  there  any  cause  for  wonder  that  the  sons  of  such  women 
overwhelmed  with  complete  defeat  the  very  flower  of  the 
British  army  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans! 

By  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bluffs  the  Cum¬ 
berland  settlements  were  saved  from  annihilation  because 
they  had  prepared  in  advance  their  fort  when  this  first  de¬ 
termined  attack  with  vastly  superior  forces  was  made  upon 
them.  They  recognized  too  the  hand  of  Providence,  using 
as  its  instruments  its  bruc  creations  and  also  the  heart,  mind 
and  soul  of  one  sensible,  alert,  helpful  and  indomitable 
woman.  The  white  men  came  verv  near  losing  all  by  bravelv 
but  foolishly  sallying  forth  from  their  stronghold  at  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  their  enemies.  They  were  never  again  guilty  of 
the  like  folly.1 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 

WHY  ROBERTSON  MADE  THE  SALLY 

WHEN  the  writer  had  compiled  from  the  printed  authori¬ 
ties  the  foregoing  account  of  the  Battle  of  the  Bluffs  a 
state  of  perplexity  was  left  by  this  unanswered  question: 

Why  did  a  man  with  Colonel  Robertson’s  reputation  for 
hard  common  sense  and  a  character  happily  combined  of  cool 
courage  and  caution  make  such  an  obvious  mistake,  such  an 
egregious  military  blunder? 

He  was  throughout  his  whole  life  reputed  to  be  one  of  those 
blessed  men : 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune’s  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please. 

For  if  there  were  no  possible  explanation  of  Colonel  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  conduct  in  leaving  the  security  of  the  fort  with  its 
palisades  and  block  houses  and  sallying  forth  with  only  twen¬ 
ty  men  to  fight  the  unknown  and  undiscovered  forces  of  the 
enemy  concealed  in  the  woods,  then  he  could  hardly  escape 
criticism  and  censure  for  being  easily  taken  in  and  enticed  by 
so  very  weak  an  invention  of  the  enemy.  But  there  is  an  ex¬ 
planation  since  discovered  in  a  MS.  authority;  and  that  ex¬ 
planation  lies  in  the  total  absence  of  all  military  discipline, 
an  absence  that  always  existed  among  the  militia  of  the  fron¬ 
tier.  In  the  nature  of  things  there  could  be  no  such  discipline, 
for  in  the  first  place  there  was  no  organized  government  back 
of,  paying  and  controlling  this  militia.  It  was  merely  a  vol¬ 
untary  association  of  backwoodsmen  who  had  loosely  banded 
themselves  together  for  their  own  mutual  protection.  For  a 
part  of  their  time  they  were  hunters,  for  another  part  farm¬ 
ers,  and  for  a  third  part  (when  danger  was  imminent)  they 
were  soldiers.  They  were  never  professional  soldiers  such 
as  live  in  barracks ;  always  drilling  and  always  preparing  for 
the  day  of  battle,  subject  at  all  times  to  the  orders  and  under 
the  eyes  of  commanding  officers,  representing  and  regularly 
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commissioned  by  a  well-organized  and  powerful  government. 
On  the  contrary  these  frontiersmen  lived  with  their  families 
in  their  own  log  cabins  on  terms  of  perfect  social  equality, 
fraternity,  liberty  and  familiarity  with  their  nominal  com¬ 
manders;  they  came  and  went  at  their  pleasure;  made  their 
own  livings;  supplied  their  own  clothes,  rations,  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  served  without  pay.  Above  all — they  nomi¬ 
nated  and  elected  their  own  officers  whose  only  privileges  and 
distinctions  were  titular  rank  and  the  privilege  of  leading  in 
battle.  These  officers  were  the  advisers  and  counselors  but  in 
no  proper  sense  the  commanders  of  their  men. 

This  being  the  general  situation  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
to  read  the  following  account  of  what  took  place  within  the 
fort  just  before  The  Battle  of  the  Bluffs.  The  narrative  was 
written  by  Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  son  of  General  Robertson, 
and  is  preserved  as  an  ancient  and  original  document  in  the 
Draper  MS.  and  never  before  published. 

In  the  Fort 

It  was  discovered  that  Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Fort;  two  being  seen  by  a  negro  man  and  the  horses 
and  cattle  showing  the  alarm  usual  from  Indian  presence. 
One  of  the  inhabitants  going  out  a  little  after  light  the  next 
morning  was  fired  at  by  one  or  two  Indians  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards  or  more.  They  expected  the  whites  to 
immediately  issue  for  the  pursuit  of  them  which  was  the 
advice  of  some  of  the  men  but  Robertson,  more  wary  and  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  the  Indian  character,  opposed  this  course ; 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  from  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  in 
thus  carelessly  firing  at  such  a  distance  and  showing  them¬ 
selves  without  any  necessity  for  it — that  it  was  their  intention 
to  draw  the  men  from  the  fort,  they  being  in  sufficient  force 
to  defeat  them. 

This  cautious  and  prudent  advice  was  construed  (or  feigned 
to  be  so)  by  some  of  the  men  the  effect  of  fear  not  prudence; 
and  but  a  short  time  elapsed  before  some  of  Colonel  Robert¬ 
son’s  friends  informed  him  that  such  opinions  were  not  only 
whispered  about  but  spoken  openly  by  Captain  James  Lieper. 

He  at  once  saw  that  if  his  personal  courage  were  doubted 
that  it  would  frustrate  the  possibility  of  his  sustaining,  his 
settlement  in  the  country  and  that  defeat  could  be  but  little 
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worse.  He  went  at  once  to  Captain  Lieper  and  told  him  what 
he  had  heard,  enforced  by  argument  the  correctness  of  his  own 
view,  concluding  by  requesting  every  man  to  prepare  for  im¬ 
mediate  action.  That  he  still  retained  his  first  opinion  but 
others  were  entitled  to  theirs  and  he  was  ready  and  willing 
to  put  the  matter  to  test. 

Twenty  immediately  mounted  their  horses  and  sallied  forth 
and  as  the  last  man’s  head  disappeared  in  descending  the  deep 
ravine  towards  the  South,  and  what  is  now  Broad  Street,  the 
report  of  guns  reached  the  ears  of  the  anxious  women  who 
were  watching  their  march.  The  Indians  were  in  ambush  in 
the  ravine. 

Dr.  Felix  Robertson  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
action  substantially  as  above  written. 

A  like  display  of  this  lack  of  discipline  among  the  Pioneer 
Militia  was  exhibted  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Blue  Licks, 
Kentucky,  the  next  year,  August  19,  1782.  Colonels  Boon, 
Todd  and  Trigg  were  in  a  serious  council  as  to  their  best 
course  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  the  ques¬ 
tion  being  whether  it  were  not  wise  to  wait  for  re-enforce¬ 
ments  that  they  were  expecting  under  Colonel  Logan.  A  rash, 
hot  head,  Major  McGary,  spurred  his  horse  into  the  river  that 
separated  them  from  the  Indians,  raised  the  warwhoop  and  in 
a  voice  of  gay  confidence  exclaimed : 

All  those  who  are  not  cowards  will  follow  me ;  I  will  show 
them  where  the  Indians  are. 

The  militiamen  followed  him.  All  counsel  and  command 
were  at  an  end. 

The  result  was  one  of  the  most  (if  not  the  most)  disastrous 
defeats  every  suffered  by  Pioneer  arms.  The  white  men  lost 
60  to  70  killed  and  8  to  12  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  slain 
were  both  Colonels  Todd  and  Trigg  and  also  a  son  of  Daniel 
Boon.1 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 
MAJOR  JOHN  COCKRILL 


JONG  the  twenty  men  who  rode  out  of  the  fort  with 
Colonel  Robertson  to  accept  the  Indian  Challenge  on 


April  2, 1781,  was  John  Cockrill,  a  courageous  man,  who  soon 
became  a  leader  among  the  pioneers  and  rose  to  the  1  ank  of 
Major  in  that  frontier,  Indian  fighting  militia.  He  bore 
himself  well  on  this  day  as  he  did  on  all  other  days  when  in  the 
presence  of  danger  and  he  was  attended  by  that  good  fortune 

which  proverbially  follows  brave  men. 

A  short  time  after  this  Battle  of  the  Bluffs,  as  it  was  called, 
because  Nashville  is  situated  on  the  limestone  bluffs  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  John  Cockrill  married  Ann  Johnson,  the 
widowed  sister  of  Colonel  Robertson,  who  then  had  thiee  small 
Johnson  children,  all  girls,  by  her  first,  husband.  Majoi  John 
Cockrill,  by  his  marriage  with  the  widow  Johnson,  became 
the  progenitor  of  a  very  prominent  and  distinguished  family , 
with  one  strong  branch  in  Arkansas  and  another  in  Tennessee. 
It  was  one  of  the  favorite  and  repeated  preachments  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  (and  he  was  both  a  student  and  writer  of  history) 
—that  society  is  constantly  strengthened  and  renewed  from 
its  roots  rather  than  from  the  light  branches  and  quivering 
leaves  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  which  today  are,  and  tomorrow 
are  not.  General  Forrest,  the  greatest  natural  soldier  of  The 
War  between  the  States,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith;  and 
Sergeant  York,  Tennessee’s  World  War  hero,  is  a  blacksmith 
and  the  son  of  a  blacksmith.  He  got  his  strength  at  the  forge. 
Mussolini,  the  Redeemer  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  world ’s  most 
prominent  figures  today,  is  the  son  of  a  blacksmith— lus 
mother,  a  school-teacher.  Many  an  European  title  of  nobility 
was  originally  founded  on  some  public  service  or  some  deed 
of  daring  less  than  those  displayed  by  either  Cockrill,  Forrest 

or  York. 


Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay; 
Princes  and  Lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade — 
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A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made — 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 

When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 

Major  Cockrill  started  to  write  his  autobiography,  but  only 
a  fragment  has  come  down  to  us.  A  copy  of  this  was  furnished 
to  the  writer  by  one  of  his  descendants,  Mr.  A.  G.  Ewing  of  the 
Nashville  bar,  together  with  genealogical  entries  from  his 
family  Bible,  which  entries  will  be  found  in  an  appendix. 

Copy  of  Manuscript  by  John  Cockrill 

Nashville,  July  27,  1833. 

This  is  a  sketch  of  part  of  my  life  from  my  17th  year,  1774, 
the  day  after  a  tremendous  big  frost.  About  the  3rd  or  4th 
of  May,  as  my  father  and  step-father  were  both  dead  and  left 
a  very  poor  family,  so  in  course  there  was  nothing  left  for 
me,  so  my  mother  bound  me  to  a  blacksmith  and  I  staid  with 
him  well  on  five  years  and  learned  that  trade  and  also  to  make 
guns,  but  I  was  drafted  in  the  time  [of  war]  I  believe  twice — 
I  went  one  time  to  Watauga  as  the  Indians  had  attacked  that 
fort — I  helped  to  carry  in  one  of  the  wounded  on  Holster  as 
we  went  along  on  the  way  to  Watauga.  Then  I  went  on  an¬ 
other  trip,  I  think  they  said  we  were  to  join  Gen.  McIntosh’s 
army  against  the  Indians.  We  traveled  in  snow  knee  deep 
and  was  out  a  good  part  of  the  winter  and  had  ran  out  of  pro¬ 
visions;  there  was  six  days  I  had  not  as  much  nourishment 
as  would  make  one  good  meal  and  three  days  without  one 
mouthful.  The  news  came  from  the  General:  Discharge  the 
damn  sons  of  bitches  and  don’t  give  them  a  mouthful  to  eat; 
but  the  officers  said,  take  as  much  flour  as  will  do  you.  We 
did  so  but  the  weather  w^as  so  bad  we  could  not  get  along  fast ; 
but  I  got  home  and  served  out  my  time  [with  the  blacksmith] 
and  one  other  year  and  got  fixed;  and  in  the  fall  of  1779  I 
came  to  this  country  from  Virginia  where  I  learned  the  trade. 
The  first  winter  we  had  peace ;  but  at  corn-planting  time  the 
Indians  began;  they  were  bad  and  every  2  or  3  weeks  they 
would  be  doing  some  mischief,  either  killing  or  wounding  or 
stealing  horses ;  then  in  the  spring  of  81  there  came  333  against 
us;  there  were  only  40  men  in  the  fort  at  that  time;  6  or  7 
were  gone  to  hunt  their  town  [the  Indian  town]  to  get  some 
horses,  for  they  had  got  most  of  ours.  These  40  were  all  that 
lived  on  this  side  of  the  Cumberland ;  of  this  40,  20  of  us  went 
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out  to  meet  them  not  knowing  their  number ;  they  were  lying 
behind  the  bank  of  the  branch  just  from  the  stone  bridge  up  to 
where  it  turns  towards  the  tan-yard,  then  in  a  circle,  so  as  to 
surround  [us]  and  did  come  very  near  it.  They  came  in  about 
3  or  4  steps  of  me ;  I  dodged  to  the  river  bank ;  3  pursued  me 
and  I  had  gained  2  or  3  steps  and  turned  round  where  there 
was  three  in  a  row.  I  fired  and  killed  the  foremost  one  if  no 
more ;  and  they  were  shooting  and  knocking  about  among  our 
men,  and  killed  six  before  we  got  in  the  fort;  then  we  killed 
33  of  them  before  they  went  off.  There  was  one  of  our  men  in 
their  nation,  he  gave  us  the  account.  Then  there  was  some 
contrary  folks,  and  would  not  join  to  make  corn,  and  we  were 
in  a  bad  way  for  we  got  out  of  bread  again ;  at  first  it  was  9 
or  10  months  we  had  none;  and  in  the  fall  of  ’81  was  hard 
times,  for  the  Indians  were  still  very  bad,  and  our  bread  ran 
out.  There  was  for  a  while  they  were  so  bad  we  could  scarce¬ 
ly  go  out  but  what  they  would  shoot  at  us.  As  it  happened 
that  I  married  a  woman  in  the  year  1780  that  had  three  chil¬ 
dren.  It  had  been  three  days  that  we  had  very  little  to  eat. 
I  gathered  up  my  tools,  I  went  in  from  my  shop.  As  it  was 
the  children  were  following  their  mother  about  the  cabin  and 
saying,  Mammy,  I’m  hungry.  I  said,  I  can’t  stand  that;  I 
must  have  meat  or  die ;  so  I  took  my  gun  and  started  my  wife 
and  several  others  said,  You  had  better  come  back;  you  will 
never  see  the  fort  again.  I  said:  The  children  are  starving, 
I  must  go;  I  can  see  as  good  as  the  Indians  and  I  will  not 
follow  any  path  so  they  cannot  waylay  me ;  so  I  went  on  and 
got  something  like  3  or  4  miles;  shot  one  bear  down  but  ibgot 
up  and  got  away;  so  I  could  not  find  it;  then  I  was  hunting 
along  and  came  across  another,  and  killed  that,  and  cut  off  his 
skin  and  with  most  of  the  meat  to  it,  wrapped  it  up  in  the  skin 
and  took  it  on  my  back  and  carried  it  home,  and  cut  it  from 
the  skin  and  weighed  it;  and  I  had  brought  one  hundred 
pounds  on  my  back;  and  they  came  around  us  as  my  wife  was 
helping  to  cut  it,  they  said,  Do  give  me  a  little ;  some  would 
say,  I  have  had  nothing  for  3  or  4  days;  and  others  said, 
My  children  are  starving;  my  wife  said,  What  shall  we  do?  I 
said,  Divide  it  out,  only  save  us  some  for  tomorrow ;  I  think 
the  Indians  are  gone,  for  I  saw  no  sign  of  them,  and  I  will  go 
again  tomorrow;  so  we  went  on  for  a  while  and  got  provisions. 
A«*ain  I  have  had  several  ups  and  downs  with  the  Indians ; 
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they  shot  at  me  five  different  times ;  once  up  the  river  on  Goose 
Creek ;  there  were  7  of  them  and  7  of  us,  none  of  us  got  hurt, 
only  I  fell  down  and  sprained  my  ankle  chasing  them.  We 
killed  three  of  them  and  took  20  horses  from  them  they  had  got 
from  three  companies  of  our  hunters  that  they  had  defeated 
the  night  and  morning  that  we  met  them.  In  the  defeats  they 
killed  and  wounded  2  or  3  of  our  men.  Another  time  here  at 
Nashville  where  I  think  there  were  40  or  50  guns  fired  at  me 
.  and  never  so  much  as  touched  my  clothes.  I  know  of  another 
time  here  by  the  penitentiary,  they  shot  my  mare  through  the 
neck.  Then  another  time  I  was  out  in  the  day  on  a  scout  and 
some  of  our  men  stopped  out  to  try  to  waylay  the  Indians  as 
we  had  found  signs  of  them,  and  they  sent  me  home  to  let  the 
folks  know  that  they  were  trying  to  waylay  them ;  but  the  In¬ 
dians  had  got  by  that  place,  and  as  I  went  home  in  the  night, 
4  or  5  shot  at  me  not  10  or  12  steps ;  never  struck  me  nor  my 
horse.  Another  time  myself  and  2  men  went  out  to  see  if  we 
could  see  any  signs  of  them  as  they  had  been  very  much 
about  for  several  weeks;  and  out  by  that  lick  where  Chas. 
Bosley  lives,  about  10  or  12  shot  at  me  as  I  was  about  70  or  80 
yards  nearer  to  them  than  the  other  men.  They  shot  me 
through  the  arm  and  side  but  touched  no  bones ;  shot  my  mare 
through  the  brains  as  she  was  wheeling  and  threw  her  on  my 
leg  and  [she]  held  me  till  they  got  in  about  6  steps  of  me.  I 
got  loose  and  rose  up  with  my  gun  and  killed  the  nearest  one 
to  me  and  that  surprised  the  others ;  so  I  got  off  and  got  home.1 
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CHAPTER  XXXYI 
THE  PIONEERS’  DOGS 

IT  was  not  only  at  the  Battle  of  the  Bluffs  that  the  Pio¬ 
neers’  dogs  proved  ever  faithful  and  of  the  whole  animal 
creation  man’s  most  affectionate,  devoted  and  self-sacrificing 
friends.  The  hunters’  dogs  became  astonishingly  wise  from 
their  intimate  association  with  and  the  training  by  their  own¬ 
ers  ;  they  learned  immediately  to  sense  the  presence  of  danger 
from  the  countenance,  the  attitude  and  bearing  of  their  mas¬ 
ter  ;  by  his  silence,  his  listening  attitude  and  his  cautious  step. 
And  then  too  the  dog,  especially  the  hound,  had  one  highly 
developed  sense  that  the  master  had  not  which  made  him  in 
that  regard  altogether  his  master’s  superior, — his  sense  of 
smell.  In  daylight  or  in  darkness  his  nose  would  detect  the 
hidden  Indian  lying  in  ambush  or  stealthily  approaching  un¬ 
der  the  cover  of  the  cane  brake.  His  sleep  was  also  lighter 
than  his  master’s  so  that  he  was  awake,  on  his  feet,  and  sound¬ 
ing  the  alarms  at  the  slightest  noise.  By  instinct,  observa¬ 
tion,  association  and  training  the  dogs  were  hostile  to  all 
Indians.  There  were  a  great  many  dogs  in  the  settlements, 
more  dogs  indeed  than  men,  for  every  man  had  a  pack,  large 
or  small.  They  were  used  not  only  against  the  Indians  but 
also  to  trail  deer  when  the  game  began  to  get  scarce  and  could 
not  always  be  killed  by  hiding  and  watching  near  the  salt 
springs  or  licks.  Also  to  trail  wounded  game.  They  were  like¬ 
wise  used  to  hunt  bears  and  wolves  that  were  at  first  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  Harpeth  Hills  ten  or  twelve  miles  south 
of  Nashville.  Although  the  bear  hunt  was  laborious  for  men 
and  very  dangerous  for  the  dogs,  yet  both  men  and  dogs  were 
exceedingly  fond  of  it;  and  only  a  few  dogs  would  leave  the 
trail  of  a  bear  to  scent  that  of  an  Indian.  None  but  a  dog  of 
high  courage  would  fight  or  even  trail  a  bear.  The  writer  has 
seen  those  of  lesser  breed  refuse  to  take  any  notice  of  a  bear 
track,  even  when  the  bear  was  freshly  wounded  and  bleeding. 
A  famous  old  pioneer  hunter  and  Indian  scout,  Abe  Castle- 
man,  had  a  very  sagacious  and  courageous  dog,  scarcely  less 
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famous  than  her  master;  her  name  was  Redgill.  She  never 
failed  to  open  on  an  Indian  track  if  leave  were  first  given  but 
not  otherwise.  The  slut  would  indicate  silently  the  nearness 
of  Indians  and  then  at  the  signal  or  word — leaving  bear,  buff¬ 
alo,  elk  or  deer — pursue  the  savage,  always  leading  some  oth¬ 
ers  of  the  pack  with  her.  Indians  much  disliked  to  be  pursued 
by  dogs ;  they  were  in  great  perplexity  when  so  pursued.  The 
attacking  dogs  being  never  still  an  instant  but  always  in  mo¬ 
tion,  if  the  Indians  fired  at  them  with  a  rifle  the  dog  was  rare¬ 
ly  hit,  and  if  hit  but  only  wounded,  the  pack  was  often  all  the 
more  fierce  in  its  attack  and  allowed  the  Indian  no  time  to 
reload.  Then  was  the  time  for  the  white  hunter  to  do  his 
deadly  work.  Several  Indians  were  killed  under  just  such 
circumstances. 

In  fights  with  bears  hunters  were  known  to  rush  in  with 
peril  to  their  own  lives  to  relieve  their  dogs.  Rains  and 
Buchanan  had  such  a  contest  with  a  bear  and  her  cubs,  and 
they  said  they  would  prefer  to  encounter  half  a  dozen  In¬ 
dians.  Generally  speaking,  the  common  black  bear,  such  as 
was  found  in  Tennessee,  is  not  especially  dangerous  to  man, 
never  attacking  without  extreme  provocation,  such  as  a  severe 
wound  and  no  opportunity  to  get  away  or  an  attempt  to  rob 
the  mother  of  her  cubs. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
black  bear  and  the  grizzly  bear  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  for 
the  grizzly  is  the  fiercest  and  most  dangerous  of  all  of  North 
America’s  wild  animals.  He  is  also  the  most  tenacious  of  life 
and  has  been  known  to  live  long  enough  to  kill  the  hunter 
even  after  being  shot  through  the  heart.  Only  two  shots  will 
surely  and  instantly  stop  him:  one  is  a  shot  through  the  brain, 
the  other  through  the  spinal  cord. 

General  Robertson  had  a  grandson,  Charles  Dickinson  Rob¬ 
ertson  (1833-1883)  (his  mother  was  an  Erwin,  sister  of  the 
wife  of  Charles  Dickinson  killed  by  General  Jackson  in  the 
duel) — his  father  was  William  Blount  Robertson,  son  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Robertson.  This  Robertson  grandson  lived  in  Louisiana ; 
he  was  a  famous  bear  hunter  and  always  hunted  with  a  mixed 
pack  of  30  or  40  dogs  composed  of  hounds,  mainly  for  trail¬ 
ing,  and  cur  dogs  mainly  for  fighting.  When  this  yjack  had 
caught  a  bear  and  had  him  stretched  it  was  impossible  for 
the  hunter  to  shoot  the  bear  without  running  great  risk  of 
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killing  a  dog;  so  that  the  only  thing  left  for  him  to  do  was  to 
close  up,  watch  for  an  opening,  and  then  quickly  and  dex- 
trously  put  in  his  long  hunting  knife,  jump  away  and  wait  for 
another  chance.  After  this  manner  Charles  Dickinson  Rob- 
ertson  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  largely  devoted  to  his  rough 
and  exhausting  sport  killed  some  sixty-odd  bears  with  his 
hunting  knife. 

When  the  pioneer  hunter  paused,  held  his  breath,  looked 
and  listened  cautiously,  his  horse  and  dog  would  do  the  same. 
His  dog  especially  would  quickly  read  his  master’s  mind  and 
squat  or  crouch  to  the  ground.  In  hundreds  of  instances  the 
pioneer  spies  and  hunters  gave  credit  to  their  dogs  and  horses 
for  timely  alarm  and  therefore  safe  deliverance  from  the 
crafty  Indian.  They  took  especial  pride  and  pleasure  in  tell¬ 
ing  of  these  escapes  and  of  praising  their  sagacious  and  faith¬ 
ful  animals;  and  while  they  recounted  their  adventures  and 
patted  their  dogs  on  their  heads  or  smoothed  down  the  manes 
of  their  horses  a  bystander  had  little  doubt  that  these  devoted 
creatures  understood  enough  of  what  was  being  said  to  recall 
the  incidents  and  appreciate  the  compliments. 

Two  of  the  white  man’s  possessions  the  red  skins  particu¬ 
larly  dreaded,  viz. :  dogs  and  block  houses  with  small  cannon. 

You  keep  big  guns  and  dogs,  said  the  Indians,  and  in  a  fight 
they  wished  to  keep  clear  of  both  big  guns  and  dogs.1 

General  Robertson  was  himself  a  mighty  hunter,  though 
he  differed  from  Boon  in  that  respect,  for  with  Boon  hunting 
came  first;  it  was  his  major  interest.  Let  the  news  come  to 
Boon  that  in  some  unexplored  country  further  West  the  game 
was  more  plentiful  and  immediately  he  prepared  to  move  on. 
Boon  loved  solitude  for  its  own  sake  and  to  dwell  far  from  the 
maddening  crowd  and  the  haunts  of  men. 

’Tis  true  he  shrank  from  men,  even  of  his  nation. 

When  they  built  up  to  his  darling  trees 
He  moved  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 
Where  there  were  fewer  houses  and  more  ease. 

In  this  same  connection  Byron  thus  describes, 

The  Pioneer  People 

And  tall  and  strong  and  swift  of  foot  were  they, 

Beyond  the  dwarfing  city’s  pale  abortions. 

Because  their  thoughts  have  never  been  the  prey 
Of  care  or  gain;  the  gi'een  woods  were  their  portions; 
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No  sinking  spirits  told  them  they  grew  gray; 

No  fashion  made  them  apes  of  her  distortions; 

Simple  they  were;  not  savage;  and  their  rifles, 

Though  very  true,  were  not  yet  used  for  trifles. 

Motion  was  in  their  days;  rest  in  their  slumbers, 

And  cheerfulness  the  handmaid  of  their  toil; 

Nor  yet  too  many  nor  too  few  their  numbers; 

Corruption  could  not  make  their  hearts  her  soil: 

The  lust  which  stings,  the  splendor  which  encumbers, 

With  the  free  foresters  divide  no  spoil; 

Serene,  not  sullen,  were  the  solitudes 
Of  this  unsighing  people  of  the  woods. 

Boon  emigrated  to  Missouri  in  1795  after  losing  all  his  lands 
in  Kentucky  because  he  was  too  ignorant  or  too  careless  to 
take  the  necessary  surveying  and  legal  steps  to  protect  his 
titles. 

Missouri  was  then  Spanish  territory  and  Boon  became  a 
subject  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain,  held  Span¬ 
ish  office,  and  received  a  gift  from  Spain  of  8,500  acres  of 
land.  But  here  again,  having  learned  nothing  by  experience, 
he  neglected  the  necessary  legal  steps  and  forms  and  after 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803  his  title  was  held  void  under 
the  United  States  law  and  he  again  lost  his  possessions. 

Because  of  his  public  services  as  a  Pioneer  the  United 
States  on  his  petition  stating  his  destitute  circumstances  gave 
him  800  acres. 

Many  legends  and  fictions  grew  up  around  the  name  of 
Daniel  Boon,  some  of  them  while  he  yet  lived:  for  instance, 
an  Eastern  newspaper  published  a  premature  account  of  his 
death  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  died  on  his  knees  with  his 
rifle  resting  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  while  he  was  watching  at  a 
lick,  aiming  at  a  deer.  It  was  said  that  he  had  equipped  his 
rifle  with  a  white  bone  sight  to  aid  his  old  and  failing  eyes. 

This  account  was  read  to  Boon  and  he  remarked : 

I  would  not  believe  that  tale  if  I  told  it  myself.  My  sight  is 
now  too  poor  to  hunt.2 

Robertson,  in  contrast  to  Boon,  was  most  hospitable;  he 
named  his  home  Traveler’s  Rest;  he  loved  men,  loved  society, 
was  a  natural  leader  and  organizer  in  both  peace  and  war;  the 
builder  of  a  commonwealth,  and  delighted  most  to  see  his 
settlement  grow  stronger  and  stronger;  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  it  should  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State 
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and  have  its  bright  particular  star  shine  in  the  constellation 
of  stars  on  the  sky-blue  field  of  the  national  flag. 

But  still  his  relaxation  was  hunting ;  he  always  kept  a  pack 
of  hounds  and  he  loved  to  hear  their  deep-mouthed  utterance 
as  they  followed  the  deer  or  the  bear. 

"With  singular  persistence  as  a  dominant  trait  this  love  of 
the  chase  has  run  with  most  of  his  blood  as  a  marked  charac¬ 
teristic  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  generation  and  it  is  not  yet  bred 
out. 

The  writer  knew  one  gentleman  that  married  a  great  grand¬ 
daughter  of  General  Robertson  who  would  never  permit  his 
son  to  own  a  hound  lest  this  hunting  instinct  should  be 
aroused  come  to  the  surface,  take  possession  of  him  and  be¬ 
come  a  dissipation. 

Mark  Robertson  Cockrill,  son  of  Major  John  Cockrill,  was  a 
nephew  of  General  Robertson,  the  son  of  his  sister  Ann.  He 
was  born  December  2,  1788,  and  died  June  27,  1872.  He  was 
a  successful  man  of  affairs ;  wise,  practical,  and  level-headed. 
He  was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  have  foresight  and  can 
look  into  the  seeds  of  time  and  say  which  grain  will  grow 
and  which  will  not. 

In  his  day  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  his 
county  not  in  any  one  respect  only  but  in  every  way;  finan¬ 
cially,  socially  and  politically  he  was  a  leading  man — none 
stood  higher  or  had  greater  influence.  In  politics  he  was  an 
old  line  Whig.  Tennessee  was  a  Whig  State  until  Andrew 
Johnson’s  powerful  stump  speaking  converted  it  to  Democra¬ 
cy,  a  feat  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  never  able  to  accomplish. 

A  few  miles  below  Nashville  there  is  a  bend  in  the  Cumber¬ 
land  River  which  embraces  about  4,000  acres  of  very  rich 
land.  In  General  Robertson’s  lifetime  this  was  owned  by  him 
as  his  homestead  and  was  known  as  Robertson’s  Bend.  After¬ 
wards  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers  but  his  nephew 
Mark  Robertson  Cockrill  had  an  ambition  again  to  acquire  it 
and  being  a  very  capable  man  he  succeeded  in  so  doing. 
Thereafter  it  was  known  as  Cockrill ’s  Bend. 

His  son,  the  late  Mark  S.  Cockrill,  told  the  writer  that  his 
father  was  in  the  habit  of  informing  his  young  sons  about  his 
business  and  its  problems  under  the  guise  of  consultations 
with  them;  which  was  a  practice  highly  helpful  to  the  boys, 
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even  if  they  did  not  throw  much  light  on  the  questions  in¬ 
volved. 

Sometime  during  Buchanan’s  administration  Mr.  Cockriil 
called  in  his  sons  and  said:  Boys,  you  know  we  have  several 
cotton  plantations  in  Mississippi  and  a  good  many  slaves  on 
them;  but  those  lands  are  wearing  out  and  every  year  they 
show  diminishing  returns;  now  we  can  sell  those  lands  and 
with  the  proceeds  buy  an  equal  or  greater  quantity  of  fresh 
and  better  lands  in  Arkansas  which  when  cleared  will  pro¬ 
duce  twice  as  much.  What  do  von  sav;  shall  we  sell  the  Mis- 
sissippi  lands,  buy  land  in  Arkansas  and  move  our  negroes 
there  ? 

They  replied:  Father,  the  way  you  state  it  the  question 
answers  itself. 

Very  well ;  but  I  have  no.t  yet  stated  the  whole  case.  In  my 
judgment  a  great  war  is  brewing  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  involving  in  its  issue  the  question  of  the  entire  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  and  since  the  North  has  a  white  population  of 
more  than  four  to  one  as  compared  with  the  South  and  has 
material  resources  and  wealth  in  even  greater  proportion; 
and  since  the  spirit  of  the  times — as  shown  by  the  action  of 
England  in  freeing  her  own  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
South  Africa — is  clearly  against  us ;  and  the  whole  flood  of 
foreign  immigration  constantly  flowing  into  the  North  and 
West  is  also  against  us;  it  is  my  judgment  that  the  Northern 
view  will  prevail  and  all  of  our  negroes  will  be  given  their 
freedom.  Now  in  consideration  of  that  condition  of  affairs 
would  it  not  be  wiser  still  to  sell  both  land  and  slaves  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  excepting,  say,  a  dozen  of  the  middled-aged  men ;  they 
to  be  used  in  clearing  up  the  four  thousand  acres  that  we  have 
here  in  Cockriil ’s  Bend  and  putting  it  all  in  blue  grass?  Then 
when  the  war  comes  and  the  negroes  are  freed  we  will  not 
lose  very  much  and  that  grass  will  raise  sheep,  cattle,  horses 
and  mules  enough  to  support  us  all  even  if  the  slaves  are  lost. 
What  do  you  say  to  that? 

The  bovs  answered  in  substance:  If  vou  feel  well  assured 
about  this  coming  war  and  its  results,  then  it  is  plain  enough 
that  the  course  you  have  indicated  is  the  only  one  to  pursue. 

And  wise  man  that  he  was,  he  did  that  very  thing;  so  that 
when  the  war  did  come  it  found  one  voyager  on  life’s  troubled 
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seas  with  his  ship  in  a  snug  harbor,  all  sails  reefed  and  every 
anchor  cast  to  windward. 

He  was  the  only  one  ever  heard  of  that  had  both  the  vision 
to  foresee,  and  the  decision  of  character  to  act  on  what  he 
foresaw.  After  the  event  (for  all  men  are  wise  after  the 
event)  there  were  many  who  declared  that  they  too  had  seen 
the  cloud  on  the  horizon  that  was  at  first  no  bigger  than  a 
man’s  hand;  and  they  too  had  correctly  read  its  forebodings; 
but  if  so  why  did  they  not  act!  Good  views  are  very  little 
better  than  good  dreams  unless  translated  into  acts. 

On  another  occasion  in  the  year  1853  Mr.  Cockrill  had  as  his 
guest  for  a  day  a  number  of  General  Robertson’s  descendants 
and  others  from  Louisiana;  among  them  Judge  William 
Blount  Robertson,  a  grandson  of  General  Robertson,  and  also 
present  was  the  father  of  the  writer  from  whom  he  had 
this  story.  The  time  was  May  or  June — that  season  when 
Middle  Tennessee  always  puts  on  her  newest  and  gayest  cloth¬ 
ing  and  is  most  ready  to  receive  company  on  whom  her  beauty 
and  her  charm  never  fail  to  make  a  most  pleasing  impression. 

Mr.  Cockrill  took  his  guests  all  over  his  large  blue  grass 
farm,  showed  them  his  flocks  and  herds  of  pedigreed  sheep  in 
which  he  excelled,  cattle  and  horses,  and  when  they  had  seen 
and  admired  it  all  Judge  Robertson  heaved  a  sigh  and  said: 

It  it  truly  a  magnificent  estate ;  but  it  is  rather  saddening  to 
reflect  that  we,  the  descendants  of  General  Robertson,  might 
have  kept  it  in  his  immediate  family  or  else  might  have  re¬ 
gained  it,  as  you  have  done,  if  we,  one  and  all,  had  not  been 
so  fond  of  and  preoccupied  with  following  old  Roper  and 
all  the  rest  of  our  hounds ! 

Mr.  Cockrill  had  a  young  son,  James  Robertson  Cockrill, 
who,  his  father  thought,  had  rather  too  much  of  this  family 
failing,  so  he  called  his  son  : 

Come  here,  Jimmy,  come  here;  I  want  you  to  hear  what 
your  cousin,  Judge  Robertson,  is  saying! 

Mr.  Cockrill  was  the  father  of  seven  children,  four  sons 
and  three  daughters,  all  of  whom  have  passed  away;  but 
numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  all  worthy 
people  and  good  citizens,  still  survive ;  among  them  Albert  G. 
Ewing,  who  is  a  prominent  lawyer  of  the  Nashville  bar. 

He  also  has  now  living  a  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Edward  W. 
Foster,  one  of  Nashville’s  most  eminent  dames,  a  lady  of 
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great  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  always  ready,  able  and 
willing  to  do  her  full  share  in  every  good  work  for  the  bet¬ 
terment  of  the  community. 

In  Arkansas  there  is  a  branch  of  this  Cockrill  family  de¬ 
scended  from  Major  John  Cockrill  and  his  wife,  Anne  Robert¬ 
son,  that  has  produced  several  generations  of  very  strong 
men,  one  of  whom,  Sterling  Robertson  Cockrill  (1804-1891) 
was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas.  Among 
Southern  judges  his  opinions  stand  in  the  first  rank  and  when 
he  died  he  left  a  son  who  is  said  to  be  even  an  improvement  on 
his  father,  being  a  still  abler  man.  His  name  is  Ashley  Cock¬ 
rill,  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 

A  Hunter’s  Letter 

The  letter  that  follows  will  show  how  fond  General  Robert¬ 
son’s  descendants  were  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera¬ 
tion  of  horse  and  hound,  rod  and  gun,  forest  and  stream ;  in¬ 
deed  it  was  the  family  dissipation;  and  while  less  harmful 
than  other  forms  of  dissipation,  still  it  was  in  them  so  domi¬ 
nant  a  trait  as  to  completely  suppress  another  that  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed  to  go  with  Scotch  blood,  viz. : 

Get  all  you  can  and  what  you  get  hold ; 

It’s  the  stone  that  turns  all  your  lead  into  gold. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  was  William  Joseph  Sharp; 
his  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Tennessee  Robertson, 
daughter  of  William  Blount  Robertson,  son  of  General  James 
Robertson,  and  the  letter  was  addressed  to  Judge  William 
Blount  Robertson,  a  grandson  of  General  James  Robertson. 
The  gentleman  fox  hunter  referred  to  as  “Uncle  Ed”  was 
also  a  grandson  of  the  General.  He  was  three  times  elected 
to  Congress.  He  died  immediately  after  his  third  election 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Matthews  Rob¬ 
ertson,  who  held  the  place  for  twenty  years. 

These  Robertsons  were  much  given  to  camp  hunting  and  on 
such  occasions  this  was  the  favorite  toast  of  William  Joseph 
Sharp,  the  writer  of  the  letter  about  to  be  quoted : 

A  venison  stew, 

A  chosen  few, 

And  a  life  in  the  woods  for  me. 
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A  Hunter’s  Letter 

Mount  Magnolia  Plantation,  Feb.  6th,  1861. 
Judge  William  Blount  Robertson, 

West  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Bear  Uncle : 

I  expect  I  will  have  to  get  you  to  waive  protest  on  the  note 
you  endorsed  for  me  last  year.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  Lucien 
Marionneaux  and  I  will  go  down  and  see  what  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  him  about  the  15th  inst.  It  is  due  1  &  4 
March  next  and  perhaps  he  may  want  a  new  note ;  if  so  I  will 
let  you  know  in  due  time. 

I  have  not  had  much  hunting  lately  the  weather  has  been  so 
very  bad.  However,  I  have  found  a  place  where  I  can  have 
some  good  jack  snipe  shooting.  I  went  out  this  morning  and 
killed  12  and  missed  a  good  many  on  account  of  not  having 
shot  the  proper  size.  I  was  shooting  No.  5  shot.  But  there 
were  plenty  of  birds  and  good  grounds.  Turkeys  will  soon 
begin  to  gobble  now  if  this  weather  continues  and  then  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  some  fun.  I  want  to  go  out  to  Tickfaw  early  in 
March  and  just  live  on  turkeys.  Won’t  you  go  along  and 
take  a  side  bone? 

I  have  not  seen  uncle  Ed  [Robertson]  lately  but  I  can  hear 
him  every  now  and  then  blowing  his  horn  for  Old  Roper, 
and  going  fox  hunting.  I  think  he  has  sort  o’  quit  me  because 
I  won’t  go  fox  hunting  with  him.  I  told  him  sometime  ago 
that  times  were  too  hard  to  fox  hunt;  that  when  I  did  hunt  I 
wanted  to  hunt  something  that  would  pay;  that  if  he  would 
say  driving  [deer]  I  was  in  but  I  was  not  in  for  a  fox  hunt. 

A  few  mornings  after  I  heard  him  early  and  I  answered  it 
with  three  squeals  [i.e.,  three  blasts  on  the  hunter’s  horn — 
meaning  always — come  to  me] — to  come  in  and  take  coffee. 
But  he  held  up  his  head  and  went  on  as  usual  and  tried  to 
blow  all  my  dogs  away  and  did  get  two  of  the  best.  But  I  had 
enough  left,  so  I  went  on  and  took  a  drive ;  and  by  ten  o  ’clock 
we  had  a  tine  fat  doe.  And  he  went  back  about  ten  o’clock 
dry .  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  Can’t  you  come  out  some 
time  when  you  are  down  and  spend  a  night? 

Your  nephew,  W.  J.  Sharp. 

This  letter  turns  backward  the  tide  of  time  and  transports 
us  in  an  instant  to  an  age  that  is  gone,  soon  to  be  not  even  a 
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memory;  and  we  hear  in  that  distant  past  those  horns,  as  in 
elf  land  faintly  blowing’. 

Within  less  than  a  month  after  this  letter  was  written  Lin¬ 
coln  was  to  be  inaugurated;  war  between  the  States  was 
almost  certain;  all  that  the  South  had  was  at  stake—its 
industrial,  its  social  and  its  political  life,  system  and  organiza¬ 
tion;  but  these  things  were  trifles  light  as  air,  not  worth  a 
moment’s  consideration,  so  long  as  there  were  plenty  of  jack 
snipe  on  good  ground  to  be  winged,  foxes  to  be  chased,  fat 
does  to  be  killed  and  wild  turkeys  about  to  gobble  in  the  piney 
woods  of  Tickfaw. 

Truly  hunting  in  those  days  was  the  serious  business  of 
these  Robertsons  and  their  philosophy  of  life  was : 

Take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we 
die.  Consider  the  ravens:  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap; 
which  neither  have  storehouse  nor  barn;  and  God  feedeth 
them :  how  much  more  are  ye  better  than  the  fowls?  Consider 
the  lilies  how  they  grow :  they  toil  not,  they  spin  not ;  and  yet 
I  say  unto  you  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed 
like  one  of  these. 

This  is  the  Gospel  of :  Take  no  thought  for  your  life. 

Borrowing  and  Lending  Money 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be: 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend : 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

The  rich  ruleth  over  the  poor  and  the  borrower  is  servant 
to  the  lender. 

But  Rockefeller’s  Reminiscences  show  that  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  if  he  had  not  been  a  great  borrower  of  money,  he  would 
not  have  become  the  richest  man  in  the  world  of  his  genera¬ 
tion;  but  he  borrowed  money  to  use  most  actively  in  the  turn¬ 
over  of  his  very  profitable  and  intelligently  directed  business 
in  a  rapidly  growing  country  and  city  where  all  values  were 
being  enhanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Under  such  conditions 
repeated  and  assured  success  increased  both  his  commercial 
skill  and  courage  to  dare,  and  dare  again,  and  dare  forever, 
and  to  borrow,  and  to  borrow  again,  and  to  borrow  forever. 

But  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  borrowing  by  a 
young  man  with  his  purse  supplied  by  the  bounty  ot  an  in¬ 
dulgent  father  just  sarting  out  on  his  travels  or  entering  a 
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foreign  university  like  Laertes ;  or  by  a  country  gentleman 
passing  the  time  away  in  the  delights  of  the  chase  and  paying 
interest  on  money  not  put  into  any  productive  business.  That 
way  leads  to  a  mortgaged  and  an  embarrassed  estate  and  the 
end  thereof  is  bankruptcy. 

Such  an  interest-bearing  obligation  may  be  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  lender,  but  a  very  bad  thing  for  the  borrower; 
because  without  ceasing  the  interest  continuously  grows 
against  him  even  while  he  sleeps  and  his  debt  plows  on  Sunday 
for  his  creditor. 

The  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  condemned  the  taking  of  in¬ 
crease,  usury  or  interest  as  a  crime  and  classed  it  along  with 
adultery,  incest,  extortion  and  the  taking  of  gifts  to  shed 

blood. 

In  those  days  of  the  Old  Testament  legislation  relating  to 
debtor  and  creditor  was  so  harsh  and  cruel  that  debt  frequent¬ 
ly  resulted  in  the  selling  into  slavery  of  the  debtor  and  his 
entire  family  when  he  could  not  pay  his  debts. 

Any  law  is  very  like  a  garment  in  this :  that  it  is  good  or 
bad  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  tit  the  people  and  the 
times  for  which  it  is  made.  So  that  a  law  altogether  for¬ 
bidding  increase,  usury  or  interest  may  have  been  a  good  law 
for  a  people  who  were  nomads  and  herdsmen  in  the  deserts  oi 
Arabia  or  just  learning  the  beggarly  rudiments  of  a  crude  and 
elementary  agriculture  in  Palestine  where  there  was  scarcely 
any  money  in  circulation  and  where  the  laws  of  debtor  and 
creditor  were  as  barbarous  and  oppressive  as  just  above  in¬ 
dicated  ;  and  yet  a  law  forbidding  altogether  the  taking  of  in¬ 
terest  might  be  quite  impracticable  and  highly  injurious  in  a 
more  advanced  state  of  society  and  civilization,  having  a  moie 
adequate  supply  of  currency  and  very  much  milder  laws  for 
the  unfortunate  debtor. 

And  so  in  the  parable  of  the  talents  we  find  Jesus  Christ 
himself  commending  as  laudable  thrift  the  putting  of  money 
at  usury  or  interest. 

To  the  Younger  Generations  of  Robertsons 

If  ever  that  other  characteristic  of  your  Scotch  blood  shall 
rise  to  the  surface  and  strenuously  assert  itself — the  trait 
of  acquisitiveness — (aye  ganging  and  aye  getting)— and  you 
shall  in  real  earnest  take  to  technical  training,  bookkeeping 
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and  accounts,  and  shall  then  pursue  the  elusive  dollar  with  the 
same  determination,  skill  and  persistence  with  which  your 
elders  who  have  passed  on  trailed  the  deer,  the  bear,  the  wild 
cat,  the  fox  and  the  wild  turkey  (the  most  wary  of  all  wild 
game) — 

Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 

Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 

then  in  that  day  Robertsons  shall  be  known  as  multimil¬ 
lionaires  and  Captains  G  eneral  of  High  Finance :  which  is  but 
to  say,  whenever  you  choose  to  put  off  the  primitive  man  and 
become  so  far  civilized  as  to  acquire  and  beget  a  taste  for  the 
city  and  the  pursuits  of  its  game  instead  of  that  of  the  forest 
and  the  held:  then  vour  blood  will  tell  but  in  a  new  and 
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strange  direction.  Thereby  you  will  lose  much  but  you  will 
also  gain  much.  The  horn  of  the  hunter  may  no  longer  be 
heard  upon  the  hill;  you  may  not  then  inhale  the  fresh  forest 
air  on  a  dewy  morning;  nor  see  the  sun  rise  even  once  a  year — 
perhaps  not  once  in  a  lifetime — but  you  will  learn  more  of  the 
hearts  and  haunts  of  men  and  their  motives.  Whether  you 
will  learn  to  love  them  more  is  quite  another  matter.  At  all 
events  you  will  be  more  sophisticated — and  wiser  if  sadder 
men ;  and  you  will  be  more  in  harmony  w7ith  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  you  live  for  it  is  an  age  when  men  all  over  the 
world  tend  to  gather  in  cities.  Before  the  invention  of  the 
rairoads  and  steamships  it  v7as  sometimes  difficult  to  supply 
food  to  millions  of  people  gathered  in  the  very  few  cities  of 
the  world  having  so  large  a  population. 

It  is  a  consummation  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  when 
you  do  come  to  know7  the  cities  vrell  you  vdll  learn  to  cherish 
a  view  so  wise,  tolerant,  large  and  charitable  that  you  will 
see  the  better  side  of  mankind,  rather  than  to  approve  and 
adopt  the  statements  of  the  cynic  poet : 

Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendship  all  a  cheat, 

Thy  smile’s  hypocricy,  thy  word  deceit! 

Otherwise  all  that  would  be  left  for  a  Robertson  to  do 
would  be  to  retire  sad  and  disconsolate  to  the  pile  of  stones  at 
Old  Roper’s  grave  and  repeat  the  concluding  lines  of  the 
poem  just  quoted: 
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To  mark  a  friend’s  remains  these  stones  arise: 
I  never  knew  but  one — and  here  he  lies. 


Or  else : 


This  prayer  at  least  the  gods  fulfill 
That  when  I  pass  the  flood  and  see 
Old  Charon  by  Stygian  coast 
Take  toll  of  all  the  shades  who  land, 

Your  loving,  faithful  barking  ghost 
May  leap  to  lick  my  phantom  hand. 

There  is  so  much  good  in  the  worst  of  us, 

And  so  much  bad  in  the  best  of  us, 

That  it  ill  behooves  any  of  us 
To  talk  about  the  rest  of  us. 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother  man, 

Still  gentler  sister  woman; 

Tho’  they  may  gang  a  kennin’  wrang, 

To  step  aside  is  human. 

Those  who  greatly  succeed  in  the  cities  are  neither  very 
sour  nor  very  cynical,  the  cities  hold  up  many  rich  and  glitter¬ 
ing  prizes  that  fire  the  imagination,  for  all  strong,  able  and 
industrious  young  men  who  can  adapt  themselves  to  city  way  s 
and  work  with  city  people ;  but  this  is  not  always  an  east 
thing  to  do  for  a  young  man  who  has  an  antagonistic  heredity 
running  back  for  many  generations. 

A  little  country  girl*  fresh  from  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
was  sent  to  Denver  to  go  to  school.  For  two  days  she  was 
shown  the  way  to  and  from  school;  on  the  third  day  she  was 
shown  to  school  but  left  to  find  her  way  back  by  herself.  Sue 
got  lost  and  when  her  friends  found  her  weeping  bitterly  the} 
enquired  what  was  the  matter,  to  which  she  replied:  I  lost  the 
trail.  Blessed  be  the  sweet  innocence  of  this  Bocky  Mountain 
wild  flower !  Let  us  hope  that  next  year  she  was  not  painting 
her  cheeks  and  her  lips  and  smoking  cigarettes  and  that  she 
mav  never  need  either  the  counsel  or  the  protection  of  Judge 
Lindsey’s  celebrated  juvenile  court.  That  she  may  never 
again  lose  the  trail  in  the  city  streets ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

SOME  OF  ROBERTSON’S  WORK  AS  A  LEGISLATOR 

IN  1784  AND  1785 


FTER  a  suspension  of  about  three  years  the  Court  and 


-La.  Government  of  Notables  which  the  Pioneers  had  erected 
by  mutual  written  covenant  in  1780  convened  again,  and  made 
the  following  minute  entry: 

North  Carolina,  Cumberland  River,  January  7th,  1783. 

The  manifold  sufferings  and  distress  that  the  settlers  here 
have  from  time  to  time  undergone,  even  almost  from  our  first 
settling,  with  the  desertion  of  the  greater  number  of  the  first 
adventurers,  being  so  discouraging  to  the  remaining  few 
that  all  administration  of  justice  seemed  to  cease  amongst  us ; 
which,  however  weak,  whether  in  constitution,  administra¬ 
tion,  or  execution,  yet  has  been  construed  in  our  favor,  against 
those  whose  malice  or  interest  would  insinuate  us  a  people 
fled  to  a  hiding  place  from  justice;  and  the  revival  of  it  is 
again  recommended;  and  now  having  a  little  respite  granted 
and  numbers  returning  to  us;  it  appears  highly  necessary 
that  for  the  common  weal  of  the  whole,  the  securing  of  peace, 
the  performance  of  contracts  between  man  and  man,  together 
with  the  suppression  of  vice,  again  to  revive  our  former  man¬ 
ner  of  proceedings  pursuant  to  the  plan  agreed  upon  at  our 
first  settling  here ;  and  to  proceed  accordingly  until  such  time 
as  it  shall  please  the  Legislature  to  grant  us  the  salutory  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  law  duly  administered  amongst  us  by  their  authority. 
*  *  *  Accordingly  there  met  at  the  time  and  place  aforesaid 
Colonel  James  Robertson,  Captain  George  Freeland,  Thomas 
Molloy,  Isaac  Linsey,  David  Rounseville,  Heydon  Wells, 
James  Maulding,  Ebenezer  Titus,  Samuel  Barton,  Andrew 


Ewin.2 


Because  of  the  desertion  of  the  greater  number  of  the  first 
adventurers  and  because  up  to  the  last  information  just  before 
the  enactment  of  the  statue  of  1784,  about  to  be  mentioned, 
the  Indians  had  already  killed  62,  very  few  men  were  left  to 
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defend  the  settlements;  at  one  time  not  more  than  70.2  The 
Cherokees  could  muster  about  2,000  and  the  Creeks,  5,000. 
They  were  the  two  most  hostile  tribes. 

But  because  this  small  remnant  of  the  original  settlers  were 
always  steadfast,  standing  by  Colonel  Robertson  to  the  last 
extremity,  even  after  4  4  the  greater  number  of  the  first  ad¬ 
venturers”  had  deserted  him,  these  faithful  few  (/0)  togethei 
with  those  who  had  fallen  (62),  with  nineteen  others,  some  of 
whom  had  come  a  little  late  and  some  had  only  lecently  come 
of  age,  the  total,  151,  constitute  Davidson  County’s  Pioneer 
Roll  of  Honor;  and  Robertson,  being  sent  as  Representative 
to  the  North  Carolina  Legislature,  saw  to  it  that  this  Roll  of 
Honor  was  officially  recognized,  recorded  and  rewarded;  for 
in  1784  he  procured  the  passage  of  a  statue  after  a  favorable 
commmittee  report  granting  640  acres  ot  land  without  money 
and  without  price  (except  only  surveyor’s  fees  and  office 
charges)  to  each  and  every  one  of  the  ^0  original  settleis 
that  still  survived;  to  the  heirs  and  devisees  of  the  62  who 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians;  and  also  to  the  19  others  who 
had  come  a  little  late  or  who  had  but  recently  come  of  age 
but  all  of  whom  had  borne  themselves  well  in  helping  to  hold 
and  defend  the  country.  This  applies  only  to  what  was  David¬ 
son  County,  which  county  Robertson  represented. 

The  Roll  of  Honor 

The  committee  reported: 

The  following  persons,  viz.:  John  Cockrill,  Ann  Cockrill, 
formerly  the  widow  Ann  Johnston,  Robert  Espey,  Janies 
Epsey,  John  Buchanan,  Cornelius  Ruddle,  James  Mulkeiin, 
James  Todd,  Isaac  Johnston,  John  Gibson,  Fiancis  Aim- 
strong,  John  Kennedy,  Junior,  Mark  Robertson,  William  El¬ 
lis,  James  Thompson,  James  Shaw,  James  Franklin,  Henry 
Howdishall,  Pierce  Castillo,  Morris  Shean,  William  Logan, 
David  Hood,  John  White,  Peter  Leonev,  William  Collins, 
Jonas  Menifee,  Captain  Daniel  Williams,  John  Evans,  An¬ 
drew  Thomson,  Casper  Mansco,  George  Freeland,  Daniel 
Johnston,  Edward  Swanson,  Andrew  Kellow,  I  rancis  Hodge, 
John  Mulkerin,  James  Freeland,  John  Tucker,  James  Foster, 
Amos  Heaton,  Dennis  Condry,  Frederick  Stump,  Russell  Gow¬ 
er,  Andrew  Ervin  (Ewing?),  Thomas  Prater,  Isaac. Lindsey, 
Moses  Winters,  James  Harris,  John  Browne,  Lewis  Crane, 
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John  Montgomery,  Stephen  Ray,  Daniel  Hogan,  Thomas 
Spencer,  Humphrey  Hogan,  Haydon  Wells,  Henry  Ramsey, 
John  Barrow,  John  Thomas,  William  Stuart,  Samuel  Walker, 
David  Rounsevall,  Arthur  Mc-Adoe,  James  McAdoe,  Henry 
Turner,  Samuel  Burton,  John  Dunham,  Ephraim  Pratt,  Wil¬ 
liam  Overall,  James  Robertson,  each  and  every  one  of  them, 
receive  a  grant  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land  in¬ 
cluding  their  pre-emptions  without  being  required  to  pay  any 
price  to  the  State  for  the  same,  provided  that  every  person 
receiving  such  grant  shall  pay  the  office  and  surveyor’s  fee 
for  the  same. 

And  the  committee  are  further  of  the  opinion  that  the  heirs 
or  devisees  of  Zachariah  White,  Alexander  Buchanan,  James 
Leiper,  James  Harrod,  Alexander  Thomson,  David  Maxwell, 
Robert  Lucas,  Timothy  Tirrell,  William  Hood.  Edward  Gar¬ 
vin,  William  Xieley,  James  Shanklin,  Samuel  Morrow,  George 
Kennedy,  John  Robertson,  Abel  Gowen  (Gower  f),  Sen.,  Abel 
Gowen  (Gower?),  Jun.,  Nicholas  Trammell,  Philip  Mason, 
James  Turpin,  Nathan  Turpin,  Jacob  Stump,  Nicholas  Gen¬ 
try,  William  Cooper,  Jacob  Jones,  James  Mayfield,  William 
Green,  William  Johnston,  Samuel  Scott,  George  Aspie,  Wil¬ 
liam  Leighton,  John  Evans,  John  Crutchfield,  Joseph  Hay, 
John  Searcey,  Isaac  Lucas,  Patrick  Quigley,  Jacob  Stull, 
Joseph  Milligan,  Abram  Jones,  David  Fane,  Benjamin  Porter, 
Edward  Larimore,  William  Gausney,  Jonathan  Jennings, 
David  Gowin  (Gower?),  Jesse  Bialston,  Joseph  Renfrew, 
Philip  Coonrod,  William  Guasnay,  John  Bernard.  John  Lums- 
den,  John  Gilkey,  Solomon  Phelps,  James  John,  Thomas  Har¬ 
ney,  Alexander  Allerson,  John  Blackamore,  James  Fowler, 
John  McMuntry,  John  Shockley,  John  Galloway,  and  Isaac 
Lavavour,  who  were  killed  in  the  settlement  and  defense  of  the 
said  County  of  Davidson,  receive  grants  for  the  same  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  former. 

And  it  appears  that  Christopher  Gais,  Sen.,  Christopher 
Gais,  Jun.,  Jonathan  Gais,  Princes  Coke,  Mark  Nobles,  John 
Kitts,  Kasper  Bocker,  Richard  Breeze,  Isaac  Mayfield,  Sam¬ 
uel  Hollis,  Isaac  Rounsevall,  Enias  Thomas,  Joshua  Thomas, 
Caleb  Winters,  John  Buchanan,  Sen.,  John  Kennedy,  Sen., 
John  Kennedy,  Jun.,  John  Castello,  Robert  Thomson  and 
Swanson  Williams,  part  of  them  arrived  from  different  places 
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at  the  Cumberland  Settlement  soon  after  the  time  prescribed 
by  law  for  obtaining  pre-exemptions  expired  and  part  of  them 
were  there  before  the  expiation  of  the  time  but  were  under 
age;  and  as  it  appears  that  all  of  them  have  continued  there 
ever  since  their  arrival  and  assisted  in  defending  the  country, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  they  also  receive  free 
grants  of  the  same  numer  of  acres  as  those  mentioned  above 
and  be  allowed  the  liberty  of  laying  them  wherever  they  can 
***  find  vacant  lands  and  of  entering  them  with  the  entry  officer 
of  Davidson  County  on  paying  the  usual  office  fees.  All  of 
which  is  submitted.3 

It  was  so  enacted.4 

The  present  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  highly  prob¬ 
able  that  the  4 " little  respite”  mentioned  in  the  minute  entry 
was  misleading  to  Colonel  Robertson  and  his  associates  and 
led  them  to  hope  and  believe  that  at  least  the  worst  of  their 
trials  and  sufferings  were  past  and  that  therefore  the.  time 
had  arrived  to  assess  and  reward  the  services  and  merits  of 
men.  Hence  The  Roll  of  Honor  and  the  land  grants.  But  if 
they  so  thought  they  were  deceived,  for  by  far  the  worst  vas 
yet" to  come,  since  eleven  long  years  of  Indian  warfare  were 
still  in  store  for  them ;  years  filled  with  deaths,  wounds,  scalp¬ 
ing,  captures  of  women  and  children,  horse  stealings  and 
*  house  burnings.  At  the  end  of  1795  when  the  Indian  wars 
were  in  fact  just  ended  had  General  Robertson  then  under¬ 
taken  to  write  another  and  final  Roll  of  Honor  he  probabjy 
would  have  added  three  times  as  many  names  to  those  that 
this  original  roll  contained,  all  equally  deserving  of  honor¬ 
able  mention,  along  with  the  very  substantial  tribute  of  hand¬ 
some  land  grants  to  each :  but  by  that  time  no  doubt  the  best 
-  lands  all  had  been  taken  up  and  he  did  not  then  hold  any 
office  with  power  to  obtain  grants  for  his  many  brave  and 
faithful  friends,  living  and  dead,  for  Tennessee  v»as  then  a 
territory  of  the  United  States  and  Congress  alone  had  power 
to  make  such  grants.  He  was  never  a  member  of  Congress. 

Nashville  Laid  Off  and  Davidson  Academy  Founded 

Bv  a  statute  of  North  Carolina  passed  in  1784  five  com¬ 
missioners  were  appointed,  of  whom  Daniel  Smith  was  one, 
and  they  were  directed  to  lay  off  and  plat  the  town  ot  2s  ash- 
ville  General  Daniel  Smith  was  a  surveyor;  does  Nashville 
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owe  its  narrow  streets  to  liim?  For  this  purpose  they  were  to 
divide  200  acres  adjacent  to  the  French  Lick  into  lots  of  one 
acre  each  with  convenient  streets,  lanes  and  alleys.  The  lots 
were  to  be  numbered  and  subscriptions  invited  at  £4  specie 
for  each  lot  and  then  each  subscriber  was  to  be  assigned  his 
particular  lot  by  chance  and  a  public  drawing  was  to  be  held 
for  that  purpose.  However,  the  act  concluded  with  this  pro¬ 
viso  : 

That  James  Eobertson  shall  have  leave  to  choose  four  lots 
in  such  part  of  the  said  town  as  he  shall  think  proper,  for 
which  he  shall  pay  the  said  commissioners  £4  for  each  lot. 

Four  acres  were  reserved  for  the  erection  of  public  county 
buildings.5 

On  December  29,  1785,  while  James  Eobertson  was  the  rep¬ 
resentative  the  General  Assembly  of  Xorth  Carolina  passed 

An  Act  for  the  Promotion  of  Learning  in  the  County  of 
Davidson. 

The  preamble  and  the  enacting  clause  of  this  act  read: 

Whereas  the  good  education  of  youth  has  the  most  direct 
tendency  to  promote  the  virtue,  increase  the  wealth  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  fame  of  any  people;  and  as  it  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  every  legislature  to  consult  the  happiness  of  a  rising 
generation  and  endeavor  to  fit  them  for  an  honorable  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  social  duties  of  life;  and  whereas  it  is  repre¬ 
sented  to  this  General  Assembly  that  the  citizens  of  David¬ 
son  County  are  desirous  of  making  an  early  and  liberal  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  instruction  of  youth  by  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  public  seminary  in  that  county; 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same  that 
Eev.  Thomas  Craighead,  Hugh  Williamson,  Daniel  Smith, 
William  Polk,  Anthony  Bledsoe,  James  Eobertson,  Lardner 
Clark,  Ephraim  McClaine  and  Eobert  Hayes  are  declared  to 
be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  to  be  known  and  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Trustees  of  Davidson  Academy. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  the  State’s  land  in  what  is 
now  known  as  South  Nashville  was  given  as  an  endowment 
which  should  not  be  subject  to  any  tax  for  the  space  of  ninety- 
nine  years.6 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 
MISSISSIPPI  EIVEE  NAVIGATION 


TENNESSEE  has  had  three  Constitutions,  those  of  1796, 
1834  and  1870,  and  each  of  them  contains  a  solemn  dec¬ 
laration  to  this  effect: 

That  an  equal  participation  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  is  one  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  citizens  of  this 
State ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  conceded  to  any  prince,  potentate, 
power,  person  or  persons  whatsoever. 

Such  a  declaration  in  the  Constitution  of  a  single  State  of 
the  Union  with  reference  to  a  matter  of  foreign  policy  and 
relations  could  have  no  other  force  and  effect  than  to  ex¬ 
press  the  settled  conviction  and  deep  determination  of  its 
citizens;  but  back  of  it  lay  a  good  deal  of  history,  suspense, 
anxiety  and  deprivation  on  the  part  of  the  early  pioneers. 
Caldwell  in  his  Constitutional  History  of  Tennessee  says  this 
article  was  offered  by  Governor  Blount,  who  doubtless  thought 
it  good  for  politics  if  for  nothing  else;  and  it  is  barely  pos¬ 
sible  that  to  his  political  art  the  Governor  was  not  altogether 
adverse  to  adding  a  display  of  the  tinsel  of  his  literary  craft 
to  the  admiring  Pioneers  of  the  convention  and  to  the  popu¬ 
lace,  since  in  the  phrase,  “cannot  therefore  be  conceded  to  any 
prince,  potentate,  power,  person  or  persons,  whatsoever,’ ’  he 
proved  that  he  knew  how  to  call  in  apt  alliteration’s  artful  aid. 

The  Governor’s  gem  almost  rivals  the  classic  example  of 
our  school  days : 


The  Austrian  army,  awfully  arrayed, 

Boldly  with  batteries  besieged  Belgrade. 

The  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  navigate 
the  Mississippi  Eiver  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was 
of  vital  importance  to  the  western  pioneers  because  that  was 
the  only  practical  commercial  outlet  for  the  products  of  their 
forests  and  fields.  It  was  very  much  cheaper,  even  after 
primitive  roads  were  built,  to  ship  in  flat  boats  down  the 
Cumberland,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  then  by  ship 
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to,  say  Philadelphia,  than  by  wagon  over  the  mountains  with 
their  axle-breaking  and  horse-killing  grades. 

But  during  Washington’s  first  administration  Spain  claimed 
and  held  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  its  lower 
reaches,  including  New  Orleans,  and  according  to  inter¬ 
national  law,  as  then  understood  this  gave  Spain  the  right  to 
say  who  should  and  who  should  not  navigate  the  waters  be¬ 
tween  those  banks. 

Pinckney’s  treaty  which  first  settled  this  question  in  a  way 
satisfactory  to  the  United  States  was  signed  with  Spain,  Oc¬ 
tober  27,  1795. 

To  fully  understand  this  Mississippi  navigation  question 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  abstract  of  Spanish  title.  Fortu¬ 
nately  we  have  this  ready-made  to  hand  in  three  new  books  in 
which  two  students  and  investigators  have  given  us  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  their  studies,  viz.:  Jay’s  Treaty ,  by  Bemis,  Ph.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History,  Washington  University;  Pinckney's  Treaty , 
by  the  same  author  (The  Macmillan  Co.);  and  the  Spanish - 
American  Frontier ,  by  Doctor  Whitaker  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.)1  These  works  are  in  this  chapter  substantially  followed. 

The  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  near  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  kinsmen,  both  being  Bourbons ;  and 
they  had  entered  into  what  is  known  to  history  as  the  Third 
Family  Compact  in  1761,  and  an  auxiliary  military  alliance 
in  176*2,  by  the  terms  of  which  these  two  Kings  had  agreed  to 
share  all  their  territorial  profits  and  losses  as  a  result  of  the 
war  in  which  they  were  jointly  engaged  against  England. 

The  net  result  was  nothing  but  losses  to  share  and  when  on 
November  13,  1762,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid  thrust 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  King  Charles  III  the  deed  for 
the  vast  province  of  Louisiana  in  so  far  as  it  extended  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  King  Charles  III  of  Spain  said:  I 
say  no,  no,  no,  my  cousin  is  losing  altogether  too  much;  I  do 
not  want  him  to  lose  anything  in  addition  for  my  sake  and 
would  to  heaven  I  could  do  yet  more  for  him. 

When  the  Spanish  King  said  this  he  knew  full  well  that 
Louis  XV  of  France  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Louisiana: 
that  he  had  offered  it  in  vain  during  the  peace  negotiations  to 
England  in  exchange  for  Havana,  captured  by  the  British  in 
this  Seven  Years  War.  But  Great  Britain  preferred  and  took 
Florida  instead,  which  then  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
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This  Louisiana  province  from  an  economic  standpoint  had 
been  a  white  elephant  to  the  French  King,  for  it  had  cost  him 
more  every  year  than  it  brought  in  and  in  addition  to  this 
economic  burden  Louis  XY  when  unloading  it  on  his  kins¬ 
man  and  ally  had  saddled  it  with  a  servitude  just  a  few  days 
before  by  writing  into  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  England  Article  VII  as  follows : 

It  being  well  understood  that  the  navigation  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  shall  be  free  equally  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  and  to  those  of  France  throughout  all  its  length  and 
breadth  from  its  source  to  the  sea  and  particularly  that  part 
of  it  which  is  between  the  above  said  island  of  Xew  Orleans 
and  the  right  bank  of  this  river  as  well  as  entrance  and  exit 
by  its  mouth;  it  is  further  stipulated  that  the  vessels  be¬ 
longing  to  the  subjects  of  either  nation  cannot  be  stopped, 
visited  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any  tax  whatever.2 

Louisiana  therefore  changed  sovereignty  from  France  to 
Spain  burdened  with  the  servitude  thus  imposed.  Spain  did 
not  deny  this. 

But  in  1779  during  the  American  Revolution  Spain  joined 
France  in  war  against  England ;  and  it  being  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ment  arv  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations  that  war  cancels 
all  treaties  not  yet  fully  executed  between  tne  belligeient  na¬ 
tions,  Spain  saw  ready  at  hand  a  means  to  get  rid  of  this 
navigation  servitude.  Ten  years  before  the  year  1/79  Spain 
plainly  had  shown  that  she  did  not  at  all  relish  that  seivitude 
and  construed  it  so  strictly  and  literally  against  Great  Britain 
that  she  would  not  permit  a  British  ship  to  tie  to  the  Spanish 
shore  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi;  nor  a  British  officer 
or  sailor  to  set  foot  thereon,  thus  doing  whatever  she  could 
to  frustrate  and  nullify  the  right  of  navigation  from  its 

source  to  the  sea.  #  . 

Besides  this  question  of  the  right  to  navigate  the.  Missis¬ 
sippi  there  was  a  boundary  dispute  and  nothing  is  more 
fruitful  of  quarrels  between  nations. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  France  and  Spain  had  been 
rivals  in  North  America.  Spain  succeeded  in  colonizing  and 
holding  Florida  while  the  French  came  down  the  Mississippi, 
as  in  Robert,  La  Salle’s  expedition  in  1682  from  the  Great 

Lakes,  and  laid  claim  to  both  sides  of  the  ri\  or.  <  . 

The  Treatv  of  Utrecht,  1713,  contained  a  mutual  recognition 
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by  France  and  Spain  of  each  other’s  colonial  possessions  in 
North  America  but  with  no  agreed  boundaries.  And  from 
1713  to  1763  the  precise  boundary  between  Louisiana  and 
'  Florida  had  never  been  settled. 

When  the  United  States  in  1803  purchased  Louisiana  from 
France  (France  having  regained  it  from  Spain)  its  boun¬ 
daries  were  still  ambiguous.  The  boundaries  of  Florida  were 
uncertain  when  taken  over  from  Spain  by  the  British  in  1763 
and  also  when  returned  to  Spain  in  1783. 

In  the  Peace  of  Paris  1763,  closing  the  Seven  Years  War  of 
Europe,  and  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  the  American 
Colonies  (1754-1763)  Great  Britain  gave  up  her  claims  to 
anything  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  colonial  charters  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  Great 
Britain  asserted  her  right  first  as  far  south  as  31  degrees 
north  latitude  and  then  later  as  far  south  as  29  degrees. 

Spain  on  the  other  hand  claimed  that  her  northern  Florida 
boundary  extended  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River,  say 
about  321/2  degrees  north  latitude,  near  the  present  site  of 
Vicksburg;  thus  taking  in  the  southern  half  of  what  after¬ 
wards  became  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

It  is  an  old  experience  that  when  the  lands  are  wild,  abun¬ 
dant  and  of  little  value  owners  and  claimants  are  not  careful 
and  exact  about  boundaries  but  as  they  improve  and  rise  in 
value  then  it  is  another  story. 

I  do  not  care ;  I’ll  give  thrice  so  much  land 

To  any  well-deserving  friend; 

But  in  the  way  of  bargain, 

Mark  ye  me, 

I’ll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 

And  so  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
dragged  their  weary  length  along  year  after  year  concern¬ 
ing  these  two  questions  of  navigation  and  boundary  while  the 
western  settlers  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fretted  and 
chafed  and  had  their  patience  exhausted  because  the  right  to 
navigate  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea  was  a  matter  of  economic 
life  and  death  to  them;  and  yet  they  knew  that  the  Eastern 
States  were  indifferent  or  hostile  to  their  progress  and  de¬ 
velopment  and  had  shown  a  disposition  in  negotiations  to  give 
up  to  Spain  the  exclusive  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War  was  ended  and  the  late  bel- 
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ligerents  were  by  their  representatives  assembled  at  Paris  to 
negotiate  and  sign  several  treaties  of  peace,  the  allied  and 
associated  powers  on  one  side  were  France,  Spain  and  the 
United  States  and  on  the  other  side  was  Great  Britain  the 
late  enemy  of  the  other  three  but  Spain  was  allied  only  with 
France  in  that  war  and  never  with  the  United  States. 

Count  Aranda,  the  representative  of  Spain,  wrote  a  letter 
to  his  King  just  after  the  peace  was  formally  concluded  on 
September  3,  1783,  in  which  he  made 

A  Notable  Prophecy 

This  federal  republic  is  born  a  pigmy.  A  day  will  come 
when  it  will  be  a  giant,  even  a  colossus,  formidable  in  these 
countries.  Liberty  of  conscience,  the  facility  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  new  population  on  immense  lands  as  well  as  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  new  government  will  draw  thither  farmers  and 
artisans  from  all  the  nations.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  watch 
with  grief  the  tyrannical  existence  of  this  same  colossus.3 

Having  this  clear  vision  of  the  rapid  growth  and  future 
power  of  the  United  States,  Spain  wished  to  circumscribe  their 
territory  and  to  hinder  and  delay  their  growth  as  long  as  pos- 
sible  because  Spain  feared  for  her  large  possessions  in  Flor¬ 
ida  and  Louisiana,  then  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Pacific.  France  and  Spain  being  both  Latins  and  their  re¬ 
spective  Kings  being  both  Bourbons  and  closely  related,  the 
Spanish  view  was  shared  to  some  extent  by  France. 

Spain,  having  many  colonies  scattered  all  over  the  world, 
hesitated  long  before  extending  any  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
United  States  in  their  rebellion  against  England  lest  she 
should  thereby  suggest  a  similar  course  of  conduct  to  her  own 
-distant  dependencies  and  put  a  premium  on  insurrection. 
When  she  did  finally  enter  the  war  she  did  so  (as  already 
stated)  as  an  ally  of  France  alone  and  not  as  an  ally  of  the 
United  States. 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  States  finding  these  two 
i  Latin  Kings  in  sympathy  with  each  other  and  opposing  the 
vital  interests  of  the  New  Republic  commenced  separate  nego¬ 
tiations  with  Great  Britain  and  this  gave  much  umbrage  to 
the  French  minister,  which  he  expressed  in  a  sharp  note  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  our  Minister  to  France  and  also  one  of 
our  peace  commissioners;  but  Franklin  answered  with  diplo- 
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matic  skill  in  a  mild  and  conciliatory  manner  and  seemingly 
succeeded  in  turning*  away  the  wrath  of  the  Frenchman  and  in 
smoothing  out  the  incident.4 

Great  Britain  was  found  to  be  much  more  disposed  to  favor 
our  wishes  as  to  boundaries  than  either  Spain  or  France ;  so 
we  made  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  that  power. 

This  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 

States  stipulated : 

The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the 
ocean  shall  forever  remain  free  and  open  to  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Britain  agreed  that  our  western  boundary  (as  far  as  she 
was  concerned)  should  be  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  West 
and  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  North.  France  and  Spain  would 
have  preferred  the  Ohio  River  on  the  North  and  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Mountains  on  the  West. 

What  may  have  been  the  motives  behind  England’s  more 
generous  attitude  we  can  only  surmise.  She  may  have  desired 
to  make  the  Americans  better  disposed  to  renew  their  former 
commercial  relations ;  or  she  may  have  preferred  to  enhance 
the  prospects  and  power  of  a  people  sprung  from  her  own 
loins  of  the  same  race,  language  and  religion  rather  than 
her  ancient  and  hereditary  enemies,  France  and  Spain;  or 
there  may  have  been  a  complex  of  both  motives. 

But  whatever  the  motive,  England  straightway  repented  to 
a  degree  of  her  liberality  and  quickly  set  in  motion  her  pow¬ 
erful  diplomatic  machinery  to  wrest  from  our  grasp  a  large 
part  of  that  same  territory  which  she  had  agreed  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  should  be  ours.  She  probably  never  lelin- 
quished  this  thought  until  after  the  end  of  the  "Wax  of  1812. 

To  this  end  the  favorite  project  of  British  frontier  di¬ 
plomacy  during  1791-5  and  at  times  even  until  1815  was  to 
create  a  neutral  Indian  barrier  State  inside  the  recognized 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  South  of  Canda.  It  was 
designed  to  undo  the  American  territorial  triumph  in  the 
treaty  of  1783.  The  British  thus  sought  to  get  the  Americans 
to  agree  to  a  wide  Indian  zone  just  south  of  the  Canadian 
border  that  would  have  shut  the  United  States  off  from  the 
Great  Lakes  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  have  formed  an 
immense  preserve  for  the  wild  fur-bearing  animals.  England 
had  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  American  fur  tade  which  at 
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that  time  constituted  the  richest  commerce  of  this  continent. 
Her  trade  with  the  Northern  Indians  was  thoroughly  organ¬ 
ized  and  well  established  and  they  had  been  her  allies  in  the 

Revolutionary  War  and  also  in  the  War  of  1812.  Therefore 

% 

she  could  reasonably  expect,  if  she  could  point  to  this  great 
country  as  a  virtual  gift  from  her  to  them,  free  from  American 
settlement  or  encroachment,  that  she  could  easily  attach  them 
to  herself  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

But  why  she  ever  thought  the  Americans  would  so  foolishly 
sacrifice  their  own  interests  does  not  in  any  way  appear.5 

In  furtherance  of  this  policy  Great  Britain  was  always  hop¬ 
ing  for  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Americans  at  the  hands  of  these 
Northern  Indians  after  which  she  could  offer,  like  an  honest 
broker,  anxious  to  do  business,  her  good  offices  as  a  meditator 
and  peacemaker,  never  losing  sight  of  her  own  commissions 
and  compensation  for  her  services.  More  than  once  she  ten¬ 
dered  her  services  even  when  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians 
were  not  general  but  only  sporadic. 

This  British  hope  of  American  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Northern  Indians,  supplied  as  those  Indians  were  with  arms 
and  ammunition  from  Canada,  seemed  by  no  means  vain  and 
ill  founded  when  General  Ilarmar,  sent  by  President  Wash¬ 
ington  against  the  Northern  tribes  with  1,500  men,  was  badly 
defeated  in  1790;  and  when  General  St.  Clair,  with  a  new 
and  more  formidable  force  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  by 
these  same  Indians  and  cut  to  pieces  in  the  next  year,  Novem¬ 
ber  4,  1791.  In  1794  General  Wayne  was  sent  with  another 
army  of  5,000  into  that  country  and  on  August  20,  1794,  these 
Indians  were  defeated  and  their  power  broken  at  the  battle 
of  Fallen  Timbers,  some  15  or  20  miles  from  the  present  city 
of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Three  weeks  and  three  days  thereafter,  on  September  13, 
1794,  an  expedition  sent  out  by  General  Robertson  defeated 
the  Southern  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Nickojack  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River.  Some  of  the  Southern  Indians  (Cherokees)  had 
gone  North  to  assist  in  opposing  General  Wayne  but  they 
had  witnessed  his  victory.  These  two  defeats  disposed  the 
Indians,  North  and  South,  towards  peace  and  quiet  and  by  the 
end  of  the  next  year,  1795,  virtually  put  an  end  to  Indian 
wars  in  the  Northwest  and  also  in  Tennessee. 

But  the  stipulations  in  the  English-Ameriean  treaty  of 
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peace  (1783)  as  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  could 
not  affect  the  rights  of  Spain  because  Spain  was  no  party  to 
it;  as  to  Spain  it  was  simply  res  inter  alios  acta ,  a  transaction 
between  others,  and  Spain’s  rights  on  both  banks  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  hence  to  the  river  itself  and  its  navigation  were 
superior  to  those  of  either  or  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.6 

On  the  same  day  in  Paris,  on  which  this  English- American 
Treaty  was  finally  signed  as  definitive,  September  3,  1783, 
Spain  and  Great  Britain  also  made  peace  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  two  Floridas,  conquered  by  Spanish  troops,  were 
ceded  to  Spain  without  mention  of  their  boundaries  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  Spain  failed  to  protest  England’s  concession 
to  the  United  States  as  to  the  right  to  navigate  the  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

Afterwards  because  of  Spain’s  silence  Americans  tried  to 
make  out  a  case  of  estoppel  against  Spain  but  it  was  always 
a  very  weak  case,  since  equitable  estoppel  or  estoppel  by 
conduct  precludes  the  retraction  only  of  those  words  and 
acts  upon  the  faith  of  which  another  has  acted  in  such  a  way 
that  his  position  would  be  changed  for  the  worse  if  that  re¬ 
traction  were  allowed. 

We  had  parted  with  nothing,  putting  faith  in  Spain’s 
silence. 

Therefore  we  could  not  truly  say  that  we  had  acted  in  such 
a  way,  putting  faith  in  Spain’s  silence,  that  our  position 
would  be  changed  for  the  worse  if  Spain  retracted  (not  any 
act  or  word  of  hers)  but  only  such  inferences  and  implica¬ 
tions  as  we  had  chosen  to  draw  (in  our  own  interest)  from 
her  mere  silence  on  the  day  of  the  treaty.  A  party’s  mere 
silence  when  he  has  no  special  duty  to  speak  out  may  very 
well  mean  that  he  knows  his  legal  rights  and  relies  upon 
them.  So  that  the  American  case  against  Spain  was  flimsy 
and  frivolous. 

What  were  the  proper  boundaries  was  for  years  a  matter  of 
controversy  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

The  peace  settlement  of  1783  thus  closed  without  Spanish 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  and 
without  any  settlement  of  the  Mississippi  question,  which 
was — whether  or  not  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  as 
against  Spain  had  the  right  to  navigate  the  river  to  its  mouth 
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while  Spain  had  the  better  title  to  both  banks  in  its  lower  j 

reaches. 

Unsettled  questions  have  no  pity  for  the  repose  of  nations 
and  the  diplomacy  of  England,  whether  by  design  or  accident,  j 

at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  had  left  Spain  and  the  j 

United  States  face  to  face  with  grave  and  unsettled  questions  j 

between  them. 

These  issues  were  not  settled  until  European  wars  favored 
the  United  States  with  the  hopes  and  fears  that  they  neces¬ 
sarily  aroused  in  Spain  for  her  North  American  possessions  j 

always  feebly  held  with  entirely  inadequate  military  forces  ; 

and  in  regard  to  which  Spain  was  always  in  doubt  whether  l 

they  should  be  regarded  as  an  asset  or  a  liability  from  the  \ 

time  when  (November  13,  1762)  the  French  Ambassador 
thrust  in  to  the  hands  of  King  Charles  III  of  Spain  that  deed  j 

to  the  vast  province  of  Louisiana.7 

Spain  was  hoping  for  an  alliance  with  the  United  States 
but  was  always  in  fear  of  an  Anglo-American  reconciliation  j 

followed  by  an  attack  on  Spanish  colonies.  It  has  been  said  j 

there  is  no  scheme  on  which  the  politicians  of  two  nations 
will  so  readily  agree  as  that  of  uniting  the  forces  of  their  j 

countries  for  the  spoilation  of  a  third  country.  Looked  at  j 

purely  from  the  standpoint  of  Machiavellian  policy  and  na¬ 
tional  interest  perhaps  this  was  the  natural  thing  for  the  j 

United  States  to  have  done.  But  while  politicians  can  turn  j 

quick  and  go  fast  the  whole  body  of  the  people  are  not  so  ! 

easily  manipulated;  they  think  more  slowly  and  they  have  | 

deep-seated  passions  and  prejudices  of  which  account  must  j 

be  taken. 

So  while  the  Federalist  Party,  of  which  Hamilton  was  the 
High  Priest,  believed  in  a  close  connection,  both  commercial  j 

and  political,  with  England  that  might  naturally  have  j 

resulted  in  the  very  thing  that  Spain  feared,  yet  Jefferson 
and  his  party  leaned  decidedly  towards  France,  our  late  ally 
in  the  Revolution.8 

With  this  fear  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance  in  the  mind 
of  Spain  and  with  Europe  filled  with  nothing  but  wars  and  j 

rumors  of  war  Spain  in  1795  quickly  agreed  with  our  envoy  j 

extraordinary,  Thomas  Pinckney,  in  a  formal  treaty  highly  j 

beneficial  and  gratifying  to  the  United  States  because  it  con¬ 
ceded  practically  all  that  we  asked  in  regard  to  the  naviga- 
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tion  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  use  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  for  our  exports  with  only  reasonable  charges  for 
warehouse  accommodations,  and  so  forth.  This  treaty  also 
settled  the  boundary  line  between  Florida,  then  owned  by 
Spain  and  extending  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  United  States, 
according  to  our  contention  of  31  degrees  north  latitude.9 

Pinckney’s  treaty,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  greatest  diplo¬ 
matic  triumph  of  "Washington’s  administration.  It  formed  a 
setoff  to  Jay’s  Treaty  with  England  negotiated  the  year  before 
(1794),  which  in  some  of  its  terms  was  quite  humiliating  to 
the  United  States  and  was  very  unpopular,  notwithstanding 
it  was  probably  the  best  that  could  then  have  been  obtained 
from  England  and  was  much  better  than  no  treaty  at  all  be¬ 
cause  the  young  republic  needed  above  all  things  just  then 
peace  and  revenue  and  Jay’s  treaty  secured  both,  for  the 
bulk  of  our  revenue  came  from  tariff  duties  on  imports  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  revenue  arose  from  levies  on 
imported  English  goods.  Without  this  revenue  the  Repub¬ 
lic  could  hardly  have  lived.  So  after  due  deliberation  Wash¬ 
ington  sacrificed  his  pride  and  sent  the  treaty  to  the  Senate. 
It  was  ratified  by  the  necessary  two-thirds  but  without  a  single 
vote  to  spare. 

There  had  been  much  friction  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  over  the  carrying  out  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  1783  because  of  the  fact  that  individual  states  (before  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  went  into  effect  in  1789) 
had  passed  such  laws  as  hindered  and  delayed  British  mer¬ 
chants  in  the  collection  of  old,  prewar  debts  due  from  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  to  English  tradesman  (popularly  stigmatized 
as  Old  British  Debts)  and  because  England  wished  to  keep 
in  her  own  hands  as  long  as  possible  the  rich  Indian  fur  trade 
of  the  Great  Lake  region;  therefore  she  held  possession  of 
American  Frontier  Posts  along  the  Northern  border  for  13 
years  after  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783,  that  is,  until  June, 
1796,  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  Jay’s  Treaty  in  1794.10 

A  definite  policy  even  after  the  peace  treaty  in  1783  as  to 
continued  Indian  hostilities  with  the  'United  States  was 
reached  by  the  English  ministry  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the 
Mohawk  Chief,  Joseph  Brandt,  to  London  in  the  winter  of 
1785-6.  Lord  Sidney  encouraged  the  Indians  to  “  stick  to 
their  rights”  against  the  Americans  and  wrote  to  the  British 
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representation  at  Quebec  that  while  no  open  encouragement 
was  to  be  given  to  Indian  hostilities,  still  “it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  justice  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Americans.  ” 

The  American  nation  was  young  and  weak;  the  British  was 
old,  well  established,  of  giant  strength  and  seemingly  bent  on 
abusing  it  like  a  giant;  chagrined  at  being  defeated  in  the 
Revolutionary  War  by  what  her  aristocratic  and  monareliial 
government  regarded  as  an  upstart,  plebeian,  inferior  and 
rebellious  people,  she  could  barely  refrain  from  open  insults, 
exhibitions  of  bad  temper  and  contempt  on  every  occasion. 
She  was  slow  very  slow,  even  officially,  to  change  her  mind  and 
manners  at  this  point.  Her  minister  at  Washington,  Jackson, 
frequently  offered  needless  insults  and  showed  disdain  and 
scorn  even  so  late  as  the  administration  of  James  Madison 
(1809-17)  as  a  prelude  to  the  War  of  1812.  But  when  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  became  President  (1829-37),  that  sort  of  thing 
seemingly  had  gone  out  of  fashion.11 

Spain,  too,  had  a  like  project  which  she  put  forward  diplo¬ 
matically  for  an  Indian  barrier  in  the  then  Southwest.  Had 
it  been  established  according  to  Spain ’s  wishes  it  would  have 
taken  a  little  off  of  what  is  now  the  western  part  of  Kentucky, 
more  off  of  that  part  of  Tennessee,  about  one-third  off  of  the 
western  side  of  Georgia,  all  of  both  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  down  to  the  Northern  boundary  line  of  Florida  which 
then  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  was  owned  by 
Spain. 

Spain  rightly  feared  American  emigration  then  surging 
westward  would  not  respect  her  immense  and  vacant  posses¬ 
sions  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  Indian  barrier  state  was  one  of  Spain’s  contrivances 
to  dam  that  mighty  flood.  Another  notion  was  to  prohibit 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  use  of  New  Orleans 
as  port  of  export  and  import  and  as  a  market  to  settlers  in 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  other  western  territory.  It  was 
hoped  thus  to  strangle  economically  the  Western  settlements. 
In  1784  Spain  closed  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Western  settlers  and  kept  it  closed  until  1789.12 

On  this  subject  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  wrote  a  letter  before  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  adopted,  in  which  he  said: 
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Irrespective  of  the  justice  or  not  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
Court  of  Spain  it  will  not  be  easy  to  constrain  that  class  of 
people  into  depriving  themselves  of  the  enjoyment  of  their 
natural  utilities.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gardoqui 
[the  Spanish  Minister]  may  reach  such  an  understanding  with 
Congress  as  will  avoid  the  threatened  danger  and  be  mu¬ 
tually  advantageous  to  both  countries.13 

Again  Washington  wrote  in  his  dairy  October  4, 1784: 

The  Western  Settlers — from  my  own  observation — stand  as 
it  were  on  a  pivot — the  touch  of  a  feather  would  almost  in¬ 
cline  them  any  way — they  looked  down  the  Mississippi  until 
the  Spaniards  (very  impolitically  I  think  for  themselves) 

threw  difficulties  in  the  way.14 

For  when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  Kingdom  the  gentler 

gamester  is  the  soonest  winner. 

Hamilton  after  Jefferson  retired  December  31,  1793,  was 
easily  the  intellectual  Prince  of  Washington’s  Cabinet;  the 
minister  whose  advice  probably  went  farther  with  the  first 
President  than  did  that  of  any  other  man,  fortified  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  own  preconceptions  on  this  important  matter  by 
advising  him: 

That  the  continued  possession  of  New  Orleans  by  Spain 
meant  in  the  near  future  infallibly  war  with  Spain  or  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  Country.15 

This  much  vexed  and  dangerous  question,  highly  charged 
with  the  fires  and  explosives  of  war,  was  fully  and  finally  set¬ 
tled  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  made  in  1803. 

This  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  Jefferson  was  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  a  great  statesman’s  ability  to  reverse  himself, 
to^cast  aside  his  previous  polticial  prejudices  and  teachings 
and  to  swallow  his  own  words  when  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory  confronted  him;  for  he  had  previously  taught  strict 
construction  and  that  the  Constitution  granted  no  power  to 
acquire  foreign  territory.15 

After  this  purchase  was  a  fact  accomplished  he  said : 

The  utility  of  the  thing  will  sanction  the  infraction. 

And  so  he  comes  down  to  us  with  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence  in  one  hand  and  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in  the 
other.  Few  American  statesmen  can  show  such  title  papers 

to  undying  fame.  .  # 

Napoleon  sold  for  $15,000,000.  Our  minister,  Mr.  Livmg- 
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ston,  had  no  authority  to  make  the  purchase  of  that  entire 
country  but  only  New  Orleans.  "With  the  slow  communica¬ 
tions  that  then  existed  it  would  have  required  about  six 
months  to  get  authority  by  correspondence;  meanwhile  the 
opportunity  would  probably  have  been  lost,  so  he  (to  his 
everlasting  credit)  boldly  assumed  authority,  took  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  signed  the  necessary  papers.  Thereby  he 
more  than  doubled  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

On  account  of  the  English  naval  supremacy  Napoleon  knew 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  hold  Louisiana.  He  remarked 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  that  he  had  just  given 
England  a  maratime  rival  that  would  sooner  or  later  humble 
her  pride.17 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  ever  aim  at  humbling  the 
pride  of  England  but  it  is  necessary  that  our  sea  power  should 
be  equal  to  hers. 

Concerning  Jefferson’s  versatility  someone  said:  He  could 
calculate  an  eclipse,  survey  an  estate,  tie  an  artery,  plan  an 
edifice,  try  a  cause,  break  a  horse,  dance  a  minuet,  and  play  a 
violin. 

Buffon,  the  naturalist,  in  a  letter  to  him  expressed  regret 
at  not  having  consulted  him  before  publishing  his  natural 
history. 

Jefferson  read  several  languages  but  the  one  subject  that 
he  thoroughly  understood  was  politics  and  it  is  as  a  manager 
of  men  that  he  stands  unrivaled.18 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

NORTH  CAROLINA’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS  THE 
CUMBERLAND  PIONEERS  AND  GENERALLY 
THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  EAST  TOWARDS 

THE  WEST 

MOUNTAINS  interposed  make  enemies  of  nations  who  had 
else  like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

East  is  East  and  West  is  West  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet. 

And  what  follows  furnishes  also  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
economic  interpretation  of  history. 

The  mountain  barrier  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
parts  of  North  Carolina  seems  to  have  made  it  plain  from 
the  beginning  to  all  thoughtful  men  that  there  could  never 
be  much  intercourse,  commercial,  social  or  political,  between 
those  two  sections  and  in  her  earliest  constitution,  1776,  North 
Carolina  had  a  provision  which  looked  forward  to  their  sepa¬ 
ration.1  She  foresaw  such  a  manifest  destiny  but  at  the 
same  time  North  Carolina  resented  the  emigration  of  so 
many  of  her  citizens  to  the  West,  since  they  took  with  them 
all  the  labor  and  capital  that  they  then  possessed  and  all  of 
their  power  to  produce  more  wealth;  they  depressed  and 
cheapened  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  East  by  throwing 
on  the  market  their  holdings  to  sell  for  whatever  they  would 
bring  and  they  withdrew  all  their  own  needs,  demands  and 
buying  power  for  land  and  goods  from  the  older  and  moie 
settled  parts  of  the  State.  Therefore  these  emigrants  were 
looked  upon  by  those  whom  they  left  behind  as  in  no  sense 
public  benefactors  but  rather  restless  adventurers,  disturbing 
ing  the  existing  order  and  unsettling  and  depressing  business 
and  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  if  they  prospered  (which  it 
was  feared  they  might  and  hoped  they  might  not),  they  would 
set  a  bad  example  to  many  others  who  would  be  sure  to  fol¬ 
low  it,  thus  withdrawing  more  labor,  more  capital  and  more 
taxpayers.  They  were  not  considered  as  doing  the  State  any 
service  by  their  enterprise  and  courage  in  max  clung  torth 
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into  the  wilderness  to  subdue  it,  to  clear  the  forest,  plow  new 
fields,  fight  the  Indians,  and  in  the  end  to  add  immensely  to 
its  wealth  and  power.  All  that  was  in  the  far,  dim  and  dis¬ 
tant  future  and  most  men  must  live  from  day  to  day  and  are 
quite  unwilling  to  make  a  present  sacrifice  for  a  remote  and 
future  gain  or  reward;  because  the  future  1  s  ^1^^  ^  ^  ^ 

tain,  no  man  can  surely  read  it,  and  even  if  the  gain  be  cer¬ 
tain  and  yet  be  postponed  to  a  time  so  distant  that  all  those 
then  living  would  have  passed  on  what  would  it  profit  them  ? 
Why  therefore  pay  taxes  for  soldiers  to  garrison  forts  or  to 
range  the  forests  to  protect  western  settlers  against  the  sav¬ 
age  and  hostile  Indians?  Why  furnish  them  with  arms  and 
ammunitions?  Why  build  roads  to  make  it  easier  and  to  in¬ 
vite  more  and  more  emigrants  to  go  West?  Why  facilitate 
them  in  any  way  and  at  any  expense  whatever? 

They  have  gone  out  from  us ;  let  us  leave  them  to  their  fate ! 

North  Carolina  was  therefore  anxious  to  cast  them  off  and 
be  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  so  we  find  in  the  spring  of  1784  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  passed  an  Act  of  Cession  ceding  the  western  coun¬ 
try  over  the  mountains  to  the  United.  States  but  when  they 
saw  the  western  people  so  ready  and  willing  to  set  up  the  new 
State  of  Franklin  this  Cession  Act  was  repealed  in  October 


of  that  same  year,  1784. 

Foreseeing  none  the  less  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant 
when  she  must  part  with  her  transmontane  tenitoiy  the  State 
hastened  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  her  officers,  and  men  of  the 
Continental  Line  by  appropriating  those  wild  lands  in  ad¬ 
vance  while  she  yet  owned  them  to  the  purpose  of  pacing 
off  her  debt  to  her  soldiers  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Indian 
Wars.  This  was  something  like  the  Soldiers’  Bonus  of  our 
own  day  and  time.  But  North  Carolina  was  not  inclined  to 
pay  any  militiamen  called  into  service  to  defend  the  Western 
Pioneers  against  the  Indians  except  out  of  the  treasuries  of 
these  Western  Counties  which  of  necessity  were  always  short 
of  funds  in  so  new  and  undeveloped  a  country.  The  settle]  s 
thought  of  the  Old  North  State  as  mean  and  niggardly  in  its 
policy  and  North  Carolina  rated  them  as  scheming  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  adventurers  plotting  to  raid  her  depleted  treas¬ 
ury.  And  the  opinion  was  entertained  by  the  Western  settlers 
that  North  Carolina  could  expose  them  to  the  tomahawk  and 
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scalping  knife  without  any  sympathy  for  their  sufferings  and 
without  having  the  least  inclination  to  prevent  such  things. 

In  the  judgment  of  these  pioneer  settlers  past  experience 
had  fully  demonstrated  what  small  advantages,  if  any,  were 
to  be  expected  from  a  renewal  or  continuance  of  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  North  Carolina.  They  were  to  fight  for  themselves, 
protect  their  own  possessions  and  pay  all  the  taxes.  If  such 
taxes  were  not  sufficient  to  defray  expenses  they  must  in¬ 
crease  them  or  let  the  debts  remain  unsettled.  Let  them  see  to 
it  and  not  call  upon  the  State  treasury.  Many  instances  of 
such  treatment  were  scattered  through  the  public  annals  of 
the  country.  The  expenses  of  maintaining,  protecting  and 
governing  the  settlements  through  various  channels  had  great¬ 
ly  accumulated.  Every  law  was  carefully  worded  so  as  to 
restrict  the  burdens  of  payment  to  the  Districts  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Miro.  The  instances  to  the  contrary  were  few  and 
inconsiderable.  The  great  and  inevitable  exception  was  the 
maintaining  of  the  western  members  at  the  Assembly.  These 
expenses  were  defrayed  from  the  State  treasury  and  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  sixty  dollars  to  each  member ! 

The  members  from  the  Atlantic  Counties  were  ever  on  the 
alert  and  complaining  of  the  multiplicity  and  magnitude  of 
western  claims.  The  bickerings  and  contentions  were  on  the 
increase  between  these  Representatives.  We  doubt  not  that 
the  western  members  did,  as  was  said,  intimate  the  necessity 
of  yet  larger  claims  and  appropriations — the  present  and 
growing  circumstances  would  render  these  indispensable. 
But  they  were  not  unwilling  to  see  the  fears  of  the  Atlantic 
people  yet  more  aroused  that  the  separation  might  be  has¬ 
tened.  They  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  from  longer 
adherence  to  the  State  and  they  hoped  that,  by  an  early  sep¬ 
aration,  there  would  be  the  larger  extent  of  unappropriated 
lands  in  the  new  State. 

The  Atlantic  counties  had  the  power  to  dictate  terms  and 
in  the  Chickasaw  Act  they  manifested  their  determination  to 
use  this  power  of  the  majority. 

Some  of  the  Reasons  for  Its  Secession  Written  by  the  State  of 
Franklin  to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina 

*  *  *  Sir:  reflect  upon  the  language  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  General  Assembly  when  the  members 
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from  the  Western  Country  were  supplicating  to  be  continued 
a  part  of  your  State.  Were  not  their  epithets : 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Country  are  the  off  scour- 
ings  of  the  earth,  fugitives  from  justice,  and  we  will  be  rid 
of  them  at  any  rate.  *  *  * 

So  true  it  is  that  men  are  more  deeply  offended  by  insults 
than  by  hostile  acts,  for  such  words  show  needless  hatred  and 
excess  of  rancor. 

The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  declared  that  it  shall 
be  justifiable  to  erect  new  States  westward  when  ever  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  legislature  shall  countenance  it  and  this  consent 
is  implied  we  conceive  in  the  Cession  Act  which  has  thrown  us 
into  such  a  situation  that  the  influence  of  the  law  in  common 
cases  became  almost  a  nullity  and  in  criminal  jurisdiction  had 
entirely  ceased  which  reduced  us  to  the  verge  of  anarchy  *  *  * 

The  resolutions  of  Congress  from  time  to  time  encouraging 
the  erection  of  new  states  have  appeared  to  us  ample  encour¬ 
agement. 

Our  local  situation  is  such  that  we  not  only  apprehend  we 
should  be  separated  from  North  Carolina  but  almost  every 
sensible,  disinterested  traveler  has  declared  it  incompatible 
with  our  interest  to  belong  in  union  with  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  for  we  are  not  only  far  removed  from  the  Eastern 
parts  of  North  Carolina,  but  separated  from  them  by  high  and 
almost  impassable  mountains  which  naturally  divide  us  from 
them;  these  things  have  proven  to  us  that  our  interest  is  in 
many  respects  distinct  from  the  inhabitants  on  the  other  side 
and  much  injured  by  a  union  with  them. 

We  unanimously  agree  that  our  lives,  liberties  and  property 
can  be  more  secure  and  our  happiness  much  better  propagated 
by  our  separation  and  consequently  that  it  is  our  duty  and 
unalienable  right  to  form  ourselves  into  a  New  Independent 
State.2 

Either  by  accident  or  design  the  ungrateful  creed  was  in¬ 
culcated  that  more  expeditions  against  the  Chickamaugas  and 
other  Indian  tribes  would  soon  become  necessary. 

Upon  its  trail  there  followed  the  odious  suggestion  that 
whenever  the  western  people  wanted  money  they  pretended 
that  the  Indians  plundered  and  scalped  their  inhabitants; 
embodied  the  militia  and  continued  them  in  service  till  their 
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pay  amounted  to  the  sums  they  wanted ;  that  there  were  end¬ 
less  sources  of  expenditure  which  would  never  cease  to  fur¬ 
nish  claims  and  complaints  for  the  unwilling  ears  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  members  who  had  nearly  as  much  complacency  about 
this  time  for  the  yell  of  the  savage  as  for  the  claims  and  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  western  Representatives! 

These  rumors  did  not  fail  of  their  effect.  Each  party  ran 
with  joy  to  the  formation  of  articles  which  were  to  sever  them 
forever. 

The  act  was  passed  which  authorized  and  required  the  Sen¬ 
ators  in  Congress  to  execute  a  deed  or  deeds  conveying  to  the 
United  States  of  America  all  right,  title  and  claim  which 
North  Carolina  had  to  the  sovereignty  and  territory  of  the 
lands  situated  within  the  chartered  limits  of  North  Carolina 
and  west  of  the  line  beginning  on  the  extreme  height  of  the 
Stone  Mountain  where  the  Virginia  line  intersects,  etc. 

On  the  25th  day  of  February,  1790,  Samuel  Johnston  and 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  Senators  from  North  Carolina,  exe¬ 
cuted  a  deed  in  conformity  with  the  Cession  Act;  and  on  the 
second  of  April  of  the  same  year  Congress  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  accepted  the  grant.  And  thus  the  authority 
of  the  Old  North  State  ceased.  She  was  relieved  of  her  many 
inquietudes  and  the  western  people  greatly  rejoiced  in  their 
deliverance  and  began  to  open  for  themselves  the  paths  to 
prosperity  and  glory. 

One  express  stipulation  of  the  deed  of  cession  made  by 
North  Carolina  to  the  United  States  was: 

No  regulation  made  or  to  be  made  by  Congress  shall  tend  to 
emancipate  slaves : 

And  Congress  accepted  the  deed  as  written  without  any 
change  or  reservation.3 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 

(Madison) 

On  July  5,  1787,  the  Convention  had  before  it  (with  other 
matters)  the  question  of  the  apportionment  of  representation 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  among  the  several  States,  a 
committee  having  suggested  one  member  for  every  40,000  in¬ 
habitants,  etc. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Gonverneur  Morris  of  Philadelphia  object¬ 
ed  to  that  scale  of  apportionment.  He  thought  property  ought 
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to  be  taken  into  the  estimate  as  well  as  the  number  of  in  hab¬ 
itants.  Life  and  Liberty  were  generally  said  to  be  of  more 
value  than  property.  An  accurate  view  of  the  matter  would 
nevertheless  prove  that  property  was  the  main  stay  of  Soci¬ 
ety.  The  Savage  State  was  more  favorable  to  liberty  than  the 
Civilized;  and  sufficiently  so  to  life.  It  was  preferred  by  all 
men  who  had  not  acquired  a  taste  for  property;  it  was  re¬ 
nounced  for  the  sake  of  property  which  could  only  be  secured 
by  the  restraints  of  regular  Government.  These  ideas  might 
appear  to  some  new  but  they  were  nevertheless  just.  If  prop¬ 
erty  then  was  the  object  of  Government  certainly  it  ought  to 
be  one  measure  of  the  influence  due  to  those  who  were  to  be 
affected  by  the  Government. 

He  looked  forward  also  to  that  range  of  New  States  which 
would  soon  be  formed  in  the  West.  He  thought  the  rule  of 
representation  ought  to  be  so  fixed  as  to  secure  to  the  Atlantic 
States  a  prevalence  in  the  National  Councils.  The  New  States 
will  know  less  of  the  public  interest  than  these,  will  have  an 
interest  in  many  respects  different,  in  particular  will  be  little 
scrupulous  of  involving  the  Community  in  wars  the  burden 
of  which  would  fall  chiefly  on  the  maritime  States  from  being 
hereafter  outvoted  by  them.  He  thought  this  might  be  easily 
done  by  irrevocably  fixing  the  number  of  representatives 
which  the  Atlantic  States  should  respectively  have  and  the 
number  which  each  new  State  will  have.  This  would  not  be 
unjust  as  the  Western  settlers  would  previously  know  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  they  were  to  possess  their  lands.  It  would 
be  politic  as  it  would  recommend  the  plan  to  the  present  as 
well  as  future  interests  of  the  States  which  must  decide  the 
fate  of  it. 

Mr.  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina.  The  gentleman  last  up 
had  spoken  some  of  his  sentiments  precisely.  Property  was 
certainly  the  principal  object  of  society.  If  numbers  should 
be  made  the  rule  of  representation  the  Atlantic  States  will  be 
subjected  to  the  Western. 

Colonel  Mason  of  Virginia  said  the  case  of  the  new  States 
was  not  unnoticed  in  the  Committee ;  but  it  was  thought,  and 
he  was  himself  decidedly  of  the  opinion,  that  if  they  made  a 
part  of  the  Union  they  ought  to  be  subject  to  no  unfavorable 
discriminations.  Obvious  considerations  required  it.4 

July  9,  1787.  The  question  of  representation  still  being  de- 
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bated.  Mr.  Gorham  of  Massachusetts.  *  *  *  Two  objections 
prevailed  against  the  vote  of  one  member  for  every  40,000  in¬ 
habitants.  The  first  was  that  the  representation  would  soon 
be  too  numerous;  the  second  was  that  the  Western  States, 
who  may  have  a  different  interest,  might,  if  admitted  on  that 
principle,  by  degrees  outvote  the  Atlantic.  *  *  *  The  number 
will  be  small  in  the  first  instance  and  may  be  continued  so. 
And  the  Atlantic  States  having  the  Government  in  their  own 
hands  may  take  care  of  their  own  interests  by  dealing  out  the 
right  of  Representation  in  safe  proportions  to  the  Western 
States.  These  were  views  of  the  Committee.5 

Mr.  Gonverneur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  spoke  again  on 
July  10,  1787.  *  *  *  He  dwelt  much  on  the  danger  of  throw¬ 
ing  such  a  preponderance  into  the  Western  Scale,  suggesting 
that  in  time  the  Western  people  would  outnumber  the  Atlantic 
States.  He  wished  therefore  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  keep  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  their  own  hands.6 

July  11,  1787.  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia.  *  *  *  Strong  ob¬ 
jection  had  been  drawn  from  the  danger  to  the  Atlantic  in¬ 
terests  from  new  Western  States.  Ought  we  to  sacrifice  what 
we  know  to  be  right  in  itself  lest  it  should  prove  favorable  to 
States  which  are  not  yet  in  existence?  If  the  Western  States 
are  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  they  advise,  they  must, 
he  would  repeat,  be  treated  as  equals  and  subjected  to  no 
degrading  discriminations.  They  will  have  the  same  pride 
and  other  passions  which  we  have  and  will  either  not  unite 
with,  or  will  revolt  from  the  Union,  if  they  are  not  in  all  re¬ 
spects  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  brethren. 

It  has  been  said  they  will  be  poor  and  unable  to  make  an 
equal  contribution  to  the  general  Treasury.  He  did  not  know 
but  that  in  time  they  would  be  both  more  numerous  and  more 
wealthy  than  their  Atlantic  brethren.  The  extent  and  fertil¬ 
ity  of  their  soil,  made  this  probably;  and  though  Spain  might 
for  a  time  deprive  them  of  the  natural  outlet  for  their  produc¬ 
tions  yet  she  will  because  she  must,  finally  yield  to  their  de¬ 
mands.7 

On  the  same  day,  July  11,  1787,  Mr.  Randolph  of  Virginia 
said:  If  a  fair  representation  of  the  people  be  not  secured 
the  injustice  of  the  Government  will  shake  it  to  its  founda¬ 
tion.  *  *  *  Congress  have  pledged  the  public  faith  to  New 
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States  that  they  shall  be  admitted  on  equal  terms.  They  never 
would,  or  ought  to  accede  on  any  other.8 

July  11,  1787,  Mr.  Gonverneur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania 
again  spoke.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mason  relative  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Country  had  not  changed  his  opinion  on  that  head. 
Among  other  objections  it  must  be  apparent  they  would  not 
be  able  to  furnish  men  equally  enlightened  to  share  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  our  common  interests.  The  busv  haunts  of 

* 

men,  not  the  remote  wilderness,  was  the  proper  school  of  po¬ 
litical  talents.  If  the  Western  people  get  the  power  into  their 
hands  they  will  ruin  the  Atlantic  interests.  The  back  mem¬ 
bers  are  always  most  averse  to  the  best  measures.9 

On  the  same  day,  July  11,  1787,  Mr.  Madison  of  Virginia 
spoke.  *  *  *  With  regard  to  the  Western  States  he  was  clear 
and  firm  in  opinion  that  no  unfavorable  distinctions  were  ad¬ 
missible  either  in  point  of  justice  or  policy.  He  thought  also 
that  the  hope  of  contributions  to  the  Treasury  from  them  had 
been  much  underrated.  *  *  *  The  extent  and  fertility  of  the 
Western  soil  would  for  a  long  time  give  to  agriculture  a  pref¬ 
erence  over  manufactures.  *  *  *  Whenever  the  Mississippi 
should  be  open  to  them,  which  would  of  necessity  be  the  case 
as  soon  as  their  population  would  subject  them  to  any  consid¬ 
erable  share  of  the  public  burden,  imposts  on  their  trade 
could  be  collected  with  less  expense  and  greater  certainty 
than  on  the  Atlantic  States;  their  contributions  would  be 
levied  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
*  *  *  Wherever  labor  would  yield  most  people  would  resort 
till  the  competition  would  destroy  the  inequality.  Hence  it 
is  that  the  people  are  constantly  swarming  from  the  more  to 
the  less  populous  places — from  Europe  to  America — from  the 
Northern  and  Middle  parts  of  the  United  States  to  the  South¬ 
ern  and  Western.  They  go  where  land  is  cheaper  because 
there  labor  is  dearer.  If  it  be  true  that  the  same  quantity  of 
produce  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  is  of  less  value  than 
on  the  Delaware  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  labor  will  raise 
twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  in  the  former  that  it  will  raise  in 
the  latter  situation.10 

On  July  13, 1787,  Gonverneur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  spoke 
again.  *  *  *  If  the  Southern  States  get  the  power  in  their 
hands  and  be  joined,  as  they  will  be,  with  the  interior  country, 
they  will  be  inevitably  bring  on  a  war  with  Spain  for  the  Mis- 
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sissippi.  This  language  is  already  held.  The  interior  of  the 
Country  having  no  property  exposed  on  the  sea  will  be  little 
affected  by  such  a  war.  He  wishes  to  know  what  security  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States  will  have  against  this  danger.11 

On  July  14,  1787,  Mr.  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts, 
wished,  before  the  question  should  be  put,  that  the  attention 
of  the  House  might  be  turned  to  the  dangers  apprehended 
from  the  Western  States.  He  was  for  admitting  them  on  lib¬ 
eral  terms  but  not  for  putting  ourselves  in  their  hands.  They 
will,  if  they  acquire  power,  like  all  men,  abuse  it.  They  will 
oppress  Commerce,  drain  our  wealth  into  the  Western  Coun¬ 
try.  To  guard  against  these  consequences  he  thought  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  limit  the  number  of  new  States  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  such  manner  that  they  should  never  be  able  to 
outnumber  the  Atlantic  States.  He  accordingly  moved  that 
in  order  to  secure  the  liberties  ot  the  States  already  confeder¬ 
ated  the  number  of  Representatives  in  the  first  branch  of  the 
States  which  shall  hereafter  be  established  shall  ne\ei  exceed 
in  number  the  Representatives  from  such  of  the  States  as 
shall  accede  to  this  Confederation. 

Mr.  King  of  Massachusetts  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Sherman  of  Connecticut  thought  there  was  no  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  number  of  future  States  would  exceed  that  of 
existing  States.  If  the  event  should  ever  happen  it  was  too 
remote  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  this  time.  Besides 
we  are  providing  for  our  posterity,  for  our  childien  and  our 
grandchildren;  who  would  be  as  likely  to  be  citizens  of  new 
Western  States  as  of  the  old  States.  On  this  consideration 
alone  we  ought  to  make  no  such  discrimination  as  was  pro¬ 


posed  by  the  motion. 

Mr.  Gerry  of  Massachusetts.  If  some  of  our  children  should 
remove  others  will  stay  behind  and  he  thought  it  incumbent 
on  us  to  provide  for  their  interests.  There  was  a  rage  for 
emigration  from  Eastern  States  to  the  Western  Country  and 
he  did  not  wish  those  remaining  behind  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  emigrants.  Besides,  foreigners  were  resorting  to  that 
country  and  it  is  uncertain  what  turn  things  may  take  there. 

On  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  Mr.  Gerry  it 
passed  in  the  negative.12 

August  22,  1787,  Mr.  Gorham  of  Massachusetts  spoke.  He 
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desired  it  to  be  remembered  that  the  Eastern  States  had  no 
motive  for  Union  but  a  commercial  one.  They  were  able  to 
protect  themselves.  They  were  not  afraid  of  external  dan¬ 
ger,  and  did  not  need  the  aid  of  the  Southern  States.13 

There  was  before  the  Convention  a  motion  to  prohibit  the 
States  from  taxing  either  exports  or  imports. 

August  28,  1787,  Mr.  Madison  of  Virginia  liked  the  motion 
as  preventing  all  State  imposts. 

Mr.  Gonverneur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania  thought  the  regu¬ 
lation  necessary  to  prevent  the  Atlantic  States  from  endeav¬ 
oring  to  tax  Western  States  and  promote  their  interest  by 
opposing  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  which  would  drive 
the  Western  people  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.14 

Mr.  Clymer  of  Pennsylvania  thought  the  encouragement  of 
the  Western  Country  was  suicide  on  the  old  States.  If  the 
States  have  such  different,  interests  that  they  cannot  be  left 
to  regulate  their  own  manufactures  without  encountering  the 
interests  of  other  States  it  is  proof  that  they  are  not  fit  to 
compose  one  Nation.15 

September  8,  1787.  Mr.  Gonverneur  Morris  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  *  *  *  If  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  should  be  required 
for  peace  the  Legislature  will  be  unwilling  to  make  war  for 
that  reason  on  account  of  the  Fisheries  or  the  Mississippi, 
the  two  great  objects  of  the  Union.16 

August  29,  1787.  Mr.  Gonverneur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania 
moved  to  strike  out  the  two  last  sentences,  to-wit:  If  the  ad¬ 
mission  be  consented  to  the  new  States  shall  be  admitted  on 
the  same  terms  with  the  original  States,  etc. 

Mr.  Madison  of  Virginia  opposed  the  motion,  insisting  that 
the  Western  States  neither  would  nor  ought  to  submit  to  a 
Union  which  degraded  them  from  an  equal  rank  with  the  other 
States. 

Colonel  Mason  of  Virginia :  If  it  were  possible  by  just  means 
to  prevent  emigrations  to  the  Western  Country  it  might  be 
good  policy.  But  go  the  people  will  as  they  find  it  to  their  in¬ 
terest  and  the  best  policy  is  to  treat  them  with  that  equality 
which  will  make  them  friends  not  enemies.17 

August  30,  1787.  Mr.  Williamson  of  North  Carolina  said 
North  Carolina  was  well  disposed  to  give  up  her  back  lands.18 

Gardoqui,  the  first  Spanish  diplomatic  representative  in 
the  United  States,  wrote:  He  found  that  men  of  judgment  in 
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Congress  were  persuaded  that  free  navigation  [of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi]  was  not  a  really  desirable  object  because  if  secured  it 
would  serve  to  attract  population  away  from  where  it  was 
most  needed  in  the  Eastern  States.  But  these  same  men 
feared  that  if  such  right  were  abandoned  expressly  by  treaty 
the  indignation  of  the  West  would  be  so  powerful  as  to  split 
up  the  Confederation.19 

Rufus  King  of  Massachusetts  in  a  letter  to  Jonathan  Jack- 
son,  September  3,  1786,  favored  a  treaty  with  Spain  by  which 
the  United  States  would  forbear  the  use  of  the  Mississippi 
River  within  Spanish  banks  for  25  or  30  years  and  he  went  on 
to  say: 

If  therefore  our  disputes  with  Spain  are  not  settled  we  shall 
be  obliged  wholly  to  give  up  the  Western  Settlers  or  join  them 
in  an  issue  of  Force  with  the  Catholic  King:  the  latter  we  are 
in  no  condition  to  think  of;  the  former  would  be  impolitic  for 
many  reasons  and  cannot  with  safety  be  now  admitted  al¬ 
though  very  few  men  who  have  examined  the  subject  will  re¬ 
fuse  their  assent  to  the  opinion  that  every  citizen  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  States  who  emigrates  to  the  westward  by  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  is  a  total  loss  to  our  Confederacy. 

Nature  has  separated  the  two  countries  by  a  vast  and  ex¬ 
tensive  chain  of  mountains,  interest  and  convenience  will  keep 
them  separate  and  the  feeble  policy  of  our  disjointed  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  be  able  to  unite  them. 

For  this  reason  I  have  ever  been  opposed  to  encouragement 

of  Western  Emigrants.20 
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CHAPTER  XL 


My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

SOME  comparatively  modern  writers,  taking  a  rather 
superficial  view,  or  perhaps  falling  in  with  the  prevailing 
fashion  for  muck-raking  or  i  ‘  debunking  ’  ’  older  and  better  in¬ 
formed  historians,  have  made  serious  accusations  against 
General  Robertson  because  of  certain  letters  written  or  signed 
by  him  in  consultation  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Settlements.  The  letter  that  follows  is  a  fair  sample  of 
his  part  in  this  correspondence.  Because  of  this  and  several 
other  such  letters  it  has  been  charged  that  he  was  engaged 
in  a  disreputable,  if  not  a  criminal  and  treasonable  conspir¬ 
acy,  with  the  Spaniards,  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Judge  Martin  in  his  history  of  Louisiana  says  there  were 
five  parties  in  the  Western  Country.  One  in  favor  of  the 
formation  of  a  new  republic  unconnected  with  the  United 
States  and  a  close  alliance  with  Spain;  another  wished  the 
Western  part  of  the  United  States  to  become  a  part  of  the 
province  of  Louisiana  and  submit  to  the  laws  of  Spain ;  a 
third  desired  war  with  Spain  and  an  open  invasion  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  the  seizure  of  the  Mississippi  and  New  Orleans;  a  fourth 
was  by  a  show  of  war  to  prevail  on  Congress  to  extort  from 
Spain  the  right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi;  the 
fifth,  as  unnatural  as  the  second,  was  to  solicit  France  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  restrocession  of  Louisiana  and  extend  her  protection 
to  Kentucky  and  Cumberland  or  Miro  District.1 

Robertson  to  Alexander  McGillivray 

Nashville,  August  3,  1788. 

I  have  your  favors  by  Messrs.  Hoggatt  and  Ewing  which 
have  given  great  satisfaction.  I  transmitted  copies  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Caswell  and  have  seen  them  published  in  the  Kentucky 

Gazette . 

The  Indians  still  continue  their  incursions  in  some  measure 
though  trifling  to  what  we  experienced  in  the  Spring. 
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I  imagine  it  must  be  Cherokees  or  some  outlying  Creeks 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  your  orders. 

Colonel  Anthony  Bledsoe  was  killed  by  a  small  party  about 
two  weeks  ago. 

It  is  reported  that  the  inhabitants  of  Holston  and  the  Chero¬ 
kees  are  at  war  but  we  have  not  received  any  account  that  may 
be  depended  on ;  nor  whether  you  and  the  Georgians  are  like¬ 
ly  to  terminate  your  disputes. 

From  Mr.  Hoggatt ’s  account  we  have  expected  some  of  the 
Creeks  in  from  you  but  none  have  yet  arrived. 

I  have  provided  a  gun  which  Mr.  Hoggatt  thinks  will  please 
you.  I  have  caused  a  deed  for  a  lot  in  Nashville  to  be  recorded 
in  your  name  and  beg  you  will  allow  me  to  know  whether  you 
will  accept  of  a  tract  or  two  of  land  in  our  young  country. 

I  could  say  much  to  you  concerning  this  same  country  but 
am  fully  sensible  you  are  better  able  to  judge  what  may  take 
place  in  a  few  years  than  myself. 

In  all  probability  we  cannot  remain  in  our  present  state. 

And  if  the  British  or  any  commercial  nation  who  may  be 
in  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  would  furnish  us 
with  trade  and  receive  our  produce  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
but  the  people  on  the  west  side  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
will  open  their  eyes  to  their  real  interests. 

I  should  be  happy  to  hear  your  sentiments  on  this  matter. 

Myself  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  young  country  return 
you  our  most  grateful  thanks  for  your  very  polite  treatment 
of  Messrs.  Hoggatt  and  Ewing  and  shall  always  be  happy  to 
render  you  any  service  in  our  power. 

I  hope  you  will  honor  me  with  a  correspondence  and  shall 
do  myself  the  pleasure  of  writing  by  every  opportunity. 

As  to  the  circumstances  under  which  this  letter  was  written; 
first  of  all  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  Pioneer  settlers  in 
what  is  now  Tennessee  had  in  point  of  fact  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  separated  for  many  years  from  their  parent  State, 
North  Carolina,  both  physically  and  politically:  physically  by 
the  barrier  of  the  mountains  and  politically  because  their  par¬ 
ent  State  regarded  them  as  much  more  of  a  liability  than  an 
asset  and  had  already  a  provision  in  its  constitution  which 
contemplated  their  eventual  disunion.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1784,  North  Carolina  had  enacted  a  statute  2  ceding  its 
western  lands  to  the  general  government  but  later  in  October 
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of  that  same  year  and  before  the  cession  had  been  accepted 
the  State  repealed  this  statute. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787 
which  was  framing  the  Federal  Constitution,  Xorth  Carolina, 
through  its  representative,  then  and  there  present,  had  pub¬ 
licly  announced  to  all  the  other  States  there  represented  that 
North  Carolina  was  well  disposed  to  give  up  her  western  lands. 
She  did  in  fact  by  deed  convey  them  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  soon  after  that  government  was  organized  in  1789. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  at  the  date  of  this  letter, 
August  3,  1788,  our  Federal  Constitution  had  been  framed 
and  submitted  to  the  States  for  adoption  or  rejection  but 
it  had  not  yet  been  adopted  and  there  was  no  certainty  that 
it  ever  would  be  adopted.  Virginia,  under  leadership  of  Pat¬ 
rick  Henry,  came  very  near  rejecting  it  and  Xorth  Carolina 
had  rejected  it  just  three  days  before  this  letter  of  August 
3,  1788,  was  written. 

The  following  contemporaneous  correspondence  will  put  us 
in  the  place  of  Colonel  Robertson  and  his  friends  and  enable 
us  in  part  at  least  to  see  as  they  saw  and  to  feel  as  they  felt 
when  he  signed  this  letter  of  August  3,  1788. 

Col.  Antho.  Bledsoe  to  Gov.  Caswell 

Kentucky,  June  1,  1787. 

Dear  Sir: 

At  this  place  I  received  accounts  from  Cumberland  that 
since  I  last  did  myself  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  that 
three  persons  have  been  killed  at  that  place  within  se\  en  miles 
of  Nashville  and  there  is  scarcely  a  day  that  the  Indians  do 
not  steal  horses  in  either  Sumner  or  Davidson  Counties  and 
am  informed  the  people  are  exceedingly  dispirited. 

Had  accounts  that  the  several  Northern  Tribes,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Creek  Nation,  have  determined  the  destruction 
of  that  defenseless  country  this  summer  and  our  hopes  seem 
blasted  as  to  Major  Evans’  assistance. 

Col.  Robertson  has  lately  been  to  this  country,  to  get  some 
assistance  to  carry  a  campaign  against  the  Cliickamawgaw 
Towns  and  got  some  assurance  from  the  several  officers  and 
the  time  for  the  rendezvous  was  fixed  to  the  15th  instant  but 
find  the  men  cannot  be  drawn  out  that  season  of  the  year. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  ask  your  advice  in  the  matter 
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whether  or  not  we  shall  have  leave  of  the  Government  to  carry 
on  such  a  campaign  if  we  can  make  ourselves  able  with  the 
assistance  of  our  friends,  the  Virginians,  as  they  promise  us 
immediately  after  the  harvest. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is  the  perfidious  Chickamaw- 
gaws  that  annoy  our  frontiers  though  some  of  them  wish  to 
have  the  Creeks  charged  with  the  whole  damage. 

As  it  is  always  my  desire  to  act  advisedly  I  should  thank 
you  to  advise  me  as  to  carrying  on  an  expedition  as  it  appears 
to  me  and  to  the  people  in  the  Counties  of  Davidson  and  Sum¬ 
ner  that  nothing  can  give  security  to  them  but  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy’s  own  country. 

Your  Excellency  will  therefore  please  to  advise  or  direct 
me  on  the  subject;  should  self-preservation  and  the  distress 
and  cries  of  a  bleeding  country  make  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  it  from  ruin  and  destruction  and  compel  us  to  do 
it  before  we  can  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Executive  I  shall 
hope  the  necessity  will  plead  our  excuse  and  we  may  thereby 
not  incur  the  displeasure  of  him  or  of  any  individual  in  the 
State. 

I  flatter  myself  that  the  remoteness  of  our  situation  may 
plead  our  excuse.3 

Colos.  Antho.  Bledsoe  and  James  Robertson  to  Gov.  Caswell 

Cumberland,  June  12,  1787. 

Dear  Sir:  Nothing  but  the  distress  of  a  bleeding  country 
could  induce  us  to  trouble  you  on  so  disagreeable  a  subject 
though  your  Excellency  has  enjoined  on  us  to  let  you  know 
from  time  to  time  if  anything  should  happen  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world. 

In  obedience  thereto  inclosed  you  have  a  list  of  the  killed 
in  this  quarter  since  our  departure  from  this  country  to  the 
Assembly;  this  with  the  numbers  wounded  with  the  large 
numbers  of  horses  stolen  from  the  inhabitants  has  in  a  degree 
flagged  the  spirits  of  the  people. 

The  delay  of  the  troops  allotted  for  the  protection  of  the 
country  has  induced  us  to  request  of  your  Excellency  to  order 
them  forward  without  clearing  the  road  and  the  people  of 
this  country  will  give  them  assistance  in  that  business  at  a 
time  when  they  shall  find  themselves  not  too  much  harassed  by 
the  Indians. 
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A  report  now  that  has  prevailed  throughout  this  country, 
and  we  are  induced  to  believe  it — that  the  Spaniards  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  encourage  the  several  savage  tribes  to  war 
against  Americans;  it  is  certain  the  Chickasaws  inform  that 
Spanish  traders  offer  a  reward  for  scalps  of  the  Americans. 
When  I  (Anthony  Bledsoe)  was  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  I  was 
told  by  the  Chiefs  in  council  that  the  Spaniards  had  offered 
them  match  coats,  blankets,  powder,  lead,  tomahawks,  knives, 
etc.,  but  recommended  it  to  them  to  lie  still  and  not  go  to 
war  with  the  white  people  as  they  lived  so  near  them  but 
they  were  doing  all  they  could  to  encourage  the  Creeks,  Chick¬ 
asaws  and  Choctaws  to  war  against  us  though  the  Chickasaws 
and  Choctaws  manfully  refused  but  say  they  must  come  into 
their  measures  unless  we  supply  them  with  trade. 

The  Creeks  have  received  large  supplies  of  ammunition, 
etc.,  and  part  of  that  Nation  are  ruining  this  country. 

The  vast  numbers  of  horses  taken  from  this  part  is  incredi¬ 
ble  and  we  have  doubts,  without  Government  gives  some  as¬ 
sistance,  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  distressed  places  that 
has  been  in  all  the  United  States. 

We  are  requested  by  the  people  to  address  your  Excellency 
on  this  subject  well  knowing  your  friendly  intention  to  this 
country,  in  hopes  that  your  better  judgment  will  point  out 
some  mode  for  the  protection  of  it. 

A  disorderly  set  of  French  and  Spanish  traders  are  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  Tennessee  that  we  actually  fear  are  a  great 
means  of  encouraging  the  Indians  to  do  us  much  mischief. 

Might  it  not  be  of  some  consequence  that  your  Excellency 
would  mention  this  subject  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  New 
York  as  we  have  it  from  undoubted  authority  they  have  stim¬ 
ulated  the  several  savage  tribes  to  commit  hostilities  in  this 
country  though  we  flatter  ourselves  it  is  not  the  act  of  those 
in  the  first  authority  from  that  Court. 

We  should  wish  to  take  some  measures  to  remove  those  dis¬ 
orderly  traders  from  the  Tennessee  and  wish  your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  advice  in  this  matter.  You  will  please  forward  your 
orders  on  by  express.4 

A  List  of  the  Killed 

November,  Cornelius  Bundle. 

December,  Nan.  Thomas,  John  Thomas. 
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February,  William  Price  and  wife. 

March,  William  Bush,  Joseph  Bowman. 

April,  Thomas  Bamsey,  John  Buchannon,  William  Multher- 
in,  William  Colliers. 

May,  Samuel  Lewis. 

June  2,  Daniel  Dunham;  June  3,  Lazarus  Wallace;  June  6, 
James  Hall;  June  11,  Mark  Robertson  (youngest  brother  of 
Col.  James  Robertson). 

Colo.  James  Robertson  to  Gov.  Caswell 

Nashville,  July  2,  1787. 

Sir:  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  Excellency’s  letter 
to  Col.  Bledsoe  and  myself  in  which  you  were  so  obliging  to 
mention  you  would  render  every  good  in  your  power  to  our 
country.  Never  was  there  a  time  in  which  your  Excellency’s 
assistance  and  attention  were  more  necessary  than  the 
present. 

The  war  being  exceeding  hot  in  the  spring  I  marched  some 
men  near  the  Chickamawgaws  but  wishing  to  avoid  an  open 
war  returned  without  doing  them  any  mischief,  leaving  a  let¬ 
ter  containing  every  offer  of  peace  that  could  be  made  on  hon¬ 
orable  terms  in  consequence  of  which  they  sent  a  flag  to  treat, 
though  I  have  every  reason  to  doubt  of  their  sincerity  as  sev¬ 
eral  persons  were  killed  during  their  stay  and  one  man  at 
my  house  in  their  sight.  They  imputed  the  mischief  we  suffer 
to  the  Creeks. 

A  few  days  after  their  departure  my  brother,  Mark  Rob¬ 
ertson,  being  killed  near  my  house ;  I  tried  the  advice  of  the 
officers,  civil  and  military — raised  about  130  men  and  followed 
their  tracks  near  the  lower  end  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  where  ; 
some  Indians  discovered  us,  fired  on  our  back  picket  and 
alarmed  a  small  town  of  Cherokees. 

We  found  where  we  crossed  the  Tennessee  pictures  of  two 
scalps  made  a  few  days  before  which  scalps  we  were  after- 
|  wards  informed  were  carried  into  said  town  by  seven  Chero¬ 
kees  who  were  there  when  we  attacked  them.  | 

Though  they  constantly  kept  out  spies  we  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  cross  Tennessee  and  go  18  miles  down  the  river  till 
in  sight  of  the  town  before  the  Indians  discovered  us.  We  j 
made  a  rapid  charge  and  entirely  defeated  them;  the  attack 
began  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  creek ;  we  forced  them  into  the 
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creek  and  river  and  what  escaped  either  got  off  in  boats  or 
swam  the  river.  About  20  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
The  whole  town  as  we  were  afterwards  informed  by  a  French¬ 
man  whom  we  found  there,  had  been  counciling  three  days  at 
the  instigation  of  a  principal  Creek  Chief  and  had  unanimous¬ 
ly  agreed  to  fight  us  if  we  crossed  the  Tennessee. 

From  what  passed  at  this  consultation  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  Creeks  totally  averse  to  peace  notwithstanding  they 
have  had  no  cause  of  offense.  We  have  been  exceedingly  par¬ 
ticular  on  giving  them  no  reason  to  complain. 

Their  force  consisted  of  10  Creeks  and  35  Cherokee  war¬ 
riors  together  with  9  Frenchmen,  chiefly  from  Detroit,  who 
have  joined  the  Indians  against  us. 

Among  the  dead  was  the  Creek  Chief  before  mentioned: 
mischievous  Cherokee  Chief ;  three  Frenchmen  and  a  French 
woman  who  was  killed  accidentally  in  one  of  the  boats. 

In  this  action  we  lost  never  a  man  but  a  party  of  50  men 
who  were  sent  to  the  mouth  of  Duck  River  were  there  attacked 
by  a  large  number  of  Indians  and  we  had  one  man  killed  and 
eight  wounded.  .  L  . 

We  were  piloted  by  two  Chickasaws  in  this  expedition. 
Their  nation  seems  on  every  occasion  our  friends  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  supply  them  with  trade  at  the  Chickasaw 
Bluff  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  and  the  Choctaws  would  find 
full  employment  for  our  enemies. 

From  the  constant  incursions  of  the  Indians  I  have  been 
obliged  to  keep  the  militia  very  much  in  service  as  scouts, 
guards,  etc.,  and  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  prom¬ 
ising  them  pay  without  which  I  am  persuaded  the  country 
would  have  totally  broke  as  manv  have  done  already  and  I 
hope  you  will  approve  of  the  promise  I  made  the  inhabitants. 

Sumner  County  seems  in  peace  compared  with  this,  being 
more  out  of  the  Indian  range.  I  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Col.  Bledsoe  or  I  make  no  doubt  but  what  he  would 
join  me  in  informing  your  Excellency  that  our  situation  is  at 
present  deplorable — deprived  of  raising  subsistence  and  con¬ 
stantly  harassed  with  duty.  Our  only  hope  is  the  troops  prom¬ 
ised  us  by  the  General  Assembly;  but  have  yet  no  news  of 
them.  I  earnestly  beg  of  your  Excellency  to  forward  them 
with  all  possible  expedition.5 
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Gov.  Caswell  to  Colo.  James  Robertson,  Cumberland 

Kingston,  Augt.  13th,  1787. 

*  *  *  Major  Evans  assured  me  on  receiving  the  necessary 
support  for  his  march  that  he  would  proceed  immediately  to 
the  Westward;  the  support  he  required  was  without  delay 
shipped  him — expected  he  had  passed  the  Blue  Ridge  some 
months  ago— but  if  your  express  information  is  right  he  had 
been  engaged  in  an  attack  on  a  lady  whom  he  has  lately  re¬ 
duced  into  possession  by  making  her  his  wife.  *  *  *  6 

Gov.  Caswell  to  Antho.  Bledsoe  and  James  Robertson 

Kingston,  4th,  September,  1787. 

Gentlemen :  Your  letter  of  the  12th  June  last  came  to  hand 
this  day  only.  I  had,  however,  about  three  weeks  past,  ordered 
Major  Evans  expressly  to  proceed  on  Cumberland  without  re¬ 
gard  to  cutting  the  road  on  his  way.  Since  I  have  heard  he 
has  gone  on  but  what  his  strength  is  I  know  not  as  I  have  not 
received  a  return  from  him  though  I  have  repeatedly  re¬ 
quested  it. 

I  am  much  concerned  at  your  people’s  being  so  harassed 
by  the  savages  though  I  flatter  myself  Col.  Robertson’s  attack 
upon  them  has  at  least  given  them  such  a  check  as  will  dis¬ 
courage  their  making  any  further  attempts  on  your  settle¬ 
ments  until  Mr.  Evans’  arrival  to  facilitate  which  I  have  this 
day  repeated  my  former  orders  to  him. 

What  you  mention  respecting  the  Spaniards  I  shall  com¬ 
municate  to  our  delegates  in  Congress  and  request  them  to 
represent  the  same  to  the  Spanish  Minister  at  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Court,  they  being  personally  known  to  him  in  their  pub¬ 
lic  character,  I  presume  will  give  their  representations  more 
weight  than  any  directly  from  me.7 

James  Robertson  and  Anthony  Bledsoe  to  Gov.  Johnson 

Hillsborough,  Jan.  4th,  1788. 

Sir:  On  our  way  homeward  at  this  place  we  met  the  bearer, 
Sergt.  Dobbins,  with  dispatches  from  Major  Evans,  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Western  Battalion;  and  by  him  letters  from 
sundry  officers  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  Counties  of  Dav¬ 
idson  and  Sumner,  giving  information  that  since  we  set  out 
for  the  General  Assembly  the  Indians  have  killed  seven  of  the 
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inhabitants,  to-wit:  Capt.  David  Steel,  James  Luson,  Peter 
Bennet,  John  Stewart,  and  two  named  Martin  and  one  Jones, 
and  wounded  sundry  others. 

This  we  thought  our  duty  to  mention  to  your  Excellency 
and  hope  you  may,  if  possible,  take  some  measures  to  prevent 
that  part  of  the  country  from  being  depopulated  as  we  under¬ 
stand  these  last  mischiefs  seem  greatly  to  dispirit  the  in¬ 
habitants.  We  judge  the  invaders  to  be  of  the  Creek  Nation 
who  are  at  this  time  allies  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

Might  we  be  permitted  to  request  your  Excellency  would 
be  pleased  to  write  to  the  Minister  of  that  Court  now  at  Con¬ 
gress  on  that  head  as  we  judge  his  influence  with  them  might 
prevent  further  effusions  of  blood.  Forty-one  of  our  inhabit¬ 
ants  have  been  massacred  within  twelve  months  and  we  are 
confident  nearly  all  of  them  by  those  barbarians,  the  Creeks. 

Will  North  Carolina  suffer  her  citizens  thus  to  be  cut  off 
and  not  resent  it!  We  are  sorry  to  say  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  heard  it  and  that  in  a  measure  unfeelingly;  in  vain  they 
seemed  to  hope  for  better  times  for  their  distressed  western 
countries. 

We  might  further  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  Excellency 
that  a  certain  Alexander  McGilvery  of  the  said  Creek  Na¬ 
tion  is  now  in  the  character  of  Intendant  under  the  Court  of 
Spain  and  ranks  as  Lieutenant  Col.  Commandant  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  and  is  a  man  of  consequence  with  that  Nation  and  we 
suppose  his  influence  superior  to  any  other  person  amongst 
them. 

If  the  Minister  of  Spain  now  at  Congress  would  write  to 
him  we  humbly  conceive  he  could  prevent  their  further  acts 
of  savage  barbarity. 

Should  he  not  think  proper  so  to  do  we  think  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Southern  Department  at  your  Excellency’s  re¬ 
quest  might  and  in  all  probability  would  be  of  service.  Of  all 
these  things  you  will  be  the  best  Judge. 

We  hope  to  be  honored  with  your  advice  and  instructions 

from  time  to  time,  on  all  occasions.8 

Col.  James  Robertson  to  Gen.  Smith 


July  7th,  17S9. 

Dear  General: 

I  have  delayed  writing  in  hopes  of  better  times  but  the  peo- 
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pie  are  so  much  dispirited  by  the  Indians  continually  harass¬ 
ing  them  that  I  have  almost  lost  all  hopes.  Indeed  they  (the 
Indians)  have  not  carried  on  the  war  so  vigorously  since  1781 
and  I  cannot  account  for  the  cause  otherwise  than  that  they, 
knowing  we  are  out  of  the  union,  suppose  they  may  commit 
every  species  of  devastation  on  us  with  impunity. 

I  have  taken  every  opportunity  of  writing  to  Mr.  McGilli- 
vray ;  have  acquainted  him  with  your  appointment  and  of  your 
sincere  desire  to  cultivate  peace  and  friendship  with  all  the 
Indian  tribes.  I  have  even  been  so  particular  as  to  prevent 
parties  who  have  done  mischief  being  followed  (fearing  Mc- 
Gillivray  would  say,  as  he  always  does,  innocent  Indians  suf¬ 
fered)  but  without  experiencing  the  least  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties. 

On  the  10th  of  June  last  a  party  of  thirty  Indians  attacked 
me  and  my  hands  in  the  field  about  200  yards  from  the  fort. 
By  good  fortune  they  all  got  in  safe  but  myself  who  received 
a  flesh  wound  in  the  foot  as  I  entered  the  fort  gate.  They  kept 
up  a  warm  firing  on  us  for  some  minutes  and  went  off  to  John¬ 
son's  Station  and  Dunham's— both  which  they  burned— they 
having  been  evacuated  a  few  days  before. 

I  directed  my  brother  to  raise  fifty  men  and  pursue,  which 
he  did,  and  came  up  with  them  at  Duck  River  and  killed  one 
and  wounded  several. 

Our  party  discovered  a  great  deal  of  Indian  sign. 

On  the  12th  my  sentinels  discovered  some  Indians  near  the 
fort  and  fired  on  them.  They  returned  one  gun  and  went  off. 
The  13th  a  man  was  scalped  at  Hoggett’s  Station  and  shot 
through  the  body  but  is  likely  to  recover. 

The  16th ;  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded  at  the  mouth  of 
Red  River.  I  omitted  mentioning  the  attack  at  Dunham’s  in 
which  our  people  had  one  man  wounded  but  killed  one  of  the 
Indians  and  wounded  one. 

In  short,  Sir,  there  have  been  seventeen  persons  killed  and 
many  wounded  in  this  county  since  my  return  from  the  last 
General  Assembly. 

I  have  myself  lost  thirty  horses  by  them  since  last  fall  and 
my  neighbors  a  number  more. 

All  the  encouragement  I  can  give  the  people  is  that  I  have 
no  doubt  but  the  next  Assembly  will  cede  us  to  Congress,  it 
being  the  general  opinion  of  every  thinking  person  that  our 
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not  being  immediately  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  causes  our  southern  neighbors  to  set  the  Indians  on  us, 
imagining  our  distresses  will  oblige  us  to  take  protection 
from  them. 

Indeed  this  summer’s  war  has  distracted  the  minds  of 
many;  those  who  have  the  greatest  aversion  to  a  measure  of 
that  nature  say  that  without  an  alteration  of  times  they  must 
leave  the  country  or  become  Spaniards.  When  at  the  last 
Assembly  I  had  doubts  these  advantages  would  be  taken  of 
our  situation  but  it  was  impossible  to  convince  those  against 
the  cession  that  our  dangers  were  so  great — or  they  were  in¬ 
different  what  became  of  us. 

I  think,  Sir,  if  you  would  make  a  full  statement  of  our  dis¬ 
tress  to  his  Excellency,  Governor  Johnston,  the  attention  and 
regard  which  he  has  always  manifested  for  this  country  would 
induce  him  to  lav  our  case  before  Congress  which  might  has- 
ten  relief  when  we  get  into  the  Union  as  I  have  little  hope 
from  the  treaty;  the  Creeks  being  fully  persuaded  the  United 
States  are  afraid  of  them  and  Mr.  Gillivray  not  being  candid 
enough  to  say  he  cannot  enforce  the  observance  of  any  treaty, 
thinking  it  might  lesson  his  consequence. 

I  should  be  happy  to  see  you  but  the  time  will  not  admit. 
I  hope  you  can  leave  home  to  attend  the  next  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

It  will  be  utterly  out  of  my  power  and  will,  if  I  can  keep 
possession  by  staying,  which  I  am  determined  to  do,  01  fall 
in  the  attempt,  till  I  can  hear  from  the  next  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  if  no  alteration  takes  place  God  only  knows  what  may 
be  the  consequence. 

All  the  houses  which  have  been  left  are  burned.  I  find  it 
impossible  to  keep  up  much  strength  at  the  fiontiei  stations, 
the  militia  being  worn  out  by  three  years’  war  and  that  grow¬ 
ing  on  them.  I  think  it  could  not  be  amiss  to  range  and  drive 
oil  these  mischievous  parties  if  possible  should  the  Creeks  not 
treat.  Since  we  have  not  followed  them  they  do  much  dam¬ 
age.9 

Col.  James  Robertson  to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina 

Nashville,  September  2nd,  1789. 

Sir:  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  for  repeating  to  you  the 
distressful  state  of  this  country  which  has  so  long  stood  a  bar- 
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rier  exposed  to  the  plundering  and  murderous  savage.  Your 
Excellency  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  their  insolent  hatred 
to  the  white  people  would  have  shown  itself  upon  the  more  in¬ 
terior  parts  of  North  Carolina  had  not  our  lives  and  prop¬ 
erties  stood  between. 

Small  as  this  settlement  is  they  have  plundered  us  of  no 
fewer  than  between  three  and  four  thousand  horses. 

Not  to  shock  you  with  the  daily  massacres  by  these  lurking- 
barbarians  their  thirst  for  innocent  blood  increases  by  shed¬ 
ding  it.  The  Creeks  and  Cherokees  have  no  pretext  for  this 
but  their  hatred  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and 
they  hold  us  in  contempt,  among  other  savages,  for  not  re¬ 


senting. 

Distress  is  driving  many  to  seek  refuge  under  a  foreign 
government  which  promises  great  encouragement. 

I  wish  your  Excellency  to  be  informed  that  there  is  actually 
a  Colonel  Stark  who  openly  professes  a  desire  to  take  the  in¬ 
habitants  into  the  Spanish  dominions  as  subject  to  that  power 
and  many  people  are  upon  the  point  of  going  down  were  it 
not  for  the  representations  of  people  just  from  there,  par¬ 
ticularly  Dr.  White,  who  has  been  of  general  service  in  dis¬ 
suading  people  from  that  country  and  government. 

However  I  beg  to  be  informed  if  there  are  no  legal  means 
to  prevent  Col.  Stark  and  others  from  debauching  our  citi¬ 
zens  to  emigrate  in  so  public  a  manner. 

I  think  if  we  could  be  placed  under  Congress  by  an  act  of 
cession  it  would  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people  generally  as  they 
have  despaired  of  being  relieved  by  North  Carolina.10 

What,  under  these  circumstances,  did  the  letter  signed  by 
Col.  Robertson,  Aug.  3,  1788,  mean!  Its  language  is  more  or 
less  vague  and  indefinite  and  it  is  more  or  less  cryptic  in  style. 
No  doubt  it  was  so  written  not  by  accident  but  by  design. 

Our  discussion  of  it  will  be  simplified  if  we  divide  it  into 


three  parts :  the  first  and  latter  parts  were  obviously  meant 
for  McGillivray  in  his  capacity  as  Chief  of  the  Creek  Tribe. 
In  those  parts  the  letter  makes  an  effort  to  placate  McGilli¬ 
vray  by  the  primitive  diplomacy  ot  gifts — a  gun  for  the  In¬ 
dian  blood  in  his  veins  and  real  estate,  rapidly  Using  in  value 
in  a  new  country,  for  his  three-quarters  white  instincts.  The 


Pioneers  had  no  other  gifts  to  offer. 
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Holy  Writ  tells  ns :  A  man’s  gift  maketh  room  for  him  and 
bringeth  him  before  great  men. 

Since  nothing  came  of  these  overtures  to  the  Indian  Chief 
we  may  dismiss  them  without  further  notice. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  letter — the  part  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  Spanish  authorities,  is  found  in  that  paragraph 
which  reads  as  follows : 

I  could  say  much  to  you  concerning  this  same  country  but 
am  fully  sensible  you  are  better  able  to  judge  what  may  take 
place  in  a  few  years  than  myself. 

In  all  probability  we  cannot  long  remain  in  our  present 
state. 

And  if  the  British  or  any  commercial  nation  who  may  be  in 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  would  furnish  us  • 
with  trade  and  receive  our  produce  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
but  the  people  on  the  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  will 
open  their  eyes  to  their  real  interests. 

The  clause:  In  all  probability  we  cannot  long  remain  in 
our  present  state,  hints  at  some  rapidly  approaching  political 
change  and  since  their  present  position  of  political  orphanage 
was  too  painful  to  be  borne  any  longer  than  it  must  be,  they 
had  in  view  several  propositions.  Any  change  could  not  be 
for  the  worse  and  might  be  for  the  better.  Possibly  the  Pio¬ 
neers  soon  would  be  ready  to  consider  crossing  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  becoming  subjects  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King 
of  Spain. 

But  there  was  the  alternative  of  seceding  and  forming  a 
Western  Republic  with  a  close  alliance,  commercial  and  poli¬ 
tical  with  Great  Britain. 

This  was  Spain’s  most  sensitive  point  for  the  spectre  of  an 
Anglo-American  alliance  had  long  haunted  the  Spanish  for¬ 
eign  office.  And  we  must  remember  that  Spaniards  of  that 
day  hardly  distinguished  between  the  English  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  calling  the  latter  Anglo-Americans.  Two  centuries  of 
bitter  experience  had  convinced  the  Spanish  government  of 
the  Briton’s  restless  ambition.11 

Knowing  this  to  be  true  Robertson  having  reopened  this 
wound,  old  and  painful,  next  proceeds  to  sprinkle  in  a  little 
salt  thus:  and  if  the  British,  or  any  commercial  nation  who 
may  be  in  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi — This 
expressly  suggests  that  although  Spain  may  now  hold  the 
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mouth  of  the  Mississippi  she  will  not  hold  it  long  unless  she 
opens  it  up  to  American  trade  and  in  case  of  continued  short 
sighted  refusal,  soon,  probably,  the  British  will  be  Spain  s 
successor.  The  necessities  of  the  case  demanded  that  some 
commercial  nation  must  be  there  willing  to  receive  TV  ester n 
produce  and  furnish  the  Western  People  with  trade.  On  that 
point  these  people  would  “open  their  eyes  to  their  real  inter¬ 
ests/ ’  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

This  letter  was  dated  August  3, 17 88.  Communications  were 
very  slow  in  those  days  but  in  the  next  year,  1/89,  Spain  did 
re-open  the  Mississippi  on  reasonable  terms  to  Western  com¬ 
merce. 

Robertson’s  letter  was  a  fine  stroke  of  Western  Pioneer 
diplomacy.  Nominally  addressed  to  McGillivray,  it  was  really 
intended  for  Spain. 

We  have  good  common  sense,  and  we  must  use  it  against 
all  the  arts  of  learned  diplomacy,  the  wiles  of  the  devil  and 
craftiness  of  the  Indian— is  one  of  Robertson’s  remarks  that 
has  come  down  to  us.  He  was  a  born  diplomat.1*' 

Haywood  personally  knew  Gen.  Robertson  and  his  history 
of  Tennessee  was  published  within  ten  years  after  Gen.  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  death.  Haywood  interprets  this  letter  in  a  diplo¬ 
matic  sense  and  so  does  Putnam.13 

In  1788  when  this  letter  was  written  there  really  was  no 
National  Government  but  instead  there  was  an  interregnum 
between  the  old  confederation  and  the  new  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion — not  yet  in  force  and  effect. 

It  was  a  part  of  Spanish  diplomacy  and  policy  to  detach  the 
Western  Pioneers  from  the  Union  and  induce  them  to  form  a 
separate  Union}  or  preferably,  to  peisuade  them  to  abandon 
their  homes  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  cross  the  Mississippi 
River,  take  up  Spanish  lands  there  and  become  loyal  subjects 
to  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain.  Offers  and  in¬ 
ducements  to  this  end  had  been  held  out  and  some  few  (Daniel 
Boon  for  instance)  had  thus  crossed  over  the  river  into  Span¬ 
ish  territory.  Daniel  Boon  became  a  Spanish  subject,  held 
Spanish  office  and  received  a  grant  of  8,000  acies  of  Spanish 
land.  It  was  promised  that  they  might,  in  private,  practice 
their  Protestant  religion  but  not  in  public.  And  this,  from  the 
land  of  the  Inquisition,  was  thought  to  be  a  most  liberal,  at¬ 
tractive,  and  magnanimous  concession.14 
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Those  who  know  the  American  people  and  especially  those 
who  know  the  Western  Pioneers  can  have  very  little  doubt 
as  to  what  they  would  have  done  to  Spanish  politics,  govern¬ 
ment,  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  had  they  accepted  the 
invitation  and  crossed  the  Mississippi  in  large  numbers ;  for 
in  that  event  Spain  would  have  found  that  she  had  invited 
Lions  to  dwell  in  her  house  and  in  a  short  time  there  would 
have  been  no  room  politically  for  any  but  the  Lions.  Accus¬ 
tomed  to  freedom  they  knew  how  to  organize  the  people  and 
to  work  popular  institutions  so  as  to  effectively  express  the 
voice  and  will  of  free  men.  The  same  thing  then  would  have 
happened  as  did  actually  come  to  pass  in  Texas  a  generation 
later  when  Houston,  Crockett  and  their  friends  emigrated  into 
that  Spanish  speaking  Mexican  territory.  It  did  not  then  re¬ 
main  Spanish  or  Mexican  very  long. 

This  was  the  view  of  Thomas  Jefferson  who  wrote:  Our 
citizens  have  a  right  to  go  where  they  please.  I  wish  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  our  inhabitants  would  accept  the  invitation. 
It  will  be  the  means  of  delivering  to  us  peaceably  what  might 
otherwise  cost  us  a  war.  He  then  suggested  that  the  United 
States  should  protest  just  enough  to  make  them  believe  we 
think  it  a  very  wise  policy  and  confirm  them  in  it.15 

In  1788  Spain  held  her  territory  in  the  Southwest  with  a 
very  weak  hand,  having  not  more  than  one  regiment,  broken 
into  fragments  and  scattered  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans 
and  from  Louisiana  to  Florida.16 

The  question  may  be  asked :  If  this  country  was  so  weakly 
held  by  the  Spaniards  why  did  not  all  the  Western  Pioneers 
unite  and  take  it  by  conquest  and  thus  at  one  stroke  settle  the 
Mississippi  question  and  also  put  an  end  to  the  supplying  of 
the  Southern  Indians  with  arms  and  ammunition? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  Sea  Power.  Spain  then  had 
the  third  navy  of  the  world.  So  that  if  the  Pioneers  had  taken 
Louisiana  and  New  Orleans  what  would  New  Orleans  have 
profited  them  for  imports  and  exports  with  the  Spanish  navy 
still  in  control  of  Havana  and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico? 17 

Jefferson  had  prophesied  as  early  as  1786  that  when  our 
population  was  sufficiently  advanced  we  would  take  Spain's 
North  American  possessions  from  her  piece  by  piece.18 

After  150  years  this  prophecy  is  not  yet  quite  fulfilled,  since 
Mexico  and  Central  America  still  remain  without  the  fold. 
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Article  III,  Sec.  3,  Constitution  of  the  United  States :  Trea¬ 
son  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort. 

So  that  even  if  this  Constitution  had  been  in  full  force  and 
effect  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any  treason  in  this 
letter. 

North  Carolina  had  rejected  the  Federal  Constitution  three 
days  before  this  letter  was  written.  She  did  not  recant  and 
joint  the  new  Federal  government  until  November  13,  1789. 
This  letter  is  dated  August  3,  1788,  and  when  it  was  penned 
life’s  darkest  hour  was  upon  the  Cumberland  settlements; 
viewed  from  every  point  their  condition  was  desperate.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  Indian  enemies  on  every  hand  who  waged  inces¬ 
sant  war  in  small  parties — coming  without  warning,  shooting 
from  ambush,  tomahawking  and  scalping  their  victims,  they 
disappeared  on  the  stolen  horses  of  the  settlers  as  swiftly  as 
the  shadows  of  wind  driven  clouds,  leaving  behind  them  as 
marks  of  their  visitation  bloody  and  mangled  corpses  of  men, 
women  and  children,  while  blazing  cabins  and  corn  cribs 
lighted  up  the  midnight  sky  and  the  Indian  war  whoop  added 
its  fearsome  burden  to  the  air. 

A  striking  figure  of  speech  used  by  an  Indian  Chief,  The 
Bloody  Fellows,  or  Esquaka,  exhibits  the  idea  and  fact  of 
Indian  secrecy,  concealment  and  disappearance  in  their  oper¬ 
ations.  When  asked  if  he  or  Coteatoy  were  present  upon  a 
.certain  occasion  he  calmly  dipped  his  finger  in  water  then 
withdrawing  it  asked:  You  see  him  there? 

Just  so;  the  wild  cane  and  thick  underbrush,  not  rudely,  not 
violently  thrust  aside  by  the  Indians,  closed  gently  and  un¬ 
ruffled  behind  him  leaving  no  trace  and  telling  no  tale.19 

In  the  year  1780  General  Robertson  had  lost  a  brother,  J ohn 
Randolph  Robertson,  killed  by  the  Indians  at  Clover  Bottom.20 
On  June  11,  1787,  he  lost  his  youngest  brother,  Mark,  killed  in 
like  manner;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  1788,  a  son,  Pey¬ 
ton,  twelve  years  old;  and  a  second  son,  James  Randolph  was 
destined  (December  1,  1793)  to  go  the  same  way  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two. 

Next  to  the  loss  of  his  sons  and  brothers  General  Robertson 
felt  most  the  death  of  his  intimate  friend,  Colonel  Anthony 
Bledsoe,  who  was  killed  by  a  party  of  Creek  Indians  about  two 
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weeks  before  the  date  of  this  letter.  Bledsoe  had  served  in 
the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  with  Robertson  and  they 
were  warm  friends. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1788,  in  the  night-time,  Col.  Bledsoe 
heard  a  noise  out  of  doors  which  he  took  to  be  his  cattle  run¬ 
ning  past  the  door  of  his  house  and  the  dogs  were  barking. 
He  stepped  out  of  his  room  into  an  open  passage  between  his 
double  log-house  and  was  instantly  fired  upon  and  mortally 
wounded.  He  lived  long  enough  to  have  his  will  wiitten,  mak¬ 
ing  provision  out  of  his  large  landed  estate  f 01  his  sev  ei  al 


daughters. 

Tennessee  being  then  still  a  part  of  !\  ortli  Cniolina  and  the 
English  land  law  of  primogeniture  being  in  full  force  and 
effect  the  eldest  son  would  have  inherited  all  of  the  land  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  daughters  but  tor  this  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment.  Many  years  afterwards  one  of  the  daughters  carried 
this  will  into  Court  to  have  it  construed  as  to  her  interest  un¬ 
der  it  and  it  was'  necessary  to  show  the  circumstances  of  its 
execution.  The  litigation,  before  it  ended,  was  passed  upon 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  and  also  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.21 

In  the  testimony  given  we  have  preserved  for  us  a  graphic 
and  authentic  picture  of  the  tragic .  environment  in  which 
the  pioneers  of  Tennessee  lived  and  died. 

While  the  Pioneers  were  enduring  all  these  horrors  of  In¬ 
dian  warfare  neither  State  or  National  Government  raised  a 
hand  in  their  behalf.  Prior  to  the  year  1790  not  a  single  fort, 
stockade  or  block  house  was  built  either  by  North  Carolina 
or  bv  the  United  States  of  America.  Literally  they  were  aban¬ 
doned  to  their  fates  and  left  to  tread  the  wine  press  alone, 
which  gushed  with  tlicir  own  blood.  At  this  time,  L88, 
the  National  Government  was  not  much  more  than  a  name— 
it  was  then  moribund  for  the  Constitutional  Convention 
had  finished  its  deliberations  in  the  preceding  year,  1787, 
and  in  this  year,  1788,  the  question  of  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  before  the  people  of  the  se\  - 
oral  States  There  was  strenuous  opposition  led  so  forcibly 
and  ably  in  Virginia  by  Patrick  Henry  that  he  very  near  y 
prevented1  its  adoption.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  North- 
ern  States’  jealous  attitude  towards  the  development  ol  the 
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Southwest  and  he  knew  that  they  by  their  numbers  would 
dominate  the  new  Federal  Government.22 

During  the  revolution,  on  February  15,  1781,  Congress  had 
altered  its  instructions  to  Mr.  Jay,  then  the  American  repre¬ 
sentative  to  Madrid,  permitting  him  to  recede  from  his  form¬ 
er  instructions  so  far  as  they  insisted  upon  free  navigation  of 
that  part  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  lies  below  the  31st 
degree  of  north  latitude  and  on  a  free  port  or  ports  below  the 
same.23 

When  this  Robertson  letter  was  written  August  3,  1788,  be 
it  well  remembered,  North  Carolina  had,  just  three  days  be¬ 
fore  in  convention,  rejected  the  new  Federal  Constitution. 
Robertson,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and  as  such 
well  informed  as  to  the  sentiment  of  his  State,  had  good 
grounds  to  believe  and  probably  did  believe,  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  doomed  to  total  defeat.  Robertson  and  his  friends 
all  voted  against  it 24  and  the  wish  being  father  of  the  thought, 
voters  generally  believe  until  the  contrary  appears,  that  their 
side  is  going  to  win  the  election.  In  that  case  in  this  instance 
matters  political,  both  State  and  National,  would  have  been 
confusion  worse  confounded. 

Only  a  few  months  before  the  venture  of  the  new  State  of 
Franklin  had  collapsed  and  only  a  few  months  later  its  leader, 
John  Sevier,  was  to  be  accused  of  treason  to  North  Carolina, 
arrested  and  put  in  irons  by  his  captor,  Colonel  Tipton. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  and  it  was  Gen¬ 
eral  Robertson’s  duty  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Stations  to  be  forward  looking,  to  anticipate  events,  to 
have  a  plan  for  every  contingency  and  to  provide  a  harbor 
and  refuge  for  every  storm. 

Cast  off  by  North  Carolina  they  were  compelled  to  act  an 
independent  part. 

In  1784  the  Spanish  government  had  closed  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  and  kept  it  closed  until  1789,  aiming  there¬ 
by  to  strangle  the  Pioneers  economically  and  commercially 
to  the  end  that  further  settlement  in  the  west  might  thereby 
be  discouraged,  hindered,  obstructed  and  delayed,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  prevented. 

It  was  emphatically  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  con¬ 
fronted  these  Pioneers. 

Neither  State  or  National  government  had  shown  the  slight- 
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est  interest  in  their  welfare :  not  so  much  as  powder  and  ball 
were  supplied  to  them  by  any  government  that  they  might 
make  good  their  own  self  defense.  They  were  political  or¬ 
phans  and  outcasts  in  the  back  woods.  Indeed  there  was 
something  more  than  a  well  grounded  suspicion  that  both 
State  and  National  government  would  have  been  well  pleased 
if  the  Indians  had  succeeded  in  bringing  about  their  complete 
destruction  that  others  similarly  inclined  might  beware  and 
not  venture  soon  again  to  deplete  and  damage  the  East  by 
leaving  it  to  settle  in  the  West. 

If  then  these  Western  Pioneers  in  1788  owed  allegiance  to 
any  government  what  government  was  it?  Certainly  not  to 
the  old  national  government  for  it  had  been  abandoned  as  a 
weak  and  worthless  thing  by  unanimous  consent.  Certainly 
not  to  the  new  government  of  the  United  States  under  the  new 
Federal  Constitution  for  that  government  had  not  yet  come 
into  exisence  and  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  it  ever  would 
come  into  existence  for  there  was  strong  opposition  to  it  and 
as  above  stated,  North  Carolina  had  rejected  it. 

As  to  allegiance  to  North  Carolina  how  did  the  matter  stand 
between  that  State  and  these  Pioneers? 

Allegiance  Defined  and  Discussed 

Webster  defines  allegiance :  Allegiance  is  the  tie  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  implied  or  expressed,  which  a  subject  owes  to  his  sov¬ 
ereign  or  government;  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  one’s  king,  gov¬ 
ernment  or  state.  Loyalty,  fealty. 

These  words  agree  in  expressing  the  general  idea  of  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  the  powers  that  be :  devotion. 

This  tie  or  obligation  is  one  that  is  mutual  or  reciprocal : 
it  is  not  unilateral,  not  one  sided.  It  is  always  bilateral.  For 
where  the  subject  or  citizen  owes  allegiance  to  any  govern¬ 
ment  then  on  its  part  that  government  owes  a  corresponding 
duty  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  life,  lib¬ 
erty,  property  and  pursuit  of  happiness.  Most  particularly 
does  every  government  owe  to  its  citizens  protection  against 
foreign  or  outside  arms  and  foes  because  generally  speak¬ 
ing  it  is  impossible  for  unorganized,  individual  citizens,  not 
supported  and  supplied  with  the  munitions  of  war  by  their 
own  government  to  cope  with  such  formidable  foices  and  if 
the  citizen  is  not  so  protected  and  supplied  by  his  own  govern- 
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ment  it  is  probable  that  his  allegiance  soon  must  be  trans¬ 
ferred  by  conquest  to  some  other  sovereign. 

Therefore  it  follows  that  if  any  government  studiously 
and  systematically  over  a  long  period  of  time,  year  after  year, 
and  in  spite  of  formal  protests,  petitions,  prayers  and  remon¬ 
strances  fails  and  refuses  to  give  such  protection  and  even 
fails  to  make  any  effort  whatsoever  so  to  do;  and  indeed  ex¬ 
pressly  tells  its  citizens  in  any  given  part  of  its  territory 
that  they  must  look  out  for  themselves — that  self  help  is  the 
only  help  they  can  expect :  that  their  government  is  perfectly 
willing  to  part  company  with  them,  to  cast  them  off,  and  set 
them  adrift :  in  such  case  what  reasonable  and  just  man  would 
deny  that  the  tie  of  allegiance  was  severed  or  dissolved! 
What  ground  or  reason  could  there  be  in  such  case  to  expect 
loyalty  or  devotion  to  the  powers  that  be!  The  social  con¬ 
tract  between  the  government  and  the  citizen  being  first  brok¬ 
en  by  one  party  to  it  the  other  party  is  thereby  freed  of  its 
obligation,  and  allegiance  is  at  an  end  for  it  is  a  maxim  of 
law  and  common  sense  too,  that  when  the  foundation  is  un¬ 
dermined  the  superstructure  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  grievances  of  the  Western  settlers  against  North  Caro¬ 
lina  were  much  more  serious  and  weighty  than  were  those 
which  caused  the  American  Colonies  to  revolt  against  Great 
Britain  and  form  an  alliance  with  France,  for  England  had 
never  yet  stood  idly  by  and  viewed  with  unconcern,  indif¬ 
ference  or  worse  their  plight  of  agony  while  men,  women  and 
children  of  her  own  people  were  being  tomahawked  and 
scalped,  shot  from  ambush,  their  houses  fired  and  their  prop¬ 
erty  plundered  by  savage  foes  of  superior  numbers;  set  on, 
instigated,  supplied  and  furnished  by  such  an  old  and  well 
organized  government  as  that  of  Spain. 

The  closure  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Western  Pioneers  was 
a  much  more  serious  economic  grievance  than  the  tax  on  tea 
and  other  commodities  imposed  by  England  on  the  Atlantic 
Colonies;  for  while  the  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  Colonies 
was  taxed  that  of  the  Cumberland  settlers  was  destroyed. 

Conspiracy  Defined 

Webster  defines  conspiracy:  A  combination  of  men  for  an 
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evil  purpose ;  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  to 
commit  a  crime  in  concert,  as  treason. 

Because  of  correspondence  of  which  this  letter  of  August 
3,  1788,  is  a  fair  sample,  General  Robertson  has  been  accused 
of  being  a  party  to  a  Spanish  conspiracy. 

If  he  were  a  conspirator  then  all  the  people  of  the  Western  j 

Waters  were  co-conspirators  for  this  was  not  a  letter  written 
in  his  capacity  as  a  private  individual  but  rather  in  council 
and  in  his  public  and  official  character  as  the  head  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Settlements.  The  original  is  preserved  and  is  in  the  I 

handwriting  of  Mr.  Ewing.25  Burke  said  he  knew  no  way  to  ! 

draw  an  indictment  against  an  entire  people ;  but  in  this  case  ; 

if  any  indictment  at  all  is  to  be  drawn  it  must  include  the  en¬ 
tire  western  population  for  they  all  had  the  same  interests,  j 

were  of  one  mind  and  stood  together  in  this  business.  There  j 

is  no  evidence  of  a  dissenting  voice  on  the  Cumberland.  In 
such  matters  in  a  democracy  vox  populi,  vox  Dei — the  voice 
of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God. 

There  is  nowhere  the  slightest  suggestion  that  General  Rob¬ 
ertson  either  sought  or  obtained  any  peculiar  personal  profit,  J 

privilege  or  advantage  from  this  correspondence.  On  the  con-  j 

trary  he  sought  by  it  nothing  but  the  safety  and  security  of  j 

the  people  and  the  promotion  of  their  general  welfare.  Sahis  j 

populi  est  suprema  lex — the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  su-  j 

preme  law,  was  his  controlling  thought  and  sentiment.  I 

That  more  direct  diplomatic  exchanges  continued  between 
General  Robertson  and  the  Spanish  Governor  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  is  shown  by  the  following  correspondence. 

James  Robertson  to  Governor  Miro 

Miro  District,  Nashville  on  the  Cumberland  River, 

January  29th,  1789.  j 

•  His  Excellency  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
fav’d.  by  Capt’n.  Bosley. 

Sir:  Being  informed  a  report  was  in  circulation  at  Orleans 
last  summer  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  and  this  com¬ 
munity  were  raising  Troops  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the 
Spanish  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  I  have  to  assuie  }ou 
the  report  was  entirely  false  and  the  inhabitants  of  these  com¬ 
munities  earnestly  wish  to  take  every  step  in  their  power  to 
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cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  subjects  of  His  Most  Catholic 
Majesty. 

We  likewise  had  accounts  of  a  similar  nature  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  encouraging  the  Indians  to  make  war  on  us,  fur¬ 
nishing  them  with  ammunition  for  that  purpose  which  to¬ 
gether  with  the  stoppage  of  trade  has  occasioned  much  mur¬ 
muring  and  uneasiness  among  the  common  people;  but  am 
happy  to  hear  that  trade  is  in  some  measure  opened  and  hope 
for  the  future  that  such  reports,  which  only  tend  to  create 
jealousies  and  uneasiness,  will  not  be  credited  by  either;  as 
they  chiefly  came  from  persons  whose  ill  conduct  has  obliged 
them  to  fly  and  who  think  to  ingratiate  themselves  by  such 
stories. 

Every  thinking  person  in  this  country  is  fully  convinced 
it  is  our  interest  to  be  on  good  terms,  if  possible,  with  troops 
in  possession  of  the  mouth  of  Mississippi.  Nature  seemed  to 
have  designed  the  whole  western  Country  to  be  one  people. 

The  Indians  still  continue  hostilities  in  some  measure  and 
have  been  troublesome  in  the  course  of  last  summer. 

I  shall  esteem  it  the  greatest  obligation  if  your  Excellency 
would  recommend  peace  with  this  Country  to  those  Nations 
under  your  influence.  I  should  be  happy  if  you  would  favor 
me  with  an  answer,  etc. 

February  18th,  1789. 

Being  disappointed  in  sending  this  before  I  have  now  an 
opportunity  of  transmitting  it  by  Captain  John  Bosley,  my 
son-in-law,  who  is  desirous  of  seeing  that  Country  with  a  view 
of  settling  there  after  going  to  the  Northward  to  adjust  his 
business.  I  beg  the  favor  of  your  Excellency  to  grant  him  a 
passport  to  remove  his  family  and  effects,  if  the  Country 
proves  agreeable  to  him  and  should  be  happy  it  might  include 
myself,  family,  etc.,  if  I  should  think  proper  to  remove. 

The  last  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  has  established  a  dis¬ 
trict  including  these  Settlements  and  appointed  Daniel  Smith, 
Esqr.,  Brigadier  General  thereof.26 

Miro  to  Colonel  James  Robertson,  Esqr. 

New  Orleans  the  20th  April,  1789. 

Sir :  I  received  yours  of  the  29th  January  last  and  am  high¬ 
ly  pleased  in  seeing  the  good  intention  of  the  people  of  that 
District  and  knowing  the  falsehood  of  the  report  we  heard 
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they  are  willing  to  attack  this  Province.  You  ought  to  make 
the  same  account  of  the  news  you  had  that  the  Indians  have 
been  excited  in  their  Province  against  you  since  I  wrote  quite 
contrary  at  different  times  to  Alexander  McGillevray  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  make  peace  and  lastly  he  answered  me  that  he 
gave  his  word  to  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  that  the 
Creeks  would  not  trouble  again  those  settlements;  notwith¬ 
standing  after  the  letter  I  received  from  you  and  another 
from  Brigadier  General  Daniel  Smith,  Esqr.,  I  will  write  to 
him  engaging  him  to  be  not  more  troublesome  to  you. 

I  have  not  any  connection  with  Cheroquis  and  Mascuten  but 
as  they  go  now  and  then  to  the  Illinois  I  will  give  advice  to 
that  Commander  to  induce  them  to  be  quiet :  in  respect  to  the 
former,  in  the  month  of  May  last  year,  they  asked  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  settling  themselves  on  the  west  side  of  Mississippi 
River,  which  is  granted,  and  if  they  act  accordingly,  you  plain¬ 
ly  see  you  will  be  quite  free  from  their  incursions. 

I  will  give  you  the  passport  you  asked  for  for  your  son-in- 
law  and  I  will  be  highly  pleased  with  his  coming  down  to  set¬ 
tle  in  this  Province  and  much  more  if  you  and  your  family 
should  come  along  with  him  since  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
will  find  here  your  welfare  without  being  either  molested 
on  religious  matters  or  paying  any  duty  and  with  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  finding  always  a  market  for  your  crops  which  makes 
every  one  of  the  planters  settled  at  Natclies  or  elsewhere  to 
improve  every  day  much  more  so  than  if  they  were  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  lands  as  they  are  gratis.27 

How  little  real  progress  the  Spanish  Governor  was  making 
in  his  effort  to  get  General  Robertson  to  abandon  the  Cumber¬ 
land  settlements  and  to  cross  the  Mississippi  is  evidence  by 
the  following  document. 

James  Wilkinson,  who  passed  through  the  Cumberland  set- 
•  tlements  in  1789  on  his  return  from  New  Orleans  to  Kentucky, 
wrote  Miro  in  a  letter  dated  Lexington,  Jan.  26,  1790:  I  saw 
Colonel  Robertson  and  delivered  your  letter  to  liirm  He  is 
friendly  to  our  policy  but  has  no  idea  of  leaving  that  district.28 

Fortunately  a  man  of  General  Robertson’s  own  time,  a 
man  better  informed  on  the  then  existing  circumstances  than 
any  modern  writer,  more  intelligent  and  more  just:  a  man 
upon  whose  brow  the  eager  world  has  set  the  seal  of  primacy 
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and  whose  patriotism  no  one  dares  question,  has  left  to  us  a 
contemporaneous  discussion  of  this  very  question.  No  less 
a  man  indeed  than  George  Washington. 

Washington  was  as  much  a  practical  business  man  as  he  was 
a  general  and  statesman.  He  made  what  was  for  his  time  a 
very  large  fortune.  He  knew  the  nature  and  importance  of 
roads  and  water  ways  (Transportation)  in  the  development 
of  both  commerce  and  emigration.  Braddock’s  military  road 
to  Pittsburg  which  he  saw  built  as  a  young  officer  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Braddock,  became  the  first  great  artery  of  Western  emi¬ 
gration  for  by  it  the  course  of  the  Ohio  River  was  reached 
with  easy  water  transportation  thence  down  that  river  to 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Kentucky. 

Washington  was  much  interested  in  a  scheme  to  connect, 
if  possible,  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers 
with  the  view  of  inducing  western  trade  and  traffic  to  come 
that  way  through  Virginia  to  the  Atlantic  sea  board.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  first  of  all  a  Virginian.  Unfortunately  for  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  whose  prosperity  Washington  was  primarily  inter¬ 
ested,  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio  were  in  Pennsylvania  and 
that  State  was  of  course  entirely  partial  to  Philadelphia  and 
its  commerce  and  was  not  the  least  inclined  to  divert  elsewhere 
any  part  of  that  commerce.  Washington  discusses  these  mat¬ 
ters  in  his  diary  and  correspondence  and  finally  comes  to  the 
Mississippi  and  western  settlers. 

As  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio,  he  writes  in  his  diary : 
being  subject  to  a  power  [Pennsylvania]  whose  interest  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  extension  of  their  navigation  as  it  would  be  the 
inevitable  means  of  withdrawing  from  Philadelphia  all  the 
trade  of  that  part  of  its  western  territory  which  lies  beyond 
Laurel  hill — though  any  attempt  of  that  government  to  re¬ 
strain  it,  I  am  equally  well  persuaded,  would  cause  a  separa¬ 
tion  of  their  territory;  there  being  sensible  men  among  them 
$vho  have  it  in  contemplation  at  this  moment.29 

Hitherto  the  people  of  the  Western  Country  having  no  ex¬ 
citements  to  industry,  labor  very  little:  the  luxuriancy  of  the 
soil  with  very  little  culture,  produces  provisions  in  abundance ; 
these  supply  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population — and  the 
Spaniards,  when  pressed  by  want,  have  given  high  prices  for 
flour — other  articles  they  reject:  and  at  times  (contrary  I 
think  to  sound  policy)  shut  their  ports  against  them  alto- 
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getlier ;  but  let  us  open  a  good  communication  with  the  settle¬ 
ments  west  of  us — extend  the  inland  navigation  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done  with  convenience — show  them  by  this  means  how 
easy  it  is  to  bring  the  produce  of  their  lands  to  our  markets 
and  see  how  astonishingly  our  exports  will  be  increased;  and 
these  States  benefitted  in  a  commercial  point  of  view — which 
alone  is  an  object  of  such  magnitude  as  to  claim  our  closest 
attention;  but  when  the  subject  is  considered  in  a  political 
point  of  view  it  appears  of  much  greater  importance. 

No  well  informed  mind  need  be  told  that  the  flanks  and  rear 
of  the  United  territory  are  possessed  by  other  powers  and 
formidable  ones  too — nor  how  necessary  it  is  to  apply  the 
cement  of  interest  to  bind  all  parts  of  it  together  by  one  in¬ 
dissoluble  band — particularly  the  middle  States  with  the  coun¬ 
try  immediately  back  of  them — for  what  ties,  let  me  ask, 
should  we  have  upon  those  people  and  how  entirely  uncon¬ 
nected  should  we  be  with  them  if  the  Spaniards  on  their  right 
or  Great  Britain  on  their  left,  instead  of  throwing  stumbling 
blocks  in  their  way,  as  they  now  do,  should  invite  their  trade 
and  seek  alliances  with  them? 

The  Western  Settlers — from  my  own  observation — stand 
as  it  were  on  a  pivot — the  touch  of  a  feather  would  almost 
incline  them  any  way — they  looked  down  the  Mississippi  un¬ 
til  the  Spaniards  (very  impolitically  I  think  for  themselves) 
threw  difficulties  in  the  way  and  for  no  other  reason  that  I 
can  conceive  than  because  they  glide  gentle  down  the  stream 
without  considering  perhaps  the  tediousness  of  the  voyage 
back  and  the  time  necessary  to  perform  it  in;  and  because 
they  have  no  other  means  of  coming  to  us  but  by  a  long  land 
transportation  and  unimproved  roads. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  makes  the  present  conjunc- 
'  tion  more  favorable  than  any  other  to  fix  the  trade  of  the 
Western  country  to  our  markets.  The  jealous  and  untoward 
•disposition  of  the  Spaniards  on  one  side  and  the  private  views 
of  some  individuals  coinciding  with  the  policy  of  the  court  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  other  to  retain  the  posts  of  Oswego,  Ni¬ 
agara  and  Detroit  (which  though  done  under  the  letter  of  the 
treaty  is  certainly  an  infraction  of  the  spirit  of  it  and  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  Union)  may  be  improved  to  the  greatest  advantage 
by  this  State  [Virginia]  if  she  would  open  her  arms  and  em¬ 
brace  the  means  which  are  necessary  to  establish  it.  The  way 
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is  plain  and  the  expense,  comparatively  speaking,  deserves  not 
a  thought  so  great  would  be  the  prize.  The  western  inhabit¬ 
ants  would  do  their  part  towards  accomplishing  it,  weak  as 
they  now  are,  they  would,  I  am  persuaded,  meet  us  half  way 
rather  than  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  or  be  in  an  wise  depend¬ 
ent  upon  foreigners;  the  consequences  of  which  would  be  a 
separation  or  a  war. 

The  way  to  avoid  both,  happily  for  us,  is  easy  and  dictated 
by  our  clearest  interest.  It  is  to  open  wide  the  door  and 
make  a  smooth  way  for  the  produce  of  that  country  to  pass 
to  our  markets  before  the  trade  may  get  into  another  channel 
— this,  in  my  judgment,  would  dry  up  the  other  sources;  or 
if  any  part  should  flow  down  the  Mississippi  from  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio  in  vessels  which  may  be  built  fitted  for  sea  and 
sold  with  their  cargoes,  the  proceeds,  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt,  will  return  this  way ;  and  that  it  is  better  to  prevent  an 
evil  than  to  rectify  a  mistake  none  can  deny.  Commercial 
connections  of  all  others  are  most  difficult  to  dissolve:  if  we 

j 

wanted  proof  of  this  look  to  the  avidity  with  which  we  are 
renewing,  after  a  total  suspension  of  eight  years,  our  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Great  Britain. 

So  if  we  are  supine  and  suffer  without  a  struggle  the  Set¬ 
tlers  of  the  Western  country  to  form  commercial  connections 
with  the  Spaniards,  Britons,  or  with  any  of  the  States  in  the 
Union  we  [of  Virginia]  shall  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  dis- 
-  solve  them  although  a  better  communication  should  thereafter 
be  presented  to  them;  time  only  could  effect  it;  such  is  the 
force  of  habit. 

He  says  there  were  then  100,000  souls  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  They  are  wishing  indeed  looking  for  the  extension  of 
inland  navigation;  and  if  this  cannot  be  made  easy  for  them  to 
Philadelphia — at  any  rate  it  must  be  lengthy — they  will  seek 
a  mart  elsewhere;  and  none  is  so  convenient  as  that  which 
offers  itself  through  Yohiogamy  or  Cheat  Biver.  The  certain 
consequence  therefore  of  an  attempt  to  restrain  the  extension 
of  the  nevigation  of  these  rivers  (so  consonant  with  the  in¬ 
terest  of  these  people)  or  to  impose  any  extra  duties  upon  the 
exports  or  imports  to  or  from  another  State  would  be  a  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  western  settlers  from  the  old  and  more  interior 
government ;  towards  which  there  is  not  wanting  a  disposition 
at  this  moment  in  the  former.30 
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He  was  writing  at  a  time  that  has  been  called,  The  Critical 
Period  of  American  History,  that  is,  the  period  between  the 
end  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  1783,  and  the  organization 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789.  At  that  period  the 
several  states  were  in  a  large  measure  foreign  to  each  other 
and  could  and  did  impose  hostile  tariffs  on  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 


Articles  of  Confederation,  1781-1788 

Art.  II.  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and 
independence  and  every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right  which  is 
not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Therefore  a  secession  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  state  for  economic  and  transportation  rea¬ 
sons  would  have  been  analogous  to  separations  in  the  west 
because  of  the  Mississippi  question — with  this  difference  in 
favor  of  the  western  people:  Forth  Carolina  in  her  first  con¬ 
stitution  had  a  provision  which  anticipated  that  some  day  its 
territory  beyond  the  mountains  was  destined  for  a  new  state. 
Also  in  1784  North  Carolina  had  passed  an  act  ceding  its 
Western  territory  to  the  United  States  though  this  act  was 
repealed  that  same  year.  It  had  passed  an  Act  in  1783  naming 
Middle  Tennessee  the  Miro  District  after  the  Spanish  Gover¬ 
nor  at  New  Orleans;  in  1787  in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
then  framing  a  Federal  constitution,  Mr.  Williams,  represent¬ 
ative  for  North  Carolina  said,  North  Carolina  is  well  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  up  her  back  lands.31 

Volenti  non  fit  injuria — no  wrong  is  done  to  one  who  con¬ 
sents  or  is  willing. 

Another  question  of  national  importance  as  well  as  imme¬ 
diate  concern  was  the  control  of  the  Mississippi,  writes  Hul- 
bert;  in  connection  with  this  problem  Washington’s  plan  of 
inter-communication  as  elsewhere  noted,  had  a  place. 

I  may  be  singular  in  my  ideas ;  he  wrote  David  Humphreys 
a  little  later,  *  *  *  but  they  are  these :  that  to  open  a  door  to 
and  make  easy  the  way  for  *  *  *  settlers  to  the  westward  (who 
ought  to  advance  regularly  and  compactly),  before  we  make 
any  stir  about  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  before 
our  settlers  are  advanced  towards  that  river  would  be  our 
true  line  of  policy.32 
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And  he  wrote  Lee  again  *  *  *  the  navigation  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  at  this  time  ought  to  be  no  object  with  us.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  until  we  have  a  little  time  allowed  to  open  and  make 
easy  the  ways  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Western 
territory,  the  obstruction  had  better  remain. 

There  is  nothing  which  hinds  one  Country  or  one  State  to 
another  hut  interest.  [Italics  not  in  original.]  Without  this 
cements  the  western  inhabitants,  who  more  than  probably  will 
be  composed  in  a  great  degree  of  foreigners,  can  have  no  pre¬ 
dilection  for  us  and  a  commercial  connection  is  the  only  tie 
we  can  have  upon  them.33 

Here  we  have  the  subject  of  General  Robertson’s  letter  of 
August  3,  1788,  discussed  not  only  without  denunciation,  epi¬ 
thets,  aspersions,  or  inuendoes  against  the  western  pioneers 
but  with  sympathetic  understanding  of  their  position  and 
views  for  he  speaks  of  the  would-be  separatists  of  western 
Pennsylvania  as  men  of  sense.34 

Also  he  writes :  There  is  nothing  which  binds  one  country  or 
state  to  another  but  interest.35 

He  treats  the  whole  question  with  an  entire  freedom  from 
hypocrisy  and  cant,  with  perfect  candor  and  abundance  of 
common  sense  and  with  that  calmness  and  breadth  of  vision 
that  we  would  expect  in  a  statesman  of  the  first  order  and  a 
patriot  of  the  highest  rank.  This  was  the  man  who  at  his 
death  deserved  that  supreme  eulogy  pronounced  upon  him  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  his  friend,  General  Light 
Horse  Harry  Lee,  the  father  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  when  he  said: 

He  was  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  citizens.36 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is: 

Haywood’s  view  is  the  true  view:  that  the  letter  of  August 
3,  1788,  to  McGillivray  was  intended  to  reach  the  Spanish 
authorities  at  New  Orleans  through  their  friend  and  ally,  the 
Creek  Chief.  It  was  entirely  diplomatic  in  its  suggestions. 

A  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken. 

And  it  is  a  rather  violent  presumption  to  suppose  that  this 
letter  meant  that  notwithstanding  their  different  race,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  religion,  these  western  pioneers  intended  to  irre¬ 
vocably  pledge  themselves  that  they  would  give  up  their  lands 
on  the  Cumberland,  cross  the  Mississippi  and  become  subjects 
of  His  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain. 
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It  is  true  that  such  an  invitation  had  been  extended  to  them 
by  the  Spaniards.37 

It  is  also  true  that  such  a  migration  would  have  been  wel¬ 
comed  by  McGillivray  and  his  Creeks.  For  while  this  tribe 
did  not  claim  any  lands  lying  between  the  Tennessee  and  the 
Ohio  Rivers  still  it  seems  that  like  several  other  tribes,  north 
and  south,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting  in  this  large  ter¬ 
ritory  uninhabited  by  any  Indians. 

The  letter  of  McGillivray  dated  April  14,  1788,  to  Colonels 
Robertson  and  Bledsoe  (Draper  MS)  shows  that  these  In¬ 
dians  had  never  yet  forgotten  the  lesson  in  hostility  against 
the  Americans  taught  them  by  their  former  allies  the  British. 

The  white  men  of  the  Cumberland,  in  justification  of  their 
possession,  seemed  always  to  give  great  weight  to  this  point; 
that  there  was  no  Indian  town  or  settlement  anywhere  be¬ 
tween  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers.  That  they  found  the 
land  vacant  and  unoccupied  when  they  took  possession.38 

But  McGillivray  himself  had  written  to  the  Spanish  authori¬ 
ties  : 

At  present  the  memory  of  past  injuries  and  the  great  fear 
which  exists  among  them  of  being  deprived  of  their  hunting- 
grounds  (the  greatest  injury  which  an  Indian  can  conceive) 
makes  it  a  favorable  occasion  to  effect  a  complete  separation 
of  these  nations  from  the  Americans  and  to  establish  among 
them  an  interest  or  affection  for  the  Spanish  nation  which 
would  not  be  easily  dissolved  and  for  which  they  ardently 
long;  but  if  the  Indians  are  not  attracted  by  the  usual  sup¬ 
plies  from  this  place  [Pensacola]  necessity  will  compel  them 
to  accept  the  friendship  of  the  American  States :  through  such 
medium  they  will  receive  the  supply  of  their  usual  needs  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  other  power  on  the  Continent.39 

Perhaps  those  who  composed  the  Pioneer  letter  of  August 
3,  1788,  were  willing  that  the  Creeks  and  their  friends  the 
Spaniards  should  read  into  it  or  between  its  lines  a  willing¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  pioneers  to  go  further  west  and  be¬ 
yond  the  Mississippi.  But  there  was  small  probability  that 
this  thing  would  actually  come  to  pass. 

If,  however,  the  worst  had  come  to  the  worst  and  they  had 
been  compelled  by  superior  force  to  expatriate  themselves  or 
to  bear  for  a  time  the  yoke  of  subjugation  because  no  govern¬ 
ment,  state  or  national,  would  in  any  wise  protect,  support 
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or  succor  them  in  their  dire  distress,  then  even  in  that  case 
they  would  have  been  guilty  of  no  crime  and  no  dishonorable 
act.  Has  not  the  United  States  of  America  by  its  offers  of 
material  betterment  and  its  naturalization  laws  been  aiding 
and  abetting  from  the  beginning  the  expatriation  and  change 
of  allegiance  of  millions  of  men  and  women  from  every  coun¬ 
try  in  Europe? 

In  the  year  1786,  Mr.  Jay,  negotiating  with  Spain  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  United  States,  advised  the  Continental  Congress 
that  our  country  should  abandon  to  Spain  the  exclusive  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Mississippi  River  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
but  that  Spain  should  purchase  many  articles  from  the  United 
States  of  which  whale  oil  and  cod  fish  were  especially  insisted 
upon.40 

From  this  instant,  says  Mr.  Benton  in  his  speech  in  the 
Senate,  February  2,  1830,  the  division  between  the  North  and 
the  South  on  the  subject  of  the  West  sprung  into  existence.  A 
series  of  motions  and  votes  ensued  and  a  struggle,  which  con¬ 
tinued  two  years,  in  which  Maryland  and  all  South  voted  one 
way  and  New  Jersey  and  all  North  voted  the  other.  Mr.  King 
of  New  York  moved  to  repeal  the  clause  in  the  instructions 
given  to  Mr.  Jay,  making  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  a  sine  qua  non ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  the  votes 
of  the  seven  Northern  States  against  the  others.  Mr.  Pinck¬ 
ney,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  revoke  the  instructions  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  whole  negotiation  which  was  lost  by  the  same 
vote.  Mr.  Pinckney  afterwards  moved  to  declare  it  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation  for  seven  States  to 
alter  the  instructions  for  negotiating  a  treaty,  those  articles 
requiring  the  consent  of  nine  States.  This  motion  was  lost 
by  the  same  vote.  Thus  it  appears  that  these  gentlemen  were 
not  only  willing  to  surrender  the  free  navigation  but  were 
further  ready  to  violate  the  solemn  Articles  to  do  so.  Seeing 
no  hope  of  securing  anything  more  the  delegates  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  then  moved  to  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  be  allowed  to  export  their  produce  on  paying  a 
small  export  duty.  But  even  this  was  lost  and  by  the  same 
vote,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connect¬ 
icut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — seven, 
against  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia — five,  Delaware  not  being  present. 
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The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  saved  at  this  time 
only  by  a  lucky  accident.  In  1787  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina 
was  arrested  at  Natchez  and  his  vessel  and  cargo  confiscated 
by  order  of  the  Spanish  Governor,  Grandpre.  Mr.  Madison 
took  advantage  of  the  incident  in  1788.  In  1788  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  its  Legislature,  and  all  its  delegates  in  Con¬ 
gress  made  pressing  appeals  and  Mr.  Madison  was  thus  able 
to  carry  a  resolution  providing  that  the  whole  subject  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  Federal  Government  which  was  to  go  into 
operation  the  following  year.  The  question  was  fortunately 
settled  for  the  time  but  the  spirit  in  which  the  purpose  to  give 
up  the  Mississippi  originated  had  lost  none  of  its  characteris¬ 
tic  enterprise.  The  notion  that  the  growth  of  the  West  was 
incompatible  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Northeast  and  that 
its  rivers  were  to  be  explored  for  their  special  benefit  was,  as 
Mr.  Benton  says,  still  strongly  rooted  in  their  minds.41 

The  staunch  attitude  of  the  Southern  States  saved  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  for  the  United  States.42 
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CHAPTER  XLI 
FARMING  AND  FIGHTING 


THE  following  narrative  showing*  the  difficulties  and  dan¬ 
gers  surrounding*  the  early  farm  work  of  the  Pioneers  was 
written  by  Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  son  of  General  Robertson, 
for  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper  and  is  preserved  in  the  Draper  MS. 
It  is  there  appended  as  a  supplement  to  Mrs.  Craighead’s 
narrative. 

My  brother  (Jonathan  Robertson)  determined  to  push  on 
his  new  settlement  as  he  had  lately  married  and  was  very 
anxious  to  live  on  it.  It  was  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
father’s  fort.  For  this  purpose  he  hired  two  young  men  to 
work,  brothers  of  the  Koen  mentioned  by  Davis  as  having 
been  killed  near  Brown’s  Station.  They  were  cousins  to  his 
wife,  she  a  sister  of  John  Davis — young  men  in  whose  cour¬ 
age  he  had  great  confidence.  These  three  with  a  negro  man 
of  my  brother  went  to  work  in  the  same  clearing,  leaving  a 
little  Irishman  to  guard  a  point  at  which  the  Indians  might 
get  between  them  and  the  houses.  They  stacked  their  guns 
together  at  a  large  tree  some  fifty  yards  from  the  edge 
of  the  clearing  and  their  plan  was  that  those  who  should  sur¬ 
vive  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians  were  to  take  position  at  the 
guns  and  make  as  good  defense  as  possible.  The  cane  around 
the  clearing  had  been  a  great  deal  eaten  down  and  was  low 
and  not  very  thick.  The  Indians  crept  up  as  nigh  as  they 
could  and  fired  four  or  five  guns  at  them.  No  one  was  touched 
except  a  slight  cut  across  one  of  the  Koen’s  hands.  They 
dashed  to  their  guns,  the  Indians  pursuing  to  the  edge  of  the 
clearing ;  when  the  whites  halted,  the  Indians  also  stopped  and 
a  regular  fight  ensued,  the  whites  finally  driving  the  Indians 
and  keeping  the  ground.  When  the  Indians  fled  the  whites 
raised  the  real  Indian  yell  and  those  at  the  house  believed  it 
was  the  Indians  and  that  their  friends  were  all  killed.  The 
negro  man  fled  without  even  stopping  to  take  his  gun.  My 
brother  had  a  most  narrow  escape.  When  he  reached  his 
gun  he  saw  an  Indian  take  a  tree  and  raise  his  gun  to  shoot; 
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my  brother  fired  instantly  at  that  part  of  his  body  projecting 
from  the  tree  and  the  Indian  fired  at  the  same  instant,  cutting 
my  brother’s  hat  some  three  or  four  inches  where  the  crown 
and  brim  unite.  He  had  no  doubt  of  having  killed  the  In¬ 
dian.  One  of  the  Koens  fired  a  British  musket  loaded  with 
rifle  balls  into  a  crowd  of  them  in  the  edge  of  the  cane  and 
almost  made  a  lane  through  the  cane  and  had  no  doubt  but 
he  had  killed  and  wounded  several.  It  was  ascertained  some¬ 
time  afterward  that  five  Indians  were  killed  or  mortally 
wounded. 

This  affair  is  only  worth  notice  as  it  was,  I  believe,  the  only 
instance  where  the  whites,  when  fired  on  in  the  field  at  work, 
were  able  to  hold  their  ground  and  drive  the  Indians.  Benja¬ 
min  and  Abram  Koen  were  the  names  of  the  two  young 
#  # 

men. 

The  great  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  Cumberland 
Settlers  and  all  other  frontier  settlers  was  their  remote  and 
isolated  situation,  their  sparse  numbers  and  the  great  length 
of  time  they  had  to  suffer.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  at  no 
other  spot  in  America  did  the  people  suffer  so  much. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indians  ha¬ 
rassed  the  early  settlers  it  may  be  stated  that  from  1780  to 
1794  they  killed,  within  seven  miles  of  Nashville,  on  an  aver¬ 
age,  one  person  in  about  every  ten  days.  Men,  women  and 
children  were  slaughtered  indiscriminately  and  this  ruthless 
warfare  extended  to  all  the  settlements  in  Middle  Tennessee. 
The  Hon.  Felix  Grundy,  who  pased  his  childhood  amid  these 
perils,  once  alluded  to  them  in  the  Senate  ot  the  United  States 
when  he  spoke  with  touching  eloquence. 

Felix  Grundy’s  Speech 

I  was  too  young,  he  said,  to  participate  in  these  dangers  and 
difficulties  but  I  can  remember  when  death  was  in  almost  every 
bush  and  every  thicket  concealed  an  ambuscade.  If  I  am 
asked  to  trace  my  memory  back  and  name  the  first  indelible 
impression  it  received  it  would  be  the  sight  of  my  eldest 
brother  bleeding  and  dying  under  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  Another  and  another  went  in 
the  same  way.  I  have  seen  a  widowed  mother  plundered  oL 
her  whole  property  in  a  single  night;  from  affluence  and  ease 
reduced  to  poverty  in  a  moment  and  compelled  to  labor  with 
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her  own  hands  to  support  and  educate  her  last  and  favorite 
son  him  who  now  addresses  you.  Sir,  the  ancient  sufferings 
of  the  \\  est  were  great,  I  know  it.  I  need  to  turn  to  no  docu¬ 
ment  to  teach  me  what  they  were.  They  were  written  upon 
my  memory,  a  part  of  them  upon  my  heart.  Those  of  us  who 
are  here  are  but  a  remnant,  the  wreck,  of  large  families  lost 
in  effecting  the  early  settlement  of  the  West.  As  I  look 
around  I  see  the  monuments  of  former  suffering  and  woe. 
Ask  my  colleague  what  he  remembers.  He  will  tell  you  that 
while  his  father  was  in  pursuit  of  one  party  of  Indians  another 
band  came  and  murdered  two  of  his  brothers.  Inquire  of  yon¬ 
der  gentleman  from  Arkansas  what  became  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Oldham.  He  will  tell  you  that  he  went  out  to  battle 
but  never  returned.  Ask  that  Representative  from  Kentucky 
where  is  his  uncle,  the  gallant  Hardin.  He  will  answer  that 
he  was  intrepid  enough  to  carry  a  flag  of  true  to  the  hostile 
savages;  they  would  not  recognize  the  protection  which  the 
flag  of  peace  threw  around  him  and  he  was  slain.  If  I  turn 
to  my  old  class-mate  and  friend,  now  a  grave  and  potent  Sen¬ 
ator,  I  am  reminded  of  a  mother’s  courage  and  intrepidity 
in  the  son  whom  she  rescued  from  savage  hands  when  in  the 
very  gasp  of  death. 

It  was  thus  that  Middle  Tennessee  was  peopled.  None  but 
brave  and  energetic  men  and  women  had  the  courage  to  en¬ 
counter  such  privations  and  meet  and  overcome  such  dangers 
as  beset  the  immigrants  on  all  sides.  Their  resolution  never 
failed  them  and  they  came  off  more  than  conquerors.  For 
fifteen  years  they  were  harassed  terribly  by  the  Indians  who 
committed  all  sorts  of  depredations  upon  the  lives  and  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  settlers.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  for  that 
long  period  they  had  one  continual  war  with  a  savage  foe  who 
knew  no  mercy  and  who  practiced  the  most  inhuman  cruelties. 
Without  anv  aid  from  the  General  Government,  the  onlv  re- 
liance  of  the  pioneers  was  in  their  own  brave  hearts, 
while  their  only  protection  was  their  trusty  rifles.  How  well 
and  nobly  they  used  their  resources  is  written  on  every  page 
of  the  early  history  of  this  State.  Peace  with  its  blessings 
was  restored  to  Tennessee  by  the  great  victory  at  Nickojack  in 
1794.  Six  hundred  as  brave  men  as  ever  shouldered  a  rifle 
or  marched  to  meet  a  foe,  volunteered  to  pursue  the  savage 
depredators  into  the  Indian  country  South  of  the  Tennessee 
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River.  They  arrived  at  the  Northern  bank  of  the  river  in  the 
night  without  discovery  and  having  no  boats  with  which  to 
cross,  they  constructed  rafts,  covered  with  rawhides,  on  which 
they  placed  their  arms  and  ammunition.  Wading  and  swim¬ 
ming  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  in  safety  before 
daylight  and  at  sunrise  attacked  the  Indian  camp  and  gained 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  ever  achieved  over  the  sav¬ 
age  foe.  For  the  first  time  the  Indians  sued  for  peace  and 
laid  down  their  arms.1 

In  1797  the  secret  cession  of  the  Spanish  possessions  to 
France  was  believed  to  have  been  already  made.  The  only 
one  now  known  certainly  to  have  been  made  was  agieed  on  in 
the  year  1800  but  was  not  made  public  until  1802.  As  soon 
as  it  became  known,  President  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  Living¬ 
ston,  our  minister  to  France,  that  if  that  Government,  under 
the  treaty  with  Spain,  should  take  possession  of  New  Orleans 
the  United  States  must  become  allies  of  Great  Britain  and 
antagonists  of  France.  The  matter  created  gieat  excitement 
throughout  the  country  and  in  Congress,  where  a  bill  was 
introduced  to  raise  an  army  to  meet  the  possible  contingen¬ 
cies.  As  a  final  effort  to  escape  a  war,  James  Monroe  was 
commissioned  to  join  Mr.  Livingston,  our  minister  at  Paiis, 
and  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  made  in  1803. 

So  important  was  it  to  hurry  this  purchase  that  both  of 
the  contracting  parties  concurred  in  a  violation  of  the  lights 
of  Spain,  who  had  stipulated  in  her  act  of  cession  to  Fi  ance, 
that  if  ever  that  nation  should  wish  to  dispose  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  Spain  was  to  have  the  preference  as  a  purchaser.2 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

MANNERS,  CUSTOMS  AND  WAYS  OF  LIFE  OF  THE 

PIONEERS 

IN  1842  a  book  with  the  title  Life  As  It  Is,  was  published 
by  James  Williams  at  the  office  of  the  Post  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee.  The  author  was  J.  W.  M.  Breazeale.  It  com¬ 
prises  a  number  of  sketches  dealing*  with  the  early  history  of 
Tennessee,  reminiscences  and  early  disquisitions  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  The  book  has  long  since  been  out  of  print  and  is  now 
very  rare. 

He  was  familiar  with  pioneer  habits  and  customs.  He 
writes : 

Our  fathers  possessed  quite  a  different  taste  from  ours  and 
plumed  themselves  on  different  pursuits.  A  tow-cloth  hunt- 
ingshirt,  buckskin  breeches,  leggins  and  moccasins  of  the 
same  material,  with  a  cap  manufactured  out  of  the  skin  of  an 
otter,  beaver,  fox  or  raccoon  was  good  enough  raiment  for 
them;  and  as  for  music  the  hooting  of  an  owl,  the  bellowing 
of  the  buffalo,  the  screakings  of  a  gourd  fiddle  or  a  good  jolly 
song  was  all  the  music  they  desired;  provided  they  enjoyed 
the  company  and  assistance  of  a  cheerful,  stout  and  hearty 
help-mate  who  could  grub  cane  or  hoe  corn  all  day  and  at 
night  dance  a  North  Carolina  reel  or  a  Virginia  jig  upon  a  dirt 
or  puncheon  floor  to  the  music  of  a  banjo.  The  pride  of  the 
man  was  to  be  active,  persevering  and  expert  in  the  pursuit 
and  slaughter  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  to  procure  food 
for  his  family;  and  brave  and  fearless  in  meeting  the  savage 
foe,  to  protect  his  wife  and  children  from  danger;  and  the 
glory  of  the  woman  was  to  labor  by  day  and  by  night,  both  in 
the  house  and  out  of  doors,  to  aid  her  husband  in  feeding, 
clothing  and  maintaining  the  family.  Not  that  our  ancestors 
were  a  savage,  vulgar  and  vicious  people ;  by  no  means.  They 
were  a  hard}7,  freeborn  race  who  loved  and  practiced  virtue 
for  virtue’s  sake  and  not  for  gaudy  show  or  an  empty  name; 
but  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  them  were  entirely  dif- 
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f erent  from  those  that  encompass  us  at  the  present  day ;  and 
therefore  their  pursuits,  manners,  customs  and  habits  were 
different  from  ours ;  for  what  is  man  in  action  but  a  creature 
moulded  into  being  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  driven 
onward  by  the  current  fashion. 

When  the  first  inhabitants  of  Tennessee  settled  down  upon 
the  Watauga,  the  Hols  ton  and  the  Cumberland  Rivers  they 
were  compelled  to  rely  upon  their  own  industry  and  enter¬ 
prise  and  live  upon  the  plainest  and  most  common  necessities 
of  life.  There  was  not,  of  course,  a  grist  mill  in  all  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  aborigines  did  not  know  how  to  construct  them 
and  if  they  had  been  informed  were  too  indolent  and  too  fond 
of  the  sports  of  the  chase  and  the  pursuit  of  the  wild  game  of 
the  forest  to  take  the  time  or  trouble  to  erect  them.  Hence 
the  first  inhabitants  were  under  the  necessity  of  beating  their 
own  corn  into  meal  by  hand  in  the  same  way  that  some  of  our 
citizens  yet  prepare  their  corn  for  making  hominy.  The  floors 
of  their  cabins  were  laid  with  broad  split  timbers,  hewed  with 
a  common  chopping  axe  and  these  timbers  were  called  punch¬ 
eons.  They  were  far  from  commercial  towns. 

Their  wearing  apparel  (except  the  scanty  supply  they 
brought  with  them  into  the  country)  was  necessarily  manu¬ 
factured,  for  a  time,  out  of  the  skins  of  wild  animals  which 
the  inhabitants  dressed  and  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as 
rendered  them  both  comfortable  and  durable  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  even  tasteful  and  neat.  Their  cabins  were  furnished 
with  a  very  cheap  but  convenient  manner.  Their  cooking 
utensils  consisted  of  a  single  cast  iron  pot  or  oven;  and  they 
frequently  baked  their  bread  upon  long  boards  and  called  it 
Johnny-cake.  Upon  these  boards  the  dough  was  spread  and 
-  then  set  before  the  fire  until  it  was  baked;  and  a  most  delici¬ 
ous  bread  it  is  when  well  managed. 

The  balance  of  their  household  and  kitchen  furniture  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  table  made  of  a  broad  slab  split  out  of  a  large  pop¬ 
lar  or  walnut  tree  and  hewed  in  the  same  manner,  as  the 
puncheons  with  which  their  floors  were  laid.  A  washing  tub, 
a  water  pail  and  a  piggin  often  made  with  no  other  tools  than 
that  of  a  chopping  axe  and  a  butcher  knife  the  latter  being 
fastened  in  a  stick  of  timber  hewed  and  made  as  straight  as 
possible  in  imittion  of  a  carpenter’s  plane  (called  a  jointei ), 
constituted  the  ordinary  kitchen  vessels ;  and  the  ornaments  of 
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the  parlor  were  a  few  round  or  square  benches,  called  stools, 
made  out  of  the  same  material  as  that  of  their  tables. 

The  table  furniture  consisted  of  a  few  pewter  plates,  wood¬ 
en  bowls  and  trenchers  as  wooden  plates  and  dishes  Avere  at 
that  day  called.  Table  knives  and  forks  very  often  became 
scarce  but  each  citizen  was  supplied  with  one  or  more  butcher 
knives  and  the  inhabitants  often  manufactured  forks  out  of 
small  canes. 

The  most  difficult  necessity  of  life  to  procure  was  salt;  and 
the  settlers  were  frequently  compelled  to  live  without  it  for  a 
long  space  of  time ;  and  some  of  them  did  not  use  one  pound  in 
a  twelve-month.  Here  we  have  no  doubt  that  portion  of  our 
readers  who  have  sprung  up  to  man  and  womanhood  since 
the  day  of  these  toils  and  troubles  are  perplexed  to  conjecture 
how  those  hardy  and  enterprising  pioneers  contrived  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  meat  so  as  to  render  it  palatable  to  the  taste  and 
healthful  to  the  system;  and  for  the  especial  gratification 
of  this  class  of  our  readers  we  will  give  a  description  of  the 
modus  operandi  as  detailed  to  us  by  some  of  the  hoary-headed 
patriarchs  of  Tennessee  who  are  yet  tarrying  with  us  but 
tottering  upon  the  outermost  verge  of  time  and  preparing 
to  take  their  flight  to  other  and  more  peaceful  and  happy 
realms  where  toils  and  troubles  shall  be  no  more  and  where 
the  weary  shall  have  rest. 

.  After  the  meat  was  butchered  and  cut  up  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  it  was  suffered  to  lie  a  short  time  and  cool ;  if  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  it  was  plunged  into  cool  spring  water  until  the 
animal  heat  escaped  then  covered  with  clean,  strong  ashes 
and  packed  down  in  a  large  trough  made  for  the  purpose  where 
it  remained  a  short  time ;  the  length  of  time  depending  some¬ 
what  upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere;  it  was  then 
taken  up,  plunged  for  a  moment  into  boiling  water  to  extract 
the  bloody  fluid  then  hung  up  over  a  brisk  fire  and  thoroughly 
smoked  and  dried.  After  being  cured  in  this  manner  it  re- 
sound  nearly  as  long*  as  though  it  had  been  salted ,  and 
the  inhabitants  being  accustomed  to  use  it  relished  it  just  as 
well  as  we  now  do  our  highly  seasoned  viands;  and  it  was, 

no  doubt,  much  more  wholesome. 

There  were  but  few  merchants  of  any  description  in  the 
country  and  every  head  of  a  family  was  compelled  to  learn 
how  to  manufacture,  construct  and  prepare  the  necessary  im- 
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plements  for  farming  and  household  purposes.  Iron  could 
not  be  had  without  much  difficulty  and  then  it  had  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  a  great  distance  and  at  great  expense.  Axes,  ploughs, 
mattocks  and  hoes,  with  a  drawing-knife  and  an  auger,  here 
and  there  at  great  intervals,  were  all  the  iron  tools  the  in¬ 
habitants  possessed.  Their  horse-collars  were  manufactured 
by  their  own  hands,  out  of  corn-shucks  and  the  traces  of  their 
farm-gear  were  made  out  of  straps  of  raw-hide  twisted  into  a 
rope.  Their  clevises  were  made  of  the  same  material  with  a 
wooden  instead  of  an  iron  pin.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  had 
not  even  a  horse  with  which  to  plough  up  their  ground  and 
cultivate  their  corps ;  and  consequently  were  obliged  to  plant 
their  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  etc.,  without  breaking  up  their 
ground,  merely  making  hills  by  digging  up  the  earth  with 
their  mattocks  and  hoes  at  suitable  intervals  where  the  seed 
was  planted;  and  then  they  cultivate  their  crops  with  the 
same  instruments. 

They  lived  in  harmony,  friendship  and  brotherly  love  with 
each  other.  Generous  hospitality  and  kindness  reigned  over 
the  land;  and  if  a  stranger  came  amongst  them  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  open  arms;  treated  to  a  rich  feast  of  fat  bear’s 
meat  and  venison  and  regaled  with  floods  of  milk  and  honey ; 
for  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  the  inhabitants  had  raised 
herds  of  cattle  and  the  forest  was  literally  a  vast  store-house 
of  the  rich  delicious  production  of  the  industrious  and  busy 
bee.  When  a  stranger  who  visited  the  settlers  in  these,  then, 
newly  populated  region,  departed,  he  had  no  bill  to  pay  but 
carried  with  him  the  good  wishes  and  pious  benedictions  of  his 
generous  host ;  and  if  a  new  immigrant  came  and  settled  in  the 
country  he  was  immediately  supplied  with  every  necessary  of 
life  which  his  wants  demanded  so  far  as  the  inhabitants  pos¬ 
sessed  the  means  of  ministering  to  his  comfort  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Peace,  independence  and  freedom  pervaded  the  whole 
country.  The  inhabitants  had  not  the  expenses  of  an  extrava¬ 
gant  and  prodigal  government  to  bear ;  and  although  appar¬ 
ently  poor  in  this  world’s  goods  they  had  at  their  command 
exhaustless  stores  of  wealth  for  all  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
forest  were  theirs.  Their  waterfowl  lived  in  a  hundred  lakes 
and  rivers,  their  deer  drank  at  500  streams  and  their  buffalo 

bounded  over  a  thousand  hills.1 

One  supreme  duty  marked  these  mothers.  All  had  to  work 
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and  the  lessons  of  the  children  must  be  gotten  come  what 
would.  Even  war  did  not  more  than  stay  that  duty ;  and  the 
long  winter  nights  were  the  happiest  hours  for  the  homestead 
tasks.  Feast  and  frolic  made  the  house  warm  and  bright  for 
children  and  servants  when  the  tasks  were  done.  Sons  and 
daughters  at  all  odds  had  to  study  their  lessons  even  amidst 
the  whirring  of  spindles  and  rumbling  of  warping  bars  for 
woof  and  web  to  clothe  the  families  in  domestic  line  linen 
until  the  tasks  were  relieved  by  waiters  full  of  nuts  and  cakes 
and  taffy  brought  as  signals  of  fund  and  tale-telling  and  chit¬ 
chat  boisterous  with  glee — until  the  hour  of  rest  when  all  tip¬ 
toed  to  bed. 

Children  who  received  such  training  at  home  were  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  school  in  case  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  within 
reach  of  one;  but  in  the  event  that  they  did  not  have  this  op¬ 
portunity  those  who  were  so  inclined  had  been  given  the  tools 
for  self-education  which  might  continue  during  all  the  re¬ 
maining  years  of  their  life.  Many  splendid  old  men  who  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  meager  education  during  their  early  years  at¬ 
tained  an  understanding  of  the  classics  and  of  world  affairs 
which  would  put  many  modern  college  graduates  to  shame.2 

Practically  all  of  the  Pioneers  signed  the  articles  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  not  by  their  marks,  but  with  their  names.  The  Pio¬ 
neer  girls  were  described  as  gals  as  sweet  as  candy. 

The  winter  of  1793-4  was  warm,  open,  delightful;  provi¬ 
sions  were  abundant;  nobody  sick,  several  weddings,  din¬ 
ners,  dances  and  suppers,  a  constant  round ;  the  company  pass¬ 
ing  from  one  station  to  another,  the  men  on  horseback,  gun  in 
hand,  and  sweethearts  on  behind  them.  Venison  and  turkey 
were  well  cooked  and  bountifully  served. 

But  it  was  necessary  for  the  young  men  to  carry  their  guns 
lest  upon  a  night  so  sweet  and  awful  morn  should  rise,  since 
they  could  not  allow  themselves  wholly  to  forget  (dreadful 
'as  the  memory  was)  that  only  about  a  year  ago,  May  26, 
1792,  after  such  a  night  of  feasting  and  merrymaking  and  a 
too  futile  and  optimistic  sense  of  security,  neglecting  watch¬ 
men  and  sentinels,  the  Indians  by  a  surprise  night  attack  had 
taken  Zigler’s  Station  in  Sumner  County,  killing  five,  wound¬ 
ing  four  and  capturing  eighteen  prisoners,  including  eight 
young  women  and  girls.3 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 
JAMES  GAMBLE 


JAMES  GAMBLE  was  the  most  renowned  and  the  most 
popular  fiddler  in  all  the  Miro  District,  and  those  people 
believed  there  was  not  his  equal  in  the  whole  United  States  if 
in  all  the  world.  For  while  he  was  an  untaught  natural  musi¬ 
cian,  yet  he  loved  his  art  and  threw  into  it  the  expression  of 
his  whole  soul.  He  and  his  fiddle  were  inseparable  compan¬ 
ions  and  they  were  always  everywhere  and  by  everybody  wel¬ 
comed  as  the  very  joy  of  life.  Wherever  he  went  he  carried 
that  fiddle  and  bow  with  him  in  a  doe  skin  sack,  and  how  he 
loved  that  fiddle!  He  could  make  it  express  all  of  his  emo¬ 
tions;  he  could  make  it  talk,  weep  and  mourn.  One  could 
not  be  ill-natured,  angry,  crabbed,  or  morose  where  Gamble 
was  playing.  And  the  charm  abided,  for  you  could  hear 
it  the  next  dav  and  the  dav  after,  since  his  music  had  not 
only  fascinated  the  ear  but  had  caught  the  heart  and  the 
memory  also,  and  there  it  loved  to  dwell.  It  made  every 
hearer  wish  to  hear  it  soon  again.  There  were  other  fiddlers, 
and  some  of  them  good  ones  too,  but  Gamble  was  always  the 
favorite,  since  he  was  easily  their  prince. 

Whenever  there  was  to  be  a  dance  the  girls  would  say,  Oh, 
get  Gamble !  Do  get  Gamble !  We  know  he  will  come.  And  he 
generally  came,  for  playing  the  fiddle  was  at  once  his  only 
business  and  his  greatest  pleasure  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  was 
good-natured,  without  guile,  never  had  an  enemy,  knew  not 
envy,  was  not  plagued  by  ambition,  but  was  as  care  free  and 
happy  as  the  song  birds  that,  like  him,  lived  in  the  forest  and 
uttered  their  native  wood  notes  wild.  But  in  his  later  life  a 
great  religious  revival  swept  over  the  settlements  and  its 
stern,  hard,  narrow  Puritanism  condemned  his  music  as  un¬ 
suitable  for  God’s  peculiar  people,  and  indeed  they  said  it 
was  sinful  for  them  to  hear  and  enjoy  any  instrumental  music. 
Many  fiddlers  stored  away  their  instruments  and  still  others 
with  greater  zeal  broke  theirs  into  pieces. 
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The  harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  Halls 
The  soul  of  music  shed, 

Now  hangs  mute  on  Tara’s  walls 
As  if  that  soul  were  dead. 

But  Gamble  was  one  of  those  never  fully  convinced  that 
good  music  was  of  the  Devil.  So  he  read  his  Bible  and  fiddled, 
prayed  and  fiddled,  went  to  meetings,  sang  the  songs  of  Zion 
and  still  fiddled.  Finally  (for  his  worldly  sin  no  doubt)  he 
was  severely  wounded  by  Indian  gunfire  and  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  escaped  with  his  life  to  Morgan’s  Station,  where  he  was 
cared  for.  With  perfect  cheerfulness  he  lay  on  his  back  for 
weeks  but  all  that  time  he  consoled  himself  and  cheered  his 
own  convalescence  with  that  everlasting  fiddle,  imitating  with 
its  strains  the  Indian  attack,  its  surprise,  the  firing,  the  war 
cry,  the  race  and  finally  his  escape  into  the  station  as  a  refuge, 
place  of  safety,  peace  and  quiet. 

As  that  fiddle  had  been  in  its  day  an  instrument  of  much 
gaiety  and  gladness  to  others,  so  now  it  was  a  great  consola¬ 
tion  to  Gamble.  If  an  Indian  bullet  had  destroyed  it  that 
same  shot  would  have  broken  Gamble’s  heart.1 

And  when  his  earthly  music  was  forever  silenced  there  at 
once  arose  an  universal  and  pious  prayer:  Lightly  rest  the 
sod  above  him  and  may  his  spirit  join  the  heavenly  choir. 

While  the  young  men  danced  all  night  till  broad  daylight 
and  went  home  with  the  girls  in  the  morning  the  elder  men 
indulged  in  the  sports  of  fighting  game  cocks  and  racing  thor¬ 
oughbred  horses.  Shooting  matches  were  also  much  in  vogue 
among  these  riflemen,  for  in  rifle  shooting  they  were  experts 
one  and  all,  acknowledging  no  superiors.  Being  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  period,  they  held  the  rifle  to  be  the  proper  arm  of  a 
free  man. 
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CHAPTER  XLIY 

THE  WOUNDS  AND  SOME  OF  THE  TRAGEDIES 

HE  BORE 

IN  his  book,  The  Winning  of  the  West,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  copies  a  letter  by  Isaac  Shelby  dated  at  Camp 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenaway  October  16,  1774, 
giving  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  The  Great  Kanawha  in 
Lord  Dunmore’s  Indian  War  when  he  was  Governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  just  before  the  Revolution.1 

Isaac  Shelby  was  born  in  Maryland,  1750,  and  died  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  1826.  He  was  an  officer  distinguished  both  in  Indian 
wars  and  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  was  ihe  first  Governor 
of  Kentucky  (1792-96)  and  again  Governor  in  1812-16.  He 
commanded  a  Kentucky  contingent  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Thames,  1813,  in  Canada,  where  the  Americans  under  Har¬ 
rison  (Cavalry  under  R.  M.  Johnson)  defeated  the  allied  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Indians  led  by  Tecumseh,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

In  that  letter  Shelby  gives  a  list  of  the  officers  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  The  Great  Kanawah  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia.  This  battle  was  fought  in  1774,  six  days  before  the 
date  of  this  letter.  Among  the  officers  wounded  he  includes 
Lieutenant  James  Robertson.  But  there  is  a  tradition  in  Gen¬ 
eral  Robertson’s  family  that  this  record  is  erroneous;  that  he 
was  not  wounded  in  that  battle ;  that  the  mistake  arose  in  this 
way:  he  carried  a  wounded  comrade  from  the  held  and  in  so 
doing  got  his  own  clothes  very  bloody  whence  arose  the  report 
•  (contrary  to  fact)  that  he  himself  had  been  wounded;  never¬ 
theless  a  contemporaneous  writing,  like  Shelby’s  letter,  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  battle  field  six  days  after  the  battle  ranks  as  higher 
evidence  than  a  mere  tradition.  We  therefore  must  conclude 
that  Robertson  then  and  there  received  the  first  of  his  four 
wounds.  Three  other  wounds  he  did  receive  from  the  Indian 
enemies  of  his  country  which  have  never  been  questioned. 

At  this  battle  of  the  Great  Kanawah  Robertson  rendered  a 
•  most  important  military  service,  for  it  was  he  and  a  corn- 
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panion  who  first  discovered  the  Indians  as  they  were  steathily 
approaching  the  white  men’s  camp  just  before  daybreak;  the 
savages  having  planned  a  surprise  attack. 

At  sunset  the  day  before  Robertson  and  his  friend  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  wild  turkey  roost  in  the  tall  timber.  They  noted  the 
landmarks  intending  to  come  back  very  early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  to  shoot  a  couple  of  turkeys  before  they  left  the  roost. 

In  carrying  out  this  project  they  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
ran  into  a  large  force  of  Indians  noiselessly  advancing  in  line 
of  battle  against  the  camp  of  the  white  soldiers.  Robertson 
and  his  friend  fired  into  the  Indians,  ran  back  to  their  friends 
and  gave  the  alarm.  Their  fire  caused  the  whole  line  of  the 
Indians  to  halt  and  reconnoiter.  This  gave  the  whites  time  to 
arm  and  fall  into  line ;  so  that  when  the  enemy  came  into  range 
and  sight  they  were  most  warmly  received.  But  for  the  time¬ 
ly  discovery  and  alarm  of  Robertson  and  his  friend,  the  sur¬ 
prise  attack  might  have  brought  disaster,  for  the  white  men 
had  no  notice  that  the  Indians  were  anywhere  near. 

On  June  10,  1789,  Colonel  Robertson  with  several  hands 
was  at  work  in  a  field  not  half  a  mile  distant  from  his  house, 
having  placed  one  man  as  watchman  to  detect  the  approach 
of  Indians.  At  about  eleven  o’clock  the  man  on  the  lookout 
became  suspicious  that  Indians  were  in  the  cane  not  far  off. 
He  sought  to  keep  between  the  people  at  work  and  that  part 
of  the  woods  from  which  he  expected  the  creeping  foe.  Col¬ 
onel  Robertson’s  attention  was  called  to  the  same  causes  of 
suspicion  and  while  he  attempted  to  take  a  searching  look 
into  the  woods  several  guns  were  fired  at  him  and  others.  The 
Indians  fired  a  long  range  shot  and  fled.  But  just  as  he  was 
going  into  the  fort  gate,  Colonel  Robertson  received  a  wound 
in  the  foot.  The  ball  passed  through  without  breaking  a  bone. 
No  other  person  was  wounded.2 

Colonel  Robertson  ordered  pursuit.  About  sixty  men 
turned  out  under  command  of  Elijah  Robertson,  brother  of 
Colonel  Robertson,  and  Andrew  Jackson  was  one  of  the  troop. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  military  service  West  of  the 
Mountains  of  that  mighty  man  of  war.  Jackson  was  then  22. 
The  pursuers  overtook,  surprised  and  fired  on  the  Indians  in 
their  camp  early  on  the  second  morning  after  they  had  wound¬ 
ed  Colonel  Robertson.  The  Red  men  fled  and  were  seen  to 
carry  off  five  or  six  of  their  wounded  while  they  left  one  dead 
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on  the  ground.  They  also  left  sixteen  guns,  nineteen  shot 
pouches  and  all  their  baggage,  consisting  of  blankets,  moc¬ 
casins,  leggins,  skins  and  other  articles.  There  were  about 
thirty.  The  whites  did  not  further  pursue  them. 

This  attack  was  not  very  well  managed  as  was  afterwards 
admitted  because  the  whites  fired  at  too  great  a  distance  and 
from  the  cane,  which  intercepted  the  sight  or  broke  the  force 
of  most  of  their  rifle  balls,  and  in  addition  they  shot  from 
higher  ground  which  generally  causes  overshooting  the  mark.3 

Dr.  Frederick  Davis  Robertson  was  the  son  of  Jonathan 
Robertson  and  his  wife,  Giddy  Davis,  and  therefore  the  grand¬ 
son  of  General  Robertson.  He  was  a  very  remarkable  char¬ 
acter,  indeed  a  versatile  genius.  He  was  born  June  23,  1800, 
and  died  in  1866  in  Louisiana. 

This  Dr.  Frederick  D.  Robertson  was  graduated  in  the 
medical  schools  of  Philadelphia  as  a  physician  and  surgeon 
and  also  as  a  dentist,  but  he  never  went  into  regular  practice 
because  early  in  life  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever  left  him  totally 
deaf.  He  had  an  unfortunate  love  affair  and  lived  and  died  a 
bachelor.  Possessed  of  a  small  but  adequate  income,  he  lived 
with  his  hospitable  relatives  in  Louisiana  in  the  winter  and 
in  Tennessee  with  other  relatives  on  his  mother’s  side  in  the 
summer.  Like  all  the  Robertson  clan,  he  was  passionately  fond 
of  the  sports  of  the  forest  and  stream — a  skillful  hunter,  an 
expert  fisherman,  a  trapper  and  a  naturalist;  a  first-class 
mechanic.  He  was  also  a  respectable  artist  and  painted  in  oil 
both  portraits  and  landscapes.  Last  but  not  least  he  was  a 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  all  small  boys,  particularly 
if  the  boy  was  at  all  teachable  and  apt  to  learn.  He  was  a  man 
of  uncompromising  integrity,  of  truth,  and  the  strictest  per¬ 
sonal  honor.  His  first  lesson  to  a  boy  was  that  he  must  speak 
the  truth  and  his  next  was  how  to  sharpen  his  pocketknife  and 
keep  it  in  order ;  then  how  to  use  it  without  cutting  his  fingers : 
always  cut  from  the  hand,  never  toward  it.  When  you  lose 
your  knife  think  where  you  last  used  it  and  look  for  it  there. 
First  lessons  with  the  simplest  carpenter’s  tools  followed;  for 
he  held  that  a  boy’s  hands  should  be  educated  as  well  as  his 
head. 

The  writer  hopes  that  this  digression  will  be  pardoned,  but 
as  Hamlet  exclaimed  at  sight  of  the  jester’s  skull: 

Alas,  poor  Yorick!  I  knew  him,  Horatio. 
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So  the  writer  knew  Dr.  Frederick  Davis  Robertson  and 
could  write  about  him  a  whole  volume  of  pleasant  reminis¬ 
cences  but  his  thumb-nail  sketch  is  intended  only  as  a  preface 
to  several  marginal  pencil  notes  that  he  wrote  on  a  family  copy 
of  Ramsey’s  Annals  of  Tennessee;  one  of  his  notes  is  at  the 
passage  concerning  the  wounding  by  the  Indians  of  his  father, 
Jonathan  Robertson,  and  his  grandfather,  General  Robert¬ 
son,  at  the  same  time.  This  note  is  as  follows : 

I  have  heard  them  both  tell  it.  Father  rode  a  large  black 
horse  and  grandfather  led  a  two-year-old  colt.  The  first  hit 
was  through  father’s  thigh  and  saddle,  knocking  down  the 
horse.  Father  got  up,  fired  at  the  nearest  one  who  had  dodged 
behind  a  three-inch  sapling  but  this  Indian  was  killed,  the  bul¬ 
let  passing  through  the  sapling.  Grandfather  gave  him  the 
colt’s  halter  and  he  got  on  him  and  gave  the  old  man  his  gun. 
The  unbroken  colt  took  him  about  so  fast  the  Indians  could 
not  hit  him.  Before  they  got  off  the  old  man  got  a  bullet  be¬ 
tween  the  two  bones  of  the  right  wrist ;  then  the  lower  bones 
of  the  left  wrist.  He  slid  father’s  gun  off  into  the  weeds  and 
they  got  home  safe.  (Broke.)  Signed  F.  D.  R. 

The  trail  showed  about  ten  but  they  were  not  overtaken. 

Since  comedy  is  the  best  foil  to  tragedy,  this  recalls  an  army 
song: 

The  cavalryman  rides  a  big  black  horse  that  carries  him  to  fame; 

The  doughboy  rides  no  horse  at  all  but  gets  there  all  the  same. 

Putnam’s  account  varies  in  the  details  of  this  affair,  but 
Dr.  Frederick  D.  Robertson’s  note  is  the  best  evidence.5 

Putnam  (speaking  as  if  General  Robertson  had  received 
only  one  wound  on  that  occasion)  says  it  shattered  one  of 
the  bones  and  adds :  It  was  a  running  sore  for  years.  And, 
corroborating  this  statement,  the  writer  when  a  very  small  boy 
remembers  hearing  Old  Aunt  Betsey,  one  of  General  Robert¬ 
son’s  slaves,  who  must  have  been  a  very  young  observer,  but 
she  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  say:  Old  Marster  died  from  a 
cancer  on  his  arm.  She  was  mistaken  about  the  cancer,  but 
it  is  easv  to  see  how  she  made  the  mistake. 

Putting  the  case  of  his  wound  and  the  resulting  running 
sore  to  a  navy  surgeon,  Rear  Admiral  James  C.  Pryor,  and 
asking  what  would  probably  cause  such  a  condition,  he  re¬ 
plied  : 
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Probably  one  or  more  pieces  of  shattered  bone  failing  to 
knit,  became  dead  bone  and  these  acted  as  foreign  bodies.  It 
took  a  long  time  before  they  were  finally  ejected  from  the 
wound  or  before  they  were  disintegrated  and  absorbed. 

On  July  4,  1792,  Governor  Blount  reported  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War : 

On  the  8th  of  June  General  Robertson  and  his  son  were 
wounded  by  Indians  on  his  own  plantation;  himself  shot 
through  both  arms,  one  broken,  and  his  son  shot  through  the 
thigh;  both  on  recovery. 

The  date,  June  8th,  is  probably  an  error,  because  in  the 
same  book  where  this  report  is  found  these  wounds  are  again 
listed  as  inflicted  May  24,  1792,  and  this  latter  date  agrees 
with  Ramsey  and  Putnam.6 

His  Wounds  All  Patriotic 

The  Samurai,  who  were  both  soldiers  and  scholars  of  old 
Japan  in  its  feudal  days,  its  military  class  and  its  order  of 
the  Knighthood,  who  carried  the  point  of  personal  honor  to 
as  high  a  pitch  as  ever  did  any  men  known  to  the  history  of 
the  world,  had  this  as  one  of  their  prime  maxims : 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  shed  one’s  blood  or  to  die  for  one’s 
country,  but  it  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  be  wounded  and 
a  dog’s  death  to  die  in  a  private  brawl. 

All  of  General  Robertson’s  wounds  whether  they  were  three 
or  four  were  received  at  the  hands  of  his  country’s  enemies 
and  not  one  in  a  private  brawl. 

And  this  is  good  and  sound  doctrine  worthy  of  acceptance 
if  only  we  were  educated  up  to  it  because  when  a  man  is  killed 
or  wounded  while  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  he  makes 
an  unselfish  sacrifice  to  promote  the  public  security  and  the 
general  welfare,  the  honor  and  glory  of  his  people.  But  when 
he  willingly  engages  in  a  private  brawl  he  flouts  the  laws  of 
his  country  and  offends  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
State. 

In  the  autumn  of  1780  at  Clover  Bottom  John  Randolph^' 
Robertson,  brother  of  General  Robertson,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians.7 

The  Indians  in  daylight  killed  Mark  Robertson  June  11, 
1787,  near  the  place  where  Robertson’s  mill  was  afterwards 
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erected.  He  too  was  the  youngest  brother  of  Colonel  Robert¬ 
son  and  was  returning  from  his  brother’s  house.8 

On  the  margin  of  Ramsey  at  this  passage  Dr.  Frederick 
Davis  Robertson  made  this  pencil  note : 

Saw  the  spot  [many  years  subsequent  to  the  event]  :  after 
his  arm  was  broken;  it  hung  in  a  bad  privet  thicket,  for  he 
could  outrun  any  Indian. 

Putnam  says :  From  the  broken  cane  and  blood  upon  the 
bushes  it  was  evident  that  Robertson  had  contended  long  and 
fiercely  with  his  foes  ere  he  yielded  to  their  tomahawks  and 
knives.9 

The  Toka  or  Cold  Water  Expedition,  June,  1787 

Soon  after  Mark  Robertson’s  death  and  partly  because  of 
it  the  settlers  determined  upon  retaliation  by  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemy’s  country.  So  many  murders  could  be 
traced  to  the  Creek  Indians  living  near  the  Muscle  Shoals 
that  Colonel  Robertson  sought  information  as  to  the  location 
of  their  town,  its  numbers  and  the  best  route.  These  Indians 
were  Alabama  Creeks.  No  white  man  in  the  settlements  had 
this  information,  but  two  friendly  Chickasaws,  one  by  the 
name  of  Toka,  furnished  the  information  and  offered  them¬ 
selves  as  guides.  Their  services  were  accepted.  Colonel 
Robertson  led  this  expedition  in  person  which  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  Part  of  his  force  Colonel  Rob¬ 
ertson  ordered  to  go  by  water  down  the  Cumberland  and  up 
the  Tennessee  to  meet  him  at  Colbert’s  Ferry  near  Muscle 
Shoals  that  he  might  have  certain  means  for  crossing  the 
Tennessee  River  and  also  have  suitable  transportation  for 
bringing  home  his  wounded.  These  boats  also  carried  an 
extra  supply  of  provisions. 

The  Chickasaw  guides  had  described  the  Creek  town  as 
situated  near  the  great  cave  spring  the  Indian  name  for  which 
signifies  Cold  Water.  Hence,  this  expedition  is  sometimes 
called  the  Toka  expedition  and  sometimes  the  Cold  Water 
expedition.  The  citizens  of  the  beautiful  town  of  Tuscumbia, 
Alabama,  now  obtain  their  water  supply  from  this  spring. 
The  map  indicates  Tuscumbia  as  located  south  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  River  and  about  five  miles  south  of  Florence  and  Sheffield. 

When  the  expedition  drew  near  the  Tennessee  River  scouts 
were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre ;  they  saw  cabins  on  the 
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opposite  side  but  after  close  observation  there  was  no  dog 
bark,  no  cock  crowing,  no  smoke,  nor  any  other  sight  or  sound 
indicating  that  these  cabins  were  inhabited.  But  they  did 
see  a  few  Indians  who  came  to  the  river,  bathed  in  its  waters 
and  then  departed.  They  also  saw  a  very  large  old  Indian 
canoe  on  the  southern  bank.  As  Colonel  Robertson’s  water 
forces  had  not  arrived,  this  was  important,  and  he  sent  vol¬ 
unteers  to  swim  the  river  and  bring  over  this  large  canoe. 
They  reported  the  cabins  not  inhabited.  Into  this  canoe  forty 
men  and  their  arms  were  either  all  packed  or  some  were  in 
the  canoe  and  the  others  held  to  its  sides  to  be  thus  helped 
across.  But  the  old  canoe  was  found  to  leak  so  badly  that 
some  of  the  men  jumped  into  the  water  to  lighten  her  burden 
and  others  stuffed  their  shirts  into  a  large  crack  to  stop  the 
leaking.  Neither  one  nor  both  of  these  measures  sufficed  and 
they  were  forced  to  return  and  make  repairs,  which  they  did 
with  bark.  On  the  second  attempt  about  forty  men  with  their 
arms  were  gotten  safely  across.  As  soon  as  it  was  seen  by 
those  on  the  south  bank  that  this  advance  guard  were  in  an 
advantageous  position,  the  men  on  the  south  bank  were  too 
impatient  to  await  the  return  of  the  canoe  and  began  to 
force  their  horses  into  the  water,  the  soldiers  holding  on  to 
their  mounts  and  swimming  by  their  sides.  They  had  brought 
along  a  few  small  rawhide  boats  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
across  their  arms  and  ammunition.  These  now  served  their 
purpose  well  and  soon  the  whole  force,  as  yet  undiscovered 
by  the  Indians,  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  the  water  was  at  so  low  a  stage  that  horses  and  men  in 
crossing’  could  wade  three-fourths  of  the  distance,  fins  cross¬ 
ing  was  at  daybreak;  and  when  they  were  all  on  the  south 
side  Colonel  Robertson  ordered  a  short  halt  for  the  men  and 
horses  to  eat  and  during  that  time  wet  clothes  veie  hung  on 
bushes  to  dry.  At  first  the  sun  shone  brightly  but  later  there 
was  a  summer  shower  of  rain,  during  which  the  men  sought 
shelter  in  the  deserted  cabins.  It  was  only  a  short  and  sudden 
summer  shower  and  when  it  was  over  the  order  was  given : 
Prepare  to  mount!  Soon  they  were  on  a  path  which  tueii 
guide,  Toka,  said  led  to  cornfields  near  the  town.  This  path 
was  followed  for  five  or  six  miles  when  they  came  to  Cold 
Water  Creek.  The  town  was  on  the  opposite  side.  The  Chick- 
asaws  had  predicted  the  warriors  would  run  to  their  boats  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Captain  Rains  was  therefore  ordered 
with  a  few  of  his  right-hand  men  and  one  of  the  Chickasaw 
guides  to  be  ready  to  intercept  the  enemy  while  making  this 
run  for  the  mouth  of  the  creek  where  it  emptied  into  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River,  or  else  to  fall  upon  them  at  the  river  bank.  The 
distance  to  the  mouth  of  the  creek  was  farther  than  the  dis¬ 
tance  marched  from  the  river  to  the  town  and  upon  that  side 
of  the  creek  there  was  no  path.  The  main  body  of  white  men 
then  rushed  into  the  town.  The  Indians  by  this  time  had 
discovered  their  approach  and  were  already  in  precipitate 
flight  and  panic.  Most  of  them  as  anticipated  made  for  the 
river. 

Many  had  reached  their  canoes  and  were  in  the  act  of  shov¬ 
ing  off  when  Rains  and  his  men  arrived  and  commenced  their 
work  of  revenge  and  slaughter.  A  part  of  Robertson’s  im¬ 
mediate  command  had  followed  the  fugitives  down  the  creek, 
and  they  united  with  Rains.  Robertson’s  estimate  was  twenty 
Indians  killed,  but  afterwards  it  was  learned  that  twenty-six 
were  killed  in  the  boats  and  in  the  river.  There  were  also 
three  French  traders  and  one  white  woman  killed  in  the  boats. 
The  principal  French  trader  and  six  other  Frenchmen  or 
French  half-breeds  were  taken  prisoners.  Only  one  Indian 
woman  was  captured.  The  Indians  were  manifestly  taken 
by  surprise.  They  fled,  leaving  their  property;  some  did 
not  taken  even  gun  or  tomahawk  nor  tarry  to  fire  a  shot. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  reason  why  only  one  woman  and 
child  were  captured  was  that  either  these  Indians  were  a 
robber  band  with  a  few  women  and  children,  as  was  the  case 
at  Nickojack  and  Running  Water,  or  else  the  women  and 
children  quickly  and  instinctively,  like  so  many  wild  animals, 
hid  themselves  in  the  tall  summer  weeds  and  thus  escaped  at¬ 
tention.  The  Indian  huts  were  examined  and  all  that  was 
valuable  secured  and  every  cabin  was  burned.  Crops  were 
destroyed  and  all  hogs  and  cattle  that  could  be  found  were 
killed. 

A  large  stock  of  goods  belonging  to  the  French  traders  was 
taken,  including  tafia  (a  French  rum),  sugar,  coffee,  clothes, 
blankets,  beads,  paints,  knives,  tomahawks,  tobacco,  powder 
and  lead,  and  other  articles  suitable  for  Indian  commerce.  A 
guard  was  placed  over  the  boats  taken  to  prevent  them  being 
stolen  in  the  night  and  next  morning  these  boats  were  loaded. 
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The  French,  a  child  and  squaw  (wife  of  one  of  the  French¬ 
men),  were  placed  in  the  boats.  They  were  moved  slowly  down 
the  river  to  be  ready  to  aid  the  troops  in  recrossing. 

The  Cherokees  had  informed  Colonel  Robertson  of  a  better 
crossing  place  some  distance  down  the  river  from  which  he 
could  march  more  directly  and  easily  back  to  the  Cumberland 
than  by  the  route  pursued  under  the  guidance  of  the  two 
Chickasaws. 

Toka  and  his  companion  were  each  given  a  good  horse  and 
as  many  goods  as  they  could  pack  and  they  were  highly  sat¬ 
isfied.  They  stayed  with  the  army  for  one  day  on  its  home¬ 
ward  march. 

When  Robertson  and  his  men  reached  Colbert’s  Ferry  the 
boats  that  they  had  captured  also  appeared  about  the  same 
time  and  there  they  recrossed  the  Tennessee  to  the  north 
side.  Here  all  the  French  prisoners  were  released;  a  boat 
and  ample  provisions  were  given  them,  also  their  trunks  and 
clothes,  and  they  were  told  to  depart  up  the  river.  They  all 
seemed  much  surprised  and  pleased  at  such  an  unexpected 
deliverance  and  lost  no  time  in  their  going  but  went  at  once. 

And  some  of  the  soldiers  in  the  captured  boats  also  started 
down  the  river,  bantering  the  horsemen  for  a  race  to  Nash¬ 
ville. 

It  was  found  that  not  a  single  soldier  had  been  killed  and 
not  one  wounded. 

The  sugar  and  coffee  were  equally  divided  among  the  men. 
All  the  other  merchandise  was  stowed  in  the  boats  with  direc¬ 
tions  to  land  them  at  Eaton’s  Station  just  below  Nashville. 

Colonel  Robertson  with  the  main  body  reached  Nashville 
just  fifteen  days  from  the  day  of  their  departure. 

The  naval  expedition  that  started  at  the  same  time  had  not 
been  quite  so  fortunate. 

One  boat,  commanded  by  Moses  Shelby,  seeing  an  empty 
canoe  at  the  mouth  of  Duck  River  where  it  flows  into  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  imprudently  went  with  his  boat  and  men  to  examine 
it.  He  was  fired  on  from  ambush  and  one  man  (Josiah  Ren- 
froe)  was  killed,  two  others  dangerously  wounded  and  another 
slightly.  With  difficulty  Shelby  was  able  to  remove  his  boat 
before  the  Indians  could  load  and  fire  again.  There  were 
twenty  men  besides  officers  in  this  water  expedition. 
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Having  three  wounded  men  to  take  care  of,  it  was  decided 

* 

to  return  home. 

The  captured  boats  sent  home  from  Cold  Water  met  another 
party  of  five  French  traders  on  the  Tennessee  River,  with 
two  boats  who  mistook  them  for  friends  and  fired  off  their 
guns  by  way  of  salute.  They  were  all  taken  prisoners  and 
their  goods  captured.10 

Not  wishing  unnecessarily  to  make  enemies  of  the  people 
of  French  extraction  in  what  is  now  southern  Indiana  and  Il¬ 
linois,  Colonel  Robertson  wrote  a  letter  in  explanation  and 
justification  of  this  Cold  Water  expedition. 

This  letter,  though  without  signature  or  address,  is  in 
General  Robertson’s  hand  and  is  found  among  his  corre¬ 
spondence.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  made  and  preserved 
by  him  of  a  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Mons.  Cruzat  of  St.  Louis, 
in  1787. 

Sib: 

For  some  years  past  a  trade  has  been  carried  on  by  some 
Frenchmen  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Indians  on  the  Tennessee. 
I’ve  been  told  that  this  trade  was  formerly  managed  by  a 
Mr.  Veiz — and  while  he  practiced  it  those  Indians  were  peace¬ 
able  to  us.  But  for  two  or  three  years  past  those  Indians 
have  been  extremely  inimical  to  us,  at  all  seasons  killing  our 
men,  women  and  children  and  stealing  our  horses.  I  have  it 
also  from  such  authority  that  I  must  believe  it  that  those  In¬ 
dians  were  excited  to  war  against  us  by  those  Traders’  sug¬ 
gestions  ;  both  in  advising  them  to  war  and  in  giving  them 
goods  for  so  doing.  My  authority  for  this  is  from  the  Chicka- 
saws,  who  tell  me  they  have  been  offered  goods  by  the  traders 
if  they  would  go  to  war  against  us,  and  one  John  Rogers  told 
me  he  saw  a  Creek  fellow  have  on  a  pair  of  armbands  which 
that  fellow  said  were  given  to  him  by  the  French  Traders  for 
going  to  war  against  us.  Their  incursions  upon  us  this  spring 
have  been  more  severe  than  usual  and  I  determined  to  dis¬ 
tress  them. 

For  this  purpose  I  took  out  a  party  of  the  Militia  of  this 
County,  followed  the  tracks  of  one  of  their  scalping  parties 
who  had  just  been  doing  murder  here  and  followed  them  to  a 
Town  on  the  Tennessee  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  Water,  destroyed 
the  Town  and  killed  I  suppose  about  20  of  the  Indians.  The 
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scalps  of  two  of  our  men  wrhom  they  had  lately  murdered  were 
in  the  Towm.  Unfortunately  for  some  of  the  French  they 
had  been  imprudent  enough  to  put  themselves  along  with  the 
Indians  in  the  action  and  some  few  of  them  fell.  From  that 
place  I  sent  a  party  around  to  this  river  by  water.  In  the 
Tennessee  they  found  five  Frenchmen  with  two  boats,  having 
goods  to  trade  with  those  very  Indians.  The  Commander  of 
the  party  took  the  boats  with  the  men  and  brought  them 
around  into  this  river  and  gave  them  their  choice  to  come  up 
to  the  settlement  and  stand  trial  for  what  they  had  done — 
thereby  to  try  to  regain  their  goods — or  else  they  might  go 
home  at  once  without  their  goods.  They  chose  the  latter.  The 
taking  these  boats  w’as  without  my  knowledge  and  approba¬ 
tion.  I  am  now  endeavoring  to  collect  the  property  which  w’as 
in  them  together  and  would  thank  you  to  notify  these  men  that 
if  they  can  make  it  appear  that  they  w’ere  not  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  laws  and  did  not  intend  to  furnish  our  enemies 
with  powder,  lead  and  other  goods  for  our  destruction — on 
applying  here  they  may  get  their  property. 

I  am  very  sorry  necessity  has  driven  us  to  take  the  measures 
we  did  of  destroying  the  Indians.  If  those  Indians  would  be 
peaceable  we  should  never  think  of  depriving  them  of  any 
trade  they  can  procure.  But  while  they  continue  at  war  any 
Traders  who  furnish  them  with  arms  and  ammunition  will 
render  themselves  very  insecure.11 

Here  General  Robertson  show’s  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
that  doctrine  of  international  law’,  that  contraband  goods  of 
a  neutral  trading  with  the  enemy,  are  subject  to  capture  and 
confiscation;  and  also  that  he  was  discriminating  as  to  what 
w’as,  and  what  w’as  not,  contraband.  Arms  and  ammunition 
have  always,  everywhere  and  by  every  authority,  been  taken 

and  held  to  be  contraband  goods. 

Sometimes  the  question  is  asked  why  General  Robertson 
did  not  lead  more  such  retaliatory  expeditions  against  the  In¬ 
dians  as  did  Sevier  in  East  Tennessee.  He  himself  has  left 
us  the  answer : 

They  have  the  numbers  in  East  Tennessee  to  justify  such 
expeditions;  w’e  have  not.  "W  ho  will  defend  our  wives  and 
children  and  our  little  property  while  we  are  gone?  12 

The  following  letter  is  in  General  Robertson’s  handwriting. 
The  date  is  illegible.  It  was  written  three  days  after  the  mur- 
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der  of  his  young  son.  Peyton.  12  years  old.  by  the  Indians. 
It  is  addressed  to  Alexander  McGillivray,  the  treacherous 
Creek  Chief. 

Ramsev  5  a  vs  vounsr  Pevton  Robertson  was  kilied  in  March, 

1788.13 

Col.  Robertson  to  Hon.  Alexander  McGillivray,  Chief  of  the 

Creek  Nation 

Nashville  on  Cumberland. 

I  am  not  able  to  express  my  pain  and  surprise  when  I  view 
the  hostile  operations  carried  on  against  the  inhabitants  01 
this  country.  I  am  well  assured  from  the  earnest  intelligence 
I  received  from  you  that  every  precaution  has  been  used  to 
prevent  anything  that  might  incur  your  displeasure  or  in  any 
manner  irritate  the  minds  of  your  people.  In  the  letter  widen 
I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  you.  you  loudly 
complained  of  the  ill  treatment  you  received  from  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  together  with  their  encroachments  on  your  territories 
which  had  compelled  you  to  take  protection  under  the  Court 
of  Spain;  a  circumstance  which  gave  me  much  uneasiness. 
But  these  white  aggressors  live  in  a  dinerent  Estate  anci  are 
governed  by  different  laws:  consequently  we  are  not  [in  this 
settlement]  culpable  for  their  misconduct :  nor  nad  we  tne 
most  distant  idea  by  our  mailing  settlement  nere  tnat  we 
should  incur  the  displeasure  ot  any  tribe  of  Indians  as  we  omy 
claim  those  lands  that  the  Cherokees  in  the  year  i«55  ceaed  io 
Colonel  Henderson  and  Company  in  open  treaty  who  pan:: 
them  a  valuable  consideration  for  the  same. 

The  small  expedition  which  necessity  compelled  me  to  carry 
on  against  a  people  living  below  the  Mussel  Shoals  I  ever 
flattened  myself  would  meet  with  your  approval.  As  we  were 
repeatedly  informed  by  the  C  herokees.  also  by  Mr.C  uriiai.  a 
half-breed  from  the  Creek  nation,  that  those  were  a  refrac¬ 
tory  people  who  refused  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  or  cus¬ 
toms  of  other  nations.  MTe  should  have  deputed  two  men 
agreeable  to  your  requisition  to  lot  in  convention  with  the 
warriors  of  the  Creek  nation  in  April  last,  but  in  my  absence 
to  the  srand  council  ot  tins  State  an  unhappy  dispute  ..-..oi'e 
between  some  unguarded  persons  and  some  01  the  Cnero.-iees 
which  rendered  a  passage  from  this  country  to  yours  very 
precarious.  I  have  just  returned  tiom  the  Assembly  and  nnd 
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that  honorable  body  together  with  the  Continental  Congress 
disposed  to  see  the  strictest  justice  done  to  all  the  Red  people 
and  as  much  disposed  to  see  that  perpetrations  on  either  side 
shall  not  pass  with  impunity.  The  information  I  received 
from  Doctor  White  gave  me  pleasure,  as  he  informed  our  As¬ 
sembly  that  he  had  in  the  most  public  manner  declared  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  for  all  people  but  those  who  are  daily 
endeavoring  to  take  our  last  and  natural  right. 

Since  Colonel  Bledsoe  and  mvself  wrote  vou  I  had  the  mor- 

tihcation  to  see  one  of  mv  children  killed  and  uneommonlv 

%  * 

massacred.  F rom  mv  earliest  vouth  I  have  endeavored  to  arm 

•  » 

mvself  with  a  sufficient  share  of  fortitude  to  meet  anvthins: 

w  •  ’ — 

that  nature  might  have  intended  me,  but  to  see  an  innocent 
child  so  uncommonly  massacred  by  people  who  ought  to  have 
both  sense  and  braverv  has  in  a  measure  unmanned  me.  There 
was  a  neighbor's  child  at  the  same  time  taken  prisoner — a 
boy  about  thirteen  years  old. 

I  am  persuaded  that  humanity  will  induce  you  to  extend 
your  influence  through  the  Creek  nation  and  adopt  every 
means  in  your  power  to  protect  the  boy  and  send  him  by 
Mr.  Hockett,  as  he  will  be  of  little  service  to  the  person  who 
captured  him  when  compared  to  the  consolation  it  must  give 
a  fond  father  and  a  tender  mother  whose  grief  is  at  this  time 
beyond  expression  and  the  only  thing  that  seems  to  give  reliei 
is  that  you  will  adopt  every  measure  in  your  power  for  the 
safety  and  preservation  of  the  boy. 

I  have  for  many  years  past  exerted  myself  on  every  occa¬ 
sion  to  see  the  strictest  justice  done  all  the  Red  people.  Last 
fall  when  a  formidable  army  was  about  to  march  to  lay  the 
Cherokee  nation  desolate,  from  information  I  received  from 
Doctor  White  together  with  the  friendly  dispositions  which 
the  Clierokees  had  declared,  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  pre¬ 
vented  their  march,  by  which  means  I  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  my  best  friends.  Since  that  time  the  treatment  which  I  have 
received  from  that  kind  of  people  is  very  inadequate  to  the 
services  I  have  rendered  them.  Last  summer  they  killed  an 
affectionate  brother  and  three  days  ago  an  innocent  child,  but 
let  me  hope.  Sir,  for  the  future  you  will  put  a  stop  to  depreda¬ 
tions  of  the  kind;  and  if  disorderly  persons  will  act  repugnant 
to  your  orders,  that  you  will  bring  them  to  condign  punish¬ 
ment.  This  is  mv  own  determination;  for  if  measures  of  this 
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kind  are  not  immediately  adopted,  common  sense  declares  to 
tlie  world  that  we  must  shortly  be  embroiled  in  a  war.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  reflection  to  a  brave  man  to  see  a  father,  a  son,  or 
a  brother  fall  on  the  field  of  action,  but  it  is  a  serious  and  mel¬ 
ancholy  incident  to  see  a  helpless  woman  or  an  innocent  child 
tomahawked  in  their  own  houses. 

Inclosed  I  send  you  transcript  of  the  late  Law  by  which  you 
will  find  we  are  enabled  to  bring  to  immediate  punishment 
such  refractory  persons.12 

Dr.  Frederick  Davis  Robertson’s  marginal  note  to  Ramsey, 
478:  The  boys  (Peyton  Henderson  Robertson  and  John  John¬ 
ston)  were  at  a  sugar  camp  near  the  Charlotte  road  at 
Spence’s.  They  cut  off  Peyton’s  head.  Johnston  showed  me 
the  blue  spots  all  over  him  where  they  tickled  him  with  sharp 
blazing  cane. 

The  hacking  and  mangling  of  the  body  is  ever  intended  as 
an  insult  to  the  nation  of  whom  the  deceased  was.15 

For  the  loss  of  this  young  son  his  father  was  sorely  strick¬ 
en  and  grieved  as  David  did  for  Absalom: 

And  the  King  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber 
over  the  gate  and  wept :  and  as  he  went  thus  he  said :  0  my 
son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom!  Would  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,  0  Absalom  my  son,  my  son ! 

McGillivray  to  Robertson 

Little  Tallassee,  April  14,  1788. 

Sir :  I  have  been  favored  with  your  letter  by  Mr.  Plockett. 
The  affecting  manner  in  which  you  relate  the  tragical  end  of 
persons  dear  to  you  gave  me  considerable  concern. 

In  answer  to  you  I  again  repeat  that  I  will  exert  all  my  in¬ 
fluence  to  put  a  stop  to  future  excursions  of  my  people  and 
which  you  complain  have  been  productive  of  calamity  and 
distress  to  your  country;  but,  Sir,  you  have  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  laid  too  large  a  share  of  them  to  my  people  as  I  have 
explained  to  Mr.  Hockett.  The  expedition  you  allude  to  was 
no  concern  of  ours  and  would  have  been  entirely  disregarded 
by  us,  but  in  the  execution  of  it  some  of  our  people  were 
there,  who  went  as  well  from  motives  of  curiosity  as  to  traffic 
for  silverware,  six  of  whom  were  rashly  killed  by  your  men; 
this,  happening  at  a  time  when  I  was  trying  to  accommodate 
matters  for  you,  made  the  sincerity  of  your  peaceable  profes- 
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sions  much  suspected  and  drew  on  the  expedition  of  October 
and  November  last.  But  a  complete  satisfaction  having  been 
taken,  we  now  leave  over  all  that  is  past  and  will  begin  again 
on  new  ground. 

The  very  good  character  which  I  have  ever  heard  of  you 
makes  me  sure  that  you  will  take  the  best  measures  to  effect 
the  wishes  of  both  parties. 

Having  fully  explained  myself  to  Mr.  Hockett,  refer  you  to 
him  and  remain  with  sincere  desire  to  serve  vou,  vour  most 
obedient  servant  Alex  McGilvray  (Sic) 10 

Death  of  James  Randolph  Robertson 

The  next  tragedy  and  the  last  in  his  immediate  family  that 
General  Robertson  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians  was 
that  of  his  second  son,  James  Randolph  Robertson,  who  was 
born  December  11,  1771. 

Concerning  his  death  Ramsey  writes: 

About  the  1st  of  December,  1793,  James  Randal  [should 
be  Randolph]  Robertson,  son  of  General  Robertson,  and  John 
Grimes  were  killed  by  Cherokees  of  the  Lower  Towns  on  the 
waters  of  Caney  Fork  where  they  had  gone  to  trap  beavers.17 

When  these  two  young  men  did  not  return  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time  from  their  trapping  expedition  their  families  and 
friends  were  naturally  anxious  about  them  and  their  deaths  at 
the  hands  of  Indians  were  suspected  and  feared,  but  it  must 
have  been  some  months  before  their  fates  were  known  to  a 
certainty,  for  Governor  Blount  wrote  April  15,  1794:  They 
[President  Washington  and  the  Secretary  of  War]  will  en¬ 
quire  respecting  your  son  and  Mr.  Grimes  of  whose  fate  noth¬ 
ing  has  yet  been  heard.18 

As  the  Government  had  an  Indian  Agent  residing  in  every 
tribe,  through  those  agents,  the  Indian  traders  and  half- 
breeds,  the  facts  could  be  finally  ascertained. 

The  tradition  of  General  Robertson’s  family  is  that  this 
was  a  very  promising  and  capable  young  man  just  twenty- two 
years  of  age.  lie  is  the  same  who  was  sent  by  his  father  a 
short  time  before  his  death  on  a  dangerous  mission  to  the 
Chickasaws  in  West  Tennessee,  and  on  his  taking  leave  of 
Piomingo  to  return  home  that  Chickasaw  Chief,  an  old-time 
friend,  wrote  to  General  Robertson  as  is  shown  in  a  subse¬ 
quent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS  IN  1791,  1792 

A  RETURN  of  persons  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners, 

L  from  Miro  District  since  the  1st  of  January,  1791. 

Richard  Withs,  killed  16  January;  Papon’s  Creek. 

Lloyd  Hynniman,  killed  February;  Sugar  Camp,  near  Bledsoe’s  Lick.  ^ 
Cornelius  Keinden,  wounded  February.  Sugar  Camp,  near  Bledsoe’s 
Lick. 

Captain  Cuffey,  negro,  killed  20  March;  Master’s  Plantation. 

Charles  Hickman,  killed  1st  April;  on  Duck  River;  Creeks. 

George  Wilson,  killed  25  May;  near  Station  Camp  Cr. 

John  Nickerson,  killed  27  May;  Smith’s  Fork. 

- Thompson,  killed  2nd  June;  near  Nashville. 

John  Gibson,  killed  14th  June;  near  Nashville;  Creeks. 

Benjamin  Heykanol,  killed;  29th  June;  near  Bledsoe’s  Cr. 

Thomas  Fletcher,  killed. 

- - Harry,  killed  29th  June;  Red  River. 

- Harry,  killed  18th  July;  Sumner  County;  Cherokees. 

John  White,  killed  15th  July;  Cumberland  Mountains. 

Jospeh  Dickson,  killed  31st  July;  at  his  own  house. 

George  French,  killed  1st  August. 

-  Grantham,  killed  5  November;  Red  River;  northwards. 

_ ,  killed  December;  on  Cumberland  River;  Tuckalateague,  or 

Double  Head,  Cherokee,  and  his  party. 

_ f  wounded;  Tuckalateague,  or  Double  Head,  Cherokee,  and  his 

party. 

John  Rice,  killed  January  7;  Red  River;  Tuckalateague,  or  Double  Head, 
Cherokee,  and  his  party. 

1792 

John  Curtis,  killed,  January  7;  Cumberland  River;  Tuckalateague,  or 

Double  Head,  Cherokee,  and  his  party. 

_  Sevier,  killed  January  7;  Cumberland  River;  Tuckalateague,  or 

Double  Head,  Cherokee,  and  his  party. 

_  Sevier,  killed  January  7;  Cumberland  River;  Tuckalateague,  or 

Double  Head,  Cherokee,  and  his  party. 

_  Sevier,  killed  January  7;  Cumberland  River;  Tuckalateague,  or 

Double  Head,  Cherokee,  and  his  party. 

_  Boyd,  killed  14  January;  Clarksville;  Tuckalateague,  or  Double 

Head,  Cherokee,  and  his  party. 

_ Thompson,  killed  25  February;  4  miles  from  Nashville;  Cherokees. 

_ Thompson,  killed  25  February;  4  miles  from  Nashville;  Cherokees. 

_ Thompson,  killed  25  February;  4  miles  from  Nashville;  Cherokees. 

Elsey  Thompson,  prisoner  February  25;  4  miles  from  Nashville.  Double 

Head  and  party.  .  .  _  ,  _r  . 

P’r  Cuffey’s  [Caffrey’s]  wife  and  child,  prisoners,  February  25;  4  miles 

from  Nashville;  Double  Head  and  party. 
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4  boys,  killed  6th  March;  Brown’s  Station,  4  miles  from  Nashville; 
Doublehead  and  party. 

- ,  killed. 

Samuel  McMurray,  killed  25  March;  at  Buchanan’s  Station. 

- ,  killed  25  March;  near  Red  River;  Tuckalateague. 

John  Purviance,  killed  7th  May;  near  Sumner  Court  House;  Cherokees 
of  Running  Water. 

Benjamin  Williams  wife,  and  child,  killed  8th  May;  at  his  own  house; 
Cherokees  of  Running  Water. 

Negro  woman  and  child,  prisoner,  8th  May;  Cherokees  of  Running 
Water. 

A  woman,  killed  12th  May;  near  Nashville. 

A  boy,  wounded  25th  May;  near  Judge  McNairey’s. 

General  Robertson,  wounded  24th  May;  at  own  plantation. 

Jonathan  Robertson,  wounded  24th  May;  at  own  plantation. 

James  Everite,  killed  8th  June;  Gowen’s  Place. 

- Parks,  killed  22nd  June;  Sycamore. 

Michael  Shaver,  killed  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  Creeks,  Shawnees, 
and  Cherokees;  Running  Water. 

Archibald  Wilson,  killed  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  Creeks,  Shaw¬ 
nees,  and  Cherokees;  Running  Water. 

Mary,  a  Negro,  killed  26th  June;  Zeigier’s  Station;  Creeks,  Shawnees, 
and  Cherokees;  Running  Water. 

- ,  a  Negro,  killed  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  Creeks,  Shawnees,  and 

and  Cherokees;  Running  Water. 

Joel  Ellis,  wounded  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  Creeks,  Shawness, 
and  Cherokees;  Running  Water. 

Thomas  Keefe,  wounded  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  Creeks,  Shaw¬ 
nees,  and  Cherokees;  Running  Water. 

Galniel  Black,  wounded  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  Creeks,  Shawnees, 
and  Cherokees;  Running  Water. 

Joseph  Wilson,  wounded  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  Creeks,  Shaw¬ 
nees,  and  Cherokees;  Running  Water. 

Jacob  Zeigler,  missing  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  Creeks,  Shawnees, 
and  Cherokees;  Running  Water;  supposed  to  be  burned  in  his  house. 

Mary  Zeigler,  prisoner  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  purchased  by  trad¬ 
ers,  Shawnees,  $58. 

Elizabeth  Zeigler,  prisoner  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  purchased  by 
traders  Shawnees,  $58. 

Hannah  Zeigler,  prisoner  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  purchased  by 
traders,  Shawnees,  $58. 

Sarah  Wilson,  prisoner  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  purchased  by 
traders,  Shawnees,  $58. 

Moses  Wilson,  prisoner  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  Creeks,  Shawnees, 
and  Cherokees;  Running  Water;  purchased  by  traders,  Shawnees,  $58. 

Zacheus  Wilson,  prisoner  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  Little  Owl, 
Cherokee  Chief. 

Sarah  Wilson,  prisoner  June  26th;  Zeigler  Station;  prisoner  with  the 
Creeks. 

Eleanor  Wilson,  prisoner  June  26th;  Zeigler’s  Station. 

Mary  Wilson,  prisoner  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  purchased,  $58, 
from  Creeks. 

Montillion  Wilson,  prisoner  June  26th;  Zeigler’s  Station. 

Mollie  Jones,  prisoner  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station;  with  the  Creeks. 
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Eader,  a  Negro,  prisoner  26th  June;  Zeigler’s  Station. 

Isaac  Pennington,  killed  15th  July;  Dripping  Spring;  by  the  Creeks. 

- Milligan,  killed  15th  July;  Dripping  Spring;  by  the  Creeks. 

- McFarland,  wounded  15th  July;  Dripping  Spring;  by  the  Creeks. 

Unknown,  killed  July;  Cumberland  River. 

Unknown,  killed  15th  July;  near  Clarksville. 

William  Clack,  killed  16  May,  returning  from  Court. 

John  Barclay,  Jr.,  killed  31  July;  Bledsoe's  Lick. 

John  Barclay,  Sr.,  wounded  31  July;  Bledsoe’s  Lick. 

Miss  Collinsworth,  prisoner  February  17;  Chickasaw  Trace;  in  Nicko- 
jack  with  Cherokees. 

John  Collinsworth,  killed  February  17;  Chickasaw  Trace;  Cherokees, 
The  Glass  present. 

Mrs.  Collinsworth,  killed  February  17;  Chickasaw  Trace;  Cherokees, 
The  Glass  present. 

A  man,  killed  February  17;  Chickasaw  Trace;  Cherokees,  The  Glass 
present. 

Mrs.  Paskley,  prisoner  and  killed  February  17;  Big  Barren;  Cherokees, 
Running  Water. 

Mrs.  Paskley’s  child,  killed  February  17;  Big  Barren;  Cherokees,  Run¬ 
ning  Water. 

Mr.  Mins,  killed  February  17;  Big  Barren;  Cherokees,  Running  Water. 

His  son,  12  years,  prisoner  February  17;  Big  Barren;  redeemed,  $58.00. 

A  pregnant  woman,  prisoner  July;  unknown;  by  and  with  Creeks. 

A  boy,  12  years,  prisoner  July;  unknown;  by  and  with  Creeks. 

Dr.  White’s  Negro  boy,  prisoner  February;  near  Nashville;  by  Cherokees. 

Oliver  Williams,  wounded;  Cumberland  Trace;  Creeks. 

Jason  Thompson,  wounded;  Cumberland  Trace;  Creeks. 

Elizabeth  Norris,  killed  6  August;  Sulphur  Fork;  Creeks. 

Shaderick  Williams,  killed  6  September;  near  Cotteral’s;  Creeks. 

William  Stewart,  killed  8  October;  near  Nashville;  Creeks. 

Jonathan  Gee,  killed  30  September;  Taylor’s  Trace;  Watt’s  party, 
Cherokees. 

- Clayton,  killed  30  September;  Taylor’s  Trace;  Creeks  and  Shawnees. 

Total,  97,  during  21  months,  1791-2.  Wm.  Blount.1 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Indians  took  as  prisoners  eight 
(8)  white  women  and  girls  when  by  a  surprise  night  attack 
they  captured  Zeigler’s  Station  which  according  to  this  au¬ 
thority  was  on  June  26,  1792. 

Putnam  dates  the  capture  of  Zeigler’s  Station  one  month 
earlier,  i.e.,  May  26, 1792.2 

The  writer  of  this  book  has  passed  over  in  silence  the 
names  and  services  of  a  host  of  pioneers  whose  lives  were 
lost  and  whose  blood  was  shed  in  the  settlement  of  the  coun¬ 
try  simply  because  the  multiplicity  of  such  tragedies  and  their 
too  frequent  repetition  must  prove  fatiguing  to  the  reader. 
Then  too  the  earliest  historians  have  written  that  to  attempt 
to  make  out  a  complete  list  would  be  to  attempt  the  impossi¬ 
ble  since  many  suffered  whose  names  were  never  recorded. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 

GOVERNOR  BLOUNT  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR 


Governor  Blount  States  Grievance  of  the  Cherokees,  and  Shows 

That  the  Creeks  Had  No  Grievance 

Knoxville,  January  14,  1793. 

[IR :  The  better  to  be  understood  in  reply  to  several  parts  of 
your  letter  of  the  26th  of  November  I  beg  leave  first  to 
quote  them. 

“It  is  considered  that  in  the  minds  of  the  Indians  there 
must  be  some  pretext  for  the  enmity  of  the  Indians  to  the 
Cumberland  settlers.  I  find  that  the  Little  Turkey  and  the 
Bloody  Fellow  when  here  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  McGillivray  of 
the  9th  of  October  all  unite  in  complaining  of  that  part  of  the 
country”;  and  requests  me  “to  define  explicity  what  I  know 
on  the  subject  of  their  claim.” 

I  am  happy  in  having  anticipated  in  part  the  answer  to 
this  question  in  my  letter  of  the  8th  of  November  and  shall 
now  give  what  information  I  then  omitted  or  have  since  ob¬ 
tained  on  that  head. 

At  the  beginning  and  previous  to  the  late  revolution  the 
Cherokees  lived  in  towns  either  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Savannah  River  (Ivuowee  and  Tugelo)  or  on  the  Tennessee 
above  the  mouth  of  Ilolston.  At  that  time  the  country  which 
now  forms  the  counties  of  Franklin  and  Elbert  in  Georgia, 
several  of  the  western  counties  of  South  Carolina,  several  of 
the  western  counties  of  North  Carolina,  the  District  of  AVash- 
ington,  in  the  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  part  of  the 
District  of  Washington  in  Virginia  were  a  part  of  their  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds ;  the  remainder  of  it  was  down  the  Tennessee  on 
the  south  side;  they  very  rarely  went  on  the  Cumberland 
waters;  and  when  they  did,  consider  themselves  as  hunt¬ 
ing  on  grounds  not  their  own.  At  that  time  they  had  no 
need  of  the  Cumberland  country  to  hunt  in,  for  they  had 
enough  of  a  much  more  open  and  agreeable  country.  That  in 
the  year  1776  General  Williamson  marched  an  army  from 
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South  Carolina  and  destroyed  the  towns  on  the  Keowee  and 
Tugelo,  among  them  Old  Seneca,  a  very  principal  one,  and 
•  erected  Fort  Rutledge  on  its  ruins.  That  General  Rutherford 
marched  another  from  North  Carolina  and  Colonel  Christian 
a  third  from  Virginia  and  destroyed  most  of  the  principal 
ones  on  the  Tennessee.  Shortly  after  the  return  of  these 
armies  two  treaties  were  held  with  the  Cherokees :  one  at 
Duet’s  Corner  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  at  which  a  large  tract  of  country 
was  claimed  by  these  two  States  and  ceded  by  right  of  con¬ 
quest.  The  other  at  Long  Island  of  Ilolston  by  commission¬ 
ers  appointed  by  the  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  at 
which  also  a  large  tract  of  country  was  ceded  to  these  two 
States  are  facts  with  which  you  cannot  be  unacquainted.  The 
lands  by  these  treaties  ceded  are  those  above  mentioned  on 
which  the  western  counties  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Washington  in  this  ter¬ 
ritory  are  formed.  The  Cherokees  being  thus  burnt  out  of 
their  towns,  and  by  these  treaties  very  much  curtailed  in  their 
hunting  grounds  to  the  eastward  and  northward,  shortly  be¬ 
gan  to  erect  new  towns  lower  down  the  Tennessee  and  on  the 
waters  of  Mobile  River.  The  most  bold  and  active  part  set¬ 
tled  on  a  creek  called  Chickamauga  one  hundred  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  Holston.  The  whole  of  this  party  being  averse 
to  peace,  attended  neither  of  the  treaties.  This  afforded  a 
pretext  to  parts  of  the  nation  that  did  wrongs  to  say  when¬ 
ever  injuries  were  done  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
commit  them  who  would,  that  it  was  the  Chickamaugas  and 
would  often  add  as  proof  of  their  sincerity:  Why  did  not  the 
white  people  cut  them  oft!  They  were  murderers  and  thieves 
and  they  who  treated  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  In  the 
year  1782  they  abandoned  Chickamauga  creek,  believing  it 
was  infested  with  witches;  some  returned  to  the  old  towns, 
others  went  lower  down  the  Tennessee  forty  miles  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  five  towns,  now  generally  called  the  five 
Lower  Towns  on  the  Tennessee,  to  which  since  have  repaired 
and  settled  the  young  and  active  more  or  less  from  every  town 
in  the  nation  and  have  become  the  most  formidable  part  of  it 
not  only  from  their  disposition  to  commit  injuries  on  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  but  from  their  ability  to  perform  it. 
Everv  move  made  down  the  Tennessee  was  so  much  nearer  the 
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Cumberland  settlements,  which  were  formed  in  the  year  1780; 
consequently  the  Cumberland  lands  became  more  an  object 
with  them  and  especially  so  as  they  had  ceded  much  larger 
quantities  which  were  actually  their  own;  that  is,  unclaimed 
by  any  other  tribe  at  the  before  mentioned  treaties.  I  have 
given  this  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cherokees  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution,  their  hunting  grounds  and 
the  progress  of  their  settlements  since  down  the  Tennesseee 
to  show  the  improbability  of  their  claiming  the  Cumberland 
lands  at  that  time  and  the  probable  reason  why  they  have 
since  done  it. 

I  shall  now  offer  some  reasons  showing  the  rights  to  the 
Cumberland  lands  at  the  time  the  revolution  commenced  laid 
in  the  Chickasaws  in  preference  to  the  Cherokees. 

First.  The  Chickasaws  prior  to  the  revolution  (how  long 
I  do  not  know)  lived  on  a  considerable  part,  if  not  the  whole 
(and  which  I  do  not  know),  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tennessee 
at  least  fifty  miles  lower  down  the  Tennessee  than  the  present 
lowest  Cherokee  town.  The  greatest  contiguity  to  hunting 
grounds,  and  the  prior  use  of  them,  seems  to  be  the  best 
claims  Indians  can  establish  to  them. 

Second.  The  Chickasaws  claimed  and  ceded  the  Cumber¬ 
land  lands  at  the  treaty  held  by  Donelson  and  Martin  (I  be¬ 
lieve)  under  the  authority  of  Virginia  in  the  year  1783. 

Third.  They  did  the  same  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  as 
well  as  the  Cherokees. 

Fourth.  They  did  the  same  at  the  late  conference  at  Nash¬ 
ville  in  the  presence  of  Cherokee  agents  who  did  not  deny  their 
claim;  they  only  said  they  did  not  know  before  that  red  people 

divided  land  like  white  people. 

Fifth.  That  when  the  minutes  of  the  conversation  that 
passed  at  the  late  conference  at  Nashville  were  read  at  Es- 
tanaula  the  Cherokees  there  present  admitted  the  Chickasaw 
claim  was  just.  James  Carey,  the  interpreter,  first  gave  me 
this  information;  it  has  since  been  confirmed  by  George  Paris. 


Paris  bore  a  captain’s  commission  in  Brown’s  Florida  Bang¬ 
ers  and  is  a  man  of  veracity. 

Sixth.  A  Cherokee  Chief  at  the  treaty  of  Long  Island  of 
IIols ton  expressed  himself  in  the  following  words;  You  Caro¬ 
lina  Dick  (Bichard  Henderson)  have  deceived  your  people; 
you  told  them  we  sold  you  the  Cumberland  lands;  we  only 
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sold  you  our  claim;  they  belong  to  our  brothers,  the  Chicka- 
saws,  as  far  as  the  headwaters  of  Duck  and  Elk  Rivers. 

For  this  quotation  I  am  indebted  to  Colonel  Tathain  of 
Richmond  who  recorded  the  proceedings  of  that  treaty.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  line  here  described  well  agrees  with 
that  described  as  bounding  the  claim  of  the  Chickasaws  by 
the  [Mountain  Leader  at  the  conference  at  Nashville. 

Against  the  claim  of  the  Cherokees  to  Cumberland  lands 
may  be  offered  that  the  Northern  Tribes  have  ceded  all  the 
lands  north  of  Tennessee  by  two  or  more  treaties  to  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain. 

By  the  Little  Turkey’s  complaint  I  understand  you  to  allude 
to  his  speech  made  in  the  council  at  Estanaula  in  June  last 
because  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  else  of  or 
from  him  that  could  be  so  understood.  I  have  since  asked 
John  Thompson,  the  interpreter  and  the  Little  Turkey’s 
bosom  friend,  what  he  could  mean  or  intend  by  such  a  speech, 


adding  that  he  certainly  must  know  the  President  could  not 
grant  him  the  line  he  asked.  Thompson  answered  yes  the 
Turkey  knew  it  very  well;  he  only  meant  to  please  the  young- 
warriors  who  were  always  grumbling  that  the  old  chiefs  had 
sold  their  land  and  they  had  none  to  hunt  on. 

The  nature  of  the  Indian  government  or,  more  properly  the 
want  of  it,  often  subjects  the  chief  or  the  headmen  to  the 
necessity  of  acting  as  the  Turkey  appears  to  have  done  on 
this  occasion.  There  are  ever  among  them  young  warriors 
wishing  to  rise  into  consequence  and  nothing  so  like  to  effect 
it  as  complaining  against  the  chiefs  for  having  sold  their 
hunting  grounds.  This  at  once  pulls  down  the  chiefs,  makes 
way  for  themselves  and  gives  them  popularity  with  the  young 
and  rising  part  of  the  nation  with  whom  alone  popularity  is  of 
any  worth;  such  is  t lie  fear  of  the  headmen  of  losing  their  con¬ 
sequence  that  it  is  very  rare  that  one  of  them  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  will  declare  they  did  sell  lands;  and  if  they  do  admit 
they  did,  to  save  their  consequence,  will  say  they  were  wrongly 
advised  by  some  bad  man  or  deceived  by  the  purchaser;  and 
in  either  case  Indians  do  not  consider  the  bargain  binding.  I 
will  recite  a  circumstance  within  my  own  knowledge:  At  the 
return  of  the  headmen  from  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  finding 
the  ceding  of  land  to  the  south  of  Cumberland  was  displeasing 
to  the  young  warriors,  they  declared  that  the  Cumberland 
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River  was  tlie  line  and  that  they  had  ceded  no  land  to  the  south 
of  it;  and  at  the  treaty  of  Holston  the  Hanging  Maw,  who 
was  the  signer  at  that  of  Hopewell,  had  the  assurance  in  coun¬ 
cil  to  deny  in  my  presence,  who  was  a  witness,  that  the  Chero- 
kees  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell  had  ceded  any  land  south  of 
the  Cumberland  and  to  insist  that  the  Cumberland  was  the 
line;  and  after  in  private  confessed  to  me  that  he  knew  the 
line  did  go  to  the  south  of  Cumberland  as  I  had  asserted  but 
he  was  obliged  to  deny  it  before  the  young  warriors. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  young  and  rising  generation  should  claim  the  lands  which 
their  predecessors  had  fairly  ceded.  They  ever  have  and  prob¬ 
ably  ever  will  while  their  present  want  of  government  exists. 

I  shall  now  make  some  observations  on  the  speech  itself  of 
the  Little  Turkey.  He  only  expresses  a  wish  that  the  line 
should  run  as  he  described  not  upon  the  principle  that  he 
claims  the  land  such  a  line  would  give  but  on  the  score  of  pity 
and  in  consideration  of  the  Long  Island  of  Holston  to  which 
he  says  he  has  a  just  claim  and  which  he  would  give  in  ex¬ 
change.  At  the  treaty  held  at  that  island  the  Cherokees  cer¬ 
tainly  reserved  it  as  a  place  to  hold  beloved  talks  forever,  al¬ 
though  they  ceded  a  body  of  lands  lying  below  it;  At  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  where  lands  were  also  ceded  lying  below 
that  island,  they  made  no  exception  nor  said  anything  about  it 
until  the  treaty  was  signed.  At  the  treaty  of  Holston  Watts 
spoke  of  the  claim  to  it  and  I  believe  would  not  have  signed 
the  treaty  had  I  not  promised  him  that  the  matter  should  be 
stated  to  the  President,  and  he  would  do  what  was  just  on 
the  occasion.  I  conceived  that  I  had  complied  with  my  prom¬ 
ise  by  forwarding  the  minutes  or  journal  of  that  treaty,  and 
in  the  additional  annual  allowance  of  five  hundred  dollars,  I 
had  supposed  a  consideration  for  the  island,  was  intended  by 
the  President. 

That  the  Bloody  Fellow  complained  against  the  Cumberland 
settlers  when  at  Philadelphia  I  was  never  before  informed. 

The  Creeks 

Upon  what  ground  McGillivray  can  found  his  complaint  I 
am  at  a  loss  even  to  conjecture.  Unquestionably  the  Creeks 
have  no  claim  to  the  Cumberland  lands  nor,  for  anything  I 
ever  heard,  to  a  foot  of  land  on  the  Lorth  side  ot  lennessce. 
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There  is  not  a  Creek  village  within  less  than  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  Cumberland  settlements  and  McGillivray  himself, 
who  may  be  said  to  live  in  the  center  of  the  Upper  Creeks, 
is  at  least  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  Cumberland.  The 
facts  respecting  Cumberland  settlers  and  the  Creeks  are: 
the  Creeks  since  the  treaty  of  New  York  [1790]  have  killed 
many  of  the  Cumberland  settlers  in  their  houses  and  about 
their  ordinary  business  regardless  of  age  or  sex;  that  they 
have  carried  into  captivity  Miss  Thompson,  a  young  lady  of 
handsome  fortune,  and  Mrs.  C affray  and  her  child,  whom 
they  treat  as  slaves;  and  that  they  have  stolen  hundreds  of 
their  horses;  that  the  Cumberland  settlers  have  never  done 
the  Creeks  any  injury  except  in  defense  of  themselves  or  in 
immediate  pursuit  of  such  as  have  injured  them.  In  this  I  see 
no  cause  of  complaint  on  the  side  of  the  Creeks. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  McGillivray  to  me  in 
which  he  expresses  his  approbation  of  the  treaty  of  Holston. 
If  the  Creeks  had  claimed  any  part  of  the  lands  ceded  by 
the  Cherokees,  instead  of  approving  would  he  not  have  dis¬ 
approved  both  of  the  treaties  of  Hopewell  and  Holston?  You 
will  recollect  I  have  forwarded  to  your  office  copies  of  two 
letters  which  I  wrote  him;  the  first  by  your  order  on  the 
subject  of  injuries  done  the  Cumberland  people  by  the  Creeks, 
both  of  which  have  been  delivered  to  him  but  to  neither  have 
I  received  any  answer.  This  is  mentioned  to  inform  you  that 
he  has  failed  on  his  part  in  that  friendly  correspondence 
recommended  to  us. 

Is  it  known  to  you  that  the  Cherokees  constantly  and  with¬ 
out  interruption  and  sometimes  a  part  of  the  Creeks  hunt 
on  a  large  space  of  the  best  hunting  grounds  in  America,  con¬ 
taining  at  least  five  or  six  million  acres,  which  they  have  long 
since  ceded;  that  is,  the  unsettled  country  between  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  and  between  Kentucky  and  Cumberland?  This 
is  an  indulgence  for  which  they  ought  to  be  thankful  instead  of 
complaining  without  a  cause  of  encroachments. 

To  conclude  on  this  head  I  declare  I  have  never  heard  or 
been  informed  of  any  complaints  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 
or  any  part  or  member  thereof  against  the  Cumberland  set¬ 
tlers  except  the  speech  of  the  Little  Turkey  may  be  so  under¬ 
stood.  *  #  #1 
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CHAPTER  XL VII 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS  IN  1793 


ON  May  28, 1793,  Governor  Blount  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
War: 

You,  Sir,  can  more  readily  conceive  than  I  express  the 
feelings  and  mournings  of  a  people  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
seeing  their  friends  and  relations  killed  and  scalped  and  them¬ 
selves  robbed  of  their  property  without  hope  (as  they  de¬ 


clare)  of  seeing  any  end  of  their  sufferings  except  in  their 
own  deaths  or  by  abandoning  their  houses  and  homes  on  the 


frontiers. 

My  situation  is  that  of  daily  hearing  their  complaints  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  redress.1 


Cherokee  and  Creek  Hostility  to  Cumberland  Settlers 


James  Carey,  an  interpreter  in  the  employment  of  the 
United  States,  then  residing  among  the  Cherokee  Indians,  in 
a  written  question  and  answer  interview  at  Knoxville  March 
20,  1793,  gave  to  Governor  Blount  positive,  detailed  and  au¬ 
thentic  information  to  the  effect  that  the  Cherokees  and 
Creeks,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Northern  tribes  then  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  with  the  United  States,  intended  and  were  then 
actively  planning  and  plotting  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Cumberland  settlements ;  so  that  even  if  there  had  been  no 
other  further  or  later  information  of  more  and  immediate 
and  imminent  danger  of  such  an  invasion  General  Robeitson 
was  justified  in  anticipating  their  intended  stroke  and  in 
sending  a  military  expedition  against  the  nearest  and  most 
hostile  towns  of  the  Cherokees  on  the  Tennessee  River  known 
as  Running  Water  and  Nickojack.  Therefore  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice  (if  such  considerations  had  any  place  in  practical  poli¬ 
tics)  required  that  Governor  Blount  should  have  sustained 

General  Robertson  in  every  possible  way. 

Governor  Blount.  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion  and  determination  of  the  Upper  Creeks  as  they  respect 
the  United  States? 
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James  Carey.  I  saw  at  Estanaula  a  Natchez  warrior  who 
lived  in  the  Upper  Creeks  in  company  with  several  Creeks 
about  thirteen  days  past  and  conversed  with  him  fully  on 
that  subject;  he  spoke  Cherokee.  He  said  the  Upper  Creeks 
had  held  a  council  shortly  before  his  departure  and  had  de¬ 
termined  to  march  in  great  force  against  Cumberland  in  such 
time  as  to  arrive  there  about  the  full  of  the  ensuing  moon 
(26  April)  that  they  would  pass  through  the  Cherokees  and 
expected  to  be  joined  by  a  large  party  of  Cherokees  in  the 
invasion  of  that  country;  giving  for  reason  that  they  were 
going  to  take  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  sustained  at  the 
attack  and  repulse  at  Buchanan’s  Station  in  September  last 
(1792)  and  that  in  the  meantime  small  parties  would  be  con¬ 
tinually  out  on  that  quarter  for  mischief.  I  gave  full  faith 
and  credit  to  all  this  Natchez  warrior  said. 

The  Upper  Creeks  lately  sent  a  war  club  to  the  Lower 
Cherokee  towns  and  it  now  remains  at  Running  W ater.  They 
received  it  with  gladness,  saying  they  would  take  hold  of  it 
and  join  the  Creeks  in  war  and  would  take  it  with  them  to 
Cumberland. 

John  Watts  in  my  opinion  will  not  oppose  the  wish  of  the 
young  men,  who  undoubtedly  generally  wished  a  war;  and 
rather  than  lose  his  consequence  and  influence  with  them  will 
join  and  lead  them  in  war. 

I  verily  believe  that  the  Northern  Tribes  mean,  if  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  will  join  them,  to  cut  off  the  whole  of  those 
settlers  this  summer. 

All  parties  claim  it  as  their  hunting  ground;  and  say  that 
these  people  are  in  their  way  and  interrupt  their  communi¬ 
cation  with  each  other  and  they  are  determined  to  destroy  and 
seize  their  property. 

They  supposed  that  the  United  States  must  be  so  situated 
with  foreign  powers  that  they  dare  not  enter  into  a  war  with 
them,  or  they  certainly  would  not  be  offering  and  begging 
peace  in  return  for  murders,  bloodshed  and  robbery  daily 
committed  on  their  citizens.  This,  they  say,  convinces  us  of 
the  truth  of  what  the  Spaniards  have  told  us,  that  the  United 
States  had  not  money  to  carry  on  war  and  we  need  not  fear 
to  do  them  injuries. 

G.  B.  I  have  heard  that  the  Northern  Tribes,  while  the 
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Bloody  Fellow,  yourself  and  others  were  at  Philadelphia,  sent 
to  the  Cherokees  a  war  hatchet.  Was  it  true? 

J.  C.  Yes,  it  was  true.  When  we  returned  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  it  was  at  Estanaula  and  the  King  Fisher,  fully  impressed 
with  peaceful  sentiments  towards  the  United  States,  destroyed 
it. 

The  Cherokees  highly  censured  this  act  and  since  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Shawanese  ambassadors  a  new  one  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  be  made  as  near  like  the  one  destroyed  as  possible 
and  is  completed  and  is  now  at  Running  Water  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  Shawanese  ambassadors  on  their  return  as  an 
evidence  of  their  disposition  to  join  them  in  war. 

G.  B.  From  your  long  acquaintance  with  the  Cherokees  and 
knowledge  of  their  disposition,  manners  and  customs  and  their 
present  disposition  towards  the  United  States  in  competition 
with  the  British  and  Spanish  governments  do  you  believe  if 
the  United  States  were  to  give  up  the  lands  (their  lands  as 
they  term  it)  to  the  old  British  line,  that  it  would  induce  them 
to  desist  for  six  months  from  killing  the  frontier  inhabitants! 

J.  C.  I  believe  verily  it  would  not.  No  price  in  my  opinion 
would  induce  them  to  desist  from  assisting  the  Northern 
Tribes  if  they  continue  at  war  with  the  United  States. 

G.  B.  What  can  have  raised  the  Cherokees  to  such  a  degree 
of  insolence  and  hostility  with  the  United  States! 

J.  C.  The  promised  support  of  the  Spaniards,  the  expected 
support  of  the  British  and  victories  obtained  by  the  Northern 
Tribes  over  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  their  nation  have  acted  their  parts  and  returned  boast¬ 
ing  of  their  feats.  *  *  *  James  Carey.2 

Some  Indian  Motives  for  Hostility 

Governor  Blount’s  question  to  the  Cherokee  Chief,  John 
Watts. 

Governor  Blount.  What  is  the  reason  the  Creeks  go  to  war 
as  they  have  so  lately  been  treating  with  Mr.  Seagrove  at  St. 
Mary’s! 

Watts.  I  hear  the  Creeks  have  said  that  they  will  be  at  war 
with  the  Cumberland  people  the  longest  day  they  have  to  live 
on  account  of  the  land.  *  *  *3 

McGillivray  once  wrote  to  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisi- 
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ana:  Being  deprived  of  their  hunting  ground  is  the  greatest 
injury  an  Indian  can  conceive.4 

I  By  the  time  (1817-1823)  that  the  United  States  had  moved 

a  large  part  of  the  Cherokees  west  of  the  Mississippi  and 
located  them  on  lands  that  are  now  within  the  States  of 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  they  had  advanced  considerably  to¬ 
wards  stock  raising,  farming,  and  civilization  and  were  soon 
to  be  known  as  one  of  The  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

In  the  West  they  came  in  contact  with  Osage  tribes  who 
were  still  bow  and  arrow  hunters.  The  Cherokees  frequently 
trespassed  on  the  Osage  land  and  killed  game  there.  Depre- 

|  eating  this  intrusion,  Clermont,  Chief  of  the  Osages,  said: 

We  do  not  want  the  Cherokees  to  steal  what  game  there  is 
on  our  land;  we  want  it  for  ourselves,  our  women  and  chil¬ 
dren:  *  *  *  we  cannot  farm  like  the  Cherokees;  we  have  not 
yet  learned  how  to  raise  hogs  and  cattle  and  other  things  like 
the  Cherokees;  when  we  want  meat  for  our  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  clothing  our  dependence  is  in  the  woods;  if  we  do 
not  get  it  there  we  must  go  hungry  and  naked.5 

I 

Indian  Agent  McKee’s  Report  to  Governor  Blount,  1793 

Watts  met  me  with  every  appearance  of  his  former  friend¬ 
ship. 

I  remarked  to  him.  *  *  *  There  were  too  many  young  fel¬ 
lows  among  them  emulous  of  ranking  themselves  among  the 
warriors  of  their  nation  and  that  whilst  the  scalp  of  an  in¬ 
nocent  white  man  killed  in  time  of  peace  or  that  of  a  woman 
or  child  could  entitle  them  to  that  honor  so  long  there  would 
be  war.  *  *  * 

You  no  doubt  have  heard  that  the  white  man  who  with  a 
party  of  men  came  into  your  country  and  killed  some  of  your 
people  and  destroyed  some  of  your  towns,  is  loaded  with  irons, 
and  if  you  do  not  stop  the  ears  of  your  father,  the  President 
with  the  blood  of  his  people  that  man  will  lose  his  life.6 

Naked  Poverty  and  Crime 

Governor  Blount.  Some  Creeks  commit  depredations  on 
the  frontiers  of  Washington  District. 

Watts.  ’Tis  fellows  who  live  single  not  in  towns  who  are 
bad  off  for  clothes ;  they  steal  horses  to  supply  themselves.7 
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How  the  Southern  Tribes  Were  Supplied  with  Arms 

and  Ammunition 

James  Seagrove  (Agent  to  the  Creeks)  to  Secretary  of  War: 

St.  Mary’s,  19  April,  1793. 

They  have  ammunition  and  arms  in  plenty.  The  Spaniards 
give  every  man  of  them  as  much  of  those  articles  as  they  may 
require.  They  have  lately  drawn  supplies  in  this  way  from 
Augustine,  Pensacola  and  St.  Marks.8 

Timothy  Barnard,  Deputy  Agent  to  the  Creeks,  to  Henry 

Gaither,  Major  Commandant: 

Flint  River,  April  20,  1793. 

*  *  *  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  short¬ 
sighted  wretches  but  it  seems  all  to  be  in  vain  with  some  of 
them  after  so  much  lenity  shown  them  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.9 

Piomingo  to  General  Robertson 

Chickasaw  Nation,  June  17,  1793. 

Dear  Old  Friend  :  j 

I  have  received  several  letters  from  you  since  I  was  able 
to  answer  you  owing  to  matters  being  unsettled  as  they  are 
at  present.  I  received  the  corn  and  other  articles  by  your 
son  Randolph,  for  which  I  thank  my  brothers,  the  Americans, 
for  considering  us  in  so  great  need.  Our  situation  has  been 
such  that  we  could  not  pass  to  you  as  usual.  I  have  sent  one 
man  with  your  son  as  he  requested  and  hope  shortly  to  come 
myself.  Whether  this  will  ever  reach  you  is  uncertain,  for  I 
hear  the  pass  is  watched  by  Creeks  and  Cherokees  in  order  to 
intercept  all  messages  passing;  I  fear  your  son  will  never 
reach  Cumberland ;  but  if  he  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
in,  he  can  inform  you  the  circumstances  of  all  matters,  as  I 
have  made  him  fully  acquainted  with  all  within  my  knowl¬ 
edge.  His  being  a  woodsman  and  going  on  foot  gives  me 
hopes  he  may  get  in  safe.  He  can  inform  you  of  my  unset¬ 
tled  situation,  which  as  soon  as  I  can  alter  and  get  my  business 
arranged  you  may  be  sure  of  seeing  me.  I  endeavored  to 
prevail  with  your  son  to  wait  longer  until  he  might  go  safer 
but  in  vain,  as  he  was  anxious  to  get  in  and  let  you  know 
how  matters  were,  that  you  might  inform  Governor  Blount, 
so  that  he  prefers  going  at  the  risk  of  all.  I  have  often  told 
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you  of  the  bad  doings  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  which 
I  am  sure  they  will  not  cease  to  continue  till  they  feel  the 
weight  of  the  white  people,  which  I  hope  will  not  be  long. 
Surely,  my  friend,  if  you  knew  how  lightly  and  despisingly 
they  speak  of  you  and  your  friends,  you  would  not  bear  it 
as  you  do.  If  we  did  not  know  you  to  be  warriors,  we  should 
not  know  what  to  think  of  you  calling  them  friends  and  treat¬ 
ing’  them  as  such  when  they  are  continually  killing  your  peo¬ 
ple  and  taking  your  horses.  We,  the  Chickasaws,  that  are 
but  as  one  small  house  in  the  great  city  (the  United  States) 
could  not  bear  to  throw  away  and  let  the  blood  of  one  man 
pass  without  retaliation.  The  Creeks  were  the  aggressors 
and  asked  a  cessation  of  arms  of  us  as  your  son  can  inform 
you.  If  you  would  treat  them  so,  they  would  not  think  as 
little  of  you.  There  are  very  bad  talks  going  on  at  this  time, 
of  which  I  shall  be  better  able  to  inform  you  hereafter.  Your 
son  can  tell  you  of  seeing  Cherokees  coming  in  which  he 
saw  with  scalps  and  war  instruments  to  invite  us  and  the 
Choctaws  to  join  all  other  Indians  to  war  against  the  United 
States.  The  Spaniards  are  getting  all  the  Indians  they  can 
to  a  treaty  at  Walnut  Hill.  Their  intentions  are  uncertain; 
but  I  apprehend  nothing  to  your  advantage  which  you  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  when  I  arrive;  it  will  then  be  in  my 
power  to  inform  you  of  all  that  is  of  consequence.  I  intend 
to  visit  the  President  when  I  come  in — your  son  promised  me 
to  go  with  me.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  against  it.  Please  to 
let  Governor  Blount  know  of  it,  which  will  be  about  four  or 
five  weeks.  I  want  you  to  get  Simson  to  make  me  a  gun  like 
Colonel  Mansker’s.  I  hope  you  will  take  great  care  of  your¬ 
self  as  both  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  will  try  to  get  you. 
Keep  your  scouts  at  a  great  distance ;  it  will  be  best  for  safe¬ 
ty  and  not  let  them  hunt  near  you,  as  they  always  do  mischief 
when  breaking  up  to  go  home. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  that  the  President  has  sent 
a  great  warrior  to  command  his  army  against  the  Northern 
tribes  if  they  do  not  treat.  But,  my  brother,. I  hardly  know 
what  you  mean  by  treating  with  tribes  that  are  always  at  war 
with  you  and  will  be  until  you  whip  them;  perhaps  you  may 
then  have  a  treaty  with  them  that  may  keep  peace.  Did  I 
not  tell  how  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  would  behave  when 
they  treated?  I  said  they  would  pay  no  regard  to  what  they 
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did;  so  you  found  it.  If  we  confirm  a  treaty  with  the  Creeks, 
they  will  be  told  every  injury  done  us  will  be  retaliated  for 
and  we  will  observe  to  do  it. 

I  am  and  will  be  your  friend  and  brother,  Piomingo.10 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  General  James  Robertson  to  General 
Smith,  Acting  Governor  in  the  Absence  at  Philadelphia 

of  Governor  Blount 


Nashville,  July  20,  1793. 

Bad  as  the  times  were  when  you  left  this  country  they  are 
much  more  gloomy  at  present.  Indians  are  plenty  on  all  quar¬ 
ters.  I  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  depredations  since  the  20th 
of  May ;  they  do  of  late  penetrate  farther  into  our  settlements 
than  before;  they  seem  resolved  to  make  good  their  word  to 
the  Chickasaws  that  this  season  they  would  cut  us  off  total¬ 
ly — I  mean  the  Cherokees.  We  seemed  to  have  peace  for 
some  time  after  Major  Beard  marched  through  to  and  from 
this  country  and  while  our  horse  were  in  service,  which  serv¬ 
ice  expired  the  14th  day  of  last  month.  I  apprehended  from 
your  Excellency’s  letter  that  you  supposed  them  to  have  been 
in  service  when  you  wrote.  I  have  ventured  to  call  into  serv¬ 
ice  one  company  of  mounted  infantry,  eighty  in  number,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  officers,  according  to  Governor  Blount’s  last  orders. 
When  Your  Excellency  considers  the  circumstances  I  hope  you 
will  think  me  justifiable  and  give  your  approbation.  If  you 
disapprove  I  beg  you  will  send  me  express,  for  be  assured  that 
no  person  can  be  more  unwilling  to  incur  expense  that  can  be 
avoided  than  myself ;  nothing  less  would  in  any  manner  recon¬ 
cile  our  frontiers,  as  I  never  saw  them  so  much  disturbed  as 
since  my  son,  Randolph,  came  home  from  the  Chickasaw 
nation.  About  the  12th  of  last  month  while  he  was  in  that 
nation  came  in  three  Cherokees— Cottetoy  was  interpreter  as 
he  speaks  Chickasaw ;  they  brought  in  a  bow,  bloody  arrows, 
hatchet,  scalping  knife,  and  pipes;  they  presented  them  to  the 
Chickasaws  and  desired  their  influence  to  be  used  with  the 


Choctaws,  soliciting  them  to  join  in  a  common  war  with  all 
other  tribes  against  the  United  States;  the  chief  was  mightily 
rigged  with  silver  and  made  a  great  parade;  his  armbands 
had  the  eagles  on  them;  he  told  the  Chickasaws  that  his  nation 
made  no  doubt  but  they  and  the  Choctaws  must  by  that  time 
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have  seen  their  folly,  as  all  other  Indian  tribes  had  combined 
to  cut  off  the  Americans;  and  that  if  they  and  the  Choctaws 
did  not  now  lay  too  their  hands  there  would  be  nothing  for 
them  to  do,  as  all  other  tribes  the  present  moon  were  to  strike 
the  whites,  and  that  the  Northward  army  were  all  killed;  the 
"Western  country  was  making  up  an  army,  but  it  would  be  small 
and  the  united  tribes  would  soon  finish  them;  that  they,  the 
Cherokees,  had  eaten  a  great  quantity  of  the  white  man ’s  flesh 
which  they  were  very  fond  of  at  first  but  thev  had  so  much  of 
it,  had  gotten  tired  and  thought  it  too  salt;  this  they  spoke  in 
a  way  of  derision,  though  I  suppose  it  was  they  that  cut  off 
Overall’s  flesh. 

[Overall  was  killed  on  the  road  to  Kentucky  by  Double 
Head  and  Bob  Benge,  the  red-headed  half-breed  nephew  of 
John  Watts,  and  other  Cherokees.11] 

They  said  the  bows,  arrows,  hatchet  and  scalping  knife  were 
sufficient  weapons  to  kill  whites  with;  they  told  that  forty 
Cherokees  and  some  Creeks  had  been  sometime  at  the  mouth 
of  Duck  River  to  cut  off  communication  between  them  and  us ; 
to  exasperate  them,  said  we  were  clearing  a  great  road  to  this 
place.  But  after  finding  all  they  said  ineffectual  and  did  not 
move  the  Cliickasaws  they  appeared  to  make  light  of  their 
assistance  and  threatened  in  the  Chickasaw  nation  to  return 
to  a  party  they  had  left  at  the  mouth  of  Bear  Creek  and  way¬ 
lay  every  crossing  place  on  the  Tennessee  River  for  Randolxjh 
Robertson  and  said  they  would  catch  him  on  his  way  home 
when  they  heard  that  he  intended  to  ride;  therefore  he  took  it 
on  foot.  The  Chickasaws  were  loath  he  should  come;  but  I 
directed  him  if  anything  particular  to  let  me  know  at  all 
events.  I  should  have  let  you  know  sooner  but  the  times  ap¬ 
peared  more  favorable  than  they  had  been  in  so  much  that  I 
had  discharged  the  horse;  and  as  a  company  was  to  set  out 
on  Monday  next  I  thought  it  best  to  save  the  expense  of  an 
express.  Sir,  cannot  you  send  some  men  immediately  to  our 
assistance?  Will  it  be  possible  I  can  have  a  sargeant  and 
twelve  men  from  those  regulars  with  you?  All  the  stations 
near  me  talk  of  breaking,  and  if  so,  I  must  do  it,  having  but 
four  men  in  my  station  and  cannot  call  on  men  to  leave  their 
families;  and  if  I  am  obliged  to  go  or  should  fall,  I  know  not 
where  the  frontier  would  be  for  the  people  do  not  act  as  they 
used  to  do,  stop  in  the  settlement  but  go  quite  off.  The  Chero- 
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kees  have  done  much  mischief  on  the  Ohio ;  at  the  mouth  took 
a  large  boat;  it  is  supposed  Mr.  Josiah  Love  was  killed  but 
not  yet  certain.  If  you  do  not  send  assistance  and  the  In¬ 
dians  are  as  bad  as  expected,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  more 
men  in  service  and  they  must  be  horsemen,  as  the  Cherokees 
told  in  the  Chickasaw  nation  that  they  intended  making  sta¬ 
tion  camps  and  coming  in  small  parties ;  and  we  must  endeavor 
to  break  up  their  camps,  for  we  can  do  nothing  with  the  small 
parties  in  our  settlements;  and  if  we  cannot  drive  them  off, 
we  may  as  well  surrender  to  them ;  they  have  got  off  most  of 
the  horses  on  the  south  side  of  Cumberland  Liver  that  were 
not  stabled.  I  go  to  the  Cherokees’  talk.  Wolf’s  Friend  told 
them  he  would  send  their  message  to  the  Choctaws,  but  that 
he  thought  they  would  take  no  notice  of  it ;  he  told  them  he 
had  eaten  weeds  and  grass  such  as  brutes  eat  but  it  would  be 
a  long  time  before  he  thought  of  eating  the  Virginian’s  flesh. 
The  Cherokees  stayed  only  three  days  there.  Xever  was  a 
people  more  attached  to  a  nation  than  the  Chickasaws  are  to 
the  United  States.  A  treaty  was  to  have  been  held  at  the 
Walnut  Hills  on  the  25th  of  last  month  by  Spanish  authority 
with  all  Southern  Indians  but  is  postponed  for  a  longer  time. 
A  cessation  of  arms  has  taken  place  between  the  Creeks  and 
Chickasaws ;  it  is  said  by  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indians 
to  be  brought  about  by  Spanish  agency  as  matters  were 
brought  on  in  order  to  humble  the  Chickasaws  and  bring  them 
to  their  interests.  A  large  army  of  Creeks  had  set  out  against 
the  Chickasaws  and  was  stopped  by  Spanish  orders.  Three 
sent  in  a  flag  who  were  treated  with  great  contempt;  those 
with  the  flag  said  they  had  power  to  make  articles  but  at  the 
intended  treaty  the  Spaniards  would  assist  them. 

I  am  of  opinion  it  was  the  stiffness  and  preparation  the 
Chickasaws  had  made  as  they  were  gathered  in  few  towns  and 
had  upwards  of  thirty  forts;  they  were  determined  to  attack 
any  number  that  should  come  against  them.  Wolf’s  Friend 
when  at  New  Orleans  was  invited  by  the  Governor  to  the  in¬ 
tended  treaty;  he  asked  the  Governor  what  that  treaty  meant 
and  if  it  was  to  lessen  the  friendship  of  his  people  to  the 
United  States  he  might  as  well  desist,  for  their  friendship 
was  not  to  be  broken.  The  Governor  told  him  that  some  of 
the  nation  had  promised  to  assist  them  against  any  people; 
the  answer  was  that  if  they  had  it  must  be  such  as  were  ol  no 
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account  and  wanted  presents,  for  there  was  not  one  man  in 
that  nation  who  would  fight  the  Americans ;  for  his  own  part 
he  had  not  known  them  until  the  last  summer  treaty  but  he 
had  given  Governor  Blount  his  heart  and  nothing  should  in¬ 
duce  him  to  break  the  friendship  he  then  made  and  that  if  the 
Americans  and  Spaniards  fell  out  he  would  not  interfere  on 
either  side;  the  Governor  then  commended  him  and  said  he 
would  send  his  speech  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

Application  had  been  made  by  that  Government  for  leave 
to  fix  forts  at  the  Chickasaw  Bluff  and  Iron  Banks;  the  for¬ 
mer,  they  say,  they  will  have  whether  they  get  leave  or  not.12 

List  of  Murders  Committed  by  Indians  in  Hero  District 
since  the  20th  of  May,  1793. 

John  Hacker  on  Drake’s  Creek. 

June  2.  James  Steele  and  his  oldest  daughter,  Betsey. 

June  4.  Adam  Flenor,  Richard  Robertson,  William  Bartlett,  killed; 
Abraham  Young  and  John  Mayfield,  wounded  on  the  road  to  Big  Barrens. 

June  29.  Isaac  Heaton  and  Joseph  Heaton,  killed,  and  a  negro  wounded 
at  Heaton’s  Lick. 

July  1.  Jacob  Castleman,  William  Castleman,  and  Joseph  Castleman, 
killed;  and  Hans  Castleman  wounded  at  Hay’s  Station. 

July  15.  William  Campbell  wounded  near  Nashville. 

July  18.  Mr.  -  Joslin  wounded  at  his  own  house. 

July  19.  Mr. -  Smith  killed  at  Johnston’s  Lick. 

That  General  Robertson  was  probably  right  in  his  reading 
of  the  Creek  mind  when  he  wrote  that  it  was  the  stiffness  and 
preparations  that  the  Chickasaws  had  made  as  they  were 
gathered  in  a  few  towns  and  upwards  of  thirty  forts  that  had 
halted  and  turned  back  the  Creek  invasion  of  the  Chickasaw 
Country  is  shown  by  two  writings  that  came  out  of  the  Creek 
Nation.  The  first  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  Timothy 
Barnard,  Deputy  United  States  Agent  to  the  Creeks ;  and  the 
other  is  an  Indian  Talk  sent  by  the  Creeks  direct  to  President 
Washington.  The  one  mentions  Chickasaw  Forts  and  the 
other  Big  Guns. 

All  Forted  Up 

Flint  River,  April  20,  1793. 

There  is  nearly  2,000  gone  out  in  one  body  against  the 
Chickasaws  of  the  Upper  Creeks  which  I  imagine  will  give 
them  a  hard  stroke;  though  we  hear  the  Chickasaws  are  all 
forted  up  at  a  place  called  Chickasaw  Bluff  on  the  bank  of 
the  Mississippi.13 
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Big  Guns 

A  Talk  from  the  heads  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks  by 
order  of  The  Mad  Dog  of  Tuckaubatches  *  *  *  this  July  21, 
1793,  to  be  forwarded  to  his  Excellency  General  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We,  the  heads  of  the  Creek  Nation,  wish  to  acquaint  your 
Excellency  that  we  are  informed  by  a  runner  of  our  own 
people  from  the  Chickasaw  Nation  that  there  was  some  of  the 
Chickasaws  just  arrived  who  had  been  holding  talks  with 
Governor  Blount  and  from  Governor  Blount  they  came  to 
Cumberland  and  that  they  had  agreed  with  Governor  Blount 
to  send  6,000  men  to  station  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  on  the 
Cherokee  River;  and  that  the  Cumperland  people  agreed  to 
send  500  more  men  to  join  the  the  Chickasaw  Nation ;  and  that 
the  Cumberland  people  had  already  sent  off  three  pound 
Great  Guns  to  said  Fort  and  that  500  men  were  to  be  there  in 
a  short  time. 

We,  the  head  of  the  Creek  Nation,  wish  to  hear  from  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  whether  it  is  desired  that  Governor  Blount 
and  the  Cumberland  people  should  go  on  or  whether  they  are 
people  that  are  under  the  government  of  General  Washing¬ 
ton  or  not. 

This  we,  the  heads  of  the  Nation,  would  wish  to  know  as 
quick  as  possible. 

1  We,  the  heads  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  wish  to  in¬ 
form  the  President  of  the  United  States  that  we  have  given 
out  talks  to  put  a  stop  to  all  our  young  people  going  out  to 
commit  any  hostilities  against  Cumberland  and  Kentucky. 

Therefore  if  it  is  the  wish  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  his  people  and  we,  the  Red  People,  should  be  at 
peace,  we  hope  he  will  immediately  restrain  Governor  Blount 
and  his  people  from  joining  the  Chickasaws. 

>Tis  not  that  we  are  in  dread  of  the  consequences  of  those 
proceedings,  but  as  we  have  had  a  long  wish  to  settle  all  dis¬ 
putes,  we  hope  our  friend  and  father,  General  Washington, 

still  remains  the  same  opinion. 

We,  the  heads  of  the  Creek  Nation,  likewise  wish  to  inform 
the  heads  of  Georgia  that  if  they  still  have  a  wish  to  settle 
matters  with  the  Red  People,  we  hope  they  will  immediately 
on  seeing  this  send  to  Governor  Blount  to  restrain  his  people 
till  his  Excellency,  General  Washington’s,  pleasure  is  known.14 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Brigadier-General  Robertson,  to 
Secretary  Smith,  Acting  Governor,  Aug.  17,  1793 

The  distress  of  this  district  has  caused  me  to  call  out  into 
service  one  company  of  mounted  infantry ;  and  if  the  Indians 
execute  their  threats  to  attack  our  settlements,  shall  be  obliged 
to  order  more  unless  you  can  give  relief  from  Washing¬ 
ton  District.  I  sent  our  Captain  John  Rains  on  the  20th  of 
July  on  an  eight  days’  tour.  He  discovered  the  trace  of  many 
parties  coming  in  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  overtake 
any  of  them  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  cane  on  Duck  River. 
At  that  time  our  settlements  were  much  distressed  by  the  In¬ 
dians  stealing  our  horses  and  penetrating  further  into  our 
settlements  than  ever  they  had  before  which  caused  me  to 
order  out  Captain  John  Gordon  of  the  cavalry  on  the  5th 
inst.  who  with  Captain  Rains  pursued  some  Indians  who  on 
the  second  instant  had  killed  one  Samuel  Miller  at  Joslin 
Station,- six  miles  from  this  place.  After  crossing  Duck  River 
they  found  the  sign  of  a  number  of  different  parties  falling 
into  the  trace.  After  pursuing  sometime  observed  the  fresh 
trace  of  four  horses  and  seven  Indians  coming  in.  On  pursu¬ 
ing  six  or  seven  miles  further  found  them  encamped.  Our  men 
killed  five,  took  prisoner  a  boy  between  12  and  14  years  of  age. 
They  were  Creeks.  I  suppose  more  Indians  would  have  been 
killed  before  they  returned  but,  finding  the  sign  of  a  company 
making  to  the  settlement,  pursued  them,  expecting  they  might 
be  overtaken  before  they  could  reach  the  frontiers,  but  un¬ 
luckily  they  got  among  the  sign  of  stock  and  could  not  be 
followed.  Some  time  past  Captain  Bosley’s  barn  was  burnt 
in  the  night  and  two  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  in  it.  ’Tis 
suspected  to  have  been  done  by  a  negro  but  many  people  think 
it  was  the  Indians,  as  they  stole  horses  the  same  night  out 
of  the  middle  settlement  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Cumberland 
near  Heaton’s  old  station,  and  some  the  next  day  from  one 
William  Smith  on  White’s  Creek  [places  opposite  to  Bosley’s 
who  lived  on  the  south  side]  which  he  and  some  others  fol¬ 
lowed  and  retook  the  horses.  Colonel  Winchester  of  Sumner 
County  being  apprehensive  of  another  incursive  party  mak¬ 
ing  an  attack  on  his  neighborhood  solicited  me  to  send  out 
Capt.  George  D.  Blakemore  with  his  troop  up  the  Caney 
Fork,  as  most  Indian  depredations  near  him  had  been  from 
the  fork.  Knowing  myself  that  cavalry  does  deter  Indians 
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and  believing  that  it  had  been  the  means  of  saving  many  lives 
this  summer,  I  ordered  out  the  troop,  to  be  discharged  at  the 
expiration  of  a  month  unless  you  should  direct  their  discharge 
to  be  sooner.  Sir,  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  call  men 
into  service  without  your  express  order;  but  the  danger  was 
imminent. 

The  Creeks  have  recently  sent  deputies  into  the  Choc¬ 
taw  nation  and  invited  some  of  the  Chickasaw  chiefs  to 
meet  them  there  in  order  to  confirm  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
those  nations.  A  number  of  Chickasaws  are  against  carry¬ 
ing  the  matter  any  farther  than  that  with  honor  they  may  join 
our  army  in  case  one  should  go  from  the  United  States  against 
the  Creeks.  They  (the  Creeks)  declared  at  that  treaty  that 
their  nation  and  the  Cherokees  were  determined  on  war 
against  the  United  States  and  particularly  to  break  up  this 
district  this  summer.  This  I  have  from  a  man  who  was  amons: 
the  Choctaws  at  the  time,  one  Thomas  Fletcher,  as  well  as 
confirmed  by  the  Chickasaws.  Lieutenant  William  Clark  has 
returned  from  delivering  supplies  to  the  Chickasaws  which 
give  them  infinite  satisfaction.  Seven  have  gone  with  him  to 
headquarters.  The  Mountain  Leader  intends  visiting  the 
President  shortly.  I  have  been  cautioned  by  the  Chickasaws 
and  the  Choctaws  to  guard  against  the  Creeks  taking  me  by 
counterfeiting  friendship;  that  is,  passing  themselves  upon 
me  for  Chickasaws  or  Choctaws.  I  have  no  great  doubt  they 
will  make  the  attempt;  and  if  they  do  they  will  succeed,  as 
when  at  home  and  that  home  immediately  on  the  frontier  we 
are  but  four  men  strong  and  both  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees 
know  that  both  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  frequently  come  to 
my  house  without  my  knowing  who  they  are  until  it  would  be 
too  late  to  stop  them  with  so  few  men.15 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  General  Robertson  to  Governor  Blount, 

August  22,  1793 

Since  my  former  letter  the  Indians  have  been  very  com¬ 
monly  in  our  settlements,  though  in  small  parties  which  can¬ 
not  be  followed.  On  the  19th  instant  the  sign  of  a  party  was 
discovered  coming  in.  The  same  night  a  good  many  clothes 
were  stolen  by  them  from  Brown’s  Station  which  were 
in  wash.  Next  night  two  horses  were  stolen  from  Colonel 
Barton’s.  The  horses  were  retaken  yesterday.  Yesterday 
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Colonel  Barton  narrowly  escaped  being  fired  on  in  bis  field. 
On  the  20th  instant  in  Tennessee  County  some  Indians  were 
discovered  plundering  an  evacuated  house.  The  man  raised 
a  party  of  seven  men  and  went  in  search  of  the  Indians.  It 
was  in  the  night  before  they  got  to  the  place  where  the  In¬ 
dians  were  expected ;  and  just  before  they  got  there  they  met 
the  Indians  in  the  path,  who  appeared  to  be  about  their  own 
number,  as  near  as  they  could  distinguish.  The  whites  fired 
first  and  retreated  because  the  Indians’  guns  were  then 
charged.  Next  morning  on  viewing  the  ground  they  found 
one  Indian  lying  dead  and  two  traces  of  blood  making  off 
as  though  there  were  that  number  wounded.  This  day  Cap¬ 
tain  Gordon  has  set  out  to  range  at  a  considerable  distance 
south  of  our  settlement,  as  we  can  do  nothing  with  them  in  the 
cane.  Rains’  tour  is  expired;  and  I  fear  your  Excellency 
might  think  I  went  too  far  if  I  ordered  more  into  service  until 
I  received  your  orders  which  I  have  hopes  of  every  day :  and 
I  have  sanguine  hopes  of  at  least  one  company  of  cavalry 
from  Washington  District.  We  cannot  doubt  your  Excel¬ 
lency’s  continuing  to  give  us  relief  as  you  did  in  the  spring; 
for  it  was  evident  that  Major  Beard’s  horse  was  of  great  serv¬ 
ice  to  this  district. 

Last  spring  when  Abraham  Castleman,  who  is  a  soldier  but 
a  disorderly  person,  had  several  of  his  relations  killed,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  injuries  he  received,  raised  a  party  of  four¬ 
teen  volunteers  lately  and  set  out  to  take  satisfaction  as  he 
termed  it.  They  could  find  no  Indians  on  their  route  on  the 
North  side  of  Tennessee.  As  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
cross  the  river,  all  his  companions  turned  back  on  arriving  at 
it  except  Castleman  and  four  others,  who  did  cross  the  river, 
which  I  believe  was  at  a  place  known  by  the  name  of  the  Creek 
crossing  place,  and  the  road  leads  towards  Will’s  town.  The 
road  was  very  plain  and  much  sign  of  war  parties  on  it,  such 
as  scalps  figured  on  trees,  etc.  About  ten  miles  south  of  the 
river  they  discovered  a  party  of  Indians  sitting  at  breakfast, 
as  they  supposed  in  the  number  of  upwards  forty.  Both  par¬ 
ties  immediately  fired  at  each  other.  Three  of  Castleman ’s 
party  came  in  yesterday ;  one  slightly  wounded,  another  with 
four  bullet  holes  through  his  shirt.  They  suppose  Castleman 
and  the  other  man  killed. 
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[Cast! eman  and  the  other  man  came  in  safe  the  day  the 
General  wrote,  but  the  General  had  not  heard  of  it.] 

They  say  they  must  have  killed  some  Indians  as  they  saw 
two  or  three  fall.  They  must  have  been  a  party  coming  to  war 
as  they  had  no  horses  nor  squaws  but  large  bundles  to  carry 
on  their  backs.  This  happened  the  15tli  instant.  I  am  very 
impatient  to  hear  from  your  Excellency.  I  shall  send  in  a 
guard  as  mentioned  by  General  Smith  to  escort  families  that 
may  be  moving  here  and  shall  have  a  block  house  built  as  a 
beginning  stand  for  the  party  of  regulars  which  he  has  in¬ 
formed  me  will  be  at  that  time  marched  out  to  the  Crossing  of 
Cumberland. 

I  have  found  the  Indian  boy  taken  prisoner,  as  mentioned 
in  my  last,  to  be  a  Creek  from  the  Uphaulie  towns.  I  set  out 
with  him  tomorrow  to  Clarksville  to  gather  as  much  infor¬ 
mation  as  possible.  John  Dier,  who  lives  there,  speaks  the 
language  well.  I  am  convinced  the  party  he  belonged  to  were 
those  from  whom  the  horses  were  retaken ;  they  had  killed  a 
cow  and  were  barbecuing  flesh;  when  run  off  they  left  four 
blankets,  four  knives,  some  hatchets  and  kettles,  a  leather 
shirt  supposed  to  belong  to  the  prisoner  boy.  And  the  party 
when  defeated  over  Duck  River  had  but  two  blankets  and 
three  knives ;  thev  seemed  to  lack  all  that  was  taken  when  the 
horses  were  retaken.  John  Dier  speaks  the  Creek  and  Chick¬ 
asaw  tongues  perfectly  and  I  have  endeavored  to  get  him  to 
live  at  my  house  but  cannot  do  it  without  engaging  him  one 
hundred  dollars  per  year :  I  offered  him  one  hundred  bushels 
of  corn  each  year  and  as  much  cleared  ground  as  he  chose  to 
cultivate;  but,  as  he  supports  his  family  by  hunting,  would 
not  agree  without  money. 

Would  it  be  reasonable  that  the  United  States  paid  such  a 
person,  as  the  Creeks  will  be  much  here  as  well  as  the  Chieka- 
saws  and  Choctaws  whenever  they  may  be  at  peace? 

Sir,  will  you  be  so  condescending  as  to  write  me  on  this  sub- 
ject;  I  would  pay  half  myself  sooner  than  be  without  him.16 
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CHAPTER  XL VIII 

HOW  THE  INDIAN  WARS  ENDED 

THREE  battles  and  three  victories  after  many  years  of  un¬ 
precedented  sufferings  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
Cumberland  settlers  finally  put  an  end  in  Tennessee  and  the 
United  States  generally  to  Indian  Wars,  thefts  and  murders 
until  the  War  of  1812  when  the  Northern  Tribes  and  also 
the  Creeks  again  allied  themselves  with  the  British  against 
the  United  States;  that  is  to  say,  the  principal  victory  was 
General  Mad  Anthony  Wayne’s  victory  at  the  Battle  of  Fall¬ 
en  Timbers  in  Northern  Ohio  not  far  from  the  present  city 
of  Toledo  on  August  20,  1794;  and  three  weeks  and  three  days 
thereafter,  on  September  13,  1794,  the  battle  of  Nickojack, 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  two  Indian  towns  of 
Nickojack  and  Running  Water  on  the  Tennessee  River  and 
the  killing  of  seventy  warriors,  as  the  Indians  admitted  after 
peace.  And  General  Sevier’s  last  expedition  against  the 
Cherokees  and  Creeks  which  was  in  the  preceding  year,  1793. 
General  Wayne  commanded  a  regular  National  army  of  some 
5,000  men,  well  equipped  with  artillery  and  all  munitions  of 
war,  sent  by  Washington’s  administration  against  the  North¬ 
ern  tribes  who  were  supported  and  supplied  more  or  less 
clandestinely  by  the  British  along  our  Northern  border. 
Some  of  the  Southern  tribes  had  sent  their  quotas  to  aid  the 
Northern  Redskins.  Wayne  compelled  the  Northern  tribes 
to  sue  for  peace. 

General  Wayne’s  losses  at  Fallen  Timbers  were:  killed  33; 
wounded  100;  died  of  their  wounds  10.1 

What  is  known  as  the  Nickojack  Expedition  ordered  out 
under  Major  Ore  by  General  Robertson  was  made  up  exclu¬ 
sively  of  militia  from  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

It  took  about  one  year  after  Nickojack  and  Fallen  Timbers 
for  the  Indians  to  fully  understand  the  force  and  effect  of 
these  three  victories  and  the  Cumberland  settlements  being 
the  weakest  and  most  exposed  of  all  continued  to  suffer,  es¬ 
pecially  at  the  hands  of  the  Creeks,  during  the  greater  part  of 
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the  year  1795.  But  after  that  the  Indians  quieted  down,  and 
excepting  a  very  few  sporadic  cases  remained  quiet  until  the 
War  of  1812  when  the  Creeks  again  (as  allies  of  the  British) 
resumed  hostilities  which  they  continued  to  prosecute  until 
General  Jackson  carried  the  war  into  the  Indian  country  in 
Alabama,  defeated  them  in  five  successive  battles  and  almost 
exterminated  them  in  his  final  victory  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Horseshoe  or  Tohopeka  near  where  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
now  stands  March  27,  1814.  Then  he  was  ready  to  give  his 
attention  at  New  Orleans  to  the  British  invaders  where  on 
January  8, 1815,  in  the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  he  filled 
the  measure  of  his  country’s  glory. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX 

THE  IMMEDIATE  ANTECEDENTS  AND  THE 
BACKGROUND  OF  NICKOJACK 

'0  chapter  of  American  history  shows  such  prolonged  suf¬ 
ferings  and  sacrifices  from  Indian  warfare  as  those  en¬ 
dured  by  the  Cumberland  pioneers.  There  was  no  cessation 
and  no  rest  for  them  from  the  year  that  they  arrived  in  1780 
until  near  the  end  of  the  year  1795,  the  year  that  followed  the 
Nickojack  expedition  and  the  destruction  of  the  two  Indian 
towns  of  Nickojack  and  Running  Water.  Before  they  came 
and  settled  on  the  Cumberland  River  they  had  experienced 
Indian  warfare  in  East  Tennessee  on  the  Watauga  for  nearly 
ten  years  (1770-1780)  so  that  for  nearly  twenty-five  years 
General  Robertson  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
knew  nothing  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and  quiet  but  were 
familiar  for  that  quarter  of  a  century  with  cabins  and  corn- 
cribs  in  flames,  horses  stolen,  cattle  wounded  and  killed,  and 
with  the  more  direct  afflictions  upon  their  own  bodies  and 
those  of  their  families  and  friends,  of  wounds,  scalping,  blood 
and  death.  Up  to  the  year  1790  when  Tennessee  became  a 
territory  of  the  Federal  Government  under  the  name  of  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  United  States  South  of  the  Ohio  River  no  gov¬ 
ernment,  State  or  National,  gave  to  the  Cumberland  settlers 
any  aid  or  comfort  whatsoever.  They  were  not  supplied  for 
their  defense  with  even  so  much  as  powder  and  ball.  On  the 
contrary  they  were  frequently  told  by  North  Carolina  that, 
having  gone  into  the  Western  Wilderness  of  their  own  mo¬ 
tion,  they  must  make  good  their  own  defense.  While  the 
Revolutionary  War  lasted  there  was  some  excuse  for  his  at¬ 
titude,  for  the  whole  resources  of  the  State  (always  limited) 
were  needed  and  were  being  used  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  England.  And  yet  by  a  strange  decree  of  fate  the 
opportunity  and  the  power  to  fight  the  battle  and  win  the 
victory  that  turned  the  tide  of  that  war  at  King’s  Mountain 
was  given  to  these  political  orphans  of  the  backwoods  of  East 
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Tennessee,  going  forth  without  any  governmental  orders  but 
of  their  own  initiative,  under  their  own  officers,  from  their 
mountain  log  cabins,  armed  with  long  rifles  but  with  no  bayo¬ 
nets  and  no  artillery  they  won  that  famous  victory  in  October, 
1780. 

Robertson  could  not  be  there;  he  was  too  far  away;  Nash¬ 
ville  and  Watauga  are  three  hundred  miles  apart;  it  was  all 
over  before  he  could  have  received  word  of  the  intended  move¬ 
ment;  yet  at  that  very  time  he  was  engaged  in  work  equally 
important,  equally  arduous  and  equally  dangerous ;  that  of 
extending  the  National  boundary  Westward  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  thus  broadening  the  Nation’s  territory  to  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  an  empire.  He  was  then  hard  pressed  and  fight¬ 
ing  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  isolated  with  his  little  band  of 
friends,  against  the  greatly  superior  forces  of  the  savage 
allies  of  Great  Britain.  England’s  Parliamentary  records  of 
that  time  show  to  this  day  money  regularly  appropriated  for 
scalping  knives  and  tomahawks  for  the  Indians  fighting  at 
her  instigation  and  promptings  against  these  Western  white 
men  as  well  as  for  firearms  put  into  their  hands.  While  the 
white  men  of  Cumberland,  let  us  remember,  had  no  such  help 
from  their  own  government. 

After  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  these  Western 
settlers  had  hopes  of  better  treatment,  first  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  then  after  Tennessee  became  a  territory  from  the 
Federal  Government;  but  they  were  doomed  to  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  in  each  instance.  It  is  true  that  the  whole  sea¬ 
board  of  the  United  States  was  much  impoverished  and  ex¬ 
hausted  by  the  long  war  for  Independence  and  therefore  both 
North  Carolina  and  the  National  Government  had  to  practice 
the  strictest  economy.  But  the  reason  why  not  a  single  sol¬ 
dier  was  ever  sent  or  stationed  there  for  the  protection  of 
these  settlers  on  the  Cumberland  either  by  North  Carolina 
or  by  the  United  States  lies  deeper  than  merely  in  motives  of 
economy.  The  hostile  attitude  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the 
Eastern  States  generally  to  Westward  emigration  is  shown 
elsewhere  in  this  book  with  some  detail  of  documentary  evi¬ 
dence.1 

The  people  of  the  Eastern  States  feared  that  they  would 
be  overshadowed  and  given  a  backset  by  both  the  economic 
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and  political  growth  of  the  West,  and  they  wished  to  hinder 
and  retard  both  as  much  as  possible. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  many  discharged  soldiers  of 
Washington’s  army  went  West  to  find  homes  and  preceding 
them  were  some  others  who  had  joined  themselves  to  the 
Pioneers,  so  that  a  part  at  least  of  General  Robertson’s  fol¬ 
lowing  was  not  unlike  those  who  composed  the  first  following 
of  King  David: 

David  therefore  departed  thence  and  escaped  to  the  Cave 
of  Adullum;  and  when  his  brethren  and  all  his  father’s  house 
heard  it  they  went  down  thither  to  him. 

And  every  one  that  was  in  distress  and  every  one  that  was 
in  debt  an  every  one  that  was  discontented  gathered  them¬ 
selves  unto  him ;  and  he  became  a  Captain  over  them. 

Rome  was  founded  in  like  manner  under  Romulus. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  some  Adullamites  among  these 
Western  frontiersmen,  for  such  characters  are  always  found 
in  a  new  country,  though  the  great  majority  of  the  settlers 
were  hard-working,  brave  and  honest  men,  intent  only  on 
making  homes  for  themselves,  their  wives  and  children  in 
this  new  fertile  and  beautiful  land  and  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
tending  the  Westward  boundary  of  their  nation. 

But  they  were  many  times  misrepresented  by  their  detrac¬ 
tors  in  the  East  as  a  lawless  mob.2 

If  love  begets  love,  dislike  begets  dislike,  and  if  the  people  of 
the  East  held  them  in  such  poor  repute  and  small  esteem  some 
of  them  returned  the  compliment  and  considered  if  it  were 
not  best  to  separate  from  North  Carolina  east  of  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  points  out  that  the  separa¬ 
tist  feeling  from  the  United  States  has  at  times  been  strong 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  Union,  although  in  some  regions 
it  has  been  much  stronger  than  in  others.3 

He  writes : 

Yet  evil  though  the  separatist  movements  were  they  were 
at  times  imperfectly  justified  by  the  spirit  of  sectional  dis¬ 
trust  and  bitterness  rife  in  portions  of  the  country  which  at 
the  moment  were  themselves  loyal  to  the  Union.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  early  separatist  movements  of  the 
West.  *  ;  *4 

But  public  sentiment  in  the  East,  particularly  in  the  North- 
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east,  which  was  dominant  in  Congress,  was  largely  derived 
from  ignorance  and  suspicion  of  the  raw  country  districts. 

When  they  allowed  their  judgment  to  become  so  warped  by 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  traits  inevitably  characteristic 
of  the  earlier  stages  of  frontier  development  that  they  became 
opposed  to  all  extension  of  the  frontier;  when  they  allowed 
their  liking  for  the  well-ordered  society  of  their  own  districts 
to  degenerate  into  indifference  to  or  dislike  of  the  growth  of 
the  United  States  towards  continued  greatness;  then  they 
themselves  sank  into  the  position  of  men  who  in  cold  selfish¬ 
ness  sought  to  mar  the  magnificent  destiny  of  their  own  peo¬ 
ple.5 

The  extreme  representatives  of  this  Northeastern  section¬ 
alism  not  only  objected  to  the  growth  of  the  West  at  the  time 
now  under  consideration  but  even  avowed  a  desire  to  work  it 
harm  by  shutting  the  Mississippi  so  as  to  benefit  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Atlantic  States — a  manifestation  of  cynical  and 
selfish  disregard  of  the  rights  of  their  fellow-countrymen  quite 
as  flagrant  as  any  piece  of  tyranny  committed  or  proposed  by 
King  George’s  ministers  in  reference  to  America.  These  in¬ 
tolerant  extremists  not  only  opposed  the  admission  of  the 
younger  Western  States  into  the  Union  but  at  a  later  date 
actually  announced  that  the  annexation  by  the  United  States 
of  vast  territories  beyond  the  Mississippi  offered  just  cause 
for  secession  of  the  Northeastern  States.  Even  those  who 
did  not  take  such  an  advanced  ground  felt  an  unreasonable 
dread  lest  the  West  might  grow  to  overtop  the  East  in  power.6 

Many  of  them  could  not  divest  themselves  of  the  feeling 
that  the  old  States  ought  to  receive  more  consideration  than 

the  new.7 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Creeks  at  New  York,  1790,  the  Creeks 
were  authorized  to  expel  by  force  any  intruders  on  the  lands 
guaranteed  them  by  the  treaty. 

This  was  of  course  done  with  full  knowledge  of  what  force 
exerted  by  these  savages  against  white  people  would  mean. 
It  certainly  would  not  mean  anything  like  that  due  process 
of  law,  the  constitutional  right  of  every  citizen,  before  he 
could  be  in  any  manner  destroyed. 

McGillivray  (the  Creek  Chief)  wrote  Miro  (Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernor  at  New  Orleans)  that  he  was  repeatedly  urged  during 
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the  conference  preceding  the  treaty  to  break  up  the  Georgia 
Companies’  settlements  should  any  be  made.8 

Those  who  urged  this  suggestion  on  the  Creek  Chief  knew 
very  well  if  he  adopted  it  and  his  tribe  undertook  to  carry  it 
out,  it  would  not  be  done  with  kid  gloves  and  rose  water,  but 
surely  with  blood  and  iron,  scalping  knives  and  tomahawks. 
And  this  was  under  Washington’s  administration! 

Lord  Chatham’s  eloquent  denunciation  of  such  cold-blooded 
incitement  of  Indians  to  revolting  cruelties  even  when  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War  has  thrilled 
every  American  reader,  but  here  was  the  administration  of 
Washington  urging  the  Indians  to  commit  the  same  high 
crimes  against  his  own  countrymen  in  time  of  profound  peace. 
Truly  human  nature  is  much  the  same. 

If  only  these  people  living  in  the  older  and  long  settled 
parts  of  the  country  could  have  been  permitted  to  direct  and 
control  this  western  movement,  so  that  it  would  have  gone 
regularly,  compactly  and  exclusively  to  those  sections  and  lo¬ 
calities  where  they  had  already  acquired  title  to  and  surveyed 
the  land,  subdivided  it  and  held  it  ready  for  sale,  then  per¬ 
haps  their  objections  might  have  been  very  much  modified 
and  then  they  would  have  been  ready,  able  and  willing  to  have 
used  all  of  their  power  and  influence  with  the  government  to 
furnish  military  protection  to  the  pioneers. 

If  Washington  had  not  expressed  like  sentiment  under 
similar  circumstances  to  those  attributed  to  his  administra¬ 
tion  by  McGillivray  we  might  hope  and  believe  that  he  per¬ 
sonally  knew  nothing  of  the  particular  phase  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  that  the  Creek  Chief  mentions  but  in  that  connection 
read  the  following  from  the  writings  of  Washington: 

In  defiance  of  the  proclamation  of  Congress  they  roam  over 
the  Indian  side  of  the  Ohio,  mark  out  lands,  survey  and  even 
settle  on  them.  It  gives  great  discontent  to  the  Indians  and 
will,  unless  measures  are  taken  in  time  to  prevent  it,  produce  a 
war  inevitably  with  western  tribes  *  *  *  .  Declare  all  steps 
heretofore  taken  to  procure  land  on  the  Northwest  side  of  the 
Ohio,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  of  Congress,  to  be  null  and 
void — and  that  any  persons  therefore  who  shall  procure  lands 
shall  not  only  be  considered  as  outlaws  but  as  fit  subjects  for 
Indian  vengeance.  If  these  or  similar  measures  are  adopted 
I  have  no  doubt  of  Congress  deriving  a  very  considerable  reve- 
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nue  from  the  western  territory.9  The  italics  are  due  to  the 
present  writer. 

How  many  white  American  citizens  (including  women  and 
children)  suffered  wounds,  scalpings,  and  deaths  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  sentiments  entertained  by  Washington  while 
he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  never  know. 
There  are  spots  on  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  on  the  hands  of 
many  great  soldiers  there  are  some  particularly  dark  stains 
of  blood  which  all  the  waters  of  the  sea  can  never  wash  away. 

The  diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams  (Nevins),  a  typical  New 
Englander,  disclosed  a  similar  reason  why  the  Eastern  peo¬ 
ple  were  so  opposed  to  the  Westward  movement  by  Pioneers 
to  occupy  the  wild  and  vacant  lands,  to  wit:  the  New  England 
people  said  that  these  lands  were  public  property  and  that 
they  should  be  sold  only  to  those  who  were  willing  and  able 
to  pay  a  reasonable  price  and  the  proceeds  ought  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  into  the  National  Treasury  to  be  used  as  a  fund  for  pub¬ 
lic  improvement,  whereby,  they  argued,  taxation  could  be 
lowered  and  the  East  thus  derive  some  benefit  from  this  public 
property.10 

The  answer  is:  the  lands  were  worthless  until  the  Indians 
were  conquered  and  this  the  Pioneers  were  doing. 

Washington 

It  would  seem  that  when  nature  undertakes  to  make  a  very 
great  man  she  has  no  other  plan  except  to  make  him  entirely 
great,  a  giant — faults  and  all;  so  that  the  result  is  just  an 
ordinary  mail  magnified  many  times,  his  defects  included. 
Numerous  historical  characters  have  abundantly  justified  the 
words  of  Plato — that  great  natures  produce  great  vices  as 
well  as  virtues.11 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  us  only  One  of  whom  it  was 
written,  He  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are  yet  with¬ 
out  sin;  but  of  Him  we  have  only  a  most  fragmentary  history. 

And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did  the 
which  if  they  should  be  written  every  one  I  suppose  that  even 
the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be 
written.  Amen.12 

After  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  rhetorical  hyper¬ 
bole  it  is  still  evident  that  the  writer  means  to  say  that  the 
greater  part  was  left  unrecorded  and  that  His  biographers 
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preferred  always  to  show  Him  while  he  was  doing  some 
mighty  work  of  word  or  deed.  Therefore  we  have  nothing  at 
all  of  him  in  his  moments  of  relaxation  and  recreation  nor  in 
his  hours  of  idleness.  And  yet  even  in  his  day  we  are  told 
that  his  critics  sometimes  called  him  a  winebibber  and  a 
glutton. 

If  he  were  living  in  our  time  (in  a  dry  State)  and  had  the 
same  habits  now  as  at  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana  and  at  the 
ordinance  of  the  last  supper  and  if  some  official  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League  got  wind  of  the  proceedings,  surely  there  would 
be  an  arrest. 

Had  He  traveled  over  the  countrv  from  State  to  State  with 

%> 

Mary  Magdalene,  a  woman  in  the  city  which  was  a  sinner, 
washing  his  feet  with  tears  and  wiping  them  with  the  hairs 
of  her  head  and  kissing  his  feet  and  anointing  them  with  oint¬ 
ment  (Luke  7:  38),  then  of  a  certainty  some  of  our  funda¬ 
mentalist  fellow-citizens  would  have  sworn  out  a  warrant 
against  him  in  the  Federal  Court  charging  a  violation  of  the 
Mann  Act. 

The  opposition  in  the  East  towards  westward  emigration 
was  quite  general.  Thus  in  regard  to  Richard  Henderson’s 
enterprise  west  of  the  Mountains  we  find  that  Governor  Mar¬ 
tin  (Royal  Governor)  of  North  Carolina  denounced  the  law¬ 
less  undertaking  and  called  the  projectors  an  infamous  com¬ 
pany  of  land  Pyrates.  Governor  Dunmore  (Royal  Governor 
of  Virginia)  who  was  greatly  interested  in  western  land  com¬ 
panies  proclaimed  them  disorderly  persons  who  contrary  to 
law  were  seeking  to  acquire  lands  within  the  bounds  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Discontent  grew  apace  among  the  settlers,  whom  Hen¬ 
derson  characterized  as  a  set  of  scoundrels  who  scarcely  be¬ 
lieved  in  God  or  feared  the  devil  and  who  regarded  the  wil¬ 
derness  as  free  public  domain.13 

Washington  himself  speculated  on  a  great  scale  in  Western 
lands  both  as  a  shareholder  in  companies  and  as  an  individual 
and  he  made  a  fortune  by  such  means.  However,  he  had  no 
holdings  in  or  near  the  Cumberland  settlements.14 

Washington  had  three  Secretaries  of  War;  first  General 
Knox;  second  Timothy  Pickering;  both  from  Massachusetts. 
Knox  held  the  office  from  the  organization  of  the  Government 
in  1789,  until  1795;  Pickering  for  only  part  of  the  year  1795 
and  then  he  was  succeeded  by  McHenry. 
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General  Knox  was  one  of  the  younger  generals  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  but  he  was  Washington’s  Chief  of  Artillery 
and  Washington  was  very  much  attached  to  him.  He  it  was 
that  crossed  the  Delaware  in  the  same  boat  with  Washington 
on  Christmas  night,  1776;  the  boat  listed  and  Washington  per¬ 
petrated  his  one  and  only  joke  that  has  come  down  to  us  and 
this  only  by  tradition:  Colonel  Knox  will  trim  the  boat  by 
shifting  his  dress  to  the  right,15 

On  retiring  to  private  life  General  Washington  wrote  to 
General  Knox: 

I  am  not  without  regrets  at  parting  with  (perhaps  never 
more  to  meet)  the  few  intimates  whom  I  love.  Among  these 
be  assured  you  are  one.16 

The  city  of  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  was  named  for  General 
Knox. 

Among  the  proverbs  of  the  Wisest  Man  we  find  this  one : 

Accuse  not  a  servant  unto  his  master  lest  he  curse  thee  and 
thou  be  found  guilty. 

Such  might  well  have  been  the  fate  of  any  man  so  bold  as 
to  prefer  charges  to  General  Washington  against  General 
Knox. 

Washington  wisely  foresaw  that  his  young  and  as  yet  ex¬ 
perimental  government  was  both  weak  and  poor;  and  great 
soldier  though  he  was  he  believed  that  what  it  most  needed 
was  peace,  peace  almost  at  any  price,  until  the  country  had  had 
time  to  bind  up  its  wounds  and  to  recover  its  economic  health 
and  strength. 

This  general  policy  was  unquestionably  a  necessary  and  a 
wise  one,  but  there  can  be  altogether  too  much  of  a  very  good 
thing;  and  the  Pioneers,  who  were  paying  the  price  of  it  al¬ 
most  daily  in  their  blood  and  property,  said  the  policy  could 
emanate  only  from  persons  at  a  distance  and  unacquainted 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  who  had  no  conception  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  and  who  indeed  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  believe  the  half  that  was  told  of  Indian  outrages. 

But  this  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  at  least  in  part  by  recalling  the  fact  that  Generals 
Washington  and  Knox  had  been  soldiers  and  veteran  com¬ 
manders  in  a  seven  years’  war;  and  with  each  of  them  it  had 
been  a  mere  matter  of  routine  (all  in  a  day’s  work)  to  make 
decisions  and  to  give  orders  that  necessarily  involved  the 
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sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  their  own  men.  In  such 
exigencies  the  only  matter  to  be  considered  was  this :  Is  the 
objective  worth  the  cost?  Napoleon  characterized  such 
breathing  and  bleeding  offerings  on  the  altar  of  Mars  in  these 
words:  You  cannot  make  an  omelet  without  breaking  eggs. 

When  the  German  attacks  at  Verdun  ceased  they  had  lost 
within  a  thousand  of  the  original  calculated  cost. 

An  opinion  expressed  by  General  Knox  as  Secretary  of 
War  was  to  this  effect:  The  whites  were  almost  invariably 
the  aggressors  and  the  Indians  the  injured  party ;  and  those 
were  even  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  sentiments  also  of 
Washington  himself. 

The  knowledge  of  this  sentiment  was  not  withheld  from  the 
Indians  and  Spaniards.  It  was  calculated  greatly  to  counte¬ 
nance  and  encourage  those  parties  and  to  irritate  and  dis¬ 
hearten  the  settlers.17 

The  Government  had  an  Indian  Agent  residing  with  each 
Indian  tribe  and  these  Agents  (and  particularly  James  Sea- 
grove,  Agent  to  the  Creeks),  as  is  often  the  case  with  diplo¬ 
mats,  were  much  influenced  by  their  environment.  .  They  were 
constantly  reporting  the  controversy  from  the  Indian  point  of 
view  and  also  reporting  the  administration’s  viewpoint  to  the 
Indians  until  finally  the  Indians  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
for  some  strange  reason  it  was  a  fact,  though  beyond  theii 
comprehension,  that  the  Cumberland  settlements  were  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  concern  to  the  Federal  Government  and  not  within 
its  protection. 

Thus  on  January  3, 1795,  in  open  treaty,  the  Cherokee  Chief 
Scolacutta  (the  Hanging  Maw)  put  this  question  to  Gover¬ 
nor  Blount: 

For  many  years  the  Creeks  have  been  killing  the  people 
of  this  country :  is  it  that  this  country  is  not  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  United  States  or  is  it  that  the  President  is  un¬ 
informed  of  the  many  murders  and  thefts  committed  by  the 

Creeks  ? 

To  which  Governor  Blount  replied: 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  Scolacutta  whether  the  people 
of  the  Cumberland  are  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States:  I  say  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  Government  and  full  information  has  been 
given  of  their  sufferings.18 
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An  answer  that  must  have  been  as  clear  as  mud  to  the  Hang¬ 
ing  Maw  and  to  all  other  Indians  who  heard  it;  and  it  must 
have  mystified  them  still  farther  since  their  own  supreme  ar¬ 
ticle  of  faith  was — blood  for  blood.19 

At  another  time  Secretarv  Knox  asked:  Cannot  the  Indians 
be  appeased  with  gifts  ?  Have  not  most  of  their  acts  been  pro¬ 
voked  and  done  in  retaliation?  Will  not  a  hundred  mounted 
men  ranging  through  the  woods  and  along  the  dividing  ridges 
and  the  boundaries  to  which  they  have  assented  be  all  that 
need  be  done?  Is  it  not  most  important  of  all  to  restrain 
hunters,  spies  and  speculators  from  intrusions  upon  Indian 
territory? 20 

These  questions  the  Pioneers  regarded  as  insults  and  they 
said  only  a  man  grossly  ignorant  of  Indian  warfare  carried 
on  by  small  parties  stalking  and  creeping  through  the  forest 
and  hiding  in  the  cane,  over  a  very  wide  border,  could  suppose 
such  a  measure  as  he  proposed  would  be  effective. 

And  as  for  gifts  made  under  such  circumstances  the  Indians 
would  regard  them  in  no  other  light  than  the  tribute  that  fear 
and  cowardice  paid  to  the  superior  valor  of  their  own  war¬ 
riors.  He  could  not  know  Indians. 

But  it  must  be  repeated;  General  Washington  saw  fit  to 
make  a  striking  exception  to  his  general  policy  of  peace  and 
to  use  his  great  influence  with  Congress  to  get  it  to  author¬ 
ize  three  successive  military  expeditions  against  the  Indian 
tribes  north  of  the  Ohio.  The  first  under  General  Harmar, 
fifteen  hundred  strong,  in  1790.  He  was  badly  defeated.  In 
1791  General  St.  Clair,  with  a  new  and  more  formidable  force, 
was  dispatched  against  them.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  sur¬ 
prised  and  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces  November  4,  1/91. 

When  the  Koman  general,  Varus  Publius  Quintillms,  in  the 
year  a.d.  9,  was  so  disastrously  defeated  by  the  Germans  that 
he  fell  upon  his  sword,  the  Emperor  Augustus  exclaimed  in 
desperation  and  sorrow:  Varus!  Varus!  give  me  back  my 
legions !  So  too,  history  tells  us  that  when  Washington  heard 
that  his  army  under  General  St.  Clair  had  been  cut  to  pieces 
he  momentarily  lost  complete  control  of  his  feelings  and  his 
wrath  was  terrible  to  behold. 

Next  General  Anthony  Wayne  was  sent  out  with  a  third 
army;  and  on  August  20, 1/94,  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbeis, 
near  the  present  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  he  retrieved  the  two  for- 
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mer  disasters  by  completing  defeating  the  Northern  Indians, 
breaking  their  power  and  compelling  them  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  was  made  by  treaty  in  1795. 


The  Cumberland  settlers  could  not  understand  this  discrim¬ 
ination  against  them  and  in  favor  of  the  North;  neither  has 
any  one  else  ever  given  any  adequate  explanation.  In  this 
book  the  writer  has  ventured  an  explanation  based  on  the 
state  of  European  politics,  the  Spanish  treaty  and  alliance 
with  the  Creeks,  made  at  Pensacola  in  1784,  and  the  danger 
of  the  United  States  becoming  involved  in  war  with  both  Eng¬ 
land  and  Spain  if  we  made  war  on  the  Creeks. 

Washington’s  administration  furnished  not  a  single  soldier 
to  protect  the  Cumberland  settlers  though  petition  after  pe¬ 
tition  was  sent  to  him  with  lists  of  killed  and  scalped  and  of 
white  women  and  children  carried  off  by  Indians  into  slavery 
and  worse  than  slavery.  But  in  reply  only  insult  was  added 
to  injury  by  strict  orders  issued  by  the  War  Department,  un¬ 
der  heavy  penalties  enacted  by  Congress,  against  all  war  by 
the  settlers  themselves  against  the  Indians  that  could  not  be 
shown  to  be  strictly  defensive  in  the  most  restricted  sense  of 
the  word. 

There  was  nothing  quick,  flashy  or  sparkling  about  the  mind 
of  George  Washington;  on  the  contrary  he  was  generally  a 
Fabian  in  policy  and  his  intellect  was  of  the  safe  and  sane, 
slow  but  sure  variety;  wait  until  the  time  is  entirely  ripe: 
festina  lente — make  haste  slowly.  He  loved  method,  order 
and  regularity.  This  deliberate  quality  sometimes  irked  and 
wearied  men  whose  mental  processes  were  more  rapid  as  it 
did  the  brilliant  young  Swiss,  Albert  Gallatin,  who  in  after 
life  was  Jefferson’s  very  able  and  distinguished  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury.21 

Washington  however  saw  as  clearly  as  any  man  the  future 
extent  and  greatness  of  the  United  States  and  he  took  pride 
and  gloried  in  it.  But  he  also  thought  that  the  time  was  not 
yet  mature,  that  the  westward  movement  of  the  pioneers  on 
their  own  initiative  was  too  hasty  and  irregular.  They  should 
have  waited  until  their  government  gave  the  word  and  spon¬ 
sored  the  movement.  And  so  we  quote  again  from  a  letter 
that  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends,  David  Humphreys: 

I  may  be  a  little  singular  in  my  ideas  but  they  are  these: 
that  to  open  a  door  to  and  make  easy  the  way  for  *  *  *  settlers 
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to  go  to  the  westward  (who  ought  to  advance  regularly  and 
compactly)  before  we  make  any  stir  about  the  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  and  before  our  settlements  are  far  advanced 
towards  that  river  would  be  our  true  line  of  policy.22 

Thinking  thus  he  probably  had  little  patience  with,  nor  any 
sympathy  at  all  for  the  settlers  on  the  Cumberland ;  nor  would 
he  have  been  in  the  least  perturbed  if  what  he  regarded  as 
their  too  eager,  precipitate  and  irregular  advance  westward 
had  been  turned  back  by  the  superior  Indian  forces  with 
which  they  had  so  rashly  brought  themselves  into  conflict  : 
for  would  that  not  have  justified  his  own  ideas  and  have  com¬ 
pelled  future  settlers  to  await  word  from  their  government 
and  then  to  have  advanced  regularly  and  compactly  and  un¬ 
der  officers  appointed  by  the  Government  rather  than  those 
of  their  own  choosing?  Their  methods  were  entirely  too 
Democratic  for  a  thoroughgoing,  straight-laced  Federalist, 
such  as  General  George  Washington. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is  it  is  pleasing  and  flattering 
to  self  love  to  see  our  own  wisdom  and  foresight  justified  by 
the  event. 


Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe, 

Sadder  than  owl  songs,  or  the  midnight  blast, 

Is  that  portentous  phrase  “I  told  you  so,” 

Uttered  by  friends,  those  prophets  of  the  past, 

Who,  ’stead  of  saying  what  you  now  should  do, 

Own  they  foresaw  that  you  would  fall  at  last. 

While  Tennessee  was  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  Dr. 
James  White,  the  ancestor  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  White  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  (this  family  history  was 
given  to  the  writer  by  the  Chief  Justice  himself)  was  its  ter¬ 
ritorial  representative  in  Congress  and  he  wrote  to  Governor 
Blount  as  follows : 


#  *  * 


Dr.  While  to  Governor  Blount 

Philadelphia,  March  19th,  1795. 
You  will  not  be  surprised  that  Congress  is  unwilling 
to  act  with  spirit  against  the  Creek  Indians  for  if  any  repre¬ 
sentations  could  have  excited  this  Government  to  a  just  feel¬ 
ing  in  this  particular  the  different  statements  given  by  your 
Excellency  would  have  had  that  effect. 

But  pardon  me  if  I  inform  you  that  your  candid  and  gen- 
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erous  statement  of  the  necessity  of  Congress  resenting  the 
outrages  committed  against  your  Government  by  the  Creeks 
occasioned  a  person  high  in  office  to  observe  that  the  ardor 
you  showed  for  that  object  indicated  a  disposition  interested 
for  that  purpose  which  mistaken  idea  I  had  the  mortification 
to  hear  uttered  in  my  own  presence. 

Hard  is  the  situation  your  Excellency  is  placed  in  from 
your  office  that  while  such  remarks  are  made  on  you  here  your 
administration  is  objected  to  by  the  prejudiced  part  of  the 
people  over  whom  you  preside.  *  *  *  23 

Blount,  like  Washington,  was  a  speculator  in  western  lands. 
Blount’s  lands  lay  in  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland,  while 
Washington’s  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Whose  ox  is 
gored  always  has  and  always  will  make  a  great  difference. 

When  Washington  was  a  young  officer  in  the  British  army 
in  the  French-Indian  war  (1754-1763)  he  was  rebuked  by  his 
commanding  general  (Forbes)  for  mercenary  motives  in  ad¬ 
vocating  that  the  army  should  advance  along  the  old  Brad- 
dock  road  where  he  had  landed  interests.24 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  by 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

April  26th,  1795. 

*  *  *  I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  White  which 
you  are  at  liberty  to  show  to  your  friends  but  not  to  give 
copies. 

All  these  things  serve  to  prove  that  Governments  are  not 
pleased  with  the  faithful  representations  I  have  made  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  nor  with  the  measures  taken  to  guard 
against  the  hostile  Creeks  and  Cherokees.25 

The  Territorial  Legislature  early  in  September,  1794,  sent 
a  memorial  to  Congress  petitioning  a  change  in  Federal  policy 
and  annexing  a  list  of  Indian  atrocities — showing  that  be¬ 
tween  February  26  and  September  6,  1794,  sixty-seven  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Territory  had  been  killed  by  the  Indians,  ten 
wounded  and  twenty-five  captured  and  that  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  horses  had  been  stolen.  On  the  24th  of  the 
same  month  lion.  James  White,  the  Territorial  delegate,  was 
instructed  to  lay  before  Congress  this  memorial  with  an  ad¬ 
ditional  list  showing  that  one  hundred  and  five  citizens  of  the 
Territory  had  suffered  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Indians  and  to 
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assure  His  Excellency  that  if  the  people  of  this  territory  have 
borne  with  outrages  which  stretch  human  patience  to  the  ut¬ 
most  it  was  through  our  veneration  for  the  head  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.20 

Notwithstanding  this  veneration  for  President  Washing¬ 
ton  many  residents  of  the  Territory  felt  deep  resentment  even 
against  him.  Among  these  was  Andrew  Jackson  who  a  few 
years  later,  as  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  when  the  resolution  of  confidence  and  thanks  to  the 
retiring  President  came  up  for  action,  voted  No ! 27 

A  man  of  serious  convictions,  a  bold,  courageous  and  con¬ 
scientious  man  who  would  not  permit  even  the  demands  of 
courtesy  to  put  him  in  a  false  position  was  Representative 
Andrew  Jackson. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  SENDS  ARMS  BUT  NO 

SOLDIERS 


Secretary  of  War  to  Governor  Blount 

War  Department,  April  14th,  1794. 

Sir:  In  pursuance  of  representation  made  upon  the  subject 
of  the  danger  to  which  Miro  District  is  exposed  the  President 
of  the  United  States  authorizes  you  to  make  the  arrangements 
herein  directed  for  the  protection  of  said  district  provided 
you  judge  the  measure  necessary,  until  the  first  day  of  De¬ 
cember,  next,  or  longer  if  the  danger  shall  render  the  said 
defense  indispensable. 

A  post  and  garrison  to  be  established  at  the  ford  at  the 
crossing  of  Cumberland  River;  of  one  subaltern,  two  ser¬ 
geants,  two  corporals  and  twenty-six  privates. 

For  the  protection  of  Tennessee  County  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Red  River,  running  into  Cumberland ;  one  subaltern, 
two  sergeants,  two  corporals  and  twenty-one  privates. 

Davidson  County:  one  subaltern,  two  sergeants,  two  corpo¬ 
rals  and  twenty-six  privates ;  the  chief  post  to  be  in  front  of 
Nashville. 

Sumner  County :  one  subaltern,  one  sergeant,  two  corporals 
and  seventeen  privates. 

That  besides  these  two  subalterns  and  thirty  mounted  mili¬ 


tia  be  allowed  the  district. 

Had  there  been  any  regular  troops  who  could  have  been 
spared  for  this  service  they  would  have  been  ordered  to  per¬ 
form  it ;  but  this  not  being  the  case  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  militia.  You  will,  however,  judge  which  part  of  the  mili¬ 
tia  shall  be  of  Miro  and  which  of  Washington  District. 

Independent  of  the  aid  of  the  militia  the  following  stores 
are  ordered  from  this  city  via  Pittsburgh  to  Nashville  ad¬ 
dressed  to  General  Robertson,  viz: 

Six  three  and  a  half  inch  iron  howitzers  with  ammunition 
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for  one  hundred  rounds  complete  for  each  piece  including 
twenty-five  grape  or  case  shot. 

Your  letter  of  the  10th  of  March  has  been  received  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  President.1 


Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

Knoxville,  June  14,  1794. 

Sir:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  14th  day  of  April  last,  by  which  you  will  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  degree  of  protection  the  President  has  ordered 
me  to  extend  to  the  District  of  Miro. 

My  order  of  the  29th  May  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
counties  composing  the  District  of  Miro  will  inform  you  in 
what  manner  I  have  ordered  the  infantry  to  be  raised  and 
disposed  of.  If  you  judge  any  alteration  necessary  for  the 
greater  security  of  the  inhabitants  you  will  make  it  except 
that  part  which  is  given  in  express  conformity  to  the  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  me. 


Lieut.  Mitchell,  who  marches  with  you  from  this  place, 

subject  to  your  orders,  commands  the  cavalry  as  allowed  by 
that  order.  Lieut.  Mitchell  after  his  arrival  in  Miro  District 
is  to  continue  subject  to  your  orders  for  the  time  on  which 
he  is  ordered  on  duty.  You  will  observe  as  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  of  14th  day  of  April  limits  the  degree  of 
protection  that  is  to  be  extended  to  Miro  District,  that  you 
are  not  to  order  on  duty  of  the  militia  any  greater  number 
than  is  by  that  order  permitted  except  in  case  of  an  invasion 
by  a  superior  force  of  hostile  Indians  and  in  that  case  v  ou 
will  repel  such  invaders  with  such  part  of  your  brigade  as 
shall  be  necessary  for  such  repulsion. 


On  the  24th  of  August,  a  part  of  the  Knox  mounted  infan¬ 
try  will  rendezvous  at  this  place  to  march  to  Miro  Distiict 
to  supply  the  place  of  Lieut.  Mitchell  and  to  continue  on  duij 
for  the  protection  of  Miro  District  until  the  first  day  of  De¬ 
cember. 

You  will  receive  the  six  howitzers  and  the  ammunition  and 
make  such  disposition  thereof  as  shall  in  your  judgment  best 
insure  the  protection  of  the  District  that  being  the  object  ot 
government  in  ordering  them  to  you.2 
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Secretary  of  War  to  Governor  Blount 

War  Department,  July  26,  1794. 

Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  30th  of  June  and  its  enclosures  have 
been  received  and  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  most  mortifying*  circumstance  that  events  are  per¬ 
petually  occurring  tending  to  mar  the  humane  disposition  of 
the  Executive  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Indian  Tribes 
and  to  prevent  that  pacific  system  being  established  which 
ought  to  be  the  object  of  both  parties. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ideas  which  prevail  on  your 
frontiers  to  the  contrary  I  should  hope  that  the  recent  visit 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians  to  this  city  will  have  a  good  effect  to 
tranquillize  them  and  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  our  fu¬ 
ture  transactions  provided  such  a  sentiment  should  not  be 
counteracted  by  some  such  violent  outrage  as  was  committed 
by  Mr.  Beard  last  year.  If  the  Indians  are  guilty  we  have 
not  been  innocent  at  all  times. 

I  do  not  mean  this  as  a  justification  of  them  in  the  least 
degree  but  as  a  reason  why  we  should  endeavor  to  take  new 
ground  and  labor  again  to  accomplish  the  object  of  peace. 
With  respect  to  destroying  the  Lower  Towns ;  however  rigor¬ 
ous  such  a  measure  might  be  or  whatever  good  consequences 
might  result  from  it  I  am  instructed  specifically  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  say  that  he  does  not  conceive  himself  authorized  tc 
direct  any  such  measure,  more  specially  as  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  was  before  the  last  session  of  Congress,  who  did  not  think 
proper  to  authorize  or  direct  offensive  operations. 

I  would  it  were  possible  to  strike  with  the  highest  severity 
any  of  the  parties  of  Creeks  who  should  go  to  the  Cumber¬ 
land  to  commit  depredations.  It  would  seem  that  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  active  partisan  might  find  some  such  opportunity.3 
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CHAPTER  LI 
NICKOJACK 


FOR  there  is  no  question,  but  a  just  fear  of  an  imminent 
danger,  though  there  be  no  blow  given,  is  a  lawful  cause 
of  a  war.  Bacon’s  Essays,  XIX.  Of  Empire.1 

General  Robertson’s  Order  to  Major  Ore 

Nashville,  September  6th,  1794. 
Major  Ore:  The  object  of  your  command  is  to  defend  the 
District  of  Miro  against  a  large  party  of  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees  of  the  Lower  Towns  which  I  have  received  information 
is  about  to  invade  it  as  also  to  punish  in  an  exemplary  man¬ 
ner  such  Indians  as  have  committed  recent  depredation  in  the 
said  district. 

For  these  objects  you  will  march  with  the  men  under  your 
command  from  Brown’s  Blockhouse  on  the  8th  instant  and 
proceed  along  Taylor’s  Trace  toward  the  Tennessee  on  which, 
from  the  information  I  have  received,  you  are  momently  to 
expect  to  meet  a  large  party  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees  ad¬ 
vancing  to  invade  this  district  ;  and  if  you  do  not  meet  this 
party  before  you  arrive  at  the  Tennessee  you  will  pass  it  and 
destroy  the  Lower  Cherokee  towns  which  must  serve  as  a 
check  to  the  expected  invaders. 

Take  care  to  spare  women  and  children  and  to  treat  all 
prisoners  who  may  fall  into  your  hands  with  humanity  and 
thereby  teach  those  savages  to  spare  the  citizens  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  under  similar  circumstances. 

Should  you  in  your  march  discover  the  trails  of  Indians 
returning  from  the  commission  of  recent  depredations  on  the 
frontiers  which  can  generally  be  distinguished  by  the  horses 
stolen  being  shod,  you  are  to  give  pursuit  lo  such  parties 
even  to  the  towns  from  which  they  come  and  punish  them  for 
their  aggression  in  an  exemplary  manner  to  the  terror  of 
others  from  the  commission  of  similar  offenses. 

Provided  this  can  be  consistent  with  the  main  object  of  your 
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command  as  above  expressed  the  defense  of  the  District  of 
Miro  against  the  expected  party  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees. 

I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  your  patriotism  and  brav¬ 
ery  and  with  the  warmest  wishes  for  your  success  I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  James  Robertson,  b.g. 

A  very  little  attention  and  reflection  will  disclose  with  what 
consummate  care  and  circumspection  this  order  was  drawn. 
Of  necessity  it  had  a  double  aspect.  First,  a  clear,  concise 
military  command  for  the  immediate  attention  of  Major  Ore. 
That  was  largely  routine.  Oral  instructions  might  well  have 
sufficed  on  that  head.  But  the  second  aspect  was  by  far  the 
more  important  one  since  it  was  concerned  with  the  hereafter 
and  with  supreme  authority,  when  this  writing  should  be 
brought  for  review  to  the  attention  of  General  Washington 
in  his  capacity  of  President  of  the  United  States  and  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief.  Then  it  certainly  would  be  sharply  chal¬ 
lenged  and  criticized  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  its  author 
accused  of  insubordination  and  disobedience  of  orders  when 
he  directed  a  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  an  invasion 
of  the  Indian  country,  thereby  making  unauthorized  and  ag¬ 
gressive  war,  contrary  to  direct  and  repeated  orders  from  the 
government.  When  that  psychological  moment  should  arrive 
in  which  this  paper  would  be  called  for  by  the  President  and 
laid  before  him  the  paper  itself  would  then  be  the  only  wit¬ 
ness  present  to  testify  for  General  Robertson.  Theiefoic  it 
must  not  be  subject  to  demurrer  but  must  on  its  face  show, 
that  while  at  first  blush  this  expedition  might  be  apparently 
and  geographically  aggressive,  yet  in  truth,  in  substance  and 
in  fact  it  was  really  defensive  in  its  nature  and  charactei. 
All  this  must  appear  by  reading  the  order  without  any 
outside  help  or  explanation  but  from  the  bare  statement  of 
the  essential  and  fundamental  tacts  found  in  the  ordei  itself. 
Anything  like  a  studied  and  premeditated  aigument  made  in 
advance  of  any  accusation  would  have  spoiled  the  whole  effect ; 
since  the  wicked  fleeth  when  no  man  pursuetli. 

General  Robertson  pondered:  Would  President  Washington 
be  so  irritated  and  angry  as  to  make  a  hasty,  wrathful  and 
wrongful  decision;  or  was  his  great  reputation  for  cool,  calm 
and  deliberate  judgment  confidently  to  be  relied  on  and  his 
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justice  implicitly  trusted?  On  the  hazard  of  that  cast,  Gen¬ 
eral  Robertson  staked  his  all. 

This  order  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  man  of  large 
experience,  common  sense  and  native  ability.  It  capped  the 
climax  of  General  Robertson’s  career. 

There  are  times  and  occasions,  exigencies  and  crises  when 
an  officer  must  take  responsibilities  (especially  when  on  duty 
at  a  great  distance  with  no  modern  communication  with  head¬ 
quarters)  and  rely  for  his  vindication  on,  and  have  faith  in,  the 
good  sense  and  fair  play  of  his  superiors;  and  this  was  of 
them. 

Major  Ore’s  Official  Report  to  Governor  Blount 

Knoxville,  September  24,  1794. 

Sir:  On  the  7th  instant,  by  order  of  General  Robertson  of 
Miro  District,  I  marched  from  Nashville  with  550  mounted  in¬ 
fantry  under  my  command  and  pursued  the  trace  of  the  In¬ 
dians  who  had  committed  the  latest  murders  in  the  District 
of  Miro  and  of  the  party  that  captured  Peter  Turney’s  negro 
woman,  to  the  Tennessee.  I  crossed  it  on  the  night  ot  the  12th, 
about  four  miles  below  Nickojack  and  in  the  morning  of  the 
13th  destroyed  Nickojack  and  Running  Water,  towns  of  the 
Cherokees.  The  first  being  entirely  surrounded  and  attacked 
by  surprise  the  slaughter  was  great  but  cannot  be  accurately 
reported  as  many  were  killed  in  the  Tennessee.  Nineteen 
women  and  children  were  made  prisoners  at  this  town.  The 
Running  Water  town  being  only  four  miles  above  Nickojack 
notice  of  the  attack  upon  the  latter  reached  the  former  before 
the  troops  under  our  command;  and  resistance  was  made  to 
save  it  at  a  place  called  the  Narrows;  but  after  the  exchange 
of  a  few  rounds  tire  Indians  posted  at  that  place  gave  way 
and  the  town  was  burnt  without  further  opposition  with  all 
the  effects  found  therein  and  the  troops  under  my  command 
recrossed  the  Tennessee  the  same  day.  F rom  the  besd  judg¬ 
ment  that  could  be  formed  the  number  of  Indians  killed  m  the 
two  towns  must  have  been  upwards  of  fifty  and  the  loss  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  troops  under  my  command  was  one  lieutenant 

and  two  privates  wounded. 

The  Running  "Water  was  counted  the  largest  and  most  hos¬ 
tile  town  of  the  Cherokees.  Nickojack  was  not  less  hostile  hut 
inferior  in  point  of  numbers.  At  Nickojack  was  iound  two 
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fresh  scalps  which  had  lately  been  taken  at  Cumberland  and 
several  that  were  old  were  hanging  in  the  houses  of  the  war¬ 
riors  as  trophies  of  war;  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  powder 
and  lead  lately  arrived  there  from  the  Spanish  Government 
and  a  commission  for  the  Breath,  the  head  man  of  the  town, 
who  was  killed,  and  sundry  horses  and  other  articles  of  prop-* 
erty  were  found  both  at  Nickojack  and  Running  -Water  which 
were  known  by  one  or  other  of  the  militia  to  have  belonged 
to  different  people  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twelve  months. 

The  prisoners  taken  among  whom  was  the  wife  and  child 
of  Richard  Finnelson,  my  pilot,  informed  me  that  on  the  4th 
instant  sixty  Creeks  and  Lower  Cherokees  passed  the  Tennes¬ 
see  for  war  against  the  frontiers.  They  also  informed  that 
two  nights  before  the  destruction  of  Running  Water  a  scalp 
dance  had  been  held  in  it  over  the  scalps  lately  taken  from 
the  Cumberland  at  which  were  present  John  Watts,  the  Bloody 
Fellow,  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  Lower  Towns  at  which 
they  determined  to  continue  the  war  in  conjunction  with  the 
Creeks  with  more  activity  than  heretofore  against  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  United  States  and  to  erect  blockhouses  at  each  of 
the  Lower  Towns  for  their  defense  as  advised  by  the  Spanish 
Government. 

The  prisoners  also  informed  that  a  scalp  dance  was  to  be 
held  in  two  nights  at  Red-headed  Will’s  Town,  a  new  town 
about  thirty  miles  lower  down  the  Tennessee. 

The  troops  under  my  command  generally  behaved  well.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  your  Excellency’s  most  obedient,  hum¬ 
ble  servant.2 

Joseph  Brown,  now  22  years  of  age,  who  was  captured  by 
these  Indians  in  April,  1788,  and  held  by  them  as  a  slave  for 
nearly  a  year  3  was  one  of  the  guides  for  the  white  men  in 
this  Nickojack  Expedition.  While  held  as  a  prisoner  he 
learned  the  Cherokee  language  which  was  the  tongue  of  these 
Lower  Towns.  After  peace  Brown  conversed  with  a  Chief  at 
Tellico  Blockhouse  who  informed  him  that  their  loss  on  the 
occasion  of  the  destruction  of  Nickojack  and  Running  Water 
was  seventy  killed.4 

Brown  enquired  immediately  after  the  firing  of  some  of  his 
comrades  it  they  had  taken  any  prisoneis.  lie  was  conducted 
to  an  Indian  cabin  in  which  a  number  of  them  were  then  con- 
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fined.  When  he  came  to  the  door  he  was  at  once  recognized 
by  the  captives  who  appeared  to  be  horror  stricken,  remem¬ 
bering  no  doubt  that  they  had  murdered  his  father  some  six 
years  before  in  that  same  town.  At  length  one  of  them  (a 
squaw)  ventured  to  speak  to  him  reminding  Brown  that  his 
life  had  been  spared  by  them  and  importuning  him  now  to 
plead  in  their  behalf.  He  quieted  her  apprehensions  by  re¬ 
marking  that  these  were  white  people  who  did  not  kill  women 
and  children.  Her  answer  was ;  0,  that  is  good  news  for  the 
wretched !  0,  Co-tan-co-ney ! 5 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  was  a  squaw  and  she  was  being 
transported  down  the  river  in  a  canoe  along  with  other  pris¬ 
oners  to  the  crossing  place.  This  squaw  loosed  her  garments, 
sprang  head  foremost  into  the  river,  disengaging  her  self  art¬ 
fully  from  her  clothes,  leaving  them  floating  on  the  water. 
She  swam  with  great  agility  and  was  rapidly  making  her  es¬ 
cape.  Some  one  shouted — Shoot  her ;  shoot  her !  But  others 
admiring  her  energy,  her  activity  and  her  boldness,  replied: 
She  is  too  smart  to  kill.  The  more  merciful  counsels  prevailed 
and  they  allowed  the  heroine  to  escape. 

The  Lower  Town  Indians  had  supposed  their  villages  were 
inaccessible  and  were  reposing  in  security  up  to  the  moment 
when,  under  the  guidance  of  Brown,  the  riflemen  burst  in  upon 
them.  They  were  taken  completely  by  surprise.6 

Nickojack  and  Running  Water  towns  were  the  principal 
crossing  places  for  the  Creeks  in  their  war  incursions  over 
the  Tennessee  and  in  which  they,  with  the  warriors  of  Look¬ 
out  Mountain  and  Will’s  Town,  had  heartily  cooperated  for 
years  past  boasting  of  their  perfect  security  not  less  from 
their  situation  than  from  the  number  and  desperate  character 
of  their  warriors. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  September,  1794,  just 
three  weeks  and  three  davs  after  General  Wayne’s  victory 
over  the  Northern  Indians,  August  20,  1794,  at  the  battle  of 
Fallen  Timbers  near  the  present  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  Nickojack  expedition  re-crossed  the  river  on  the  same 
day  and  marched  for  the  Cumberland  settlements. 

As  they  marched  toward  home  and  camped  by  the  way  one 
soldier,  Lemon,  lost  his  life  in  a  very  strange  and  unusual 
manner.  In  his  sleep  he  climbed  a  tree  and  fell  mortally  bruis¬ 
ing  and  wounding  himself.7  Somnambulist. 
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CHAPTER  LII 

THE  AFTERMATH  OF  NICKOJACK 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Knox,  Secretary  of  War 

Knoxville,  September  22,  1794. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  am  informed  by  such  authority  as  may  be 
depended  upon  but  not  officially  that  a  detachment  of  the 
militia  of  Miro  District,  by  order  of  General  Robertson,  lately 
pursued  the  trail  of  a  party  of  Indians  to  the  Tennessee  near 
Nickojack  and  crossed  over  and  destroyed  the  towns  of  Nicko¬ 
jack  and  Running  Water,  killed  upwards  of  fifty  Indians  and 
carried  about  twenty  prisoners  to  Nashville.  I  expect  an  offi¬ 
cial  account  in  a  few  days  which  I  shall  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  forward  to  you.  In  the  meantime  I  assure  you 
that  if  General  Robertson  has  given  an  order  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  these  towns  he  was  not  warranted  in  so  doing  by  any 
order  from  me. 

Governor  Blount  to  the  Secretary  of  War 

Knoxville,  October  2nd,  1794. 

Sir:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  report  of  Major  Ore  of  the 
destruction  of  Running  Water  and  Nickojack,  two  of  the  most 
hostile  of  the  Lower  Cherokee  towns;  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
General  Robertson  respecting  his  order  for  that  purpose  to 
Major  Ore;  and  of  my  order  to  General  Robertson  of  the  14th 
of  June.  It  will  be  observed  by  my  letter  of  yesterday’s  date 
to  General  Robertson  that  he  has  not  yet  informed  me  that  he 
did  give  the  order  for  the  destruction  of  these  two  towns  but 
I  have  no  doubt  but  he  did;  and  I  am  informed  by  other  peo¬ 
ple  that  his  reasons  for  so  doing  were,  that  he  had  received 
information  from  the  Chickasaws  that  a  large  party  of  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  were  at  the  time  he  gave  the  order,  daily  ex¬ 
pected  to  invade  the  Miro  District. 

My  order  of  the  14th  of  June  the  last  I  had  given  him  as  to 
the  protection  of  Miro  District,  is  enclosed,  to  show  that  no 
order  of  mine  sanctioned  the  measure.  While  Major  Ore  was 
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out  against  the  Lower  Towns  the  Indians  continued  their 
depredations  against  the  District  of  Miro.  On  the  night  of 
the  14th  of  September  the  Indians  pulled  up  a  part  of  the 
stockade  of  Morgan’s  Station  and  took  out  a  valuable  gelding 
tied  to  his  dwelling  house.  The  16th  of  the  same  month  a 
woman  on  Red  River  near  Major  Sharp’s  was  killed  by  the 
Indians.  The  same  day  a  party  of  Indians  fired  upon  five 
men  near  Mr.  Andrew  Jackson’s  on  the  south  side  of  Cum¬ 
berland  River ;  killed  one  man  and  wounded  two ;  among  the 
latter  is  Mr.  John  Bosley.  The  same  party  burned  the  houses 
of  John  Donelson  and  the  Widow  Hayes.  From  the  nearness 
of  the  time  and  the  distance  of  situation  within  which  the 
above  injuries  were  committed  there  must  have  been  three 
parties  of  Indians. 

The  Hanging  Maw  and  his  party  on  the  Tennessee  discover 
no  displeasure  at  the  destruction  of  the  Lower  Towns  but  on 
the  contrary  the  Maw  declares  publicly  that  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  are  his  enemies  and  that  he  shall  view  the  Low¬ 
er  Towns  as  other  enemies  of  the  United  States,  if  they  are  so, 
and  it  should  appear  as  if  the  lower  towns  did  not  consider 
him  as  their  friend:  for  they  have  given  him  no  information 
of  the  destruction  of  Running  Water  and  Nickojack. 

A  few  days  past  arrived  here  a  Miss  Alice  Thompson  and 
Mrs.  Caff  ray  of  the  vicinity  of  Nashville  from  a  captivity  of 
upwards  of  two  years  with  the  Creeks.  The  former  shortly 
after  her  arrival  was  purchased  from  her  captors  by  a  white 
trader  of  the  name  of  Riley,  for  eight  hundred  weight  of 
dressed  deer  leather,  equal  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars 
and  sixty-six  and  two-tliirds  cents,  and  well  treated.  The  lat¬ 
ter  remained  in  the  hands  ot  her  captors  as  a  slave;  hoeing 
corn  and  beating  meal,  was  repeatedly  scratched  with  gar- 
teeth  as  a  punishment  for  what  they  called  offenses ;  the  marks 
of  which  remain  upon  her  back  and  other  parts  of  her  body ; 
and  when  she  was  released  was  under  the  painful  necessity  of 
leaving  her  child  which  was  captured  with  her,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Creeks. 

These  women  report  to  me  that  notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
peated  assurances  Mr.  Seagrove  has  given  of  the  peaceful 
disposition  of  the  Creeks  and  notwithstanding  his  actual  pres¬ 
ence  for  many  months  in  the  nation  that  he  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  but  a  few  of  the  prisoners.  They  particularly  mentioned 
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besides  Mrs.  Caff  ray’s  child;  several  other  persons  taken 
from  this  country  and  not  delivered  up  but  yet  remain  in  a 
state  of  captivity  and  slavery;  namely  Miss  Wilson,  taken 
from  Zeigler’s  station  in  the  summer  of  1792,  when  nearly 
thirty  persons  were  killed  or  taken  by  the  Indians  as  hereto¬ 
fore  reported  to  you ;  and  young  Mayfield  and  young  Brown, 
whose  mothers  live  near  Nashville  and  were  captured  prior 
to  the  treaty  of  New  York.  These  they  mention  as  having 
seen  and  conversed  with  and  sundry  others  who  they  did  not 
see,  taken  from  this  country  and  other  parts  of  the  frontiers. 
Miss  Thompson  also  reports  that  young  Alexander  Cavet, 
who  was  captured  within  eight  miles  of  this  place  in  1793  at 
the  time  of  his  father  and  every  other  of  the  family  was  mas¬ 
sacred,  was  killed  by  a  Creek  warrior  by  the  stroke  of  a  toma¬ 
hawk  three  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  nation.  Upon  ques¬ 
tioning  this  lady  as  to  the  number  of  scalps  brought  in  to 
the  Creek  Nation  during  her  captivity  she  answered  she  could 
not  give  the  number  accurately  but  that  she  well  recollected 
that  warriors  returning  from  the  Cumberland  once  reported 
nine  and  that  a  war  dance  was  held  generally  in  consequence 
thereof  through  the  upper  Creeks  and  that  she  frequently  saw 
or  heard  of  a  less  number,  as  from  one  to  three,  brought  in  at  a 
time. 

Only  two  wagonloads  of  Chickasaw  goods  are  yet  arrived 
but  the  rest  shortly  expected. 

Dr.  James  White  of  Miro  District,  the  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  this  Territory,  will  deliver  to  you  this  letter.  He 
has  it  in  command  from  his  constituents  to  state  to  you  and 
Congress  their  many  sufferings  by  the  hands  of  the  Creeks  and 
Lower  Cherokees.1 


General  Robertson  to  Governor  Blount 

Nashville,  October  8th,  1794. 

Sir:  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Excellency’s 
letter  of  the  2nd  inst.  Enclosed  you  have  a  copy  of  my  order 
to  Major  Ore  of  the  6th  of  September;  my  reasons  for  giving 
it  were :  that  I  had  received  two  expresses  from  the  Chick- 
asaws ;  one  by  Thomas  Brown  a  man  of  as  much  veracity  as 
any  in  the  nation ;  the  other  by  a  common  runner  giving  in¬ 
formation  that  a  large  body  of  Creeks  and  Cherokees  of  the 
Lower  Towns  were  embodying  with  a  determination  to  in- 
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vade  the  District  of  Miro ;  and  not  doubting  my  information, 
I  conceived,  if  Major  Ore  did  not  meet  this  invading  army  of 
Creeks  and  Cherokees  as  I  expected,  that  it  could  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  otherwise  than  defensive  to  strike  the  first  blow  on 
the  Lower  Towns  and  thereby  check  them  in  their  advance; 
nor  could  I  suppose  that  pursuing  of  parties  of  Indians  who 
had  recently  committed  murders  and  thefts  to  the  towns 
from  whence  they  came  and  there  striking  them,  could  be 
considered  an  offensive  measure  unauthorized  by  the  usage 
of  nations  in  such  cases.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  add  as  a 
justification,  the  long  repeated  and  I  might  say,  almost  daily 
sufferings  of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Miro  by  the  hands 
of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  of  the  Lower  Towns.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  towns  by  Major  Ore  was  on  the  13th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  On  the  12th  in  Tennessee  County  Miss  Roberts  was 
killed  on  Red  River,  forty  miles  below  Nashville;  and  on  the 
14th  Thomas  Reasons  and  wife  wTere  killed  and  their  house 
plundered  near  the  same  place  by  Indians.  On  the  16tli  in 
Davidson  County,  twelve  miles  above  Nashville,  another  party 

killed - Chambers,  wounded  John  Bosley  and  Joseph 

Davis,  burned  John  Donelson’s  station  and  carried  off  some 
of  the  horses;  in  Sumner  County  on  the  same  day  a  third 
party  killed  a  woman  on  Red  River  near  Major  Sharp’s,  about 
forty  miles  northwest  of  Nashville  and  carried  off  several 
horses.  This  proves  that  three  separate  and  distinct  parties 
of  Indians  were  out  for  war  against  the  District  of  Miro  be¬ 
fore  the  march  of  Major  Ore  from  Nashville. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  R.  I.  Waters,  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  residing  at  New  Madrid,  to  John 
Easten,  his  factor  in  Tennessee  County,  strongly  supporting 
the  information  the  Chickasaws  had  given  of  the  intended  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Creeks. 

And  is  not  the  old  Maw’s  information  to  yourself,  in  the  latter 
part  of  August,  to  the  same  purport?  [Bold  type  due  to  the 
present  writer.]  And  to  him  and  his  friendly  party  are  the 
people  of  this  country  indebted  for  their  not  invading  as  they 
intended. 

If  I  have  erred  I  shall  ever  regret  it;  to  be  a  good  citizen, 
obedient  to  the  law,  is  my  greatest  pride ;  and  to  execute  the 
duties  of  the  commission  with  which  the  President  has  pleased 
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to  honor  me  in  such  manner  as  to  meet  his  approbation  and 
that  of  my  superiors  in  rank  has  ever  been  my  most  fervent 
wish. 

Previous  to  the  march  of  Major  Ore  from  Nashville,  Col¬ 
onel  Whitley,  with  about  one  hundred  men  arrived  there  from 
Kentucky  saying  they  had  followed  a  party  of  Indians  who 
had  committed  depredations  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  that 
country ;  that  in  the  pursuit  they  had  had  a  man  killed  by  the 
Indians  and  several  horses  taken  and  that  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  pursue  to  the  Lower  Towns.  They  were  attached 
to  Major  Ore’s  command  which  augmented  the  number  to 
upwards  of  550  men. 

I  should  be  happy  if  my  apprehensions  of  a  Creek  inva¬ 
sion  were  removed  but  they  are  not:  for  Billy  Colbert  and 
other  Chickasaws  informed  me  that  they  yet  threaten  Miro 
District;  not  in  so  large  numbers  but  in  small  detached  par¬ 
ties  which  are  equally  dangerous  as  there  is  no  possibility  of 
guarding  against  a  number  of  small  parties  invading  the  fron¬ 
tiers  at  different  places  at  the  same  time. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  John  Watts;  and  from  my 
experience  in  Indian  affairs  I  have  hopes  that  from  the  scourg¬ 
ing  Major  Ore  has  given  the  Lower  Cherokees  we  shall  re¬ 
ceive  less  injury  from  them  than  heretofore. 

I  also  enclose  you  Major  Doyle’s  letter  from  Fort  Massac 
to  me  in  consequence  of  which  I  ordered  to  his  relief  an  en¬ 
sign,  sargeant,  corporal  and  eighteen  privates,  mounted  in¬ 
fantry.2 

Extracts  from  a  Letter  from  Secretary  of  War  to  Governor 
v  Blount 

War  Department,  December  29tli,  1794. 

Sir:  Your  several  favors  of  October  24th  and  the  3rd,  10th, 
16th,  18th,  22nd,  and  28th  November  have  been  received  and 
submitted  to  the  President  and  such  of  them  as  were  deemed 
necessary  were  before  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  my  absence  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  receipt  of  your  preceding  letters. 

The  destruction  of  the  Lower  Cherokee  Towns  stands  upon 
its  own  footing ;  that  it  was  not  authorized  is  certain ;  and  from 
information  from  the  frontiers  of  South  Carolina  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  greatest  portion  of  the  victims  were  women  and 
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children;  your  information  is  requested  upon  this  point.  The 
subject  of  the  Southwestern  frontiers  is  before  Congress. 
Whatever  they  direct  will  be  executed  by  the  Executive. 

The  principle  adopted  by  the  President  not  to  authorize  or 
direct  extensive  expenditures  has  been  so  frequently  brought 
to  your  view  that  nothing  further  can  be  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  But  as  the  District  of  Miro  appears  to  be  in  a  suffering 
condition  and  as  the  proceedings  of  Congress  upon  that  point 
may  not  be  speedily  determined  and  as  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  afford  protection  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  his  power  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  afford  said 
District  and  to  the  other  parts  of  your  government  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  United  States  all  reasonable  defensive  protection 
in  such  manner  as  to  your  judgment  shall  appear  best,  to  blend 
efficiency  and  economy  together. 

Ideas  have  been  held  up  by  you  of  offensive  operations 
against  the  Creeks.  Information  is  requested  upon  the  man¬ 
ner  and  details  of  such  an  expedition;  its  object,  distance  and 
an  estimate  of  the  expense. 

It  has  been  conceived  that  all  attempts  to  preserve  peace, 
short  of  the  following  arrangement,  will  be  abortive;  and  I 
have  accordingly  submitted  my  opinion  thereon  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  viz: 

First.  That  a  line  of  military  posts  at  such  distances  as 
shall  be  directed  be  established  upon  the  frontiers  within  the 


Indian  boundary  and  out  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  any 
State,  provided  consent  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  from 
the  Indian  tribes;  that  these  posts  be  garrisoned  with  regular 
troops  under  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

Secondly.  That  if  any  murder  or  theft  be  committed  upon 
any  of  the  white  inhabitants  by  an  Indian  known  to  belong  to 
any  Indian  nation  or  tribe  such  nation  or  tribe  shall  be  bound 
to  deliver  them  or  him  up  to  the  nearest  military  post  in  order 
to  be  tried  and  punished  by  court  martial  or  in  failure  thereof 
the  United  States  to  take  satisfaction  upon  the  nearest  Indian 
town  belonging  to  such  nation  or  tribe. 

That  if  to  this  arrangement  the  expense  should  be  objected 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  President  of  the  bunted  States, 
in  pursuance  of  the  law,  has  authorized  both  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  and  yourself  to  establish  a  defensive  protection  vhich 
amounted  to  a  large  sum  annually.  The  posts  theiefoie  ic- 
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quiring  garrisons  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officers  and  privates  for  the  whole  Southern  frontier 
from  the  St.  Mary’s  to  the  Ohio  would  probably  be  adequate 
to  this  object.  *  *  *3 

John  Watts 

The  name  of  this  Chief  of  the  Lower  Cherokees  whose  towns 
were  on  the  Tennessee  River  below  Chattanooga  would  indi- 
•  cate  that  he  was  a  half-breed  but  the  writer  has  found  no 
statement  to  that  effect.  However  in  the  document  quoted 
from  hereinbefore  headed:  James  Carey’s  Information  to 
Gov.  Blount,  March  30,  1793,  Question  and  Answer,  10,  where 
the  Governor  inquires  as  to  what  Indians  committed  certain 
murders  near  Dripping  Spring,  Carey  answers:  Yes  Double 
Head  and  Bob  Benge  the  Bed  Headed  half-breed  nephew  of 
Watts  and  other  Cherokees. 

Which  certainly  proves  there  was  white  blood  in  some  of 
Watts’  family  connections.4 

He  was  more  intelligent  than  the  average  Indian.  Gov. 
Blount  characterizes  him  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
April  9th,  1793: 

Blount  to  Secretary  of  War 

The  expenses  of  this  conference  amounted  to  $100.33  owing 
principally  to  the  quantity  and  price  of  whiskey  of  which  I 
considered  it  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  be  as  lib¬ 
eral  as  Watts  and  his  party  were  thirsty.  He  appeared  truly 
friendly  and  with  his  usual  cleverness  and  is  unquestionably 
the  most  leading  character  of  his  nation.5  McKee,  an  Indian 
Agent,  wrote  of  him:  He  (Watts)  appeared  with  his  usual 
good  nature  except  being  displeased  at  my  refusing  to  take 
his  advice  to  return.6 

In  a  letter  to  General  Robertson  August  6,  1794,  the  month 
just  preceding  Nickojack,  Gov.  Blount  quoted  John  Watts  as 
having  remarked  to  the  Middle  Striker,  another  Chief,  that 
he  had  been  a  great  ways  and  seen  many  people  but  had  heard 
nothing  good  for  the  Cherokees. 

They  were  his  own  people. 

The  remark  is  ambiguous  for  it  may  mean  either:  nothing 
good  of  the  Cherokees  or  it  may  mean  no  good  news  for  the 
Cherokees.7 
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All  observers  have  recorded  that  the  Indian  mind  was  ever 
fickle,  inconsistent  and  changeable  as  the  wind  which  blow- 
eth  where  it  listeth. 

On  May  25,  1792,  it  will  be  remembered,  Governor  Blount 
made  an  official  visit  to  the  Cherokees  in  the  supposed  in¬ 
terests  of  peace  and  good  understanding.  He  was  received 
and  entertained  with  much  Indian  ceremony,  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  the  Governor  wrote  next  day  to  General  Rob¬ 
ertson  : 

I  rejoice  in  my  visit  to  Coyatee.8 

The  Governor  was  completely  taken  in.  Watts  was  one  of 
his  hosts  on  that  occasion. 

But  the  very  next  day  after  Blount’s  reception,  according 
to  Carey,  an  interpreter  for  the  United  States  residing  with 
the  Cherokees,  John  Watts  received  a  letter  written  on  behalf 
of  the  Spanish  Governor,  O’Neal,  inviting  Watts  to  come  to 
Pensacola  with  ten  pack  horses  to  receive  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  to  be  used  against  the  Americans.  This  invitation 
Watts  and  others  promptly  accepted.9 

Therefore  General  Robertson,  knowing  well  the  Red  Man’s 
psychology,  made  haste  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  double  victo¬ 
ries  of  Fallen  Timbers  in  the  North  and  the  destruction  of 
Nickojack  and  Running  Water  in  the  South  while  their  im-  j 

pressions  were  yet  fresh  and  before  the  Indians  had  had  time 
to  recover  from  the  twofold  shock.  He  misses  everything  ; 

who  misses  the  right  moment,  says  a  proverb  of  diplomacy,  j 

and  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  Indians  General  Robertson  j 

was  the  best  diplomat  of  the  white  race.  Within  a  week  after 
Nickojack,  probably  within  two  days  after  the  return  of  the 
troops,  he  opened  up  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  Lower 
Cherokees  by  the  following  letter :  sent  by  the  hand  of  an  In¬ 
dian  woman,  one  of  the  Nickojack  prisoners,  released  and 
given  a  horse  for  that  purpose.  On  her  way  home  she  was 
chased  by  some  white  men  which  caused  her  to  dismount  and  j 

take  to  the  cane  but  she  safely  carried  the  letter  to  her  tribe,  j 

the  Cherokees. 

General  Robertson  to  John  Watts,  Chief  of  the  Lower  Cherokees 

Nashville,  20th  September,  1794.  j 

Old  Friend :  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  talk  as  you  did  in  old  j 

times,  that  peace  is  good;  this  I  hear  from  your  people  (pris- 
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oners).  They  say  that  Nickojack  and  Running  Water  were 
just  listening  to  good  talks;  but  that  we  did  not  know;  for  our 
people  were  killed  every  day ;  the  trails  came  and  went  towards 
those  towns;  and  one  thing  we  do  know,  we  found  property 
that  was  taken  from  our  people  when  killed  and  letters  that 
people  had  when  they  were  killed  on  the  Kentucky  road;  so 
those  towns  cannot  plead  innocence ;  and  we  have  long  known 
them  to  be  our  enemies ;  but  if  they  are  about  to  be  good  we  are 
sorry  we  did  not  know  it  in  time ;  but  what  is  past  cannot  be 
recalled:  so  if  friendship  is  to  be  between  us  we  must  take 
care  on  both  sides  for  the  future.  We  will  not  listen  to  half 
way  peace ;  that  we  are  tired  of ;  our  ears  are  shut  to  such 
talks;  but  our  eyes  are  open  and  if  we  see  no  white  people 
killed  we  shall  not  kill  or  distress  the  Cherokees.  Our  people 
were  strong  enough  to  have  gone  to  Lookout  Mountain  or 
Will’s  town;  but  they  heard  Dick  Justice  was  head  of  Look¬ 
out  Mountain  and  he  is  known  to  be  a  good  man;  and  that  the 
Middle  Striker  did  live  at  Will’s  town  and  you  were  giving 
good  talks;  so  they  returned  to  see  if  enemies  came  again 
from  that  way  and  if  they  do  our  people  will  soon  return  their 
visit.  This  I  do  not  tell  you  as  a  threat  but  you  may  depend 
upon  the  truth  of  it ;  so  let  your  people  not  blame  us  for  the 
future  if  the  innocent  should  suffer  with  the  guilty:  for  when 
our  people  go  to  the  towns  they  cannot  distinguish  the  inno¬ 
cent  from  the  guilty;  so  it  will  lay  on  your  head  men  to  send 
a  flag  which  can  at  all  times  come  safe  and  let  us  know  who 
are  enemies;  so  that  the  innocent  can  be  spared. 

We  have  borne  with  your  injuries  a  long  time ;  but  you  will 
find  our  people  are  dreadful  when  forced  to  arms  as  they  are 
peaceable  when  you  do  no  injury  to  them.  There  are  so  many 
of  them  who  have  seen  their  near  relations  lying  cut  to  pieces 
by  your  people  that  when  they  find  their  enemies  they  will 
have  no  mercy  on  them.  Your  nation  sent  men  to  make  a 
treaty  with  the  President  and  in  the  meantime  while  they 
were  talking  you  killed  his  people.  These  are  the  talks  we 
are  done  listening  to.  I  do  not  hear  one  of  you  talk  of  punish¬ 
ing  those  that  murdered  the  people  in  the  boats  taken  this 
summer;  neither  have  I  heard  of  your  sending  in  the  negroes; 
but  it  is  well  to  say  no  more ;  we  want  peace  and  love  it  and 
if  you  do  the  same  take  steps  to  bring  it  about.  Do  not  let  the 
Creeks  pass  through  your  country  to  war  against  us.  There 
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is  a  new  town  settling  below ;  if  that  is  to  flourish,  let  them 
be  peaceable  or  their  towns  will  be  spoiled.  We  have  got 
seventeen  of  your  people  prisoners  who  will  be  well  treated 
till  we  hear  from  you.  Our  people  will  not  go  to  war  against 
your  towns  any  more  if  you  will  come  in  and  make  peace.  We 
shall  wait  long  enough  for  you  to  come  with  a  flag;  but  if  you 
do  not  come  our  people  will  be  sure  to  come  again  to  war; 
and  we  have  men  enough  to  fight  and  destroy  you  all  and  burn 
your  towns. 

Four  of  your  prisoners  are  taken  to  Kentucky  by  some  of 
their  men  who  went  with  us  to  war  and  they  will  keep  them  till 
you  send  in  four  negroes  you  have  taken  from  General  Logan 
who  lives  in  that  country  and  will  come  after  his  negroes  if 
peace  is  not  soon  made.  The  prisoners  we  have  will  be  re¬ 
turned  if  you  will  come  in  with  a  flag  and  good  assurances  of  a 
peace  and  bring  in  a  girl  you  took  prisoner  and  killed  her 
father  and  mother  on  the  Tennessee  on  their  way  to  the  Chick¬ 
asaw  Nation,  whose  name  was  Collins;  when  I  say  you  I 


mean  your  nation. 

I  am  your  old  friend, 

James  Robertson.10 

By  this  letter  to  John  Watts,  General  Robertson  took  the 
responsibility  of  opening  negotiations  for  peace  just  as  he  had 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  war  in  ordering  out  the  Nicko- 
jack  expedition. 

It  is  a  self-evident  principle  of  justice  and  equity;  that  he 
who  bears  the  burden  ought  also  to  take  the  benefit,  but  Gov¬ 
ernor  Blount  would  not  have  it  so.  He  was  unwilling  that 
General  Robertson  should  take  and  have  the  credit  and  the 
benefit  of  making  the  peace  that  resulted  directly  and  proxi- 
mately  from  the  Nickojack  victory,  although  he  tried  to  place 
the  stigma  of  insubordination  upon  him  for  that  successtul 
enterprise ;  mid  lie  promptly  toolc  tlie  pence  business  tiling 
from  General  Robertson  and  into  liis  own  superior  grasp. 
Governor  Blount  was  first,  last  and  always  tlie  shrewd  and 
calculating  politician. 

An  able  and  successful  King  must  be  a  past  master  and 
post  graduate  in  practical  politics  and  it  was  part  of  the  King¬ 
craft  of  Louis  XIV  of  France  (sometimes  called  the  Grand 
Monarch)  to  appear  on  the  field  whenever  it  seemed  probable 

that  the  French  generals  and  the  French  army  were  about  to 
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achieve  a  notable  military  success,  that  their  triumph  and 
their  glory  might  by  the  people  be  attributed  in  large  measure 
to  the  presence  of  the  King.  So  here ;  although  Blount  repri¬ 
manded  General  Robertson  most  harshly,  severely  and  un¬ 
justly  for  ordering  the  Nickojack  expedition  yet  he  made  haste 
to  snatch  the  resulting  laurels  of  peace  and  to  place  them  on 
his  own  brow,  though  by  every  rule  of  right  and  justice  they 
belonged  to  General  Robertson.  He  had  planned  action  and  he 
had  dared  to  act.  He  had  risked  his  all. 

At  a  conference  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  November,  1794, 
at  the  Tellico  Blockhouse  (on  the  North  bank  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see)  between  William  Blount,  Governor,  in  and  over  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  United  States  of  America,  South  of  the  River 
Ohio  and  Colonel  John  Watts  of  Will’s  Town  one  of  the 
Lower  Cherokee  towns,  Scolacutta,  or  the  Hanging  Maw,  and 
other  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  at  which  were  present 
about  four  hundred  warriors  and  several  citizens  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  namely,  Colonel  Alisha  Thomas,  Major  Sevier, 
Major  David  Craig,  Ensign  Samuel  R.  Davidson  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  troops  commanding  at  the  post,  and  others. 

James  Carey,  Interpreter 

Governor  Blount  (addressing  himself  to  Colonel  Watts) : 
Upon  being  informed  by  Mr.  McKee  that  you  were  here  and 
wished  to  see  me  about  the  affairs  of  your  Nation  I  hastened 
to  meet  you.  I  am  happy  in  this  interview  because  your  pres¬ 
ence  here  is  an  evidence  of  the  wish  of  the  Lower  Towns  for 
peace,  whose  principal  chief  I  have  ever  considered  you  and 
in  Scolacutta  I  behold  the  true  head  of  the  whole  nation. 

Having  opened  the  conference  I  shall  sit  down  and  first  ex¬ 
pect  the  Talk  of  Colonel  Watts. 

Colonel  Watts:  This  meeting  appears  to  be  ordered  by  the 
Great  Spirit  and  affords  me  great  pleasure.  Here  is  Scola¬ 
cutta.  He  is  old  enough  to  be  my  father  and  from  my  infancy 
he  was  a  great  man  and  is  now  the  great  chief  oi  the  Nation. 
In  the  Spring  of  the  year  he  sent  a  talk  to  the  Lower  Towns 
telling  them  that  the  Upper  Towns  had  taken  the  United 
States  by  the  hand  with  the  determination  to  hold  them  fast 
during  fife  and  inviting  the  Lower  Towns  to  do  the  same. 
With  tears  in  my  eyes  have  I  thought  of  this  Talk  and  beheld 
the  folly  of  the  Lower  Towns  who  at  first  refused  to  hear  it. 
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But  just  before  the  destruction  of  Running  Water  and  Nick- 
ojack  by  Major  Ore  I  went  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Lookout 
Mountain  Town  and  exerted  myself  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  and  I  verily  believed  those  towns  had  heard  my  Talks 
and  were  determined  to  be  at  peace  with  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  say  that  Running  Water  and  Nickojack  did  not  de¬ 
serve  this  chastisement  they  received;  nevertheless  it  so  ex¬ 
asperated  those  who  escaped  from  the  ruins  that  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  silent  for  a  time  myself ;  but  The  Glass  went  to  the 
Running  Water  people  and  they  told  The  Glass  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  injury  they  had  sustained  they  had  not  forgot 
his  (Watts)  good  Talks  but  still  held  them  fast  and  desired 
him  to  take  measures  for  the  recovery  of  their  prisoners. 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  me  by  The  Glass  I  had 
my  doubts  and  would  not  act  upon  it  for  they  had  told  me  so 
many  lies  I  was  afraid  to  trust  them.  I  then  sent  the  Bloody 
Fellow  to  the  Running  Water  and  he  returned  with  the  same 
report  which  induced  me  to  come  forward  to  you.  Knowing 
you  were  the  man  the  United  States  had  authorized  to  trans¬ 
act  such  business  I  deliver  this:  (presenting  a  string  of  white 
beads)  as  a  true  Talk  and  a  public  Talk  from  the  Lower  Towns 
to  you.  Scolacutta,  the  head  of  the  Nation,  is  sitting  by  me; 
the  Lower  Towns  instructed  me  to  request  him  not  to  throw 
them  away  but  to  come  with  me  to  you  to  present  this  Talk  in 
their  behalf. 

By  a  prisoner  taken  by  Major  Ore  and  sent  back  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Robertson  I  received  a  letter  from  him  requiring  me  to 
deliver  up  a  white  prisoner  and  a  certain  number  of  negroes 
and  that  the  prisoners  taken  by  Major  Ore  should  all  be  re¬ 
stored  to  their  Nation.  In  this  letter  the  General  invited  me 
to  come  in  to  him  with  a  flag ;  but  as  the  woman  was  pursued 
by  some  bad  white  people  and  obliged  to  quit  her  horse  and 
save  herself  in  the  cane,  although  I  know  the  General  to  be 
a  good  man,  I  thought  it  imprudent  to  go  to  him;  besides  I 
know  that  an  exchange  of  prisoners  could  only  be  negotiated 
with  you.  As  to  prisoners  in  my  town  (Will’s  Town)  there 
are  none  and  when  the  people  of  my  town  once  took  a  man  of 
great  worth  (Captain  Ilandly)  they  restored  him  without 
price. 

Scolacutta  or  the  Hanging  Maw:  I  too  have  had  a  Talk  from 
the  Lower  Towns.  They  were  once  my  people  but  not  now; 
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yet  I  cannot  but  think  much  about  the  Talk  I  have  now  re¬ 
ceived  by  Watts. 

Before  anything  happened  to  those  Towns  I  had  sent  them 
many  peace  Talks  which  they  would  not  hear ;  but  now  since 
the  attack  made  upon  them  by  Major  Ore  they  send  to  me 
to  make  peace  for  them  in  conjunction  with  Watts.  I  am  the 
head  man  of  my  Nation  as  Governor  Blount  is  of  the  white 
people ;  it  was  not  the  fault  of  either,  that  those  Towns  were 
destroyed  but  their  own  conduct  brought  destruction  upon 
them.  '  The  trail  of  the  murderers  and  thieves  was  followed 
to  those  Towns.  Nevertheless  I  cannot  neglect  the  request 
they  have  made  to  me  to  make  peace  for  them  as  I  hope  they 
have  seen  their  folly  and  will  desist  from  murdering  and  rob¬ 
bing  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  live  in  peace.  I  shall 
then  hope  to  live  much  longer;  for  their  bad  conduct  drew 
the  white  people  on  to  me  who  injured  me  nearly  to  death. 
This  Talk  I  declare  on  the  part  of  the  Lower  Towns  and  if 
they  do  not  now  desist  from  war  and  live  at  peace  I  will  give 
them  up  to  the  United  States  to  deal  with  as  they  judge 
proper. 

All  last  winter  I  was  compelled  to  live  in  the  woods  by  the 
bad  conduct  of  my  people  drawing  Avar  upon  me.  .  In  the 
Spring  of  the  year  a  communication  was  opened  with  you. 
You  iiwited  me  to  meet  your  deputy,  John  McKee,  in  nine 
days,  Avhich  I  did.  John  McKee  assured  me  of  the  peaceful 
disposition  of  the  United  States  and  told  me  and  my  party  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  fields ;  this  I  did  also.  I  could  hear 
from  several  parts  of  the  Nation  threats  against  my  life  to  be 
effected  by  killing  the  whites  in  my  neighborhood  and  thereby 
draAV  them  on  me  and  my  friendly  party.  I  then  solicited  that 
this  blockhouse  or  fort  should  be  erected  as  serving  to  protect 
me  and  my  friendly  party  as  well  as  the  frontier  inhabitants 
and  open  a  communication  between  the  white  and  red  people. 
I  still  heard  murmurings  from  several  parts  of  my  Nation 
Avith  threats  that  they  Avould  have  no  intercourse  Avith  it  or 
Avith  John  McKee ;  but  I  now  see  standing  around  me  many 
of  those  very  people  who  are  glad  to  come  to  it  and  be  in 
friendship  with  John  McKee  and  at  peace  Avitli  the  United 
States.  They  need  not  find  fault  with  John  McKee.  I  have 
found  him  to  be  an  honest  man  and  proper  for  his  appoint¬ 
ment  and  never  heard  anything  from  him  but  the  truth. 
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November  8th. 

Governor  Blount:  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  receive  from 
you  the  information  that  the  Lower  Clierokees  wish  peace 
with  the  United  States.  *  *  * 

By  saying  the  Lower  Towns  requested  you  to  take  measures 
for  the  recovery  of  the  prisoners  I  understand  that  they  wish 
an  exchange  of  prisoners ;  to  this  I  agree  and  propose  that  a 
general  exchange  of  prisoners  shall  take  place  at  this  post  on 
the  18th  of  December.  All  Negroes  in  your  hands,  whether 
captured  or  absconded  from  their  masters,  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  prisoners  in  your  hands  and  are  to  be  delivered 

up.  *  *  * 

It  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  your  Nation  that  I  should 
speak  plainly  to  you  about  the  Creeks  by  whose  hands  you  are 
sensible  the  frontier  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  bled  at 
every  pore;  they  are  without  the  pretext  for  such  conduct 
that  these  people  have  taken  their  lands ;  for  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  in  the  divison  of  the  lands  among  the  red  people  that 
the  ridge  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Mobile  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  bounds  them  on  the  North;  then  they  pass  quite 
through  the  Cherokees  or  Chickasaw  lands  to  arrive  at  our 
frontiers  and  there  kill  our  men  at  the  plough  or  our  women 


and  children  in  their  houses. 

If  you  would  secure  a  continuance  of  peace  with  the  United 
States  it  will  be  a  duty  you  owe  to  yourselves  as  well  as  to 
the  United  States  not  to  permit  the  Creeks  to  pass  through 
your  country;  or  if  any  should  slip  through  and  your  people 
should  discover  them  on  their  return  with  hair  or  horses  to 
seize  them  and  bring  them  to  this  place  as  the  Upper  Towns 
served  one  last  summer. 

I  have  now  to  tell  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  general  will 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  Creeks  which  is;,  it 
they  do  not  immediately  desist  from  murdering  the  frontier 
citizens  and  also  cease  to  rob  them  of  their  property  that  next 
Spring  or  Summer  they  will  see  a  strong  and  powerful  arm} 
in  their  country  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Chickasaw  .Na¬ 
tion  and  part  of  the  Choctaws  are  great  friends  of  the  United 
States  and  the  enemies  of  the  Creeks  and  it  is  recently  proved 
that  the  upper  part  of  your  Nation  are  determined  no  longei 
to  submit  to  their  insolence  and  injuries.  You  are  at  hbei  1} 
to  tell  the  Creeks  what  I  say,  not  so  much  as  a  threat  but  as 
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information  to  them  to  enable  them  to  judge  how  best  to  seek 
their  happiness. 

Colonel  Watts:  *  *  *  What  you  say  about  the  boundary  of 
the  Creek  land  is  right  but  they  are  a  great  and  powerful  Na¬ 
tion  and  the  Cherokees  are  but  few  and  cannot  prevent  their 
passing  through  their  lands  when  they  please  to  war.  And  on 
their  passage  they  kill  our  hogs  and  cattle  and  steal  our  horses 
which  we  dare  not  resent. 

The  Upper  Cherokees  were  right  in  seizing  one  last  Summer 
and  delivering  him  up  to  you  and  in  killing  two  others.  They 
live  far  from  the  Creek  country  and  have  the  white  people  to 
support  them  but  the  lower  towns  are  but  few,  live  near  the 
Creeks  and  too  distant  from  the  white  people  to  be  supported 
by  them.  I  know  the  Chickasaws  and  five  of  the  Choctaw 
towns  are  friends  of  the  United  States  and  will  fight  against 
their  enemies. 

Scolacutta  or  Hanging  Maw:  I  ordered  the  Creek  seized 
and  I  ordered  the  two  Creeks  to  be  killed  and  I  will  kill  my 
own  people  if  they  kill  white  people.  Here  is  some  tobacco 
sent  by  the  Long  Warrior,  just  delivered  to  me  by  a  runner; 
you  must  smoke  some  of  it  (here  a  pipe  was  handed  and  Sco¬ 
lacutta,  Watts,  the  Governor  and  others  smoked) ;  he  speaks 
peace  for  his  part  of  the  Nation;  he  has  long  been  a  head 
man  and  loves  peace. 

Governor  Blount:  I  have  omitted  to  give  you  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  General  Wayne’s  victory  over  the  Northern  Indians 
(addressing  himself  to  Watts)  but  if  you  wish  to  hear  them  I 
will  now  give  them. 

Colonel  Watts:  I  do  not.  Some  of  my  people  were  in  the 
action  who  have  already  informed  me. 

Governor  Blount :  Then  I  have  nothing  to  add  except  to  as¬ 
sure  you  and  your  Nation  of  the  wish  of  the  United  States 
for  peace. 

William  Blount. 

Conference  held  November  7th  and  8th,  1794,  between  Gov¬ 
ernor  Blount  and  John  Watts,  Scolacutta  and  other  Cherokee 
chiefs  and  warriors.11 

Tellico  Blockhouse, 
Northern  Bank  of  the  Tennessee. 

December  28th,  1794. 
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Present : 

William  Blount,  Governor,  and  Mr.  Silas  Dinsmoor,  Agent 
of  the  Cherokees  and  resident  in  the  Nation;  Mr.  John  Mc¬ 
Kee,  Agent  resident  at  Tellico  Blockhouse;  S.  R.  Davidson, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Tellico  Blockhouse,  and  many  of 
the  frontier  citizens. 

Nenetooa,  or  the  Bloody  Fellow,  and  John  Watts,  Jack 
Langley  and  Middle  Striker  of  Will’s  Town;  Tatlanta  of 
Running  Water,  the  Crier  of  Nickojack,  Tickagista  or  Ocono- 
stoto  of  Hiwassee,  Long  Warrior  of  the  Turnip  Mountain, 
Will  Elder  of  Toquo,  Big  Halfbreed  and  Standing  Turkey  of 
Estanaula,  the  Terrapin  or  Tuckassee  of  Hightower,  Dread¬ 
ful  Water  of  Casswatee,  Bold  Hunter  of  Kanassauga,  Char¬ 
ley  of  Ollijoy,  the  Path  Killer  of  Cotakay,  the  Stallion  or 
Chucunnastulla  of  Clienee,  and  other  chiefs  and  warriors  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  *  *  * 

Governor  Blount :  On  the  18th  instant,  the  day  on  which  it 
was  agreed  between  us  that  we  should  meet  at  this  place  for 
a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  I  arrived  and  have  since  been 
here  on  that  business.  *  #  * 

Much  innocent  blood  has  been  shed  on  both  sides  while  the 
guilty  on  both  sides  have  escaped  unhurt  as  is  too  generally 
the  case  in  all  wars;  but  I  shall  pass  from  this  disagreeable 
subject  and  speak  only  of  the  preservation  of  peace  in  fu¬ 
ture.  Your  Nation  is  small,  extended  over  a  large  tract  of 
country,  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  up  and  down  the 
Tennessee  and  upwards  of  one  hundred  to  the  South  thereof 
to  the  waters  of  the  Mobile,  surrounded  on  every  side  save  one 
by  the  United  States  and  on  that  by  the  Creeks.  The  United 
States  wish  peace  with  your  Nation  and  whilst  both  are  unit¬ 
ed  in  the  bonds  of  peace  both  must  be  happy  and  no  enemy 
can  essentially  injure  either. 

If  war  is  a  necessary  evil  to  both,  better  that  both  or  either 
fight  any  other  nation  than  each  other.  It  is  known  to  you 
that  the  Creeks,  who  do  you  many  injuries  in  killing  your  cat¬ 
tle  and  your  hogs  with  a  strong  arm  before  your  faces  and 
steal  your  horses  which  you  dare  not  resent,  have  killed  and 
robbed  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  at  Cumber¬ 
land  and  Kentucky,  without  the  least  provocation  or  justifica¬ 
tion,  for  many  years  and  returned  through  your  Lower  Towns 
with  scalps  and  horses  in  triumph.  And  it  is  a  truth  of  which 
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you  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  too  many  of  your  young  war¬ 
riors  have  gone  with  them  in  their  horrid  murders  and  thefts ; 
but  I  hope  yonr  warriors  have  seen  their  folly  and  will  go  with 
them  no  more.  *  *  * 

If  the  proof  of  the  friendship  of  the  United  States  for  your 
Nation  are  necessary  I  refer  you  to  that  afforded  in  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  annual  allowance  in  the  course  of  the  past 
Summer  which  allowance  will  certainly  be  paid  to  your  na¬ 
tion  provided  you  strictly  keep  the  peace.  *  *  *  j 

I  shall  now  explain  to  you  what  may  appear  to  some  of 
you  of  the  Lower  Towns  as  a  violation  of  the  Treaty :  I  mean 
the  establishment  of  this  post  at  this  place.  It  was  done  for 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  order  between  the  frontier  citi¬ 
zens  and  your  Nation  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  your  prin¬ 
cipal  Chief  Scholacutta  who  will  certainly  so  inform  you.  It 
has  been  the  means  of  establishing  the  peace  that  at  present 
is  enjoyed  in  this  quarter  and  its  good  effects  to  both  parties 
cannot  but  be  daily  evident  to  you;  and  while  it  does  you  no 
injuries  it  secures  a  happy  intercourse  between  the  parties 
equally  beneficial  to  both.  I  shall  say  nothing  respecting  the  I 
exchange  of  prisoners  until  your  runners  come  in  with  them. 

Bloody  Fellow :  I  am  happy  to  hear  your  talk  but  it  is  im¬ 
proper  to  speak  before  one  thinks,  therefore  I  will  not  reply 
now.  *  *  *  j 

December  29th,  1794.  j 

Bloody  Fellow  and  John  Watts  appeared  and  delivered  up 
a  prisoner  as  yesterday  requested  by  Governor  Blount,  a  lad 
of  about  seven  years  of  age  of  the  name  of  John  Wilson,  of 
Kentucky,  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  general  exchange  of  pris¬ 
oners. 

Governor  Blount:  Will  you  be  ready  to  talk  today?  I  am 
very  anxious  to  complete  our  business  and  return  home. 

Bloody  Fellow  and  Watts :  Yesterday  was  a  bad  day,  today 
is  no  better ;  all  the  people,  white  and  red,  want  to  hear  what 
is  done  between  us,  the  house  is  too  small  for  the  whole  of 
them ;  we  will  be  ready  the  first  fair  weather. 

Governor  Blount:  I  know  the  truth  of  what  you  say  and 
must  submit  to  the  necessity. 

December  31st,  1794. 

Present,  Hanging  Maw,  etc.,  as  on  the  28th. 

Bloody  Fellow :  It  has  been  two  nights  since  you  gave  in 
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your  talk  but  it  has  been  bad  weather  that  prevented  us  giv¬ 
ing  you  our  answer:  now  we  are  anxious  to  exchange  good 
talks  that  it  may  be  heard  through  all  the  Nation  and  may 
stand  between  white  and  red  forever.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
at  your  speech  respecting  the  Creeks,  they  live  beyond  me  and 
I  have  no  concern  with  them.  The  name  of  my  nation  is 
Cherokee.  *  *  * 

From  the  talks  that  I  have  delivered  it  will  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  that  I  have  granted  any  of  the  lands  on  which  these 
posts  are  erected. 

Governor  Blount:  It  will  not. 

Bloody  Fellow :  I  will  give  you  advice  as  you  are  our  beloved 
man.  I  wish  you  not  to  say  that  your  people  will  not  mind 
your  talk.  If  they  will  not  I  hope  you  will  let  the  President 
know  it  as  you  are  the  beloved  man  between  the  white  and 
red;  as  I  said  before,  if  your  people  will  not  obey  you  I  wish 
to  write  to  the  President  to  send  regular  troops  forward  to 
keep  order  for  I  want  peace  that  we  may  travel  our  paths  in 
peace  and  sleep  in  our  houses  and  rise  in  peace  on  both  sides. 
I  hope  we  will  not  cause  the  President  to  blush  by  violating 
his  assurances  from  Philadelphia  whence  both  white  and  red 
receive  their  peace  talks.  I  now  deliver  you  this  firm  peace 
talk  that  our  people  will  mind  their  hunting,  that  both  parties 
may  rise  in  peace  every  day.  We  look  to  nothing  but  to  trade 
with  each  other:  I  remember  the  President’s  speech  last 
Christmas  that  the  price  of  goods  should  be  lowered. 

I  have  now  given  my  talk  here  in  the  center  between  red 
and  white  and  the  talk  shall  be  made  known  through  the  Na¬ 
tion  as  well  as  through  the  white  people.  (Here  he  delivered 
a  long  string  of  white  beads.) 

Now  I  am  going  to  begin  on  the  subject  of  exchanging  pris¬ 
oners.  This  is  the  day  that  I  speak  of  the  exchange  of  pris¬ 
oners  ;  it  is  wrong  to  keep  the  prisoners  on  either  side  from 
their  people;  we  will  return  your  prisoners  to  you  and  we 
hope  you  will  do  the  same  with  ours  and  not  let  sorrow  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  either  side.  Although  I  have  not  many  prisoners  I 
shall  deliver  what  I  have  and  what  is  behind  shall  not  be  hid 
but  delivered  up.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  hard  on  either 
side  that  all  the  prisoners  are  not  delivered  up;  it  shall  be 
done  at  a  future  day.  Your  Excellency  repeatedly  mentioned 
about  the  delivery  of  Negroes;  many  of  them  have  been  sold 
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about  but  we  shall  deliever  them  and  pay  those  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  them  out  of  the  public  goods  allowed  us  annually  by 
the  United  States.  *  *  * 

At  Ocunna  the  blood  was  lying  amongst  the  white  people 
while  they  were  talking  but  that  did  not  change  my  desire  for 
peace.  I  hope  hereafter  that  there  will  be  no  more  blood  seen 
but  kept  buried  in  the  ground  that  we  may  pass  through  each 
other’s  country  in  safety  and  peace. 

I  have  now  ended  my  talk  and  shall  stand  by  it;  and  if  after 
this  any  of  my  people  shall  not  agree  but  do  mischief  I  will 
not  give  them  my  protection  and  hope  you  will  do  the  same. 
(A  string  of  white  wampum).  *  *  * 

January  1st,  1795.  *  *  * 

Governor  Blount:  The  assurances  given  of  the  disposition 
of  your  Nation  for  peace  is  very  pleasing  to  me  as  the  United 
States  wish  nothing  but  peace  with  the  Cherokees :  * 

Now  we  are  talking  peace  and  I  believe  with  great  sincerity 
on  both  side,  but  it  may  be  that  some  of  your  foolish  young 
warriors  may  yet  be  for  war  and  we  all  know  the  Creeks  are 
for  war.  These  posts,  while  they  serve  as  a  guard  against 
such  people  also  serve  to  preserve  the  frontier  settlers.  These 
posts  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Tennessee.  *  *  * 

You  yesterday  requested  me  to  inform  the  President  if  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in  this  country  did  not 
obey  my  commands :  He  shall  see  your  talks  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  I  answer  that  provided  your  people  keep  the  peace  that 
the  frontier  people  will  also  keep  it.  The  President  will  also 
see  what  you  have  said  about  lowering  the  price  of  goods ;  for 
my  part  I  can  only  acknowledge  that  in  his  speech  to  the  last 
session  of  Congress  he  did  mention  that  subject  but  it  is  an 
object  that  comes  under  the  deliberation  of  that  body  and  it 
will  take  them  some  time  to  consider  and  complete  the  sys¬ 
tem.  *  *  * 

I  have  thirteen  prisoners  of  your  nation  at  the  door  ready 
to  deliver. 

John  Watts  went  to  them,  counted  them  and  received  them. 

[Some  Indians  could  count  up  to  1,000.] 12 

John  Watts:  This  day  we  are  about  to  exchange  prisoners; 
you  see  that  we  have  delivered  a  girl  by  the  name  of  Collins, 
about  eleven  years  of  age  and  a  negro  girl  about  five.  The 
negro  girl  is  given  up  by  the  Crier  of  Nickojack  expressly  for 
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the  purpose  of  recovering  in  exchange  his  daughter  now  a 
prisoner  in  Kentucky. 

Governor  Blount :  The  Cherokee  prisoners  not  delieverd  to 
you  are  four  in  Kentucky,  one  at  Richmond,  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  sent  for  and  there  are  said  to  be  some  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  but  be  the  number  what  it  may,  or  where  they 
may,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  deliver  them  to  you  at  the  future 
time  and  place  that  may  be  agreed  on  between  us.  I  last  win¬ 
ter  sent  in  six  to  you,  well  clothed,  as  you  see  these  are  which 
are  now  delivered;  we  are  now  about  making  peace  and  I 
hope  we  will  have  no  more  war  but  if  we  unfortunately  should 
I  hope  this  good  treatment  of  prisoners  will  induce  a  similar 
conduct  from  both  parties  to  such  prisoners  as  fall  into  their 
hands. 

Governor  Blount  :  You  have  in  your  hands  a  Miss  Thornton, 
a  prisoner  taken  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  Holston. 

John  Watts :  Very  true,  she  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Otter 
Lifter;  he  obtained  her  by  purchase  from  the  Northward  In¬ 
dians. 

Governor  Blount:  Have  you  no  other  prisoners  1 

John  Watts :  Yes,  a  woman  married  to  a  Cherokee  in  High¬ 
tower  lately  come  to  the  Nation  from  the  Northern  Tribes. 
There  is  also  a  man  in  the  Nation,  captured  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  now  married,  has  children  and  unwilling  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  white  people.  *  *  * 

Governor  Blount:  There  is  a  negro  man,  the  property  of 
Captain  Singleton,  who  was  in  the  possession  of  John  Rogeis, 
a  white  man.  Rogers  ought  to  pay  for  him. 

John  Watts :  He  is  a  white  man  and  I  have  nothing  to  do 


with  him. 

Governor  Blount:  We  will  put  no  more  to  papei  on  this 
subject  but  whatever  persons,  white,  red  or  black  we  have  in 
possession  on  either  side  must  be  delivered  at  the  time  that 

shall  be  agreed  on  for  the  exchange. 

John  Watts :  We  are  but  a  poor  people  and  have  no  goods 
to  purchase  the  negroes  from  the  persons  who  have  the  pos¬ 
session  of  them;  if  we  attempt  to  take  them  by  force  perhaps 
they  might  put  them  to  death  or  injure  them  as  the  white 
people  of  Kentucky  were  lately  about  to  do  to  our  prisoners 
when  Captain  Chisholm  attempted  to  bring  them  away.  I 
think  the  most  proper  time  wall  be  vdien  we  receive  our  annual 
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allowance  from  the  United  States;  then  we  can  with  those 
goods  pay  the  possessor  for  them  and  deliver  them  to  you. 


John  Watts :  The  negroes  will  then  he  delivered  but  the 
other  prisoners  may  be  delivered  as  soon  as  possible,  the 

Creek  wants  much  to  see  his  child. 

Governor  Blount:  When  I  promise  I  wish  to  perfoim  and 
I  cannot  promise  positively  to  deliver  his  child  any  sooner. 
Three  months  of  the  weather  will  be  cold  and  it  is  a  long  way 
to  Kentucky  through  a  wilderness  but  if  I  can  obtain  his  child 
at  an  earlier  date  I  will  restore  it  to  him. 

Bloody  Fellow:  All  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  of  the  ex¬ 
change  is  said.  If  I  were  to  rush  down  to  take  the  negi  oes  by 
force  from  the  persons  who  possess  them  it  might  endangei 

their  lives.  . 

Governor  Blount:  *  *  *  We  have  said  nothing  about 

horses 

Bloody  Fellow :  Has  there  not  been  a  distempei  in  this 
country?  In  our  nation  many  horses  have  died  with  it;  some 
have  been  stolen  by  the  Creeks  and  a  great  many  sold  at  Sen¬ 
eca.  If  the  white  people  want  to  see  their  horses  let  them 

go  to  South  Carolina. 

h  Januarv  2nd,  1795. 


Present  as  before. 

Governor  Blount :  The  talks  of  peace  are  ended  now  and  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  completed  as  far  as  can  he  done  at  this 
time.  I  have  yet  something  to  say  about  the  Creeks.  It  is 
not  sixty  nights  since  Scolacutta  and  J olm  Watts  on  the  part 
of  your  Nation  and  myself  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
met  at  this  place  and  gave  to  each  other  assurances  of  peace. 
I  then  o-ave  full  credit  to  what  they  said  and  the  assurances 
of  peace  now  repeated  by  so  full  a  representation  of  your  Na¬ 
tion  convince  me  of  your  wishes  for  peace  with  the  United 
States.  Since  that  time  upwards  of  thirty  people  have  been 
killed  and  wounded  by  Indians  in  the  District  of  Miro  and  one 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Knox  County.  This  must  have  been 
done  by  the  Creeks.  Your  whole  Nation  must  know  that  ap¬ 
prehending  one  Creek  and  killing  two  others  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  Nation  was  attended  with  good  consequences.  By 
those  acts  peace  has  been  secured  between  this  part  ot  the 
United  States  and  your  whole  Nation.  *  *  * 
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Scolacutta,  or  Hanging  Maw:  It  is  true  what  you  say  about 
the  Creeks,  some  of  my  people  have  already  killed  Creeks.  I 
arose  this  morning  and  meditated  on  what  I  had  heard;  it  was 
intimated  to  me  that  the  Hightower  people  had  assembled  to 
send  a  talk  to  the  Creeks  respecting  the  killing  the  Creek  a 
few  days  past  by  the  Stallion’s  party  and  I  expect  satisfaction 
will  soon  be  taken  on  my  part  of  the  Nation.  Last  Summer  1 
had  some  Creeks  killed  without  the  order  of  the  Nation  but 
from  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  to  secure  peace  between  my 
quarter  of  the  Nation  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
It  stopped  their  passage  through  the  upper  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  and  was  the  reason  why  we  last  year  raised  full  crops; 
you  should  say  something  to  the  Chickasaws  who  are  the 
greater  friends  of  the  United  States,  they  should  exert  them¬ 
selves  for  we  do  not  know  how  soon  the  blow  may  be  struck 
by  the  Creeks.  I  request  you  to  carry  the  following  talk  to 
the  Chickasaws: 

It  is  not  long  since  I  saw  my  brother,  Mountain  Leader,  and 
the  talk  we  had  was  that  we  should  both  assist  the  white  peo¬ 
ple  against  the  Creeks.  I  hope  the  Chickasaws  will  join  us. 
I  hope  they  will  come  to  Cumberland  and  live  in  the  houses 
with  our  white  brothers  and  help  to  defend  them  against  the 
Creeks.  I  do  not  tell  you  all  to  go  to  war  yet:  I  now  inform 
you  that  my  people  have  killed  a  few  clays  past  a  third  Creek 
and  I  suppose  that  some  of  my  people  who  live  near  the  Creeks 
will  soon  fall  and  if  they  do,  as  I  before  told  you,  I  will  in¬ 
form  you  of  it  by  a  quick  runner.  I  have  now  to  tell  you  I 
have  heard  of  your  killing  one  of  my  people  and  sending  his 
scalp  to  General  Eobertson ;  if  you  will  kill  a  Creek  for  it,  it 
shall  not  spoil  our  good  talks.  I  am  an  old  man  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  I  can  go  to  war  myself  but  if  an  enemy  come 
here  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  turn  out. 

Bloody  Fellow:  I  heard  the  talk  you  have  delivered;  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  rashly  on  the  subject;  when  a  man  speaks 
without  consulting  his  Nation  the  consequences  lie  on  himself 
alone;  what  I  speak  I  shall  speak  it  in  public;  that  will  be  the 
truth  for  my  word  will  go  a  great  way.  I  will  consider  on  the 
talk  and  give  you  an  answer  tomorrow;  it  is  now  late. 

Governor  Blount:  I  have  informed  you  in  private  of  the 
killing  of  a  Cherokee  by  the  Chickasaws  at  the  mouth  of  Bear 
Creek  I  also  told  you  that  it  was  not  from  any  enmity  that 
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the  Chickasaws  bore  to  the  Cherokees  but  from  the  delay  of 
Opio  Mingo ;  they  supposed  he  had  been  killed  by  the  Chero¬ 
kees.  The  Chickasaws,  as  you  all  know,  as  the  Maw  said,  are 
the  warm  friends  of  the  United  States  and  I  hope  will  continue 
so.  I  am  very  sorry  for  the  mistake  in  the  Chickasaw  killing 
the  Cherokee  and  I  know  your  laws  require  blood  for  blood 
but  as  we  have  made  peace  and  the  Chickasaws  are  friends  of 
the  United  States  let  them  be  included  in  the  peace :  if  you  will 
tell  me  you  will  forgive  this  blood  I  will  send  immediately  to 
the  Chickasaws  and  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  peace 
between  you  and  them. 

I  will  say  but  little  about  the  Choctaws,  only  that  they  are 
among  the  warmest  friends  of  the  United  States;  as  a  proof 
of  it  they  fought  in  the  course  of  last  Summer  with  the  army 
commanded  by  General  Wayne  against  the  hostile  Northern 
Tribes  of  Indians. 

Forgive  the  murder  committed  by  the  Chickasaws  and  then 
the  Chickasaws,  Choctaws  and  Cherokees  and  the  United 
States  will  be  at  peace  and  united  as  friends. 

John  Watts :  I  do  not  want  war  with  my  people  but  to  live 
in  my  house  in  peace.  It  is  true  I  want  peace  for  myself 
and  my  Nation.  When  people  are  young  they  may^be  full  of 

war  and  do  not  care  what  becomes  of  themselves. 

January  3rd,  1795. 

Present  same  as  before. 

Governor  Blount :  *  #  #  Mr.  Dinsmore  is  instructed  that  the 
Creeks  must  not  pass  through  your  lands  to  war  against  the 
frontier  citizens  by  which  it  must  be  understood  that  if  the 
Creeks  cannot  be  otherwise  stopped  from  passing  through 
your  lands  to  war  that  they  must  be  prevented  by  force.. 

Hanging  Maw:  *  *  *  Mr.  Dinsmoor  is  present,  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  from  Philadelphia;  he  speaks  of  peace  with  all  Na¬ 
tions;  likewise  there  are  good  talks  from  Congress  to  the 
Creeks  but  they  will  not  listen.  For  many  years  they  have 
been  killing  the  people  of  this  country ;  is  it  that  this  country 
is  not  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  or  is  it  that 
the  President  is  uninformed  of  the  many  murders  and  thefts 
committed  by  the  Creeks?  (To  Mr.  Dinsmoor)  *  *  *  For  my 
part  I  am  really  afraid  of  them  they  are  so  numerous.  I  he 
Creeks  are  very  troublesome  on  the  frontiers  and  created  sue  1 
differences  between  the  frontier  people  and  myself  that  I  le- 
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moved  to  Will’s  Town  where  the  Creeks  called  me  Virginian 
and  stole  my  horse  and  then  thought  best  to  return  to  this 
place  and  stand  my  ground.  The  Creeks  are  very  had;  I  hope 
you  will  talk  to  them.;  and  that  it  will  not  be  with  you  as  with 
Mr.  Shaw  who  was  obliged  to  fly  from  place  to  place  to  save 
his  life  from  them.  This  I  give  you  as  a  warrior  for  they  are 
very  bad  and  you  will  be  near  them,  for  they  have  killed  all  of 
our  old  traders  who  were  the  support  of  our  lands.  It  is  well 
known  that  any  person  from  the  United  States  is  in  danger 
among  them. 

Governor  Blount:  What  you  have  requested  of  me  respect¬ 
ing  the  prisoners  of  your  Nation  in  the  hands  of  the  Chicka- 
saws  I  shall  attend  to;  relying  that  no  part  of  your  Nation 
will  make  an  attempt  to  take  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  the 
Chickasaws  have  done  you  until  you  hear  the  result. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  Scolacutta  whether  the  people 
of  the  Cumberland  are  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States : 

I  say  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  (of  which  Cumber¬ 
land  people  are  a  part)  are  under  the  protection  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  full  information  lias  been  given  of  their  many 
sufferings.13 
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CHAPTER  LIII 

THE  WHOLESOME  FRUITS  OF  NICOJACK 


Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York; 

And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths; 

Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments; 

Our  stern  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings; 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front; 

And  now — instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 

To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries — 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady’s  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 

William  Blount  to  Reverend  Joseph  Dorris 

Tellico  Blockhouse,  October  11th,  1795. 

SIR;  You  with  the  families  with  you  on  your  way  to  Nash¬ 
ville  may  pass  the  wilderness  from  South  West  Point  to 
Bledsoe’s  lick  without  any  military  escort,  without  the  least 
apprehension  of  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees  or 
Creeks.  This  assurance  to  you  is  founded  upon  the  pacific 
conduct  of  those  two  nations  for  upwards  of  six  months  past; 
for  their  repeated  assurances  of  peace  and  general  good  con¬ 
duct  during  the  period;  and  lastly  upon  the  assurances  given 
me  since  my  arrival  at  this  place  yesterday  by  the  Lower 
Cherokees  at  the  head  of  whom  and  here  present  are  John 
Watts,  the  Bloody  Fellow,  The  Glass,  Dick  Justice,  Double 
Head,  Taloiriska,  the  Otter  Lifter  and  others.  The  Little 
Turkey  and  other  chiefs  of  his  town  are  on  the  way  and  may 
be  expected  to  arrive  with  the  Creek  Chiefs. 

As  soon  as  the  conference  is  over  large  parties  will  turn  out 
to  hunt  and  as  the  trace  to  the  Cumberland  leads  through  their 
hunting  grounds  they  must  of  necessity  frequently  cross  it  and 
perhaps  sometimes  encamp  near  it;  but  in  neither  case  have 
the  travelers  anything  to  fear  from  them,  neither  murder  nor 
theft.  Such  is  the  assurance  of  the  Indians  and  such  is  my  be¬ 
lief,  not  founded  merely  upon  present  assurances  in  which  I 
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must  confess  I  have  full  faith,  but  also  upon  their  past  con¬ 
duct  as  before  stated  and  upon  the  general  appearance  of 
things. 

So  far  for  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  Indians :  I  have  now 
to  recommend  to  you  and  to  other  travelers  and  people  of  all 
description  to  treat  Indians  of  every  description  wherever 
found  as  friends  unless  the  contrary  appears. 

Peace  with  the  Indian  exists  now  not  only  in  name  or  upon 
paper  in  form  of  treaty  but  in  fact  and  he  who  shall  \iolate  it 
shall  deserve  the  severest  punishment  of  the  laws  and  execra¬ 
tions  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Such  of  my  fellow  citizens  as  are 
sore  under  their  former  sufferings  I  beg  them  to  recollect  that 
if  they  should  meet  the  particular  Indians  at  whose  hands 
their  friends  have  fallen  that  the  death  of  such  Indians  will 
not  restore  their  friends  to  life  and  that  the  death  of  even  one 
such  Indian  will  bring  on  another  war  to  which  thousands  oi 

innocent  people  will  be  the  victims. 

In  other  words,  he  who  shall  break  the  peace  b\  killing  an 
Indian,  however  improper  his  past  conduct  may  have  been, 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  killed  a  number  of  innocent  women 
and  children.  You  will  please  make  this  letter  public.1 

Here  Governor  Blount,  over  his  own  signature,  bears  wit- 
nes  to  the  wisdom  and  the  necessity  of  Nickojack  and  to  how 
completely  it  did  its  perfect  work.  It  would  have  been  a  grace¬ 
ful  thing  had  he  now  withdrawn  his  severe,  unjust  and  unde¬ 
served  reprimand  (which  appears  in  a  subsequent  chapter), 
made  his  apology  and  amende  honorable  to  General  Robertson 
whom  he  had  so  greatly  wronged  and  injured  but  there  is  no 

record  that  he  ever  did  anything  of  the  land.  _ 

That  ideal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments,  called 
poetic  justice,  so  often  found  in  poetry  and  works  of  fiction 
and  so  seldom  in  real  life,  nevertheless  sometimes  does  exist 
and  this  man  is  soon  to  meet  las  just  deserts.  Then  we  na  } 
write  i  Exit  Willi  cun  Blount* 
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CHAPTER  LIY 

PAY  FOR  THE  NICKOJACK  EXPEDITION 

Petition  of  Stephen  Cantrell 
Communicated  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  AiDril  5,  1798. 

THE  Secretary  of  War,  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition 
of  Stephen  Cantrell,  respectfully  reports : 

That  the  services  for  which  the  petitioner  prays  compensa¬ 
tion  to  himself  and  a  company  which  he  commanded  were  per¬ 
formed  in  the  month  of  September,  1794,  on  an  expedition 
conducted  by  Major  James  Ore  in  the  Lower  Cherokee  coun¬ 
try  which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  two  considerable  In¬ 
dian  towns,  the  Running  Water  and  Nickojack;  the  killing  of 
a  number  of  Indians  and  the  taking  about  twenty  prisoners. 

That  the  report  of  Major  Ore  to  Governor  Blount,  dated  at 
Knoxville  the  24th  of  September,  1794,  shows  that  this  expe¬ 
dition  marched  on  the  7tli  of  the  same  month  and  was  ordered 
by  General  Robertson  of  Miro  district. 

That  the  orders  of  General  Robertson  for  this  purpose  were 
afterwards  communicated  by  himself  to  Governor  Blount  in 
a  letter  dated  the  8th  of  October,  1794,  detailing  his  reasons 
for  the  order. 

That  the  letters  from  Governor  Blount  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  dated  the  22nd  of  September  and  2nd  of  October,  1794, 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  an  order  which  he  states  to  have  been 
last  given  by  him  to  General  Robertson  previous  to  the  expe¬ 
dition  evince  that  the  Governor  did  not  sanction  the  measure. 

That  the  Secretary  of  War,  previous  to  Major  Ore’s  expe¬ 
dition,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Blount,  dated  the  26th  of  July, 
1794,  strongly  discouraged  the  idea  of  destroying  the  lower 
towns  of  the  Cherokees  in  the  following  words,  viz :  With  re¬ 
spect  to  destroying  the  lower  towns,  however  rigorous  such  a 
measure  might  be,  or  whatever  good  consequences  might  re¬ 
sult  from  it,  I  am  instructed  specially,  by  the  President,  to  say 
that  he  does  not  conceive  himself  authorized  to  direct  any  such 
measure  more  specially  as  the  whole  subject  was  before  the 
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last  session  of  Congress,  who  did  not  think  proper  to  authorize 
or  direct  offensive  operations.  And  that  as  soon  as  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Running  Water  and  Nickojack  was  communicated 
to  him  the  Secretary  strongly  disavowed  any  participation  in 
the  business  by  his  letter  to  Governor  Blount  dated  the  29tli 
of  December,  1794,  in  these  words,  viz :  The  destruction  of  the 
Lower  Cherokee  towns  stands  upon  its  own  footing;  that  it 

was  not  authorized  is  certain. 

The  President  at  all  times  as  well  before  as  after  this  expe¬ 
dition,  endeavored  to  coniine  the  protection  of  the  frontiei  s 
of  the  Southwestern  Territory  to  defensive  operations  and  to 

restrain  those  which  were  offensive. 

That  on  the  whole  it  appears  the  services  for  which  com¬ 
pensation  is  prayed  by  the  petition  of  Stephen  Cantiell  weie 
performed  on  an  expedition,  offensive,  unauthorized  and  in 
direct  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  President  to  Governor 
Blount  by  whom  also  they  were  not  sanctioned. 

The  documents  referred  to  and  others  connected  with  the 
subject  are  herein  presented,  numbered  from  one  to  nine,  in¬ 
clusive. 

All  of  which  is  respectively  submitted  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  _~_ 

James  McHenry. 

But  Congress  did  finally  overrule  the  administration  and 
the  soldiers  were  paid.  The  soldiers  that  marched  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Sevier  in  1793  were  also  paid. 
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CHAPTER  LV 

GOVERNOR  BLOUNT  AND  NICKOJACK 


He  Caused  General  Robertson  to  Resign  His  Commission 

in  the  Army 

NO  man  san  serve  two  masters;  for  either  he  will  hate  the 
one  and  love  the  other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and 
despise  the  other. 

The  relations  letween  General  Robertson  and  Governor 
Blount  had  been  most  intimate,  friendly  and  confidential  for 
many  years.  They  were  bound  together  by  a  business  con¬ 
tract  for  a  joint  land  speculation  up  to  50,000  acres  which  Rob- 
ei'tson  was  to  locate  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Western 
Country.1 

On  June  15,  1785,  Robertson  had  a  son  born  to  him  whom 
he  named  William  Blount  Robertson.  While  Robertson  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  for  a  number 
of  its  sessions  he  was  probably  thrown  in  contact  with  Blount 
and  they  became  friends. 

Shakespear  tells  us : 

Most  friendship  is  feigning, 

Most  loving  mere  folly. 

Whether  or  not  Blonnt’s  friendship  was  feigning  and  Rob- 
ertson’s  loving  mere  folly  the  reader  may  judge  at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

That  Governor  Blount  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
General  Robertson  concerning  a  military  expedition  against 
these  hostile  Cherokee  towns  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1792  is 
evidenced  by  a  copy  of  a  letter  by  General  Robertson  to  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky,  dated  October  7,  1792. 

General  Robertson  to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky 

The  instructions  that  I  have  received  from  Governor  Blount 
I  think  authorize  a  campaign  at  this  time,  though  I  would  not 
wish  to  act  a  decisive  part  until  I  can  receive  Governor 
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Blount’s  further  instructions  and  particularly  with  respect 

to  assistance  of  the  Kentuckians.2 

To  Disraeli  is  attributed  the  cynical  remark  that  politics  is 

the  art  of  governing  men  by  deceiving  them. 

Doubtless  after  Nickojack  Governor  Blount  needed  a  sup¬ 
pression  of  epistolary  evidence  much  more  than  did  General 
Robertson;  for  the  reason  that  the  Governor  had  not  been 
simple,  straightforward  and  direct  but  had  been  a  double- 
minded  man  and  unstable  in  all  his  ways. 

While  General  Wayne  was  organizing  and  drilling  his  army 
in  1793  for  the  decisive  stroke  that  it  finally  delivered  to  the 
Northern  Tribes  at  the  Battle  of  Fallen  Timbers 


General  Robertson  Wrote  to  Governor  Isaac  Shelby  of  Kentucky 

in  Part  as  Follows 

May  26, 1793. 

Sir:  With  pleasure  I  received  your  Excellency’s  letter  and 
papers  of  intelligence  by  Captain  Leeper.  It  is  out  of  my 
power  to  sufficiently  acknowledge  the  favor  and  honor  you 
have  done  me  in  your  attention  to  me.  The  favor  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledged  if  your  Excellency  finds  as  much  leisure 
to  drop  me  a  few  lines  concerning  the  operations  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  as  I  think  much  depends  on  the  success 
of  that  Army — our  having  peace  with  the  Creeks  and  Chero- 
kees.  But  if  a  [premature]  treaty  does  not  take  place  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  a  real  peace  is  much  more  certain  with  the 
northern  tribes ;  for  my  experience  with  Indians  teaches  me 
that  the  only  time  they  have  government  is  after  being  con¬ 
quered— then  they  will  adhere  to  articles  made 

Witness  the  treaty  made  by  General  Ivnox  [K.  Y.,  17J0J 
with  the  Creeks  at  the  very  time  they  were  killing  here  and 
have  continued  to  do  so  till  this  time.  The  Cherokees  have 
followed  their  example,  for  at  the  time  of  the  Holston  Tica  y 
or  a  few  days  after  they  killed  John  White  on  the  road  between 
here  and  Knoxville  and  ever  since,  I  believe,  have  come  with 

the  Creeks  to  war  against  this  country.3 

In  the  month  of  May,  1794,  General  Robertson  visited  Gov¬ 
ernor  Blount  in  Knoxville.  He  was  present  with  Gov ei nor 
Blount  at  Knoxville  June  14, 1794,  as  shown  by  the  Governor  s 
letter  or  military  order  of  that  date  quoted  herembetoroJ 
The  battle  of  Nickojack  was  three  months  later,  September 
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13,  1794,  and  since  this  matter  had  been  agitated  as  shown  by 
these  letters  to  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  for  at  least  two 
years  past,  it  is  morally  certain  that  General  Robertson  on 
this  visit  discussed  the  project  with  Governor  Blount ;  and 
although  what  was  said  was  said  in  confidence  and  has  so  re¬ 
mained,  nevertheless  in  view  of  what  Haywood,  Tennessee’s 
first  historian,  wrote  on  the  subject  (Haywood  personally 
knew  General  Robertson  and  his  family)  and  having  regard  to 
all  the  circustantial  evidence,  including  the  sequence  of  events, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  its  substance  and  results : 

Gov.  B. :  I  fully  understand  that  your  country  will  never  be 
free  from  these  murderous  Indian  raids  until  they  are  made 
to  feel  all  the  horrors  of  war  brought  home  to  themselves ;  but 
the  Central  Government,  and  especially  the  Secretary  of  War, 
does  not  agree  with  us  and  is  strongly  fixed  in  opposition.  I 
am  sure  the  President  will  sustain  his  Secretary  and  I  cannot 
afford  to  quarrel  with  General  Washington’s  administration. 

Since  this  is  the  state  of  the  case,  the  best  I  can  do  is  this : 
If  it  is  distinctly  known  and  understood  by  you  that  apparent¬ 
ly  and  officially  I  am  opposed  to  anything  of  this  kind;  that 
as  in  duty  bound  I  support  the  Government’s  policy;  and  that 
you  are  to  assume  all  responsibility  and  shoulder  all  the  blame 
for  the  expedition,  then  in  that  case  I  will  order  Major  Ore 
with  a  part  of  the  Knox  mounted  infantry  to  rendezvous  at 
this  place  August  24  to  march  to  your  District  of  Miro  so  as  to 
be  at  Nashville  with  a  suitable  military  force  at  the  time  you 
have  mentioned  early  in  September ;  you  may  then  and  there 
issue  an  order  to  him  to  join  your  Cumberland  settlers  and 
your  Kentucky  friends  to  go  on  this  expedition.  But  it  must 
always  appear  for  my  protection  that  he  just  happened  to  be 
there  at  that  precise  time  by  chance  or  accident,  a  mere  coin¬ 
cidence,  and  not  by  design.  I  know  that  I  can  trust  you  if 
you  will  make  this  agreement  with  me.  What  do  you  say! 

Gen.  R. :  I  fully  understand  and  I  agree.  The  responsibility 
I  will  assume :  it  is  wholly  mine.  For  if  only  I  can  bring  peace 
to  my  people,  and  I  think  this  plan  will  bring  peace,  I  am 
ready  to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice.  So  that  no  matter 
what  happens  to  me  you  shall  be  protected.5 

Tennessee’s  first  historian,  Chief  Justice  Haywood,  writing 
of  Nickojack,  says: 

Beneficial  as  was  the  affair  to  the  people  of  the  South- 
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western  Territory,  the  principal  officers  of  that  Territory  were 
obliged  at  least  to  pretend  ignorance  of  its  commencement  and 
progress. 

Major  Ore  with  sixty  men  had  been  ordered  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  on  the  19th  of  August,  1794,  to  range  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  in  search  of  hostile  Indians ;  and  somehow  or 
other  he  left  the  mountains  and  found  himself  at  Nashville 
just  about  the  time  when  the  troops  from  Kentucky  and  those 
in  the  District  of  Miro  were  about  to  rendezvous.  Governor 
Blount  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  the  22nd 
of  September,  1894,  informed  him  of  a  report  in  circulation 
(which  he  believed)  of  the  destruction  of  the  Running  Water 
and  Nickojack,  stating  that  he  understood  it  was  done  by  order 
of  General  Robertson  to  whom  the  Governor  had  given  no 

orders  for  such  purpose.  *  *  * 

As  early,  however,  as  the  5th  of  August,  1794— =-a  few  days 
only  before  Ore  was  dispatched  with  sixty  men  to  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Mountains — General  Logan  and  Colonel  Whitley,  of 
Kentucky  had  been  represented  to  the  Governor  as  planning 
an  expedition  against  the  Cherokees.  They  were  the  most 
popular  leaders  on  the  frontier  of  Kentucky  and  were  pub¬ 
licly  announced  as  leaders  of  volunteer  companies  to  be  raised 
against  the  Indians;  and  it  was  apprehended  by  the  Governor 
that  this  spirit  would  diffuse  itself  among  the  disorderly  part 
of  the  frontier  people  not  only  in  this  Territory  but  to^  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Mary’s  [a  river  between  Georgia  and  Flor¬ 
ida]  .  His  presentiment  was  correct  as  to  the  people  of  this 
Territory;  but  the  Governor  forgot  to  give  any  directions  to 
Major  Ore  on  this  subject  when  he  gave  orders  a  few  days 
afterward  to  raise  men  and  scour  the  mountains.  It  seems  as 
if  everybody  was  tired  of  being  scalped  and  robbed  and  cooped 
up  in  stations  and  were  willing  to  let  pass  without  scanning 
too  nicely  everything  that  was  done  or  intended  to  see  whether 
it  was  exactly  according  to  prescribed  rule.  Revenge  was 
sweet  and  they  stole  it;  protection  was  valuable  and  they  in¬ 
spired  the  savages  with  fear  to  procure  it;  and  the  event 
proved  that  fear  was  effectual  when  persuasion  was  prover¬ 
bially  otherwise.  •_  .  ,  , 

During  the  time  the  men  were  raising  in  the  Cumberland 

Countries  so  much  caution  was  used  that  the  Goveinoi  did 
not  hear  of  it  and  only  received  intelligence  after  the  lapse 
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of  time  which  intervened  between  the  raising  of  the  troops 
and  the  9th  of  September  and  then  it  was  too  late  to  inter¬ 
fere  :  he  could  only  communicate  intelligence  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  But  the  Governor  by  some  means  had  received  in¬ 
formation  that  General  Robertson  gave  encouragement  to 
Colonel  Whitley  to  raise  troops  and  to  be  on  the  Cumberland 
as  early  as  the  9th  of  September;  for  on  that  day  he  wrote  a 
letter : 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson.  Reprimand 

Knoxville,  September  9,  1794. 

Private. 

Dear  Sir:  You  can’t  conceive  my  surprise  and  mortifica¬ 
tion  at  being  taught  to  believe  that  you  have  so  far  counte¬ 
nanced  the  lawless  attempts  of  Colonel  Whitley  as  to  give 
additional  sanction  to  musters  of  troops  going  with  him.  You 
surely  have  paid  less  respect  to  yourself  on  this  occasion  than 
on  any  other  since  my  acquaintance  with  you. 

It  is  not  possible  that  the  Representatives  in  Congress  of 
Kentucky  can  have  had  so  little  understanding  as  to  have  en¬ 
tertained  the  most  distant  hope  that  the  perpetrators  of  such 
lawless,  unauthorized  acts  could  expect  the  least  Pecuniary 
Reward  for  their  trouble,  for  services  I  cannot  call  them. 

I  hope  the  conditional  order  of  Muster  is  not  in  writing. 
I  know  not  the  price  I  would  take  to  report  such  an  order  to 
the  War  Office. 

Your  letter  of  30th  ultimo  will  be  destroyed  that  it  may 
never  rise  in  judgment. 

Don’t  suppose  this  is  too  severe.  It  proceeds  from  my 
personal  esteem  and  the  high  value  at  which  I  hold  your  pub¬ 
lic  character.  No  good  consequences  can  arise  from  such  un¬ 
authorized  expeditions  and  if  it  must  be,  let  them  be  made  by 
the  States  who  have  Senators  and  Representatives  in  the 

Public  Councils. 

You  cannot  conceive  the  pain  I  feel  on  the  occasion,  not  that 
the  Indians  will  be  injured,  for  God  knows  that  is  a  score  so 
far  as  it  affects  the  hostile  part  that  I  am  quite  easy  on,  but 
on  the  Reputation  of  the  People  I  have  the  honor  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  govern.6 

•  Among  the  motives  that  prompt  to  suicide  Hamlet  mentions : 
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*  *  *  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 

The  oppressor’s  wrong,  the  proud  man’s  contumely, 

*  *  *  The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes. 


Again,  on  October  1st,  1794,  tlie  Governor  wrote : 

*  *  *  My  letter  by  Col.  Winchester  must  have  given  you  to 
understand  how  much  I  have  been  mortified.  I  have  some 
hope  of  seeing  you  with  Lieut.  Rhea  on  his  return  to  this  place. 

None  of  your  letters  heretofore  written  will  appear  so  that 
you  can  have  it  in  your  power  to  take  up  the  subject  at  large 
and  state  your  reasons.  Ore’s  report  will  go  to  the  President 
by  Doc’t,  White.  *  *  *7 

Again  on  the  same  day 


The  Governor  Wrote  to  General  Robertson 

Knoxville,  October  1st,  1794. 

Sir:  Inclosed  is  a  copy  of  Major  Ore’s  report  to  me  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Running  Water  and  Nick  o  jack  by  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  militia  of  your  brigade  sanctioned  by  your 
order. 

You  will  please  forward  to  me  by  the  return  of  Lieutenant 
Rhea,  who  will  wait  eight  days  at  Bledsoe’s  Lick,  a  copy  of 
your  order  to  Major  Ore  and  state  your  reasons  for  giving  it. 

I  wish  you  to  review  my  order  of  14th  of  June  and  to  con¬ 
sider  it  the  order  under  which  you  are  in  future  to  act. 

What  effect  the  destruction  of  these  two  towns  will  have 
upon  the  Lower  Cherokees  is  impossible  for  me  or  anybody 
else  to  say  with  certainty.  Some  think  it  will  intimidate  them 
in  such  manner  that  they  will  desist  from  the  killing  and  steal¬ 
ing  on  the  frontiers  of  Miro  District— others  suppose  it  will 
have  the  contrary  effect  and  that  a  large  body  of  Lower  Chei  o- 
kees  and  Creeks  will  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  invade  that 

district.  .  , 

But  admit  it  should  have  the  latter  effect ;  by  keeping  Evans 

mounted  infantry  divided  into  two  or  three  parts  advanced 
as  patrols  or  spies  and  so  I  have  ordered— no  large  body  ol 
Indians  can  arrive  near  the  frontiers  undiscovered  and  upon 
your  receiving  information  of  the  approach  of  a  party  o 
Indians  you  will  recur  of  my  order  of  14th  of  June. 

Besides  the  means  of  obtaining  information  of  the  approach 
of  a  large  party  of  Indians  by  Evans’  patrol  I  think  it  highly 
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probable  that  a  large  party  of  Indians  cannot  cross  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  without  my  obtaining  a  knowledge  thereof  from  the 
friendly  Upper  Cherokees  and  upon  my  receiving  information 
of  such  a  party  crossing  the  Tennessee  I  shall  forward  it  to 
you  express  and  order  a  detachment  of  the  militia  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  District  to  march  against  them  by  way  of  South  West 
Point  so  as  to  attack  them  in  the  rear  as  they  advance  upon 
you  if  possible ;  and  if  not  to  meet  them  on  their  return.8 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  his  first  letter  just  above  quoted 
of  September  9th,  1794,  Blount  writes: 

I  hope  the  conditional  order  of  Muster  is  not  in  writing. 

#  *  # 


Your  letter  of  30th  ultimo  will  be  destroyed  that  it  may 
never  rise  in  judgment. 

And  on  October  1st,  1794: 

None  of  your  letters  heretofore  written  will  appear  so  that 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  take  up  the  subject  at  large  and 
state  your  reasons. 

Now  in  this  his  second  letter  of  the  two  bearing  date  Octo¬ 
ber  1st,  he  writes : 

You  will  please  forward  to  me  *  *  *  a  copy  of  your  order. 

This  text  from  the  Book  of  Job  is  familiar  to  all: 

Behold;  my  desire  is  that  the  Almighty  would  answer  me 
and  that  my  adversary  had  written  a  book. 

Blount  seems  to  have  been  playing  foxy  politics  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Bobertson  with  this  end  in  view:  first,  to  lull  him  into 
a  sense  of  confidence  and  security  and  thereby  commit  him  as 
much  as  possible  in  writing  by  assuring  him  that  his  past 
letters  would  be  destroyed;  “so  that  you  have  it  in  your  pow¬ 
er  to  take  up  the  subject  at  large”;  and  then  to  throw  him 
into  a  panicky  state  of  mind  and  induce  him  to  write  there¬ 
from  something  that  would  palter  in  a  double  sense,  equivo¬ 
cate  and  contradict  what  he  before  had  written  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  plainly  hinted  needed  badly  to  be  amended.  Had  Gen¬ 
eral  Bobertson  fallen  into  this  pit  seemingly  dug  for  him, 
then  beyond  redemption  he  would  have  placed  himself  wholly 
within  the  power  of  the  Governor;  for  then  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  matter  utterly  to  have  destroyed  the  old  soldier  pio¬ 
neer  before  a  Court  Martial  which  the  Governor  seems  to  have 
expected  and  probably  desired  without  having  the  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  it,  as  General  Bobertson  had  a  laige  family 
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connection  and  many  friends  and  the  expedition  that  he  final¬ 
ly  ordered  had  long  been  urged  upon  him  by  all  of  the  Pio¬ 
neers. 

Governor  Blount  was  nothing  if  not  a  politician;  and  the 
Territory’s  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  State  could  now  be 
seen  by  all  men  as  just  ahead.  It  took  place  two  years  after,  in 
1796,  and  Blount  was  then  made  one  of  its  two  Senators. 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

Knoxville,  November  2nd,  1794. 

Private. 

Dear  Sir:  By  this  conveyance  I  write  you  a  Public  Order 
affording  all  the  protection  in  my  power  to  the  District  of 
Miro. 

The  Cherokees,  I  believe,  sincerely  wish  for  peace,  but  the 
Creeks  must  be  humbled  before  you  can  enjoy  peace;  and  I 
fear  that  wished  for  period  will  never  arrive  until  this  Ter¬ 
ritory  becomes  a  State  and  is  represented  in  Congress;  for 
this  and  other  reasons  am  clearly  determined  that  it  is  the 
true  interest  of  this  Territory  to  become  a  State  as  early  as 
possible  and  I  hope  that  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  *  *  *9 

That  Governor  Blount  expected  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
General  Robertson  and  then  a  Court  Martial  is  suggested  by 
the  following : 

Governor  Blount  to  the  Secretary  of  War 

Knoxville,  October  24,  1794. 

Sir :  In  my  letter  of  the  2nd  instant  I  enclosed  you  a  copy  of 
Major  Ore’s  report  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Running 
Water  and  Nickojack,  two  of  the  most  hostile  of  the  Lower 
Cherokee  towns,  together  with  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
General  of  the  1st  instant. 

I  now  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  General’s  answer  to  that 
letter  and  a  copy  of  his  order  to  Major  Ore. 

Whether  the  General’s  reasons  are  such  as  will  justify  his 
order  I  judge  most  prudent  to  leave  to  your  determination: 
Consequently  shall  expect  your  order  on  that  head. 

[Italics  by  author  of  this  book.] 

After  the  demand  by  Governor  Blount  for  his  reasons  for 
ordering  the  Nickojack  expedition  and  General  Robeitson  s 
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direct  and  straightforward  answer  (hereinbefore  copied) 
which  compared  strikingly  with  the  Governor’s  own  tortuous 
course  in  ordering  Major  Ore  west  just  in  time  to  join  such 
expedition  while  at  the  same  time  the  Governor  pretended  he 
knew  nothing  about  it,  thus  putting  himself  in  position  to 
serve  the  wishes,  interests  and  protection  of  the  people  whose 
votes  he  would  soon  need  and  at  the  same  time  stand  well  with 
the  Federal  administration  by  severely  censuring  the  expedi¬ 
tion  and  by  making  a  scapegoat  of  General  Robertson.  And 
yet  in  the  innermost  depths  of  his  consciousness  the  Governor 
must  have  felt — if  he  did  not  say : 


He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly. 


How  much  regard  Governor  Blount  himself  had  for  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  truth  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  when  a  contrary  course  might  seem  to  promote  his 
own  interests  may  be  seen  by  reading  his  lettei  copied  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  that  caused  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate 
in  1797  and  also  by  the  quotation  that  the  writer  has  made  in 
that  same  connection  from  another  letter  by  Blount  to  Col. 

John  Donelson  of  March  9th,  1784. 

Falsus  in  uno  falsns  in  omnibus — false  in  one  thing  false 

in  all  things.  ,  „  ,  . 

For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law  and  yet  oirencl  m 

one  point  he  is  guilty  of  all. 

General  Robertson’s  Resignation 

Knoxville,  October  23,  1794. 


Sir:  .  ,  ,. 

Finding  it  incompatible  with  my  private  avocations  any 

longer  to  perform  the  duties  of  Brigadier  General  of  the  Mili¬ 
tia  of  Miro  District  in  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  South 
of  the  River  Ohio,  with  which  appointment  I  have  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
sign  that  Commission ;  at  the  same  time  assuring  you  that  it 
is  not  through  any  disgust  with  the  public  service  or  Officers 
of  the  Government  that  I  am  induced  to  take  this  step  but 
from  matters  merely  of  a  domestic  concern  and  a  conviction 
that  a  successor  will  be  appointed  whose  ability  and  experience 
in  tactics  may  better  qualify  him  to  execute  its  duties. 

Since  this  resignation  was  dated  at  Knoxville,  the  home  of 
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Governor  Blount,  and  since  the  Governor  was  always  keen  in 
his  interest  for  the  resignation,  reminding*  General  Robertson 
that  he  had  said  that  he  intended  to  resign;  at  one  time  sug¬ 
gesting  that  General  Daniel  Smith  should  pen  it  for  General 
Robertson;  and  when  this  resignation  of  October  23,  1794, 
was  sent  on  and  ignored  by  Washington’s  administration  for 
nearly  a  year  still  Blount  could  not  let  the  matter  rest  but 
was  ready  with  another  suggestion  of  a  more  eflective  form 
of  resignation,  one  stating  that  beyond  a  certain  date  General 
Robertson  would  cease  to  act  officially ;  and  because  of  the 
internal  evidence  that  this  document  of  October  23  affords 
the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  original  is  ever  dis¬ 
covered  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Governor 
Blount.  The  internal  evidence  is  this :  The  document  is  not 
frank,  straightforward,  honest  and  truthful  but  just  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  these  opposites  are  not  characteristic  of  General 
Robertson.  The  resignation  reads : 

It  is  not  through  any  disgust  with  the  public  service  or  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Government  that  I  am  induced  to  take  this  step. 

A  statement  that  must  have  been  directly  the  opposite  of  the 
truth  of  the  case,  Blount’s  unmerited  reprimand  for  Nickojack 
was  enough  to  disgust  a  saint,  if  seriously  taken. 

Why  then  did  General  Robertson  sign  it?  He  thought 
Blount  was  his  friend  and  was  no  doubt  repeatedly  and  em¬ 
phatically  assured  that  such  was  the  fact.  Such  expressions 
are  frequent  in  Blount’s  correspondence  with  Robertson. 
Blount  was  his  official  superior  and  had  much  more  expei ience 
in  matters  of  politics,  government  and  office.  Blount  was  bet¬ 
ter  educated  and  better  read.  Blount  had  been  his  paitnei  fox 
years  in  land  speculations.  Robertson  had  named  a  son  for 
Blount.  Thus  having  General  Robertson’s  entire  confidence, 
it  was  natural  that  lie  should  trust  Blount  as  his  next  fiiend 
and  follow  his  advice.  Blount  withal  was  a  smooth  and  supple 
politician;  while  General  Robertson  was  nothing  of  that  kind 
but  only  a  straightforward,  direct  and  honest  man.  Being 
honest  himself  he  was  slow  to  suspect  dishonesty  in  others.  As 
it  appears  that  Blount  rather  expected  an  order  of  arrest  of 
General  Robertson,  which  naturally  would  have  been  the  l  ore- 
runner  of  a  court  martial,  Blount  no  doubt  suggested  that  the 
administration  would  court  martial  General  Robertson  if  he 
remained  in  office  and  counseled  as  his  friend  that  resigna- 
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tion  was  the  best  way  out  of  his  difficulties  arising  from  the 
Nickojack  expedition.  Blount’s  letter  that  caused  his  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  Senate  and  his  letter  to  Donelson  justify  this 
view  of  his  mind  and  character. 

When  the  writer  began  the  reading  and  investigation  neces¬ 
sary  for  this  biography  his  prejudices,  if  he  had  any,  were 
wholly  in  favor  of  Blount.  General  Robertson  had  named  a 
son  for  Blount ;  that  son  in  turn  had  named  one  of  his  sons 
William  Blount  and  another  grandson  of  General  Robertson 
had  named  still  another  son  "William  Blount,  so  that  the  name 
had  become  a  family  name  in  the  Robertson  family.  But  by 
the  time  all  of  the  correspondence  preserved  in  General  Rob¬ 
ertson’s  papers  had  been  read  and  digested,  also  Judge  Hay¬ 
wood’s  views  and  comments,  likewise  those  of  Putnam,  there 
was  no  room  left  for  doubt  about  Blount. 

On  this  resignation  Chief  Justice  Haywood,  who  personally 
knew  General  Robertson,  comments  in  his  History  of  Tennes¬ 
see  as  follows : 


What  are  the  feelings  excited  by  this  scene  in  which  we  see 
an  old  and  tried  patriot  who  never  once  failed  to  fly  to  the 
succor  of  his  country  in  distress  so  chided  and  reproved  for  an 
act  which  actually  put  an  end  to  Indian  incursions  and  wrested 
from  their  hands  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife!  We 
shall  be  obliged  to  say  that  if  an  error  was  committed  it  was 
on  the  side  of  virtue  and  patriotism  and  that  reproof  should 
be  adminstered  with  a  great  portion  of  kindness  and  respect 
intermixed.  Shall  one  be  the  saviour  of  his  country  and  for 
that  be  chagrined  into  retirement!  The  regrets  of  that  coun¬ 
try  will  follow  his  exit  and  the  glow  of  affection  shall  rise  at 

t}|g  tale.12 

And  Putnam  (who  says  his  book  was  inspired  by  Dr.  Felix 
Robertson,  son  of  General  Robertson)  in  his  History  of  Middle 

Tennessee  writes : 

But  as  Judge  Haywood  says,  he  was  chagrined  into  retire¬ 
ment  ’  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  neither 
the  original  letter  nor  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  which  Governor 
Blount  says,  I  will  destroy  it  that  it  may  never  rise  in  judg¬ 
ment-  for,  as  that  letter  was  dated  August  oOth,  we  believe  it 
made’ known  fully  to  the  Governor  the  plans  then  on  foot  o 
destroy  the  two  hostile  towns.  The  conduct  of  General  Rob- 
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ertson  was  open  and  avowed ;  he  had  no  cause  to  he  ashamed 
of  any  act  or  to  fear  that  anything  he  had  said,  written  or 
done  would  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him.  There  was  but 
one  sentiment  among  the  people  of  Cumberland — that  judg¬ 
ment  was  all  in  his  favor.  Long  ere  this  the  cry  of  this  people 
had  been  for  vengeance.  But  out  of  respect  to  the  President 
and  the  intricacy  of  negotiations  and  embarrassments  in 
which  the  administration  was  involved  General  Robertson  had 
besought  the  people  yet  longer  to  forbear  and  yield  to  the 
rigid  construction  of  the  restrictive  orders.  Such  patience  and 
forbearance  were  no  longer  virtues.  The  demands  of  human¬ 
ity  and  proper  self-defense  were  for  the  destruction  of  those 
dens  of  murderers. 

Had  Bledsoe,  Shelby,  Hays,  Winchester,  and  other  noble 
spirits  not  been  suddenly  and  cruelly  extinguished  they  would 
have  cheered  and  sustained  the  resolution  of  General  Robert¬ 
son;  they  would  have  been  the  active  counsellors,  aiders  and 
abettors  in  every  step  of  this  invasion. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  event  that  good  news  as  from  a 
far  country  reached  these  settlements.  Some  of  the  Chicka- 
saws  had  joined  General  ^/VAync’s  army  in  the  tenitory  noith 
of  the  Ohio  and  on  their  return  home  added  to  official  reports 
of  his  great  victory  over  the  Indians  and  Canadian  militia  on 
the  20th  August,  1794.13 

Of  the  Nickojack  expedition  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 


writes:  '  .  J 

Not  only  the  Federal  authorities  but  Blount  lnmseli  very 

much  disapproved  of  this  expedition;  nevertheless  it  was  light 
and  proper  and  produced  excellent  effects.  In  no  other  way 
could  the  hostile  towns  have  been  brought  to  reason. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Wayne  had  been  sent  South  to 
invade  their  country  and  anticipate  by  twenty  years  Jackson’s 
feats.  But  the  nation  was  not  yet  ready  for  such  strong 

measures.16  .  ~  , 

So  that  History  from  first  to  last  has  vindicated  General 

Robertson.  He  was  right  and  Blount  was  wrong  . 

When  General  Robertson’s  resignation  reached  the  1  resi- 
dent,  together  with  his  letter  giving  his  reasons  for  ordering 
the  Niekojack  Expedition,  that  great  man  must  have  been 
impressed  with  the  justice  of  Ins  cause,  for  there  was  no  un¬ 
seemly  haste  in  accepting  the  resignation.  On  the  contrai  y 
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it  was  ignored  by  the  administration  and  General  Robertson 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Brigadier  General  for 
nearly  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Nickojack,  that  is,  until 
August  5th,  1795,  when  it  appears  that  he  himself  (prompted 
by  Blount)  set  the  date  when  as  a  military  officer  he  would  no 
longer  function.  By  that  date  the  Indians  had  come  to  under¬ 
stand  the  full  meaning  of  their  defeat  at  Fallen  Timbers  in 
the  North  and  Nickojack  in  the  South  and  there  was  a  virtual 
end  to  their  depredations  until  the  Creeks  again  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked;  Who  can  know  it? 

What  motives  Governor  Blount  may  have  had  beyond  his 
selfish  desire  for  a  scapegoat  to  divert  from  himself  the 
wrath  of  Washington’s  administration  under  which  he  was 
holding  the  appointive  office  of  Governor  of  the  Territory 
we  can  never  know  to  a  certainty.  But  having  once  severely 
reprimanded  General  Robertson  and  censured  his  conduct  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  doing  what  the  Governor  knew  to 
be  the  right  and  necessary  thing  to  do ;  when  good  conscience 
and  good  morals  demanded  that  he  should  have  stood  back 
of  General  Robertson  and  have  supported  him  by  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  in  his  power  on  the  grounds  of  patriotism,  public 
policy,  personal  friendship  and  humanity — he  seems  to  have 
made  up  his  mind  that  having  gone  so  far  in  wronging  Gen¬ 
eral  Robertson  he  must  necessarily  hate  and  ruin  him;  for  it 
is  one  of  the  best-known  and  also  one  of  the  most  despicable 
traits  of  human  nature  that  we  hate  those  whom  we  have  in¬ 
jured,  and  therefore  Governor  Blount  must  go  to  the  limit  to 
break  him  of  his  office  and  destroy  his  influence.  Also  lest 
General  Robertson  might  have  left  in  his  hands  the  prestige, 
power  and  influence  of  his  office  and  use  them  to  obstruct, 
hinder  and  delay  the  political  ambitions  and  advancement  of 
Blount  when  Tennessee  soon  should  become  a  sovereign  State 
with  offices  of  honor,  trust  and  profit  to  distribute,  particu¬ 
larly  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
He  knew  that  nothing  enhances  so  much  the  political  renown 
and  prestige  of  any  leader  of  the  people  as  a  military  victory 
over  his  country’s  enemies.  Therefore  he  must  do  something 
to  counteract  and  break  the  force  and  effect  of  Nickojack; 
otherwise  he  might  find  the  people  calling  for  General  Rob- 
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ertson’s  advancement  rather  than  that  of  Blount  ;  so  he  must 
make  haste  to  destroy  a  possible  rival  by  breaking  him  of  his 
office. 

Practical  politics  has  been  justly  called  (next  to  war)  the 
roughest  of  all  non-felonious  pursuits. 

For  while  writing  as  he  did  no  man  knew  and  fully  under¬ 
stood  better  than  Governor  Blount  that  there  was  no  other 
way  to  have  peace  with  the  Indian  people  except  to  strike 
them  and  strike  them  hard  with  force  and  arms;  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  Indian  country  and  make  them  feel  all  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  lire  and  sword ;  to  press  the  belligerent  cup  to  their 
own  lips  and  compel  them  to  drink  of  its  bitter  ingredients. 
That  Governor  Blount  did  know  this  is  shown  by  a  letter  of 
his  to  the  Secretary  of  War  written  a  little  less  than  one  year 
before  Nickojack  on  the  salutary  effect  upon  the  Indians  of  a 
similar  expedition  ordered  by  General  Daniel  Smith,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  Territory  while  acting  temporarily  as 
Governor  during  Blount’s  absence  in  Philadelphia.  Smith 
was  a  man  of  more  strength  and  decision  of  character  than 

Blount. 


Governor  Blount  to  Secretary  of  War 

Knoxville,  November  21st,  1793. 

Sir :  We  still  continue  to  have  an  unexpected  cessation  of 
hostilities;  the  Indians  as  yet  not  having  committed  a  single 
murder  since  the  visit  of  General  Sevier  paid  the  nation  b} 
order  of  Secretary  Smith. 

I  am  unable  to  offer  any  positive  reason  for  this  cessation, 
as  all  friendly  communication  between  the  Indians  and  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  is  cut  off ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  it 
is  fear  of  a  second  visit  that  for  the  moment  restrains  them.10 

On  September  6th,  1794,  the  very  same  day  that  General 
Kobertson  dated  his  official  military  order  to  Major  Ore  to 

march, 


Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

It  now  appears  a  war  may  be  brought  about  through  The 
Maw’s  Party  between  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  and  it  is 
mv  secret  wish,  since  the  Creeks  will  have  no  peace  with  us, 
that  you  encourage  in  such  ways  as  you  judge  best,  both  the 
Chickasaws  and  the  Choctaws  to  fall  on  the  Creeks.17 
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While  some  of  the  Cherokees  headed  by  the  Hanging  Maw 
may  have  been  disposed  to  peace,  those  of  the  five  Lower 
Towns  were  always  as  hostile  as  the  Creeks,  as  shown  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Blount’s  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  January  14, 

1793,  already  copied  herein. 

But  Governor  Blount  seems  to  have  been  at  all  times  keen 
for  General  Robertson’s  resignation  and  actively  suggesting, 
pushing  and  fomenting  it.  Thus  we  find  him  writing : 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

Knoxville,  May  4th,  1795. 

You  have  long  wished  to  resign  your  Brigadier  Commission. 
This  would  be  a  good  time.  In  your  resignation  you  might 
follow  the  examples  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Treasury, 
that  is ;  fix  a  day  on  which  you  would  cease  to  exercise  your 
duties  of  that  appointment,  say  a  month,  so  as  to  afford  us 
time  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  oldest  Colonel. 
Show  this  letter  to  General  Smith  and  let  him  pen  your  resig¬ 
nation.  *  *  *18 

Blount  probably  wanted  the  patronage  again  in  his  own 
hands  that  he  might  use  it  for  his  own  advancement;  for 
while  the  appointment  of  a  Brigadier  General  rested  primarily 
with  the  President  he  most  likely  would  be  guided  by  the 
recommendations  of  his  Territorial  Governor. 

And  again  on  May  31st,  1795, 

The  Governor  Writes  to  the  General 

I  also  received  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  May  informing  me 
that  you  do  not  mean  to  act  as  Brigadier  General  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Miro  after  the  5th  of  August.  I  shall  inform  the 
Secretary  of  War  accordingly  and  am  to  presume  that  by  that 
time  a  successor  in  office  will  be  appointed. 

I  trust,  Sir,  this  infant  country,  particularly  the  District  of 
Miro,  of  which  you  may  be  said  to  be  the  political  father,  will 
long  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  your  services.19 

These  two  letters  would  indicate  that  General  Washington’s 
administration  took  no  action  whatever  on  General  Robert¬ 
son’s  resignation  of  the  preceding  year  dated  October  23, 

1794,  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  Nickojack,  and  it  took 
the  reminders,  suggestions  and  prodding  of  his  guide,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  “friend,”  the  Governor,  to  make  the  resignation 
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take  a  form  that  was  at  once  definite  and  effective.  Otherwise 
General  Robertson  would  probably  have  died  in  the  office  of 
Brigadier  General  which  in  view  of  his  acknowledged  services 
would  have  been  altogether  fitting. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  his  pride  of  place, 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  and  killed. 

Lord  Bacon  in  his  essay  on  Counsel  writes : 

The  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man  is  the  trust  of 
giving  counsel ;  for  in  other  confidences  men  commit  parts  of 
their  life,  their  lands,  their  goods,  their  children,  their  credit, 
some  particular  affair ;  but  to  such  as  they  make  their  coun¬ 
sellors  they  commit  the  whole;  by  how  much  the  more  they 
are  obliged  to  all  faith  and  integrity. 

But  whosoever  reads  all  of  the  correspondence  in  regard  to 
this  resignation  business  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Blount  was  not  a  true  friend  and  faithful  counsellor,  obliged 
to  all  faith  and  integrity,  but  rather  of  that  class  who  give 
counsel  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  counsel,  than  of  him 
that  is  counseled. 

Any  officer  in  a  moment  of  discouragement  or  of  ill  fortune 
may  mention  the  matter  of  resignation;  especially  in  private 
conversation  with  a  friend,  real  or  supposed,  but  after  a  good 
night’s  sleep  dismiss  the  matter  from  his  mind  and  neither 
think  or  say  any  more  about  it  and  go  on  with  his  work  and 
duties.  When  such  mention  is  made  a  real  friend  will  reply 
in  terms  of  hope,  encouragement  and  appreciation ;  but  a  false 
friend,  secretly  desiring  to  break  him  of  his  office,  influence 
and  position  will  never  let  the  matter  die  but  will  lemind  him 
of  it  again  and  again  and  seek  to  hold  him  to  his  spoken  w  oid, 
however  modest,  casual  and  ill  considered. 

When  the  Federal  army  under  General  Pope  was  utterly 
beaten  and  routed  and  was  close  to  Washington  in  its  retreat, 
Lincoln  was  in  such  distress  and  perplexity  that  he  said  to 
Chase  and  Stanton  that  he  would  gladly  resign  this  place.20 

Of  course  as  long  as  he  lived  General  Robertson  as  a  mallei 
of  courtesy  was  given  the  title  of  General  by  his  fiiends  and 
acquaintances;  for  once  a  General  always  a  General,  is  the 

universal  titular  rule.  # 

But  there  was  one  striking  and  noticeable  departure  from 

this  otherwise  universal  rule  of  civility,  tor  on  and  about  the 
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first  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Niekojack,  which  battle 
Blount  had  used  to  bring  about  his  removal  from  office,  Blount 
dropped  this  courteous  address  and  wrote  to  him  a  short  and 
abrupt  note,  as  follows : 

Governor  Blount  to  James  Robertson,  Esqr. 

Knoxville,  September  13, 1795. 

Sir:  Herewith  you  will  receive  by  the  information  of  Peter 
McNamee  and  my  letter  of  this  date  to  Opia  Mingo,  the 
great  Chief  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  the  other  Chiefs  and 
Warriors  of  that  Nation,  under  a  flying  seal,  which  you  will 
please  read,  close  with  a  wafer  and  forward  to  Opia  Mingo  by 
the  Sergeant  and  eight  men  which  1  have  directed  Colonel 
Winchester  to  furnish  for  the  purpose.21 

But  soon  thereafter  it  must  have  occurred  to  Blount  (poli¬ 
tician  that  he  was  from  skin  to  marrow)  that  he  would  soon 
need  the  influence  of  General  Robertson  in  his  Senatorial  as¬ 
pirations  in  view  of  the  rapidly  approaching  change  from 
Territory  to  State;  for  see  how  quickly  he  reversed  himself 
and  how  completely  he  changed  his  tone. 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

Knoxville,  October  25th,  1795. 

De  AR  SlR: 

*  *  *  Take  care  of  your  popularity,  as  it  will  be  useful  to 
yourself  and  your  friends  upon  the  change  of  government. 
My  popularity  here  is  at  the  greatest  perfection  and  I  believe 
will  hold.  *  *  *  I  am,  dear  sir,  with  the  sincerest  esteem,  etc.22 

In  this  the  politician  purrs  as  gently  as  a  harmless  neces¬ 
sary  cat  and  again  he  is  careful  to  address  General  Robertson 
by  his  military  title. 

As  to  his  own  popularity  at  its  “ greatest  perfection  — 
Nemesis,  the  Greek  goddess  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  raise 
up  the  humble  and  cast  down  the  proud,  was  already  at  his 
elbow;  and  in  less  than  two  years  she  struck  him  down  with  a 
stunning  blow  by  his  expulsion  in  disgrace  from  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  There  was  only  one  vote  in  his  favor; 
all  the  rest  were  against  him.  His  popularity  at  its  “greatest 
perfection”  might  well  have  reminded  him  of  that  scriptural 

text: 

Woe  unto  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you. 
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Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

November  5,  1795. 

Dear  Sir:  Nothing  new  occurring  in  the  Indian  Department 
since  my  letter  to  you  of  the  31st  ult.  by  Mr.  Payne.  I  have 
nothing  official  to  write  you  but  I  cannot  let  my  friend,  Colonel 
White,  come  to  Nashville  without  dropping  you  a  line.  He  is 
really  my  friend  as  well  as  yourself.  I  wish  you  and  he  to 
understand  each  other  upon  the  approaching  change  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  *  *  *23 
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CHAPTER  LVI 

HISTORY’S  VINDICATION  OF  ROBERTSON 


All’s  well  that  ends  well;  still  the  fine’s  the  crown; 

Whate’er  the  course  the  end  is  the  renown. 

IN  our  next  chapter  we  shall  follow  out  to  its  end  THE 
RISE  AND  FALL  OF  WILLIAM  BLOUNT. 

A  final  word  as  to  Nickojack.  It  was  a  time  of  public  emer¬ 
gency  when  justice  to  the  white  settlers,  their  domestic  tran¬ 
quillity,  their  common  defense,  the  promotion  of  their  general 
welfare  and  the  securing  of  the  blessings  of  peace  for  them¬ 
selves,  their  women  and  children,  all  demanded  that  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Pioneers  should  carry  the  war  into  the  Indian  Coun¬ 
try;  and  under  the  exigency  and  pressure  of  these  irrepres¬ 
sible  and  irresistible  demands  General  Robertson  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  ordering  the  men  under  his  com¬ 
mand  to  march.  He  was  broken  of  his  office  in  consequence, 
not  by  any  order  of  President  Washington  but  by  the  subtle 
management  and  false  friendship  of  Governor  Blount.  How¬ 
ever,  the  results  of  Nickojack  justified  his  action  and  in  his¬ 
tory  is  found  General  Robertson’s  complete  vindication. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  there  was  no  officer  on  the 
American  side  who  had  more  to  do  with  Indians  or  who  better 
understood  their  nature  and  character  and  how  best  to  deal 
with  them  than  General  George  Rogers  Clark ;  while  that  war 
was  being  waged  he  conquered  for  his  country  all  that  rich 
and  valuable  territory  which  now  constitutes  Southern  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  thus  adding  to  its  domain  a  realm  great¬ 
er  in  extent  and  now  in  riches  than  many  of  the  historic  king¬ 
doms  of  world.  Let  us  read  what  his  opinion  was  and  also  that 
of  Rufus  King,  the  statesman  from  Massachusetts,  on  such 
pressing  necessities  as  those  confronting  General  Robertson 
when  he  ordered  the  Nickojack  Expedition. 

A  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  said  Rufus  King,  has 
been  paid  in  ten  years  to  satisfy  the  savages  in  the  hope  of 
pacifying  them  but  the  sacrifice  was  futile.1 
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I  doubt  great  part  of  these  beautiful  settlements  will  be 
laid  to  waste,  General  Clark  wrote ;  without  protected  by  vol¬ 
unteers  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy’s  country, 
nothing  else  will  do ;  scouts  and  forts  on  the  frontiers  answer 
but  little  purpose  and  in  the  end  cost  more  than  an  army  that 
would  do  the  business  effectually  at  once. 

He  maintained  that  if  the  Indians  were  defeated  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  action  they  would  sue  for  peace  and  agree  to  any  terms 
by  which  their  country  could  be  saved  from  destruction.  But 
loading  them  with  presents  and  treating  them  humanely  would 
result  in  making  them  think  that  the  Americans  feared  them 
and  another  attack  would  only  result  in  more  gifts.  Similar¬ 
ly  he  imparted  to  Congress  his  arguments  for  a  policy  so  vig¬ 
orous  that  the  tribes  would  be  reduced  to  obedience.  Such  a 
policy,  he  felt,  would  cause  the  tribes  with  which  they  had 
treated  to  hold  their  engagements  and  would  bring  the  more 
Western  Indians  to  solicit  terms  of  peace.2 

*  *  *  All  humanity  shewn  them  by  us  is  imputed  to  timidity. 
Great  expenditures  and  numbers  of  lives  might  be  saved  by 
now  reducing  them  to  obedience  which  they  do  richly  deserve. 
There  is  no  danger  of  making  them  desperate ;  they  are  as  far 
from  that  principle  as  any  people  in  the  world.  Before  they 
would  suffer  their  families  to  perish  by  the  sword  or  famine 
they  would  become  your  servile  subjects ;  this  I  am  convinced 
of  from  long  experience  and  observation  on  the  disposition  of 
various  nations.3 

No  man  understood  the  Indian  character  better  than  Noli- 
chucky  Jack  (General  John  Sevier),  who  was  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  final  peace  with  the  dusky  fellows  must  be 
achieved  by  fire  and  sword  and  that  it  would  take  battle  after 
battle  and  expedition  after  expedition  to  subdue  their  passion 
for  warring  against  the  citizens  of  the  Territory.4 


Washington  on  the  Defensive  Policy  against  Indians 

In  1754  when  General  Washington  was  a  young  man  only 
22,  but  nevertheless  was  the  Colonel  of  a  Virginia  regiment 
during  the  French  and  Indian  war  (1754-1763)  against  the 
English  colonies  in  America,  he  was  in  command  on  the  west- 
ernfrontier  of  Virginia  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  western  settlers  against  the  Indians  allied  with  the 
French  What  his  opinion  then  was  of  the  policy  of  noting  on 
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the  defensive  against  Indians  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
■  tracts  from  his  biography: 

Sensible  of  the  impracticability  of  defending  such  an  exten¬ 
sive  frontier  Colonel  Washington  confined  to  press  the  policy 
of  enabling  him  to  act  on  the  offensive.  The  people  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  he  thought,  could  be  protected  only  by  entering  the 
country  of  the  enemy;  giving  him  employment  at  home;  and 
removing  the  source  of  all  their  calamities  by  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  Fort  DuQuesne. 

As  defensive  measures,  he  observed  in  a  letter  to  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor,  are  evidently  insufficient  for  the  security 
and  safety  of  the  country,  I  hope  no  arguments  are  necessary 
to  evince  the  necessity  of  altering  them  to  a  vigorous  offensive 
war  in  order  to  remove  the  cause.  *  *  In  a  letter  written 
about  the  same  time  to  the  speaker  of  the  assembly  he  said: 
The  certainty  of  advantage  by  an  offensive  scheme  of  action 
renders  it  beyond  any  doubt  preferable. to  our  defensive  meas¬ 
ures.  Our  scattered  force,  so  separated  and  dispersed  in 
weak  parties,  avails  little  to  stop  the  secret  incursions  of  the 
savages.  We  can  only  perhaps  put  them  to  flight  or  frighten 
them  to  some  other  part  of  the  country  which  answers  not 
the  end  proposed.  Whereas  had  we  strength  enough  to  invade 
their  lands  we  should  restrain  them  from  coming  abroad  and 
leaving  their  families  exposed.  We  should  then  remove  the 
principal  cause  and  have  stronger  probability  of  success; 
we  should  be  free  from  many  alarms,  mischiefs,  and  murders 
that  now  attend  us ;  we  should  inspirit  the  hearts  of  our  few 
Indian  friends  and  gain  more  esteem  with  them..  In  short 
could  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  be  induced  to  join  us  in  an 
expedition  of  this  nature  and  to  petition  his  Excellency  Loid 
Loudoun  for  a  small  train  of  artillery  with  some  engineers, 
we  should  then  be  able  in  all  human  probability  to  subdue  the 
terror  of  Fort  DuQuesne ;  retrieve  our  character  with  the  In¬ 
dians;  and  restore  peace  to  our  unhappy  frontier. 

If  we  still  adhere  for  the  next  campaign  to  our  destructive 
defense  schemes  there  will  not,  I  dare  affirm,  be  one  soul  living 
on  this  side  of  the  Blue  Ridge  the  ensuing  autumn  if  we  except 
the  troops  in  garrison  and  a  few  inhabitants  of  this  town  who 
may  shelter  themselves  under  the  protection  of  this  fort. 
This  I  know  to  be  the  immovable  determination  of  all  the  set¬ 
tlers  of  this  country. 
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To  the  Speaker  of  the  assembly  he  gave  the  same  opinion 
and  added :  I  do  not  know  on  whom  these  miserable,  undone 
people  are  to  rely  for  protection.  If  the  assembly  are  to  give 
it  to  them,  it  is  time  that  measures  are  at  least  concerting  and 
not  when  they  ought  to  be  going  into  execution  as  has  always 
been  the  case.  If  they  are  to  seek  it  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  it  is  time  their  condition  was  made  known  to  him.  For 
I  cannot  forbear  repeating  again  that,  while  we  pursue  de¬ 
fensive  measures  we  pursue  inevitable  ruin.5 

President  Washington  having  had  such  an  experience  in 
his  youth  we  are  prepared  to  understand  a  letter  written  by 
Governor  Blount  while  on  a  visit  to  the  then  seat  of  the.  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  at  Philadelphia. 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

August  28, 1793. 

No  man  on  earth  has  a  more  just  idea  of  the  Indian  business 
than  the  President,  having  been  much  acquainted  with  the 
perfidy  of  the  Indians  at  an  early  age,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  Congress,  with  which  the  power  of  peace  and  war  rests, 
have  not  hitherto  understood  it  as  well  as  everybody  else 
seems  to  have  done.  *  *  *b 

Understanding  the  situation  as  he  did,  the  very  least  that 
President  Washington  could  do  in  justice  to  his  own  character 
and  conscience,  to  his  official  position  as  Commander-in-Chief 
and  to  General  Robertson,  was  to  pigeon-hole  the  General ’s 
resignation  of  October  23,  1794,  and  this  he  did.  There  that 
resignation  would  have  rested  as  in  its  giave  but  foi  Blount  s 
meddlesome  and  nagging  interference. 
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CHAPTER  LYII 

THE  RISE  AND  FALL  OF  WILLIAM  BLOUNT 


Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man:  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And,  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root, 

And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.  *  *  * 

And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. 


ILLIAM  BLOUNT  while  Territorial  Governor  of  Ten- 


Tv  nessee  had  so  much  business  and  correspondence  with 
General  Robertson  that  it  seems  in  order  here  to  give  a  sketch 
of  him,  his  career  and  his  downfall. 

He  was  born  in  Bertie  County,  North  Carolina,  March  26, 
1749,  and  he  died  March  21,  1800,  at  51  years  of  age.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  considerable  estate  and  his  children  were 
educated  in  a  manner  corresponding  therewith.  His  family 
claimed  artistocratic  Norman  descent,  coming  to  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror. 


Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 


Three  Blount  brothers  emigrated  to  North  Carolina  in  1669. 

Before  his  appointment  as  Territorial  Governor  of  The  Ter¬ 
ritory  South  of  the  Ohio  River  in  1790,  William  Blount  had  had 
rather  extensive  experience  and  success  as  a  politician  in  North 
Carolina.  He  was  several  times  a  member  of  its  General  As¬ 
sembly  from  1780  to  1790;  was  a  member  contemporaneously 
of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1783  and  1784;  and  again  in 
1786  and  1787.  He  represented  North  Carolina  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  1787,  and  was  in 
the  State  Convention  which  finally  ratified  that  instrument  in 
November,  1789,  after  it  had  already  been  in  operation  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  year,  for  North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Is- 
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land  were  the  last  to  ratify.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  act 
passed  in  1789  for  the  cession  to  the  United  States  of  the 
western  domain  now  Tennessee.  As  agent  for  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  he  was  present  at  the  treaty  with  the  Chero- 
kees  at  Hopewell  on  the  Howe  November  28,  1785,  and  also  at 
the  treaties  made  at  the  same  place  in  January,  1786,  with  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws. 

Governor  Blount  reached  the  theater  of  his  new  duties  as 
Governor  on  the  10th  of  October,  1790,  and  established  his 
headquarters  at  the  house  of  William  Cobb  on  the  fork  of 
the  Holston  and  Watauga.  Here  he  organized  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  proceeded  to  appoint  officers,  civil  and  military,  for 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Territory.  On  the  27th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  he  set  out  for  the  district  of  Miro,  then  composed  of 
Davidson,  Sumner  and  Tennessee  Counties.  He  could  not 
commission  officers  of  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General  but 
President  Washington  commissioned  John  Sevier  for  the  east 
and  James  Bobertson  for  what  was  then  called  the  western 
part  of  the  Territory,  now  Middle  Tennessee.  Besiding  in  the 
east,  there  was  much  correspondence  between  him  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Bobertson  on  Indian  affairs.  Letters  were  sent  by  what 
they  called  express  through  the  wilderness  always  apt  to  be 
infested  with  hostile  Indians.  These  men  were  also  called 
runners  and  certain  it  is  they  often  had  to  run  for  their  lives 
and  always  they  ran  great  risks. 

Thomas  Portell  Wrote  General  Robertson 

From  the  then  Spanish  town  of  New  Madrid  in  what  is  now 
Missouri. 

January  17,  1794. 

The  one  who  brings  me  your  favor  above  is  paid  fifty  hard 
dollars  and  a  blanket.1 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

March  8th,  1794. 

Your  letter  of  the  6th  February  sent  express  by  James 
Russell  was  handed  to  me  much  stained  with  his  blood  by 
Mr.  Shannon  who  accompanied  him.  Russell  was  wounded 
by  a  party  of  Indians  who  ambuscaded  him  about  18  miles 
from  South  West  Point,  which  he  with  difficult  reached  and 
was  obliged  to  continue  there  for  several  days  before  he  could 
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be  removed.  He  is  now  under  the  hands  of  a  skilled  surgeon 
and  it  is  hoped  will  recover.  His  fifty  dollars  have  been  dear¬ 
ly  earned  hut  instead  of  complaining  he  may  rejoice  that  he 

has  so  often  escaped.2 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

November  12,  1794. 

This  letter  comes  express  by  Samuel  Dearm ond  and  James 
Scott  who  are  allowed  the  usual  price,  fifty  dollars. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Robertson  correspondence,  pie- 
served  in  two  bound  volumes  of  MS.  in  Peabody  College, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  and  published  in  American  Historical 
Magazine,  Yols.  I  to  V,  is  made  up  of  letters  written  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Blount  to  General  Robertson.  The  latter  kept  veiy  few 
copies  of  the  letters  written  by  himself. 

Governor  Blount  in  his  dealings  with  the  Indians  was  a 
vain  and  amiable  optimist,  easily  flattered  and  deceived  by 
the  wiles,  promises  and  professions  of  the  wily  savages. 
There  are  evidences  of  this  in  the  following  extracts  of  a 

letter  by  him. 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

Knoxville,  Saturday,  May  26,  1/92. 

Dear  Sir  :  , 

As  I  approached  Coyatee  on  Sunday  evening  I  gave  the 
Chiefs  notice;  they  instantly  determined  to  receive  me  with  all 
honors  they  could  and  desired  me  to  halt  until  they  should  1 
ready.  In  a  short  time  they  gave  me  notice  they  were  reac  y 
to  receive  me  and  I  advanced.  The  Chiefs  and  Indians  o 
every  description  (supposed  2,000)  were  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  each  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards  m  length,  lta\inD 
an  open  space  between  for  myself  and  escort  to  pass  on  to  the 
house  erected  for  mv  reception;  and  as  soon  as  I  enteied  he 
tween  tie  lines  a  firing  in  the  manner  of  a  feu  de  ,oy  was  com¬ 
menced  and  handsomely  kept  up  until  I  passed  t  Hough. 
Rhouts  apparently  of  joy  immediately  ensued  trom  all  quai- 
ters  and  Fn  a fSw  second!  after  I  alighted  under  the  standard 
of  the  United  States  I  was  surrounded  with  the  whoie  num¬ 
ber  with  countenances  demonstrating  more  3oy  than  I  had  been 
a  witness  to  on  any  other  occasion. 
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And  by  undoubted  information  from  Georgia  two  thousand 
Creeks  with  McGillivray  at  their  head  were  on  the  2nd  of 
April  to  meet,  and  I  believe  did  meet,  Mr.  Seagrove,  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  that  nation,  at  the  Rock  landing,  no  doubt 
for  purposes  of  peace.  You  are  not  to  suppose  from  these 
appearances  that  the  two  companies  ordered  to  be  raised  will 
not  be  forwarded  for  your  protection,  for  I  still  am  sure  you 
would  have  to  fear  the  depredations  of  marauding  parties  of 
both  nations  as  well  as  the  Northern  Tribes.  *  *  * 

How  is  it  that  the  people  of  your  district  who  have  com¬ 
batted  so  much  danger  and  difficulty  now  teach  travelers  to 
your  country  to  suspect  that  they  are  almost  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
spondency?  Surely  the  danger  is  not  greater  than  it  had 
ever  been ! 

The  people  in  this  quarter  had  liked  to  have  fallen  into 
the  same  mistake  (I  had  liked  to  have  said  folly)  but  now 
they  are  again  acting  and  thinking  with  their  usual  firmness. 
I  rejoice  in  my  visit  to  Coyatee.  The  happy  consequences  in 
this  quarter  appear  evident.4 

Statement  by  Carey,  Interpreter 

The  day  after  the  conference  at  Coyatee  which  promised 
nothing  but  peace  and  friendship  Carey  (Government  Inter¬ 
preter)  proceeded  with  many  Indians  (among  whom  was  John 
Watts)  to  Tuquo,  distant  15  miles,  where  a  letter  was  handed 
to  Watts  written  by  Panton,  a  merchant  of  great  business  of 
Pensacola  then  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  addressed  to  the 
Bloody  Fellow  as  well  as  to  Watts.  Mr.  Panton  wrote  it  from 
the  house  of  Mr.  McDonald,  a  Scotchman,  an  old  resident  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  *  *  *  The  content  of  the  letter  was  to 
invite  Watts  and  the  Bloody  Fellow  in  the  name  of  Governor 
O’Neal  to  come  down  to  Pensacola  with  ten  pack  horses;  that 
they  should  have  from  Governor  O’Neal  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  as  much  as  they  wanted;  and  that  Panton  should  supply 
their  nation  with  goods  in  plenty.  *  *  *  Panton  paid  a  visit 
to  the  Little  Turkey.  *  *  *  Creeks  had  agreed  that  the  Span¬ 
iards  might  erect  a  fort  at  the  Alabama  fork,  a  mile  below 
Mr.  McGillivray ’s  house,  for  the  protection  of  Creeks  and 
Cherokees;  where  arms  and  ammunition  would  be  kept  lor 
both;  *  *  *  there  is  water  sufficient  for  large  boats  to  pass  up 
and  down  from  thence  to  Mobile.  *  Watts  *  proceeded 
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to  Pensacola  with  ten  pack  horses.  *  *  *  The  Bloody  Fellow, 
the  Breath  and  the  Glass  had  written  to  Governor  Blount  and 
informed  him  that  the  Lower  Towns  had  given  out  the  notion 
of  war ;  but  what  they  wrote  was  not  their  intention ;  they  only 
meant  to  deceive  him  until  such  time  as  they  and  their  war¬ 
riors  could  go  down  to  Pensacola  to  Governor  O’Neal  and 
receive  their  arms  and  ammunition  and  get  their  crops  from 
the  ground  and  hid.  *  *  * 

At  Pensacola  one  Chief,  Talotiskee,  raised  the  war-whoop 
and  declared  himself  for  war  against  the  United  States.0 

Illustrating  the  craft  and  cunning  innate  in  these  naked 
children  of  the  woods,  these  Cherokees  may  have  intended 
from  the  beginning  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  Governor  Blount 
by  their  entertainment  at  Coyatee  and  thus  at  once  amuse 
and  bemuse  him;  or  it  may  illustrate  another  phase  of  their 
character — infantile  fickleness.  Sincere  in  the  beginning  but 
easily  diverted  and  changed  by  Panton’s  letter  carrying  Gov¬ 
ernor  O’Neal’s  invitation  to  visit  him  at  Pensacola  and  re¬ 
ceive  as  presents  ten  pack  horse  loads  of  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

Knoxville,  August  11, 1795. 

*  *  *  This  is  an  important  crisis  in  Indian  affairs  and  must 
be  embraced.  *  *  *  And  it  is  my  opinion  that  your  presence 
at  that  time  and  place  (as  the  Creeks  consider  you  the  first 
man  of  the  Cumberland  people  with  whom  they  consider  them¬ 
selves  as  having  been  long  at  war)  will  have  beneficial  con¬ 
sequences.  The  Cherokees  too  (many  of  whom  I  am  sure  will 

attend)  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you.9  . 

But  at  other  times  this  prestige,  consequence  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  General  Robertson  among  the  Indian  tribes  seemed 
to  hurt  the  Governor’s  vanity  and  to  arouse  his  envy  and 
resentment,  for  on  September  13,  1792,  we  find  him  writing: 

Governor  Blount  to  the  Glass,  a  Cherokee  Chief 

But  suppose  General  Robertson  had  sent  you  a  bad  talk 
he  is  only  a  warrior  under  me — and  your  people  ought  not  to 
be  so  offended  as  to  make  war  against  the  United  States.  It 
is  mv  talks  you  ought  to  attend  to  and  not  those  of  anybody 
else  except  those  of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  War; 
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it  is  we  and  nobody  else  the  United  States  have  authorized  to 
talk  to  you  and  transact  with  you  on  their  part.10 

And  to  make  sure  that  General  Robertson  would  get  the  full 
benefit  of  this  display  of  spleen  and  spite  he  sent  to  him  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Glass.11 

But  man,  proud  man! 

Dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority, — 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he’s  most  assured, 

*  *  *  like  an  angry  ape, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep. 

That  Governor  Blount  ’s  incurable  credulity  was  well  under¬ 
stood  by  his  contemporaries  and  the  military  officers  subject 
to  his  orders  is  amply  attested. 


Colonel  (Afterwards  General)  Winchester  to  General  Robertson 

February  2,  1792. 

Though  the  Governor  is  sanguine  in  his  expectation  of  a 
permanent  peace  with  the  Indians  he  has  just  sent  dispatches 
to  all  the  headmen  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  with  peace  talks.1- 

But  in  the  Governor’s  very  next  letter  to  General  Robert¬ 
son,  eleven  days  later,  he  begins : 

Your  letter  *of  the  30th  ultimo  was  handed  me  on  yesterday 
containing  an  account  of  the  recent  murders  and  depiedations 
in  the  District  of  Miro  which  I  most  sincerely  lament.13 

He  was  so  easily  taken  in  by  letters  direct  fiom  the  enemy 
as  to  their  pacific  disposition  and  intentions  that  on  the 
strength  of  such  letters  he  at  one  time  ordered  General  Robert¬ 
son  to  disband  his  troops. 


General  Robertson  to  Governor  Blount 

Nashville,  26  September,  1792. 

Sin : 

Your  dispatches  arrived  here  safe.  *  *  *  In  the  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  your  order  to  disband  the  troops  under  my  command 
which  I.  have  not  as  yet  done,  but  have  this  day  ordered  the 
troops  within  the  settlement  on  account  of  the  alarming  ap¬ 
pearance  of  danger  with  which  this  country  was  theatenec 
and  with  which  I  conceived  your  Excellency  was  not  perfectly 
acquainted.  I  find  from  The  Glass’s  and  the  Bloody  h  ollow  s 
letters  to  you  that  the  Clicrokees  who  were  assembled  lor  uni 
were  induced  to  pacific  means  through  their  mediation  and  in- 
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fluence.  This  information  of  theirs  I  have  great  reason  to 
doubt  from  the  advice  of  two  men  from  that  nation,  one  of 
whom  (Fendson,  a  half-breed)  I  make  no  doubt  you  have  seen. 
The  other  was  a  Frenchman  whose  character  and  circum¬ 
stances  together  with  his  oath  gave  credit  to  his  intelligence 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  Creeks  and  Clierokees.  It 
will  be  unnecessary  I  imagine  to  detail  to  your  Excellency 
every  particular  of  that  information.  I  hope  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  they  informed  us  that  the  Indians  had  determined  to 
write  you  such  letter  as  you  received  in  order  that  they  might 
have  a  better  opportunity  to  surprise  us  in  this  country  and 
insure  tranquillity  at  home.  Add  to  this  our  discoveries  of  the 
signs  of  small  parties  on  our  frontiers  which  were  dispatched 
as  I  imagine  for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  relative  to 
our  strength  and  preparations  for  war.  I  hope  your  Excel¬ 
lency  will  consider  when  I  did  not  immediately  obey  your  order 
I  was  actuated  by  a  desire  to  secure  the  property  and  lives  of 
my  fellow-citizens  and  under  an  idea  that  you  had  not  received 
intelligence  of  the  avowed  designs  of  the  Creeks  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Clierokees.  The  spies  I  detached  to  range  on 
the  headwaters  of  Stone  and  Harpeth  Fivers  returned  last 
night  and  made  no  discoveries  of  consequence  except  of  small 
parties.  Upon  drawing  in  the  troops,  which  consisted  of  about 
three  hundred  infantry,  cavalry,  officers  and  soldiers,  I  ad¬ 
vised  the  men  to  make  no  application  for  pay  which  was  uni¬ 
versally  acceded  to  I  believe.  I  still  think  proper  to  continue 
them  in  service  till  the  second  of  October  to  march  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  warning  as  I  can  assure  your  Excellency  I  am  not  as 
yet  free  from  apprehensions  of  their  designs.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  the  militia  of  that 
District  turned  out  with  exemplary  alacrity  and  behaved  with 
the  greatest  decorum  and  good  order.  It  is  also  with  satis¬ 
faction  that  I  inform  you  that  the  present  alarm  has  already 
produced  good  consequences  in  putting  our  country  in  a 
posture  of  defence  as  your  Excellency  predicted.  As  I  con¬ 
ceive  under  our  present  circumstances  it  is  of  the  utmost  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  safety  our  country.14 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

October  17,  1792. 

Under  the  information  you  received  by  Jo.  Derogue  and 
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Richard  Findleston  that  the  Bloody  Fellow  and  The  Glass 
would  write  me  letters  to  deceive  me  and  put  me  off  my  guard 
you  were  perfectly  right  in  hesitating  to  comply  with  my  order 
of  the  14th  September.  The  event  has  fully  proven  that  De¬ 
rogue  and  Findleston  were  correct  in  their  information.15 

In  this  same  letter  of  October  17,  1792,  he  confessed  an¬ 
other  instance  of  misplaced  confidence: 

The  spies  were  John  Fields  and  George  Walker,  two  very 
white  half-breeds  who  speak  good  English,  persons  in  whose 
friendship  and  attachment  I  had  the  utmost  confidence  and 
it  was  they  who  decoyed  and  killed  Gee  and  Clayton.  (At  the 

attack  on  Buchanan’s  Station.)10 

Further  evidence  might  be  cumulated  of  the  Governoi  s 
weakness  and  incompetence  in  this  regard  but  that  would  sei\  e 
no  good  purpose. 

Governor  Blount  was  said  to  be  a  man  of  smooth  manners 
and  pleasing  address  and  although  his  biographer  (Wright) 
disclaims  for  him  the  character  of  a  Christian  Statesman, 
nevertheless  he  seems  to  have  understood  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  all  things  to  all  men. 

Lord  Bacon  in  his  Essay  on  Fames  (for  which  our  mod¬ 
ern  term  is  propaganda)  says: 

Fame  is  of  that  force  as  there  is  scarcely  any  great  action 
wherein  it  hath  not  a  great  part  especially  in  the  war.  Mu- 
cianus  undid  Vitellius  by  a  fame  that  he  scattered  that  Vitel- 
lius  had  in  purpose  to  remove  the  legions  of  Syria  into  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  legions  of  Germany  into  Syria;  whereupon  the 

legions  of  Syria  wore  infinitely  inflamed. 

Julius  Caesar  took  Pompey  unprovided,  and  laid  asleep  Ins 
industry  by  a  fame  that  he  cunningly  gave  out,  how  Caesar  s 
own  soliders  loved  him  not;  and  being  wearied  with  the  wars 
and  laden  with  the  spoils  of  Gaul,  would  forsake  him  as  soon 

as  he  came  into  Italy.  , 

Blount  engaged  in  a  plan  to  join  the  British,  then  at  wai 
with  Spain,  in  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  provinces  o 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  He  was  to  use  Indian  allies  agams 

SPInntiie  letter  by  Blount  to  Carey  (a  government  interpreter 
residing  among  the  Cherokee  Indians)  dated  April  21,  1<- G 
which  caused  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate  liereinaftei  copied, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  he  instructs  Carey  thus : 
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I  shall  myself  have  a  hand  in  the  business  and  shall  prob¬ 
ably  be  at  the  head  of  the  business  on  the  part  of  the  British. 

*  #  # 

You  must  take  care  in  whatever  you  say  to  Rogers  or  any¬ 
body  else  not  to  let  the  plan  be  discovered  by  Hawkins,  Dins- 
moor,  Byers,  or  any  other  person  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Spain.  *  *  * 

Among  things  that  you  may  safely  do  will  be  to  keep  up 
my  consequence  with  Watts  [Cherokee  Chief]  and  the  Creeks 
and  Cherokees  generally ;  and  you  must  by  no  means  say  any¬ 
thing  in  favor  of  Hawkins  [United  States  representative 
among  the  Indians]  but  as  often  as  you  can  with  safety  to 
yourself  you  may  teach  the  Creeks  to  believe  he  is  no  better 
than  he  should  be.  *  *  *  The  Indians  may  be  taught  to  blame 
me  for  making  the  treaty.  To  such  complaints  against  me,  if 
such  there  be,  it  may  be  said  by  my  friends  *  *  *  that  though  I 
made  the  treaty,  I  made  it  by  the  instructions  of  the  President. 
*  *  *  This  sort  of  talk  will  be  throwing  all  the  blame  off  me 
upon  the  late  President,  and  as  he  [Washington]  is  now  out 
of  office  it  will  be  of  no  consequence  how  much  the  Indians 
blame  him.  And  among  other  things  that  may  be  said  for  me 
is,  that  I  was  not  at  the  running  of  the  line  and  if  I  had  been 
it  would  have  been  more  to  their  satisfaction. 

In  his  character  as  a  land  speculator  Blount  wrote  to  J ohn 
Donelson  March  9,  1784: 

Nothing  will  more  readily  influence  the  Commissioners  of 
Georgia  to  grant  the  Company  a  large  quantity  of  land  than 
an  appearance  of  many  people  being  about  to  remove  to  the 
Bent  [i.e.,  Bend,  Muscle  Shoals]  under  the  influence  of  the 
Company ;  therefore  you  will  necessarily  keep  up  a  report  of 
as  many  being  about  to  remove  as  you  possibly  can  whether 
true  or  not.  *  *  *  He  also  frankly  admitted  that  in  getting  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia  to  pass  the  act  he  made  use  of  the 
name  of  Anthony  Bledsoe,  a  prominent  Cumberland  settler, 
without  consulting  him.17 

From  all  of  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Governor  was  a 
deep  and  most  subtle  politician. 

But  there  is  an  Italian  proverb  which  runs  thus : 

Much  more  frequently  the  hide  of  a  fox  than  of  an  ass  finds 
its  way  to  the  tanner. 

Carey,  the  interpreter,  being  a  bibulous  sort  of  person,  suf- 
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fered  while  drunk  this  letter  to  him  of  April  21,  1797,  to  pass 
into  hands  for  whom  it  was  not  intended,  and  it  was  sent  direct 
to  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States,  and  by  him  to 
Congress. 

Blount  was  then  a  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Blount’s  Letter  to  Carey 
Colonel  King’s  Iron  Works,  April  21, 1797. 

Dear  Carey: 

I  wished  to  have  seen  you  before  I  returned  to  Philadelphia 
but  I  am  obliged  to  return  to  the  session  of  Congress  which 
commences  on  the  15th  of  May. 

Among  other  things  that  I  wished  to  have  seen  you  about 
was  the  business  Captain  Chisholm  mentioned  to  the  British 
Minister  last  winter  at  Philadelphia. 

I  believe  but  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  plan  then  talked  of 
will  be  attempted  this  fall ;  and  if  it  is  attempted  it  will  be  in 
a  much  larger  way  than  they  talked  of ;  and  if  the  Indians  act 
their  part  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  succeed.  A  man  of  con¬ 
sequence  has  gone  to  England  about  the  business;  and  if  he 
makes  arrangements  I  shall  myself  have  a  hand  in  the  business 
and  shall  probably  be  at  the  head  of  the  business  on  the  part 
of  the  British. 

You  are  however  to  understand  that  it  is  not  yet  quite 
certain  that  the  plan  will  be  attempted  and  to  do  so  will  re¬ 
quire  all  your  management.  I  say  will  require  all  your  man¬ 
agement  because  you  must  take  care  in  whatever  you  say  to 
Rogers  or  anybody  else  not  to  let  the  plan  be  discovered  by 
Hawkins,  Dinsmoor,  Byers  or  any  other  person  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  or  of  Spain. 

If  I  attempt  this  plan  I  shall  expect  to  have  you  and  all  my 
Indian  friends  with  me;  but  you  are  now  in  good  business  I 
hope  and  you  are  not  to  risk  the  loss  of  it  by  saying  anything 
that  will  hurt  you  until  you  again  hear  from  me.  Where 
Captain  Chisholm  is  I  do  not  know.  I  left  home  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  March  and  he  frequently  visited  the  Minister  and  spoke 
about  the  subject;  but  I  believe  he  will  go  into  the  Creek 
Nation  by  way  of  South  Carolina  or  Georgia.  He  gave  out 
that  he  was  going  to  England  but  I  do  not  believe  him.  Among 
things  that  you  may  safely  do  will  be  to  keep  up  my  conse¬ 
quence  with  Watts  and  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  generally; 
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and  you  must  by  no  means  say  anything  in  favor  of  Hawkins 
but  as  often  as  you  can  with  safety  to  yourself  you  may  teach 
the  Creeks  to  believe  he  is  no  better  than  he  should  be.  Any 
power  or  consequence  he  gets  will  be  against  our  plan.  Per¬ 
haps  Rogers,  who  has  no  office  to  lose,  is  the  best  man  to  give 
out  talks  against  Hawkins.  Read  the  letter  to  Rogers  and 
if  you  think  it  best  to  send  it,  put  a  wafer  in  it  and  forward 
it  to  him  by  a  safe  hand ;  or  perhaps  you  had  best  send  for  him 
to  come  to  you  and  speak  to  him  yourself  respecting  the  state 
and  prospect  of  things. 

I  have  advised  you  in  whatever  you  do  to  take  care  of  your¬ 
self.  I  have  now  to  tell  you  to  take  care  of  me  too,  for  a 
discovery  of  the  plan  would  prevent  the  success  and  much 
injure  all  parties  concerned.  It  may  be  that  the  Commission¬ 
ers  may  not  run  the  line  as  the  Indians  expect  or  wish  and  in 
that  case  it  is  probable  the  Indians  may  be  taught  to  blame 


me  for  making  the  treaty. 

To  such  complaints  against  me,  if  such  there  be  it  may  be 
said  by  my  friends  at  proper  times  and  places  that  Double¬ 
head  confirmed  the  treaty  with  the  President  at  Philadelphia 


and  received  as  much  as  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  be 
paid  to  the  Nation  over  and  above  the  first  price ;  indeed  it 
may  with  truth  be  said  that  though  I  made  the  treaty  that  I 
made  it  by  the  instructions  of  the  President,  and  in  fact  it  may 
with  truth  be  said  that  I  was  by  the  President  instructed  to 
purchase  much  more  land  than  the  Indians  would  agree  to  sell. 
This  sort  of  talk  will  be  throwing  all  the  blame  off  me  upon 
the  late  President  and  as  he  is  now  out  of  office  it  will  be  of 
no  consequence  how  much  the  Indians  blame  him.  And  among 
other  thing’s  that  may  be  said  for  me  is  that  I  was  not  at  the 
running  of  the  line  and  that  if  I  had  been  it  would  have  been 
more  to  their  satisfaction.  In  short  you  understand  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  must  take  care  to  give  out  the  proper  talks  to  keep 
my  consequence  with  the  Creeks  ami  Clieiokees. .  Can  t  Rog¬ 
ers  contrive  to  get  the  Creeks  to  desiie  the  I  lesident  to  take 
Hawkins  out  of  the  Nation;  for  if  he  stays  in  the  Creek  Na¬ 
tion  and  gets  the  good  will  of  the  Nation,  he  can  and  will  do 

great  injury  to  our  plan  ? 

When  you  have  read  this  letter  over  three  times  then  burn 
it.  I  shall  be  in  Knoxville  in  July  or  August  when  I  will  send 

for  Watts  and  give  him  the  whiskey  I  promised  turn. 

(Signed)  William  Blount.18 
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Senate’s  Resolution  of  Expulsion 

On  July  8,  1797,  a  committee  of  tlie  Senate  reported  the 
following  resolution,  to  wit : 

Resolved:  That  William  Blount,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Senators 
of  the  United  States,  having  been  guilty  of  a  high  misde¬ 
meanor  entirely  inconsistent  with  his  public  trust  and  duty 
as  a  Senator  be  and  he  hereby  is  expelled  from  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  25  to  1,  Mr.  Tazewell 

of  Virginia  alone  voting  in  the  negative. 

This  vote  expelling  Governor  Blount  was  taken  July  8th, 

five  davs  after  the  attention  of  the  Senate  had  been  called 
%>  __ 

to  the  matter  by  President  Adams. 

So  that  it  still  remained  true  as  in  the  days  of  Job ;  He  taketh 
the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness. 

While  Governor  Blount  was  being  expelled  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  also  impeached  what  was  being  thought  and  said  about 
these  matters  in  the  backwoods  of  Tennessee  may  be  seen  by 
the  following  letters : 


John  Sevier  to  General  James  Robertson 

July  15,  1797. 

Dear  Sik: 

*  *  *  With  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  gen¬ 
tleman  talked  of  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last 
I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  about  as  anything  else ;  and  I  believe 
the  opinions  are  various  but  I  am  very  doubtful  his  finances 
are  much  damaged.  There  is  some  other  reports  respecting 
an  intercepted  letter  (which  I  make  no  doubt  you  have  heard 
of)  militates  much  against  him.  I  have  not  seen  it  but  am 
apprehensive  it  is  a  very  imprudent  conduct. 

Whenever  I  may  obtain  any  well-founded  information  I 
shall  write  you.  I  am  again  a  candidate  for  the  Governor’s 
place  should  my  friends  think  me  worthy  to  be  honored  with 
their  confidence.  Please  to  present  my  compliments  to  your 
brother  and  all  my  acquaintances.10 


General  Robertson  to  Hon.  William  Cocke 

Nashville,  August  1st,  1797. 


Sir: 

I  was  favored  with  yours  from  Congress.  I  expect  to  have 
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the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Knoxville  when  the  Assembly 
sits  as  I  expect  to  go  in  with  the  members ;  we  had  a  great 
election,  upward  of  a  thousand  voters;  Ilardiman  opposed 
Lewis  on  account  of  getting  Jackson  into  the  Senate  of  C  on¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Jackson  would  [not]  suffer  himself  to  stand  in 
opposition  to  your  Governor  Blount;  we  have  had  much  un¬ 
favorable  accounts  sometime  of  Mr.  Blount’s  popularity  being 
altogether  sunk ;  and  to  my  great  grief  a  Mr.  Barrow  from 
North  Carolina  confirmed  yesterday  that  the  Governor  was 
expelled  from  Congress  and  was  to  be  tried  for  treason ;  had 
made  his  escape,  was  pursued,  taken  about  Stanton  and  car¬ 
ried  back.  I  could  never  have  judged  the  letter  to  ha\  e  been 
so  criminal  but  supposed  it  has  operated  against  my  friend 
as  being  a  public  man  at  present.  You  will  think  right  that 
we  have  one  in  Congress  and  from  the  abilities  and  friendship 
between  you  and  Jackson  I  think  you  two  can  better  ser\  e  the 
State  than  others  as  all  hopes  of  Mr.  Blount  are  lost.  I  think 
that  matters  may  be  so  conducted  at  our  next  assembly  as  to 
link  yours  and  Mr.  Jackson’s  interests  not  to  be  broken.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sevier  got  960  votes.20 

John  Sevier  to  General  James  Robertson 

Knoxville,  17th  August,  1797. 

Sir: 

*  *  *  It  is  with  pain  I  inform  you  that  one  of  the  Senators  oi 
this  State  has  imprudently  involved  himself  in  very  serious 
difficulties ;  and  such  already  have  been  the  consequences  that 
his  expulsion  from  the  Senate  has  taken  place  and  as  fuither 
punishment  an  impeachment  is  carrying  on  against  him  by 
the  house  of  representatives,  for  which  purpose  a  committee 
is  appointed  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress  who  are  sending 
out  to  different  parts  of  the  Union  for  persons  and  papers  to 
elucidate  and  facilitate  the  charges.21 

Governor  Blount  to  General  James  Robertson 

Knoxville,  January  2,  1798. 

Dear  Sir  : 

*  *  *  My  last  letters  from  Philadelphia  are  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  29tli  which  say  that  the  Committee  which  sat  in  the  recess 
of  Congress  had  not  then  reported  and  that  the  right  to  im¬ 
peach  a  Senator  would  yet  be  questioned  in  the  Senate ;  and 
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that  the  intemperate  spirit  which  prevailed  at  the  Close  of 
the  Spring  Session  had  much  abated.  *  *  *“2 

There  were  two  proceedings  against  Blonnt:  1.  He  was  sum¬ 
marily  expelled  from  the  Senate.  2.  iSiext  the  House  of  Repie- 
senetatives  filed  articles  of  impeachment  against  him. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  II,  section  4, 

provides : 

The  President,  Vice-President  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for 
and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors. 

Article  I,  section  3.  Judgment  in  case  of  impeachment  shall 
not  extend  further  than  the  removal  from  office  and  disquali¬ 
fication  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  never¬ 
theless  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment, 
and  punishment,  according  to  law. 

Article  3,  section  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  oi  in  adhering  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

The  Committee  (in  the  matter  of  the  expulsion)  relied 
solely  upon  the  Carey  letter  as  justifying  their  resolution  of 
expulsion.  The  Committee,  however,  say: 

The  plan  hinted  at  is  so  capable  of  different  constructions 
and  conjectures  that  your  committee  forbear  giving  any  de¬ 
cided  opinion  respecting  it.23 

j-jf^ytans,  Superintendent  of  Southern  Indian  Aft  an  s,  was 
commissioned  to  take  Carey ’s  examination  ano.  to  his  lepoii 

he  added  this:  . 

That  a  man  who  has  acted  in  so  high  offices  as  the  writer  oi 

the  letter  (Blount)  has  done,  should  so  commit  himself,  must 
be  attributed  to  a  long  series  of  base  conduct  which  seems  to 
have  buoyed  him  and  his  followers  above  shame.  For  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea  into  his  conduct  you  have  only  to  inspect  the  records 

of  your  own  office.24 

Hawkins  was  said  to  be  an  enemy  of  Blount. 

Carey,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  white  man  residing 
among  the  Cherokees  and  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  as 
an  interpreter.  Blount’s  letter  was  gotten  from  Carey  while 

he  was  drunk.25 

The  articles  of  impeachment  charged  in  substance : 
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1.  Did  conspire  and  contrive  to  excite  the  Creek  and  Chero¬ 
kee  nations  of  Indians,  then  inhabiting  within  the  territorial 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  to  commence  hostilities  against 
the  subjects  and  possessions  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  in  the 
Floridas  and  Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  same 
to  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  with  whom  His 
Catholic  Majesty  was  then  at  war  as  aforesaid;  contrary  to 
the  duty  of  his  trust  and  station  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Friendship,  Limits  and 
Navigation,  and  of  the  obligations  of  neutrality  and  against 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  peace  and  interests 

thereof.26 

2.  That  Blount  did  further  conspire  and  contrive  to  alienate 
and  divert  the  confidence  of  the  said  Indian  tribes  or  nations 
from  the  said  Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  principal  temporary 
agent  aforesaid;  and  to  diminish,  impair  and  destroy  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  said  Benjamin  Hawkins  with  the  said  Indian 
tribes  and  their  friendly  intercourse  and  understanding  with 
him  contrary  to  the  duty  ot  his  trust  and  station  as  a  Senaioi 
of  the  United  States  and  the  peace  and  interest  thereof.27 

3.  That  Blount  in  further  prosecution  of  his  said  criminal 
designs  and  of  his  conspiracies  aforesaid  and  the  more  ef¬ 
fectually  to  accomplish  his  intention  of  excitingMhe  said  In¬ 
dians  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  subjects  of  His 
Catholic  Majesty  did  further  conspire  and  contrive  to  dimin¬ 
ish  and  impair  the  confidence  of  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  to  create  and  foment 
discontents  and  disaffection  amongst  the  said  Indians  towards 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  ascei- 
tainment  and  making  of  the  said  boundary  line;  contrary  to 
the  duty  and  trust  of  his  station  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  and  against  the  peace  and  interests  thereof.28 

An  officer  was  sent  to  Knoxville  to  arrest  Blount  and  take 
him  to  Philadelphia,  the  then  seat  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  Blount  refused  to  go  and  none  of  the  citizens  would  assist 
the  officer  when  summoned  as  a  posse ;  so  the  officer  returned 

without  Blount. 

Blount  appeared  by  counsel  to  answer  the  articles  of  im¬ 
peachment  but  not  in  person. 

His  counsel  filed  what  was  called  a  plea  to  the  Jurisdiction; 
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but  it  seems  more  accurate  to  call  it  a  demurrer  to  tlie  juris¬ 
diction,  raising  two  principal  points,  to  wit: 

1.  Blount  is  not  now  a  Senator. 

2.  Nor  was  he  at  the  several  periods  referred  to  an  officer 
of  the  United  States. 

And  he  prayed  judgment  whether  the  Senate  as  a  High 
Court  would  have  further  cognizance  of  the  impeachment  and 
whether  he  ought  to  be  compelled  to  answer.29 

The  judgment  was :  This  Court  ought  not  to  hold  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  said  impeachment  and  that  the  said  impeachment 

is  dismissed.30 

So  that  Blount  won  on  the  points  of  law  raised  by  his  coun¬ 
sel  on  demurrer  and  there  was  no  trial  of  the  charges  on  their 

merits. 

Governor  Blount’s  troubles  (according  to  his  biographer, 
Wright)  grew  out  of  and  were  part  of  the  Mississippi  ques¬ 
tion,0  since  it  was  feared  that  the  rumored  retrocession  of 
Louisiana  to  France  would  put  in  jeopardy  the  piivilege  of 
navigation  just  granted  by  Spain  in  Pinckney  s  Txeaty  in 
October,  1795,  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Skillful  politician  that  he  was  Blount  succeeded  in  making 
the  people  of  Tennessee  believe  his  intrigue  with  the  British 
was  entered  into  with  the  view  of  promoting  their  welfare 

rather  than  for  his  own  private  gain. 

That  Governor  Blount’s  financial  fortunes  were  at  this 
very  time  at  low  ebb  tide  is  evidenced  by  a  letter. 


Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

April  24,  1797. 

You  will  have  heard  probably  that  I  am  much  embarrassed 
by  my  security  paper  for  David  Allison  which  is  unfortunate¬ 
ly  true;  I  shall  however  pay  every  just  debt  first  and  such 
others  of  them  as  have  appealed  to  the  law  by  the  law  shall 


be  paid.  *  *  *31  ...... 

This  letter  telling  of  his  financial  troubles,  it,  will  be  no¬ 
ticed,  is  dated  just  three  days  after  the  one  to  Carey  that 
caused  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate  on  July  8tli,  1/4  /. 

In  that  letter  to  Carey  lie  had  said : 

I  shall  myself  have  a  hand  in  the  business  and  shall  prob¬ 
ably  be  at  the  head  of  the  business  on  the  part  of  the  British. 

If  he  had  succeeded  according  to  these  great  expectations  in 
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getting  sncli  high  and  responsible  employment  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government,  then  he  might  well  have  hoped  out  of  the 
emoluments  thereof  to  have  mended  somewhat  his  broken 
fortunes. 

Were  his  motives  probably  private  or  patriotic?  Let  each 
reader  judge  for  himself. 

However,  it  is  proverbial  that  desperate  fortunes  often 
make  desperate  men  as  it  did  the  hired  murderers  of  Banquo 
in  Macbeth: 

Sec.  Mur.  I  am  one,  my  liege, 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incens’d  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

First  Mur.  And  I  another, 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg’d  with  fortune, 

That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 

To  mend  it  or  be  rid  on  ’t. 

Living  beyond  his  means  and  getting  hopelessly  in  debt  was 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  Benedict  Arnold’s  treason.32 

It  was  one  of  the  wise  proverbs  of  Poor  Richard: 

It  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  upright:  but  if  it  does 

it  is  a  stout  one. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII 

ROBERTSON’S  DIPLOMACY  WITH  THE  INDIANS 

IN  1772  James  Robertson  headed  a  band  of  sixteen  families 
that  crossed  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  and 
settled  in  what  is  now  East  Tennessee  on  the  Watauga  River. 
This  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to  colonize  and  settle  what 
in  1796  became  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

In  that  same  year  their  associates  deputed  James  Robert¬ 
son  and  John  Brown  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians;  and  for 
the  sum  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  in  goods,  some  muskets, 
and  other  articles  required  by  the  Indians  they  obtained  a 
lease  of  all  the  lands  on  the  waters  of  Watauga  for  ten  years.1 

The  reason  for  leasing  instead  of  buying  was  this:  In  1763 
the  King  of  England,  George  III,  had  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  a  private  citizen  from  buying  Indian  lands,  but 
since  this  proclamation  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  leasing, 
the  settlers,  acting  on  the  legal  maxim — expressio  unius  est 
exclusio  alterius  (the  expression  of  one  thing  is  the  exclusion 
of  another) — were  of  the  opinion  that  leases  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  prohibition.  So  they  proceeded  to  lease. 

They  had  been  upon  quite  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians 
but  at  the  treaty  when  the  Watauga  lease  was  executed  some 
malicious  persons  from  the  Wolf  Hills  in  Virginia  killed  one 
of  the  Indians.  The  settlers  were  present  in  large  numbers 
and  many  Indians  also.  They  were  engaged  in  friendly  con¬ 
tests  at  foot  races  and  other  athletic  exercises  when  this  un¬ 
fortunate  murder  surprised  them  all  and  gave  alarm  to  white 
and  red  men.  The  very  name  Wolf  Hills  was  indicative  of 
mischief;  there  were  two  or  three  murderers  by  the  name  of 
Crabtree.  They  had  not  participated  in  any  of  the  sports  or 
entertainments  but  lurked  in  the  woods  where  the  foot  races 
were  run.  Having  committed  this  outrage,  they  returned  as 
was  supposed  to  the  Wolf  Hills  (now  Abingdon)  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  promptly  consulted  as  to  the  proper  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  prevent  retaliation  by  the  Indians ;  or  at  least  that 
innocent  persons  should  not  be  made  to  sutler  for  this  wrong. 
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Upon  due  consideration  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  do  some¬ 
thing  more  than  to  denounce  the  act  in  the  piesence  of  the  In¬ 
dians  who  were  then  on  the  ground  but  were  making  haste  to 
depart.  Some  measures  must  be  adopted  to  convince  the 
nation  that  all  such  outrages  were  discountenanced  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  settlers ;  therefore  they  deputed  J ames  Robert¬ 
son  to  visit  the  nation  to  do  all  he  could  to  pacify  and  con¬ 
ciliate  them.  , 

It  was  evident  from  the  haste  with  which  the  Indians  had 

departed  from  the  playgrounds  and  distinct  indications  by 
words  and  gesticulations  that  they  were  highly  excited  and 
contemplated  revenge.  The  mission  of  Robertson  was  theie- 
fore  one  of  great  peril.  The  chief  citizen  was  about  to  place 
his  life  in  the  hands  of  excited  and  revengeful  savages  in  very 
questionable  hope  of  allaying  their  indignation  and  anger  so 
justly  aroused.  But  he  had  at  heart  so  much  the  interests  o 
his  neighbors  and  was  so  conscious  that  in  all  his  intercourse 
and  dealings  with  these  red  men  of  the  mountains  he  had  given 
proofs  of  kindness  and  good  will  toward  them  that  he  had  no 
fear  of  personal  harm.  A-nd  he  well  knew  that  to  show  them 
such  intrepidity  and  fearlessness  and  at  the  same  time  such 
respect  and  confidence  as  would  be  manifested  by  his  visit  into 
the  nation  was  the  most  certain  way  to  attain  the  ends  he  de¬ 
sired.  He  quickly  prepared  for  the  embassy,  taking  a  few 
presents  with  him,  as  was  customary.  He  visited  the  Cherokee 
towns  and  stated  to  the  chiefs  and  people  that  the  settlers 
upon  Watauga  had  a  sincere  desire  to  be  at  peace,  to  enjoy 
their  friendship  and  to  trade  with  them;  that  this  muidei 
was  universally  condemned  by  them;  that  the  peipetratois 
did  not  belong  to  their  community  or  come  under  the  rules 
and  regulations  which  they  had  enacted  for  their  own  good 
behavior  and  that  if  the  offender  should  come  into  their  hands 
he  should  be  dealt  with  as  his  crime  deserved.  He  remained 
several  days  with  the  chiefs. 

The  Indians  were  gratified  at  this  respect  shown  their  na¬ 
tion  and  by  the  assurances  thus  given  of  the  friendly  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  whites ;  and  they  began  to  conceive  a  high  regard 
for  Robertson  who  had  conducted  himself  with  so  great  pro¬ 
priety,  dignity  and  kindness  among  them.  The  skill  and  suc¬ 
cess  with  which  he  had  effected  the  purpose  of  his  dangerous 
mission  elevated  him  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow-adventurers. 
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From  this  time  he  was  granted  the  post  of  honor,  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  a  leader  in  civil  and  military  affairs  were 
devolved  upon  him,  and  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  found  them 
to  be  many  and  weighty  and  with  small  remuneration  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  Indeed,  the  men  who  labored  most 
in  those  davs  for  the  service  of  their  fellow-citizens  had  small 
desire,  hope  or  prospect  of  such  reward  for  their  toils  and 
peril.  To  be  credited  for  deeds  of  noble  daring;  to  know  that 
they  had  done  their  country  some  service;  that  they  had  re¬ 
lieved  or  succored  the  distressed;  defended  the  weak;  avenged 
the  wronged;  and  that  these  acts  were  properly  appreciated 
seemed  to  be  glory  enough  and  all  the  reward  they  desired. 
However,  much  of  this  was  due  to  them  and  was  gratefully 
and  graciously  bestowed  in  their  lifetime ;  but  the  debt  is  not 
yet  fully  discharged ;  there  remains  a  large  accumulation  with 
compound  interest  for  their  posterity  to  pay.  We  are  all 
their  debtors  and  should  delight  to  do  honor  to  their  memo¬ 
ries.2 

After  Eobertson  had  succeeded  in  this  desperate  undertak¬ 
ing  in  pacifying  the  fury  of  the  Cherokees  it  was  generally 
recognized  that  he  possessed  in  a  superlative  degree  and  above 
that  of  any  man  of  his  day  and  generation  one  very  useful 
and  practical  gift  or  talent,  viz.:  that  of  understanding  the 
Indian  mind  and  character  and  the  ability  to  persuade  them 
and  to  successfully  deal  with  them.  At  a  time  when  the  pio¬ 
neers  were  surrounded  by  savage  foes  on  all  sides  and  when 
Indian  affairs  nearly  touched  the  business  and  bosoms  of  all 
men,  these  gifts  and  talents  of  his  outranked  all  others  in  use 
and  action;  because  they  had  an  immediate,  practical  and 
daily  bearing  on  the  life  and  death  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  settlements;  and  because  Indian  claims  and  titles 
had  or  might  at  any  time  come  to  have  a  most  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  land  on  which  they  had  settled  and  made  their 
homes  in  the  wilderness.  For  such  reasons  as  these  this  pre¬ 
eminent  gift  or  capacity  of  his  to  understand  Indians  and  ne¬ 
gotiate  with  them  to  a  prosperous  conclusion  was  valued  at  its 
real  worth  by  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men  with  whom  he 
then  came  in  contact  or  association;  so  that  wherever  and 
whenever  there  was  public  business  to  be  done  with  any  In¬ 
dian  tribe  or  assembly  of  chiefs  and  warriors  his  presence  and 
assistance  was  urgently  demanded  by  both  whites  and  In- 
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dians.  By  scrupulously  regarding  all  the  rights  of  the  In¬ 
dians;  by  taking  time,  infinite  pains  and  exercising  endless 
patience  to  thoroughly  explain  to  them  every  point;  by  show¬ 
ing  them  sympathy  and  hospitality ;  by  never  promising  more 
than  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  he  could  perfoim;  he  es¬ 
tablished  among  them  a  good  reputation,  known  far  and  wide, 
that  served  him,  his  friends  and  associates  in  good  stead  when¬ 
ever  the  public  security  or  the  public  welfare  required  that 
he  as  the  representative  of  his  people  should  meet  and  treat 

with  any  Indian  tribe.  ,  . 

The  Indians  were  wont  to  say  of  him,  He  has  winning  ways 

and  makes  no  fuss.3 

He  was  never  highly  elated,  never  deeply  depressed.  His 
temper,  his  language,  his  deportment  were  without  flash  01 
display ;  he  put  on  no  airs,  he  wore  no  mask  and  had  no  dis¬ 
guises.4 

The  Key  Note  of  His  Diplomacy 

He  said:  . 

We  have  good  common  sense  and  must  use  it  against  all  the 

arts  of  learned  diplomacy,  the  wiles  of  the  devil  and  cunning 
craftiness  of  the  Indians.5 

He  also  understood  that  GOOD  WILL  is  the  universal 
solvent  of  all  differences  and  difficulties  between  man  and  man. 

At  the  end  of  a  successful  Indian  war  conducted  by  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina  in  the  fall  of  1776,  Captain  James 
Robertson  was  appointed  temporary  agent  for  Noitli  Caio- 
lina  July  20,  1777,  and  instructed  to  repair  to  Chota,  the  be¬ 
loved  town  twenty-five  miles  up  the  river  from  Knoxville,  m 
company  with  the  warriors  returning  from  the  treaty  of  peace 
then  just  concluded,  there  to  reside  until  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Governor.  He  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the  interests 
of  Virginia  also  while  residing  among  the  Cherokees.  He  was 
directed  to  make  diligent  search  into  the  disposition  of  all  the 
Indians  •  to  discover  persons  disaffected  to  the  American  cause 
(Tories)  have  them  brought  before  some  proper  officer  to 
take  the  ’oath  of  fidelity  to  the  United  States  and  in  case  of 

refusal  to  deal  with  them  as  the  law  directs. 

Robertson  rendered  himself  quite  popular  among  the  Red 
Men  and  formed  some  lasting  Indian  friendships,  particularly 
did  old  Savanuca  or  the  Raven  become  his  friend ;  and  he  ac- 
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complished  some  valuable  results  for  his  fellow-citizens.  He 
used  to  say  in  after  life :  Without  inquiring  how  I  was  restored 
to  citizenship  and  invested  with  office  in  the  State:  we  lfved 
and  fought  as  neighbors  for  each  other  and  our  united  coun¬ 
try.  Whether  we  were  Virginians  or  Carolinians  we  asked 
not  and  cared  not;  we  were  all  for  the  General  Congress  and 
for  Washington.  From  this  remark  we  presume  that  he  had 
reference  to  the  request  of  the  Virginia  Commissioners  that 
he  would  exert  his  good  influence  for  tlieir  State  as  well  as  for 
North  Carolina,  or  that  his  residence  was  so  near  the  yet  un¬ 
defined  boundary  between  the  two  States  that  it  was  ques¬ 
tionable  to  which  he  belonged.  The  truth  is,  citizenship  then 
rather  concerned  pioneer  neighborhood  settlements  than  State 
pride.  While  residing  at  Chota  he  learned  the  Cherokee  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  Indian  fable,  The  Buffalo  Hunter,  inserted  at 
another  place  in  this  book. 

Another  duty  enjoined  on  Bobertson  in  this  embassy  was 
to  obtain  possession  of  horses  and  all  otliei  propeity  belong¬ 
ing  to  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  have  the  same  restored 
to  the  proper  owners;  he  was  to  inform  the  government  of  all 
occurrences  worthy  of  notice;  to  conduct  himself  with  piu- 
dence  and  secure  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  Chiefs.  In  all 
matters  with  respect  to  which  he  was  not  particularly  in¬ 
structed  he  was  to  exercise  his  own  discretion,  always  keeping 
in  view  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  general 
and  of  North  Carolina  in  particular.  These  instructions  were 
dated  on  the  same  day  the  treaty  was  signed,  20th  July,  1777. 
He  remained  at  Chota  on  this  mission  until  sometime  early 

in  1779  7 

Many  years  after  in  the  year  1791  after  Robertson  had  re¬ 
moved' to  the  Cumberland  there  were  white  men  residing 
amoim  the  Indians  and  also  some  red  men  who  wished  to 
prevent  a  good  understanding  between  the  settlers  and  the 
Indians  These  whether  traders  with  licenses  from  our  gov¬ 
ernment  or  traders  and  agents  covertly  of  Spain  and  England 
or  savages  who  thirsted  for  blood,  having  heard  of  a  con¬ 
templated  conference,  had  set  themselves  busily  at  work  to 

defeat  the  meeting.8  ,,  ,  ,  ,  , 

To  counteract  the  mischief  likely  to  result  from  such  false¬ 
hoods  as  these  disaffected  men  were  spreading  abroad  it  was 
important  that  some  person  of  character  should  promptly  vis- 
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it  the  nation.  Who  shall  go  for  us?  was  again  the  question. 
Governor  Blount  answered  his  own  question :  General  Robert¬ 
son  must  go.  Others  said  the  same :  General  Robertson  is  the 
man.  And  General  Robertson  hastened  his  preparations  for 
the  embassy  and  was  ready  to  depart  on  the  8th  of  June. 

In  July,  1777,  fourteen  years  prior  to  1791,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  had  undertaken  a  similar  mission  into  this  Indian  country. 
He  went  then  as  Ambassador  from  Watauga  or  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  He  goes  now  as  the  representative  of  the 
Territory,  a  large  portion  of  which  had  at  that  time  never  been 
visited  by  an  American.  He  goes  now  from  Nashville  to  the 
beloved  town,  Cliota. 

He  visited  the  nations;  was  welcomed  by  the  chiefs,  many 
of  whom  became  acquainted  with  him  at  his  former  visit. 
Others  seemed  gratified  at  the  opportunity  of  forming  his  ac¬ 
quaintance.  All  knew  him  by  reputation  as  the  headman  of  the 
Cumberland  settlements;  that  war  had  been  waged  against 
that  settlement  and  that  his  own  life  had  been  repeatedly  in 
danger.  He  came  as  a  Brave ;  for  this  they  honored  him.  He 
came  as  a  Friend :  for  this  they  welcomed  him.  He  came  as  an 
Honest  Man:  for  this  they  trusted  him. 

He  inquired  for  the  slanderers,  for  the  cheats,  for  the  mis¬ 
chief-makers.  He  convinced  the  Indians  that  the  licenses  of 
some  of  the  traders  had  been  recalled  because  they  were  men 
with  false  hearts  and  two  faces.  General  Washington,  the 
great  father  of  all  our  States  and  nations,  has  instructed  Gov¬ 
ernor  Blount  to  see  that  the  Cherokees  are  not  cheated.  He 
wishes  his  red  children  to  improve  their  homes,  cultivate  lands, 
have  cattle  and  live  quietly  by  the  side  of  the  white  people. 
The  Cherokee  country  is  all  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  and  you  must  not  open  your  ear  to  the  words  of  agents 
from  other  countries.  England  and  Spain  and  France  are 
nations  a  great  way  off — on  the  other  side  of  the  big  water. 
You  cannot  see  their  head-man  or  king:  your  principal  chiefs 
can  go  and  see  Washington — he  is  the  red  man’s  friend;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Blount  is  your  friend;  I  am  your  friend.  None  of  you 
shall  sutler  harm  at  the  treaty  or  by  the  way.  If  any  of  your 
young  men  act  badly  you  must  punish  them.  If  any  of  our 
people  act  wrong  we  will  punish  them. 

By  his  proper  bearing,  intercourse  and  assurances  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  his  mission  were  so  far  successful  that  the  Indians 
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agreed  to  attend  at  the  place  appointed,  about  the  present 
site  of  the  City  of  Knoxville.  They  came  in  considerable 
force.  The  entertainment  was  liberal ;  the  interviews  friend¬ 
ly.  The  result  was  the  Treaty  of  Holston  of  July  2,  1791.9  j 

In  the  latter  part  of  1795,  although  General  Robertson  had  j 

then  ceased  to  act  as  Brigadier-General  he  still  retained  his 
office  as  Temporary  Agent  to  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws. 

The  Governor  had  desired  General  Robertson  to  go  himself  to 
the  Chickasaws  and  communicate  to  them  the  sincere  wishes  j 

of  the  Creeks  for  peace  and  an  exchange  of  prisoners;  also 
to  use  the  great  power  and  influence  of  his  name  and  presence 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  true  interests  of  the  Indians  and  the  ! 

citizens  of  the  Territory.  He  advised  the  General  to  call  on  j 

General  Winchester,  Commandant  of  the  Militia  of  the  Dis-  j 

trict  of  Miro  for  an  escort  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  mounted 
militia  which  he  did  by  his  requisition,  dated  August  20,  1795.  j 
He  set  out  on  this  mission,  as  in  all  other  instances,  without  i 

hesitation  or  delay.10  ! 

At  the  beginning  of  September  General  Robertson  received 
messages  from  Piomingo  expressive  of  anxiety  at  the  threat-  : 

ened  invasion  by  the  Creeks  and  that  his  people  were  not  prop-  j 

erly  provided  to  resist  the  enemy. 

General  Robertson  in  person  visited  the  nation.  He  met 
Piomingo  at  Log-town.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  efforts  to 
establish  peace  between  the  Creeks  and  Chickasaws.  The  ) 

Creeks  expressed  such  regard  to  him  and  his  wishes  and  the  ; 

purposes  of  his  mission  that  their  chiefs  forbade  the  young 
warriors  to  make  any  attack  upon  the  Chickasaws  during  his  j 

visit.11 

In  the  winter  of  this  year  the  Chickasaws  were  so  destitute 
of  food  that  they  sent  most  urgent  supplications  to  General  j 

Robertson  and  Governor  Blount  for  corn.  The  Governor  j 

wrote  to  General  Robertson:  If  corn  is  not  supplied,  the  j 

women  and  children  may  starve  to  death.  ! 

Such  calls  were  never  heard  and  disregarded  by  General  , 

Robertson.  The  corn  and  some  salt  were  forwarded  to  them.12  | 

Governor  Willie  (not  William)  Blount  who  knew  him  well  j 

and  honored  him,  thus  summed  up  his  character.  .  ; 

lie  treated  the  Indians,  when  known  enemies,  as  the  enemies  ; 

of  his  country;  when  known  friends  of  peace,  as  its  friends.  j 

His  fellow-men  he  treated  as  such  according  to  known  merit  : 
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for  the  errors  of  the  misguided  he  exercised  charity  to  a  prop¬ 
er  extent;  those  hardened  in  vice  he  let  the  law  punish.  He 
practiced  virtue  and  encouraged  it  in  others;  vice  he  dis¬ 
countenanced  by  precept  and  example.  His  house  and  all  he 
had  were  opened  freely  to  the  distressed  of  every  condition. 
He  loved  his  friends  and  he  held  his  enemies  at  defiance.13 

Governor  Willie  Blount  was  an  ancestor  of  our  present  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Hon.  Hill  McAlister.  Governor  Willie  Blount,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  must  not  be  confused  with 
Governor  William  Blount,  Governor  of  the  Territory,  1790- 
1796,  for  they  were  two  entirely  different  characters. 

By  letter  to  General  Robertson  from  the  agent  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Cherokees  he  was  urged  to  attend  a  council  to  be 
held  at  Tuskegee,  opposite  Tellico  Blockhouse,  on  the  first  of 
March.  Mr.  Dinsmoor  (the  agent)  says:  Your  presence  and 
influence  will  be  needed  and  will  be  of  much  service  in  paci¬ 
fying  them  relative  to  the  two  Indians  killed  on  Stone’s  River 
about  which  there  will  be  excited  discussion.14 

In  the  year  1798  the  United  States  appointed  Commissioners 
to  treat  with  the  Indians  in  East  Tennessee  concerning  lands 
lying  within  the  State  and  because  the  citizens  of  Tennessee 
were  deeply  interested,  Governor  Sevier  also  appointed  Com¬ 
missioners  to  attend  and  co-operate.  Robertson  was  one  of 
those  appointed.  Colonel  Anderson  was  desired  to  forward 
a  talk  to  General  Robertson  from  the  Chickasaw  chiefs  which 
was  as  follows: 

The  Cherokees  have  sent  to  us  a  talk  and  desired  us  to  at¬ 
tend  the  present  treaty  in  order  there  to  investigate  their 
different  titles  to  the  disputed  territory.  Colbert  answers: 
that  if  the  invitation  came  from  the  United  States  it  would  be 
attended  to.  He  further  says  that  you,  General,  know  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  boundary  of  their  claim ;  that  when  the  treaty  was 
held  at  your  house  it  was  all  talked  over  and  therefore  he  hopes 
that  you  will  not  now  stand  by  and  see  the  Cherokees  do  him 
injustice. 
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CHAPTER  LIX 

CONFUSION  AND  UNCERTAINTY  OF  INDIAN  TITLES. 
INDIAN  TREATIES  CEDING  LANDS  TO  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

General  Robertson  to  Colonel  Meigs 

Nashville,  April  29,  1805. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  been  honored  with  a  commission  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  conjunction  with  Silas 
Dinsmoor  esquire  to  hold  treaties  with  the  Choctaw  and  Chick¬ 
asaw  Nations  of  Indians.  It  is  contemplated  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  that  the  treaty  with  the  Choctaws 
should  commence  by  the  first  day  of  June  at  any  place  which 
Mr.  Dinsmoor  should  designate  in  the  Choctaw  Country  and 
with  the  Chickasaws  as  soon  after  as  circumstances  will  ad¬ 
mit  in  some  one  of  their  principal  towns.  We  have  it  in  our 
instructions  to  obtain  from  the  Choctaws  by  purchase  the 
lands  which  they  claim  in  the  Yazoo  country:  and  from  our 
neighbour  the  Chickasaws  their  claim  to  the  lands  North  of 
Tennessee  and  "West  from  the  mouth  of  Duck  River  to  the  MIs- 
issippi  River.  "We  are  limited  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  twelve 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts; 
and  ten  thousand  dollars  in  merchandise  whenever  the  treaty 
receives  its  constitutional  ratification  together  with  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  annuity.  This  is  to  include  all  the  lands  North 

of  Tennessee.  *  . 

The  Secretary  of  War  seems  to  entertain  some  doubts 
whether  the  Chickasaws  or  Cherokees  claims  ought  to  pre¬ 
vail.  He  observes:  It  must  be  observed  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  land  is  also  claimed  by  the  Cherokees  and 
that  their  respective  titles  are  so  vague  and  undefined  as  to 
render  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine  with  any  certainty 

whose  title  is  best. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall  find  it  expedient  to  allow 

each  nation  some  compensation. 

And  of  course  the  Chickasaws  ought  not  to  receive  the  same 
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price  for  tlieir  lands  as  they  would  be  entitled  to  were  their 
claims  indisputable.  May  we  not  calculate  that  the  Chero- 
kees  will  at  their  next  conference  relinquish  more  land  than 
was  contained  in  the  limits  last  agreed  upon  at  their  last  con¬ 
ference  at  Tellico.  I  do  suppose  that  the  treaty  with  the  Cher- 
okees  and  the  treaty  with  the  Cliickasaws  will  be  held  about 
the  same  time. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  to  you  two  letters,  one  : 
addressed  to  Vann  and  the  other  to  Rogers.  They  are  left 
unsealed  for  your  perusal;  should  you  deem  that  they  would 
have  a  good  tendency  in  effecting  some  success  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  treaties  I  will  thank  you  to  seal  them  and  give  them  j 

safe  conveyance.  I  have  but  little  hopes  of  getting  more  land  j 

from  the  Chickasaws  than  a  relinquishment  of  their  claim 
North  of  the  Tennessee  River  and  have  some  doubt  whether  j 
that  will  all  be  obtained  at  the  proposed  treaty.  ! 

I  shall  set  out  on  the  15th  of  next  month  on  the  object  of 
my  mission.  I  shall  be  happy  to  be  favored  with  a  letter  from 
you,  directed  to  me  in  the  Choctaw  Nation,  to  the  care  of 
the  postmaster  in  the  Chickasaw  Nation.  General  Smith  has 
seen  all  the  documents  relative  to  the  treaty.1 

Colonel  Meigs  to  General  James  Robertson 

5th  May,  1805.  j 

Sir:  I  am  this  day  favored  with  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.  j 

by  Major  Tatum  and  thank  you  for  the  communication.  *  *  *  j 

There  is  no  solution  of  their  conflicting  claims  unless  the 
United  States  interpose  their  friendly  influence— take  Chick¬ 
asaws  and  Cherokees  both  by  the  hand  and  say :  Children,  we  j 
will  give  each  of  you  a  valuable  consideration  for  your  re-  j 
linquishment  of  it  bv  which  you  will  receive  an  annual  income 
and  harmony  and  good-will  will  be  reinstated  between  you —  ! 

otherwise  it  will  be  the  cause  of  a  nevei  ending  dispute  be¬ 
tween  you  and  your  children.  * 

To  do  them  both  justice  is  the  wish  of  my  heart  and  we  know 
this  is  the  wish  of  their  Father  the  President  of  the  United 

States.2  . 

In  the  same  vein  General  Daniel  Smith,  one  of  the  most 

prominent  pioneers;  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Territorial 
Government;  member  of  Tennessee  s  hist  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  in  1796  and  afterwards  a  United  States  Senator,  writ- 
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ing  October  31,  1804,  to  Henry  Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War, 
said : 

The  titles  of  these  two  nations  (Cherokees  and  Chickasaws) 
to  the  lands  in  question  are  questionable  and  they  are  both 
conscious  of  it ;  each  afraid  the  other  will  sell.  *  Should  it 
be  thought  proper  to  treat  for  these  lands  we  think  it  our  duty 
to  mention  that  it  will  be  of  importance  that  General  Rob¬ 
ertson  be  appointed  a  commissioner;  he  possesses  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  both  parties,  particularly  so  of  the  Chickasaws.3 


Journal  of  Commissioners  to  Treat  with  Choctaws  and  Chicka¬ 
saw  Indians.  General  James  Robertson  and  Silas  Dinsmore, 

Commissioners 


Saturday,  6th  July,  1805.  Clear,  warm  and  pleasant.  The 
Commissioners  took  possession  of  the  quarters  allotted  them 
at  the  Wolf’s  Friend.  General  Robertson  visits  Glover  and 

the  King. 

July  16, 1805.  The  day  was  clear  and  warm ;  the  conference 
with  the  Chickasaws  being  postponed  at  the  request  of  Major 
Colbert  until  this  day.  The  Commission  for  treating  with  the 

Chickasaws  was  again  opened.  *  *  * 

Indians  from  Big  and  Long  Town  arrived  and  gave  their 

returns  for  provisions.  Late  in  the  evening  Chinubbe  Mingo 
with  several  of  his  chosen  confidants  arrived;  introduced  by 
General  Robertson  to  Mr.  Dinsmoor.  *  *  *  The  Mingo  with 
his  party  retired  to  their  camp,  invited  by  the  Commissioneis 


to  breakfast  with  them  tomorrow. 

Provisions  issued  to  1,305  Indians. 

Wednesday,  17th  July,  1805.  Major  George  Colbert  waited 
on  the  Commissioners  and  informed  them  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  people  had  arrived  and  if  the  Commissioners  were 
ready  to  make  known  their  business  they  would  attend  m  Coun¬ 
cil  after  breakfast  and  hear  them.  Whereupon  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  replied  that  they  were  prepared  and  would  attend  at 

the  time  proposed.  .  . 

The  Commissioners’  quarters  being  crowded  by  nnperti- 

nents  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  issue  the  following  older. 

The  Commissioners  for  treating  with  the  Chickasaws  find¬ 
ing  their  quarters  incommoded  by  a  crowd  of  visitors  who  liav  e 
no  apparent  business  are  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  ot 
issuing  an  order  that  no  white  men  resident  m  the  Chickasaw 
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country  shall  be  considered  as  visitants  or  inmates  of  their 
family  without  special  permission;  and  Mr.  McGee  is  charged 
with  the  publication  and  execution  of  this  order  and  if  assist¬ 
ance  be  necessary  he  will  call  on  the  Commissioners. 

At  the  hour  of  11  o’clock  the  Commissioneis,  accompanied 
by  their  Secretary,  met  the  King,  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the 
Chickasaws  in  council.  General  Robertson,  in  the  name  of 
the  Commission,  requested  of  the  King  and  Chiefs  to  appoint 
their  Interpreter;  after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes  Mingo  Mat- 
taha  addressed  the  Commissioners  stating  that  Mr.  Malcolm 
McGee  had  generally  interpreted  at  their  treaties  and  that 
he  was  their  choice.  The  Commissioners  acquiesced  and  Mr. 
McGee  accordingly  appeared. 

The  Commissioners  then  exhibited  their  Commissions  which 
were  read  by  their  Secretary,  interpreted  and  acknowledged 
in  Indian  form  by  the  King  and  Chiefs.  General  Robertson 
in  a  short  address  observed;  the  Chiefs  will  be  made  fully 
acquainted  with  the  causes  and  reasons  which  have  brought 
Mr.  Dinsmore  and  myself  to  this  ground.  They  are  fully  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  We  have  made 
this  talk  in  conformity  to  the  directions  of  your  Father  the 
President  of  the  United  States ;  we  have  put  it  in  the  most 
plain  and  honest  style;  the  bounds  and  price  to  be  given  foi 
the  lands  North  of  the  Tennessee  and  one  other  small  tract 
are  there  laid  down.  We  have  offered  the  highest  possible 
price  which  our  authority  will  justify  and  if  you  think  it  is  not 
enough  no  treaty  can  now  be  made.  Our  Father,  the  Presi¬ 
dent^  tells  us  that  he  lias  offered  by  one-half  moie,  to  you,  foi 
this  land  than  he  has  to  any  other  nation.  The  Chickasaws 
stand  in  favor  with  him  equal  to  any  others  of  his  Red  People. 
Understand  me  a  little  further ;  if  you  are  not  willing  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  all  the  land  which  the  United  States  pioposes  to  buy 
from  you  and  which  is  described  in  this  talk,  which  you  will 
hear  read  presently,  we  will  treat  with  you  for  such  part 
thereof  as  you  may  be  disposed  to  sell.  For  the  small  tract 
of  land  lying  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  your  Father  lias 
offered  the  highest  possible  price;  but  he  is  not  even  desirious 
to  effect  a  purchase  unless  it  be  perfectly  convenient  to  you. 
The  part  on  the  North  side  of  the  Tennessee  is  disputed  title 
to  which  the  Clierokees  have  a  claim;  this  your  Father  is 
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anxious  to  purchase  in  order  to  settle  and  extinguish  this  con¬ 
test  and  to  make  a  purchase  of  both  to  mutual  satisfaction. 

Friends  and  Brothers:  Think  of  yourselves;  deliberate  well 
on  the  subject  that  is  now  before  you.  Understand  those  talks 
before  you  give  an  answer.  Mr.  James  Colbert,  who  is  one 
of  your  people,  who  understands  English,  can  read  and  ex¬ 
plain. 

My  Brother  Commissioner,  Mr.  Dinsmoor,  has  good  eyes 
and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  of  delivering  talks  to 
Red  People ;  he  will  read  the  talk  to  you  which  is  on  paper : 

Here  follows  the  talk  alluded  to. 

Friends  and  Brothers.  We  are  sent  here  by  our  common 
Great  Father,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  buy  land 
from  your  nation;  our  power  to  do  so  has  been  read  and  in¬ 
terpreted  to  you,  our  authority  is  complete  and  we  shall  in 
the  whole  course  of  this  treaty  speak  to  you  in  the  plainest 
manner.  We  aim  at  nothing  but  truth  and  fair  dealing  with 
you:  you  will  we  know  attend  to  our  talks;  and  when  ^oui 
minds  are  made  up  give  them  an  honest  and  candid  ansvei. 
In  the  first  place  the  President  of  the  United  States  directs  us 
to  purchase  from  your  people  all  the  land  claimed  by  them 
which  lies  on  the  North  side  of  the  Tennessee  or  Cherokee 
River.  For  this  the  President  will  give  you  twelve  thousand 


dollars  down  in  hand  which  is  intended  to  pay  the  Chickasaw 
National  debt.  Ten  Thousand  dollars  in  goods  when  this 
treaty  is  ratified  by  government  and  two  thousand  dollars  of 
additional  annuity  to  what  your  Nation  now  receives,  this 
will,  as  long  as  they  are  a  nation,  make  their  yearly  income  of 
great  value  to  them  and  if  they  choose,  it  will  be  paid  to  them 
in  their  own  land.  In  all  they  will  every  year  receive  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars;  the  sum  now  offered  them  of  two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  annually  is  equal  to  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  in  the 
United  States  Bank  belonging  to  them;  we  wish  the  Chicka- 
saws  to  understand  this  plan  of  payment;  it  will  add  to  their 
annuity  two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to 
their  nation  and  their  children  not  yet  born  will  enjoy  a  pio- 
portionate  part  thereof.  They  will  say  that  the  President  oi 
the  United  States  and  our  forefathers,  the  Chickasaws  made 
ample  provision  for  us.  Your  lather,  the  1  lesident  ot^  the 
United  Stales  is  very  anxious  to  make  a  fair  purchase  from 
the  Chickasaws  at  this  time  of  all  the  lands  Noith  of  the  Ten- 
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nessee  or  Cherokee  River;  he  knows  as  well  as  we  do  that 
the  Cherokecs  claim  all  this  land  to  the  mouth  of  Duck  Rivei ; 
he  considers  the  Chickasaw  claims  as  well  as  the  Cherokee 
claim,  so  far  as  they  interfere,  to  be  vague,  undefined  and  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  understand;  he  thinks  that  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  with  any  degree  of  certainty  whose  title  is  best. 
Besides  this  we  know  that  Blount’s  treaty  on  Holston  with  the 
Cherokees  guarantees  to  them  a  title  to  this  country  in  dis¬ 
pute.  That  the  Cherokees  further  claim  it  under  the  Hope- 
well  treaty  which  made  the  mouth  ot  Duck  Rivei  the  tiue 
line  between  them  and  the  Chickasaws :  these  two  treaties  can 
be  read  and  explained  to  your  people  if  they  wish  it.  It  clear¬ 
ly  appears  to  our  common  Father  the  President,  as  it  does 
to  us,  that  the  Cherokee  claim  to  this  disputed  territory  is  old¬ 
er  than  the  one  marked  out  to  your  nation  by  General  Wash¬ 
ington  on  parchment ;  but  neither  the  President  noi  oui  sell  es 
are  willing  now  to  decide  which  of  the  two  claims,  yours  01  the 
Cherokees,  is  the  best.  The  President  wishes  through  his 
Commissioners  to  purchase  out  both  claims;  all  further  dis¬ 
putes  will  then  be  at  an  end  and  the  President  cannot  be  cen¬ 
sured  by  either  party.  He  considers  both  Nations  as  his  chil¬ 
dren:  and  wishes  to  act  justly  toward  both  and  to  give  offence 
to  no  one :  he  believes  his  interference  between  his  friends  in 
the  manner  now  proposed  will  secure  lasting  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  and  do  justice  to  all.  , 

Your  Father  the  President  by  way  of  proving  these  things 
has  sent  Commissioners  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  who  are  now 
in  treaty  with  them;  how  much  land  the  Cherokees  will  now 
sell  we  cannot  tell.  We  are  certain  they  will  sell  some.  We 
think  this  country  North  of  the  Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River 
is  at  present  of  no  great  value  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and 
that  it  will  be  of  convenience  to  the  whites,  particularly  your 
Cumberland  neighbors,  to  own  it ;  we  consider  that  the  Ten- 
nessee  or  Cherokee  River  would  make  a  line  as  lasting  as  it¬ 
self  •  it  would  be  a  large  plain  line  that  the  Cherokees,  Chicka¬ 
saws,  Creeks  and  United  States  would  always  know  and  could 

never  dispute  about  hcreaftei. 

Second.  Our  Common  Father,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  directs  us  to  purchase  from  your  nation  one  other 
small  tract  of  country  to  which  there  is  no  other  claim  but  the 
Chickasaws.  It  is  that  country  lying  North  of  a  line  running 
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due  West  from  the  mouth  of  Duck  River  to  the  Mississippi 
River  which  would  be  thereby  included  in  the  United  States 
boundary.  We  will  give  your  people  for  this  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  goods  or  money,  whichever  you 
please,  and  sixteen  hundred  dollars  annuity ;  then  add  these 
sums  to  the  price  offered  for  the  lands  North  of  the  Tennessee 
or  Cherokee  River  to  your  present  yearly  income  and  it  will 
make  six  thousand,  six  hundred  dollars  per  year,  equal  to  one 
hundred  and  six  thousand  dollars  in  hand  or  bank  stock.  This 
annuity  is  in  addition  to  thirty-four  thousand  dollars  which 
we  are  authorized  to  pay  you  in  advance,  which  amounts  in  the 
whole  to  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  paid  down. 


We  wish  you  to  consider  and  think  well  of  these  talks  and  not 
until  then  need  you  give  us  an  answer ;  if  there  is  any  part  of 
this  address  that  you  do  not  understand  and  will  call  upon 
us  we  will  explain  it.  W e  give  it  up  to  you  that  you  may  have 
it  read  in  your  council  and  examined  in  your  own  way;  we 
keep  one  of  the  same  kind  ourselves.  After  Mr.  Dinsmoor 
had  concluded  reading  the  talk  Major  Colbert  obseived  that  lie 
wished  to  have  read  those  treaties  which  were  alluded  to  in 
the  Commissioners’  Communication;  lie  was  answeied  b^  the 
Commissioners  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Dinsmoor  aiose  and 
said  that  although  I  have  read  this  talk  it  has  been  diawn  up 
by  General  Robertson  perfectly  in  conformity  to  our  instruc¬ 
tions.  The  President  your  Father  is  known  to  be  your  friend 
and  his  authority  is  enough  to  inforce  his  advice;  but  if  this 
were  not  the  case  it  is  inforced  by  General  Robertson  with 
whom  you  have  long  been  acquainted  and  who  you  all  know 
has  no*  disposition  to  advise  you  wrong.  General  Robertson 
has  fully  stated  the  necessity  of  deliberating  maturely  on  this 
subject.  Let  me  recommend  also  that  you  will  consider  well 
what  you  are  about  to  do.  We  have  endeavored  to  impress  the 
importance  of  this  business  well  on  vour  minds,  knowing  fre¬ 
quently  that  misunderstandings  have  exisled  between  paides 
negotiating  in  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Major  Colbert  in  return  thanked  Mr.  Dinsmoor  for  his 
good  advice;  he  well  knew  that  even  two  people  might  not  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  in  a  trade,  hence  a  people  numerous  like 
us  are  certainly  more  subject  to  misapprehension  ot  this  kind. 
The  Hopewell  Treaty  with  the  Cherokees  was  then  read,  so 
was  the  Hopewell  treaty  with  the  Chickasaws.  The  Holston 
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or  Blount’s  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  and  the  treaty  made 
by  General  Knox,  then  Secretary  of  War,  and  a  deputation 
from  the  Cherokees.  In  confirmation  of  the  treaty  made  by 
William  Blount  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Cherokees;  such  sections  and  parts  of  them  as  immediately 
concerned  the  present  treaty,  were  clearly  and  fairly  inter¬ 
preted.  *  1  • 

General  Robertson.  Friends  and  Brothers:  We  consider 
that  to  make  known  those  treaties  and  the  different  bounds 
and  extent  of  country  which  they  comprehend  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  our  present  trust;  were  this  not  done  it  would  be 
like  keeping  from  you  that  which  you  ought  to  know ;  that  if 
the  treaties  with  you  which  are  at  this  time  pending  between 
the  two  nations  (Cherokees  and  Chickasaws)  fail  the  United 
States  will  hold  no  more  treaties  with  you  until  the  Cherokees 
and  yourselves  decide  the  right  of  claim. 

Major  Colbert  put  sundry  interrogations  to  the  United 
States  Commissioners.  Did  the  Chickasaws  make  the  Hope- 
well  treaty  before  the  Cherokee  Hopewell  treaty  or  after? 
Answered  by  the  Commissioner:  Forty-three  sleeps  after¬ 
wards.  Major  Colbert:  Did  the  Commissioners  then  inform 
the  Chickasaws  the  true  line  between  them  and  the  Cherokees? 
Answer  by  the  Commissioners :  They  did.  Otherwise  the  lines 
would  not  have  been  so  plainly  described  in  the  treaty  as  they 
are.  Major  Colbert  after  some  pause  observed  that  both  par¬ 
ties  should  have  been  present  and  then  the  lines  would  have 
been  fully  explained  which  he  thinks  has  not  been  the  case; 
that  he  apprehends  that  the  Commissioners  there  did. not  do 
their  duty  and  it  further  appeared  a  curious  thing  to  him  that 
Blount’s  treaty  should  pursue  the  same  lines. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  say  further  on  this  subject  but 
have  no  doubts  that  all  those  treaties  were  fairly  understood 
before  signing.  Major  Colbert  replied  that  those  ciicum- 
stances  they  had  never  heard  of  until  today.  His  Biethien 
all  accord  with  him  in  sentiment.  The  Major  then  addressed 
an  Indian  talk  to  his  people  and  in  a  slioit  time  again  intei- 
rogated  the  Commissioners  and  wished  to  know  the  reason 
why  the  United  States  in  the  late  treaties  which  they  have 
held  never  before  made  known  those  things.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  answered:  Because  they  never  wanted  before  to  pur¬ 
chase  land  of  you. 
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General  Robertson :  I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  what  we  have 
said  to  you  about  those  treaties.  Major  Colbert  :  I  do  not 
dispute  the  reading  in  the  book  but  those  treaties  are  kept  in 
darkness  to  us,  otherwise  we  should  have  heard  of  it  before 
today.  (Appealing  to  Dinsmoor).  I  saw  General  Pickens  and 
Colonel  Hawkins  with  you  in  Tennessee  and  they  said  nothing 
to  me  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Dinsmoor:  It  is  a  custom  among 
white  people  when  they  execute  business  of  this  kind  to  com¬ 
mit  to  paper  and  not  to  talk  on  the  subject  afterwards  except 
some  explanations  should  be  required. 

Major  Colbert :  Business  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  done  openly 
and  aboveboard  and  then  no  misunderstanding  can  afterwards 


take  place.  We  wish  now  to  meet  you  on  this  ground  and 
in  this  way.  Some  of  my  good  people  do  not  understand 
what  you  have  to  us  this  day  said.  We  will  all  retire  to  our 
private  council  ground,  think,  talk  and  examine  on  what  we 
have  this  day  heard.  The  Conference  was  closed  for  today. 
The  king  and  a  number  of  his  warriors  were  invited  to  dine 
with  the  Commissioners.  They  apologized  by  saying  that 
they  would  be  engaged  in  council.  A  large  party  to  dinner. 
Provisions  issued  to  fifteen  hundred  Indians. 

Thursday,  18th  July,  1805.  At  the  hour  of  11  o’clock  the 
Commissioners  met  the  Mingoe,  Chiefs  and  Warriors  in  Coun¬ 
cil. 


General  Robertson  returned  to  the  King  and  Chiefs  the 
thanks  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  orderly  behaviour  of 
their  people  when  in  Council  yesterday. 

Major  Colbert  wished  to  know  of  the  Commissioners  if  all 
was  said  yesterday  that  they  came  forward  to  say.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Major  Colbert  then  said 
that  he  expected  that  his  FATHER  ABOVE  had  ordered  this 
day  to  be  in  council  as  friends  and  brothers.  We  Chickasaws 
have  received  your  talks  such  as  you  were  directed  to  make 
with  great  pleasure.  We  think  them  honest  and  well  designed. 
Sundry  things  have  been  explained  by  you  to  us  which  we 
never  before  knew,  to-wit:  That  the  claims  of  the  Cherokecs 
to  the  lands  North  of  the  Tennessee  are  the  oldest.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  or  British  people  once  pretended  great  friendship  to  us 
Chickasaws  and  under  this  garb  drew  us  into  an  error  by 
treaty.  They  acted  improperly  in  this  respect ;  went  over  the 
great  water  and  left  us  without  protection.  The  British  could 
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not  take  us  with  them,  they  left  us  in  distress ;  we  had  then 
to  do  the  best  for  ourselves;  it  seems  the  Great  Man  Above 
left  us  to  judge  and  do  for  ourselves.  The  Americans  were 
our  nearest  neighbors,  we  sent  to  them  good  talks.  Simon 
Burney,  a  white  man,  and  Jack  Dunford,  a  half-breed,  weie 
appointed  to  bear  a  talk  to  the  whites  which  they  did;  we  did 
not  do  this  out  of  our  own  heads;  the  Great  Man  above  ap¬ 
peared  to  help  us  and  as  it  were  bore  us  in  His  arms.  After¬ 
wards  the  Bed  King  and  Piomingo  went  into  the  Cumberland 
and  peace  was  made  at  that  time,  the  boundaries  were  laid  off 
and  we  think  the  Chickasaw  Claim  the  oldest.  We  call  upon 
Mr.  Mitchlynn  and  Mr.  Ozberry  who  are  now  present  to  pi  ove 
that  Mr.  McGee  was  interpreter.  Here  some  small  desultory 
conversation  took  place.  Major  Colbert  continued  hv  saying; 
that  as  far  back  as  he  knows  he  will  explain  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  now  present.  If  then  this  be  the  case  I  will  say  that 
the  treaties  at  Hopewell  were  after  the  Nashville  treaty.  Gen¬ 
eral  Bobertson.  In  the  Nashville  Treaty  nothing  was  said 
about  lands — it  was  altogether  a  peace  talk.  Major  Colbert 
continued  by  saying  that  the  Indians  have  not  the  same  gift 
that  the  whites  possess,  they  cannot  read  er  write;  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  recollect  by  memory  the  treaties  that  have  been 
made;  we  know  of  no  other  Indians  who  have  any  other  cus¬ 
toms  different  from  this  nation.  Then  we  are  not  alone.  This 
is  the  only  way  of  keeping  things  of  this  kind  in  mind  among 
us.  Ever  since  those  peace  talks  at,  Nashville  we  have  treated 
the  American  as  friends.  We  have  never  done  any  damage 
to  them  We  have  spoiled  nothing  of  theirs.  There  are  four 
neighboring  nations  of  us ;  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws 
and  Creeks;  some  of  them  have  done  damage  since  their  peace 
talks  The  Cherokees  have  had  their  line  between  the  whites 
run  often  and  after  this  boundary  line  was  marked  the  Chero¬ 
kees  have  been  cutting  off  heads  and  doing  damage.  M  e 
Chickasaws  have  been  more  faithful;  and  they,  the  Cherokees, 
have  been  treacherous ;  whose  claim  under  those  circumstances 
is  the  best?  After  all  those  proceedings  had  taken  place  as  it 
respects  our  nation  we  went  to  visit  General  Bobertson  m 
Cumberland  and  after  staying  with  him  a  few  days  started 
to  see  the  Great  Man  of  America.  We  saw  lnm,  explained  the 
limits  and  boundaries  of  our  country  and  lie  gave  to  us  on 
parchment  our  right  which  proves  that  this  disputed  territory 
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between  ns  and  the  Cherokees  is  rightfully  ours.  Those  neigh¬ 


boring  Red  people  of  ours  did  not  know  how  strong  in  num¬ 
ber  the  white  people  were ;  they  commenced  war  against  them 
and  tried  to  kill  them  without  considering  their  own  weakness. 
We  Chickasaws,  only  a  handful,  took  care  to  provide  for  our¬ 
selves — we  secured  titles  to  our  lands ;  the  other  nations  have 
regretted  that  they  had  not  done  in  like  manner  and  secured 
their  rights.  I  have  omitted  one  thing;  when  the  Cherokees 
were  treating,  had  they  attended  to  their  treaties,  they  would 
have  kept  them  firmly;  known  their  own  land  and  stayed  at 
home  and  not  now  be  desirous  of  coming  down  the  river  upon 
us.  We  Chickasaws  have  heard  that  the  Great  Man  of  Amer¬ 
ica  wishes  to  purchase  of  us  lands ;  we  know  the  Americans 
are  not  poor  for  lands;  they  have  much  more  than  we  have; 
Red  people  are  ignorant  and  everything  they  part  with  is  at 
an  under  rate;  see  how  we  sell  our  skins  and  peltry;  but  even 
such  as  horses  and  cattle,  when  we  part  with  them  we  never 
get  their  real  value;  thus  the  Red  people  have  acted  until 
they  have  nothing  left  but  the  land;  it  is  the  last  thing  that  we 
have  got  to  dispose  of ;  hence  it  is  not  our  wish  to  part  with 
it  at  an  under  value.  The  Americans  are  real  friends  and 
brothers  of  ours  and  if  they  had  but  little  land  we  certainly 
would  be  willing  to  divide  with  them ;  as  it  is  we  do  not  mean 
to  sell  unless  we  get  value  thereof.  We  consider  we  ought  to 
provide  for  those  who  follow  after  us;  it  is  the  duty  of  oui 
oldest  men  to  do  this.  The  Great  Man  Above  moves  our 


hearts ;  the  American  will  get  the  lands  from  us ;  if  not  all  at 
once  they  will  be  sure  of  it  at  last.  I  will  be  more  plain;  when 
all  oor  land  is  perfectly  clear  of  game  you  will  own  it.  I  have 
said  all  that  is  in  my  mind.  At  Major  Colbert’s  request  a 
letter  from  William  Simpson  of  Mobile,  stating  the  amount 
of  moneys  due  by  the  Chickasaw  Ration  to  the  late  house  of 
Panton,  Lesslie  &  Company,  was  read  by  Colonel  McKee, 
General  Robertson  observed  that  the  Commissioners  would 
give  more  for  this  land  if  they  believed  it  to  be  worth  more; 
we  have  before  told  you  that  this  nation  was  one  among  the 
most  favorite  nations  with  our  Father  and  in  consequence 
thereof  we  have  offered  a  double  price,  he  thinks  it  a  gicat 
one;  and  we  as  Commissioners  in  justice  to  oui sel\  es  and  oui 
Country  cannot  give  beyond  it;  moreover  .if  we  exceeded  our 
instructions  this  treaty  would  not  be  ratified.  Please  point 
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out  to  us  what  you  will  sell  and  we  will  give  you  therefor  such 
price  as  we  think  our  Government  will  ratify. 

Mr.  Dinsmoor :  The  best  mode  for  the  old  men  to  take  care 
of  the  young  and  those  unborn,  is  to  dispose  of  their  land  for 
a  yearly  income,  which  will  last  forever  without  diminishing. 
If  you  reflect  how  soon  a  year  rolls  around  you  will  easily 
perceive  that  the  sum  offered  is  great.  You  propose  that 
when  your  hunting  is  done  you  may  sell ;  but  if  you  now  sell 
you  will  receive  an  annuity  of  more  value  than  the  game  and 
the  privilege  of  hunting  will  be  continued  to  you  so  long  as 
the  game  may  last.  I  have  never  in  a  private  or  public  capa¬ 
city  purchased  any  land  and  do  not  pretend  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  to  know  its  value;  but  we  have  the  word  of  your 
Father,  who  knows  these  things  and  who  cannot  have  any 
views  in  deceiving  you,  that  the  price  now  offered  is  more 
than  ever  has  been  given  for  land  to  Eed  people ;  and  he  offers 
this  great  price  because  the  Chickasaws  have  been  always 
friendlv  and  are  the  children  of  his  peculiar  caie. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  repeat  the  thanks  of  the 
Commissioners  tor  your  decent  and  respectful  depoitment 
and  the  calmness  of  your  deliberation  in  conference. . 

Major  Colbert:  I  consider  Mr.  Dinsmoor  to  be  a  friend;  he 
has  given  to  us  friendly  talks ;  but  when  two  persons  are  trad¬ 
ing,  and  one  of  them  offers  the  other  the  value  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  for  sale  and  it  is  not  accepted,  friendship  is  not  thereby 
broken.  I  believe  Mr.  Dinsmoor  has  said  those  things  perfect¬ 
ly  in  conformitv  to  his  orders.  We  Chickasaws  have  been 
plain  and  explained  ourselves  fully.  Nothing  has  been  con¬ 
cealed  by  me  that  is  in  my  mind.  General  Robertson  remarked 
that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Simpson  has  been  read  to  you  at  your 
request,  its  purport  you  understand.  Me  ha\e  unfolded  full} 
our  business  with  you,  we  have  concealed  from  you  nothing 

that,  you  ought  to  know.  , 

Maior  Colbert:  We  have  frequently  heard  this  debt  ol 

Panton,  Lesslie  &  Company  talked  of  by  traveling  people 
I  advised  Mr.  Simpson  that  if  this  debt  was  to  be  paid  m  land 
to  come  forward  and  make  his  demand.  I  have  always  thought 
that  when  one  man  contracted  a  debt  he  was  bound  to  pay  it. 
It  was  not  right  that  this  house  should  suffer.  Those  Indian 
debtors  <vot  from  them  value;  I.  have  told  the  house  that  we 
are  indebted;  that  their  claim  ought  to  be  paid.  I  sent  a  talk 
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to  them,  that  if  the  Chickasaws  sold  land  to  pay  this  debt  they 
would  not  sell  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Choctaws. 

In  consequence  of  this  we  will  now  give  as  much  land  as 
will  pay  this  debt  provided  we  can  agree  upon  a  price. 

General  Robertson:  Will  you  say  what  land  yon  will  sell? 

Major  Colbert:  Very  good.  We  see  how  the  United  States 
sell  land ;  we  will  now  sell  in  the  same  manner. 

General  Robertson:  Yon  have  mistaken  the  idea  of  their 
mode  of  traffic.  They  sell  good  land  separate;  but  the  way  you 
dispose  of  land  to  the  United  States,  you  sell  more  than  ten 
acres  of  indifferent  land  for  one  acre  that  is  good  which  land 
still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Major  Colbert:  I  do  know  this  to  be  the  case.  We  beg  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  merchants 
to  be  merciful  to  us  in  our  present  situation.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  our  Father  and  it  is  natural  for  him 
to  take  care  of  his  children.  He  (Colbert)  humbles  himself 
before  his  Father,  the  Great  Man  of  the  United  States  and 
solicits  his  advice ;  he  thinks  that  he  will  not  suffer  his  people 
to  sell  their  land  at  an  under  rate.  He  wishes  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  now  present  to  point  out  the  true  line  between  this 
nation  and  the  Cherokees. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  the  existing  treaties. 

Major  Colbert  said:  Our  Parchment  from  General  Washing¬ 
ton  says  our  bounds  are  from  the  Chickasaw  old  fields  North  to 
the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Tennessee  from  those  of 
Cumberland  River  and  we  are  willing  to  sell  down  the  river  to 
the  public  road  and  along  the  same  to  the  United  Stales  line. 

General  Robertson  corrected  him  by  saying  that  the  bounds 
stated  in  President  Washington’s  parchment  included  all  the 
waters  of  Elk  and  a  North  course  will  not  include  the  whole. 

Major  Colbert:  The  Chickasaw  old  fields  on  the  Tennessee 
is  as  far  up  as  we  claim. 

General  Robertson:  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
purchased  land  in  the  Louisiana  country  much  cheaper  than 
the  price  he  now  offers  for  yours.  He  thinks  that  it  will  make 
the  whites  near  neighbors  of  yours;  that  they  would  be  of 
advantage  to  you  and  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  your  dispute 
with  the  Cherokees. 

Major  Colbert:  Last  winter  we  talked  about  the  claim  of 
Panton  Lesslie  &  Company  against  this  nation.  We  pos- 
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sessed  the  same  opinion  at  that  time  that  we  do  now.  Major 
Colbert  then  addressing  himself  to  General  Robertson:  You 
must  be  well  satisfied  that  we  sent  for  the  Cherokees  to  attend 
this  treaty;  you  are  an  eye  witness  to  the  whole  of  this  trans¬ 
action;  you  saw  the  letter  when  it  was  written  to  the  Chero¬ 
kees.  They  are  now  I  presume  in  the  same  business  with  us. 
To  wait  for  a  deputation  from  that  nation  at  this  treaty  and  to 
give  them  time  to  come  on  was  the  principal  reason  why  I 
solicited  for  a  postponement  of  our  Conference  which  was 
granted.  We  wished  to  get  from  them  an  answer  to  this  let¬ 
ter.  I  wish  everything  now  made  straight  between  all  con¬ 
cerned;  I  do  not  want  anything  done  that  may  hereafter  look 
back,  particularly  among  the  Red  people.  I  wish  not  to  be 
obstinate  nor  to  go  further  than  my  knowledge  conducts  me. 

General  Robertson:  The  Commissioners  wish  to  do  the 
,  same ;  we  all  mean  to  deal  fairly  and  I  think  we  can  make  a 
bargain  to  the  advantage  of  all.  We  will  think  of  your  pro¬ 
posals,  make  some  few  calculations  and  meet  you  in  council 
after  breakfast  tomorrow.  At  dinner  the  King  and  several 
of  his  Chiefs,  with  the  usual  crowded  company,  dined  with 
the  Commissioners. 

Provisions  issued  to  fifteen  hundred  Indians. 

Friday,  July  19,  1805.  The  Commissioners  met  the  Mingo 
and  Chiefs  of  the  Cliickasaws  in  council.  Two  propositions 
to  the  following  purport  were  made  by  the  Commissioners. 

First.  That" for  the  Chickasaw  claim  North  of  Tennessee 
and  Eastward  of  the  public  road  leading  from  Nashville  to  the 
ferry  on  Tennessee  they  would  pay  $1,200  down. 

Secondly.  For  the  same  and  for  all  to  the  East  of  a  line 
commencing  on  the  above  mentioned  road  at  the  crossing  of 
Buffalo  River,  thence  down  the  same  to  its  conflux  with  Duck 
River,  thence  due  North  to  the  present  Chickasaw  boundary 
on  the  ridge  between  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  River,  an 
annuity  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  addition  to  the  above. 

Major  Colbert  took  the  same  ground  assumed  by  him 
yesterday;  added  that  he  knew  the  value  of  land  among  white 
people;  believed  the  Red  people  ought  to  have  as  much  ajid 
mentioned  a  dollar  per  acre  as  an  equitable  price. 

These  were  all  obviated  by  General  Robertson  who  said 
the  Commissioners  had  gone  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers 
in  the  offers  made;  that  no  alteration  could  be  made  except 
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in  limits  to  which  alteration  the  price  must  conform;  and  rec-  ] 

ommended  that  a  further  deliberation  should  take  place  and  a  j 

direct  answer  given  to  some  one  of  the  propositions. 

Major  Colbert  observed  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  decide  in  ] 

haste ;  he  was  himself  slow  of  apprehension  and  wished  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  subject  before  he  gave  his  assent.  To  this  it  was 
again  replied  that  the  wish  of  the  Commissioners  was  not  to 
deceive  or  be  deceived  but  mutually  to  give  and  receive  in-  ! 

formation  and  that  they  would  suffer  no  papers  to  be  signed  j 

till  convinced  that  they  were  well  understood  by  the  parties. 

At  dinner  the  company  consisted  of  the  King  and  several  of  i 

his  Chiefs  with  a  number  of  itinerant  gentlemen. 

Provisions  issued  to  fifteen  hundred  Indians. 

Saturday,  July  20,  1805.  The  Indians  met  in  council  and 
after  deliberating  on  the  various  propositions  made  by  the 
Commissioners  yesterday  until  four  o’clock,  came  to  a  detei-  ■ 

mination  to  cede  to  the  United  States  a  certain  tract  of  coun¬ 
try  on  Elk  and  Buck  Kivcrs  and  deputized  Majoi  Geoige  Col¬ 
bert  and  O’Koy  to  wait  on  the  Commissioners  and  acquaint  , 

them  thereof.  The  Commissioners  replied  that  they  would  : 

have  the  necessary  papers  prepared  ready  for  signature  on  i 

the  day  after  tomorrow,  being  Monday.  At  dinner  the  com¬ 
pany  large  as  usual.  Provisions  issued  to  fifteen  bundled 

Indians.  *  *  * 

;  Monday,  July  22,  1805.  The  Commissioners  met  the  King 
and  Chiefs  in  council.  Chief  O’Koy  taking  General  Kobcit- 
son  by  the  hand:  Friend  and  Brother;  you  have  given  us  the 
Great  Father’s  talk;  our  flesh  cleaves  together  and  we  are 
brothers.  Our  talks  we  finished  two  days  ago.  We  gave  up 
land  to  mend  what  our  hunters  and  traders  spoiled ;  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  you  promised  for  one  piece.  We  took  hands  on 
this  and  were  agreed.  It  is  a  doubt  with  my  people  that  this 
will  not  make  ali  whole.  We  believe  also  that  we  ought  to  have 
an  annuity  of  $1,000.  We  believe  we  have  sold  too  low;  but 
we  will  leave  with  you  to  make  this  known  to  our  Father.  To 
this  the  Commissioners  acceded  and  promised  to  make  a  fan 

statement  to  the  Government. 

Chief  O’Koy:  We  have  spoken  what  we  think.  It  is  the 

custom  of  Bed  people  when  they  cannot  bargain  not  to  quar¬ 
rel  but  to  part  in  peace  and  I  hope  it  will  be  so  with  ns.  \\  c 
love  our  land  and  do  not  wish  to  part  with  it;  and  hope  you 
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will  not  be  offended.  I  have  spoken  freely  and  openly  with 
you  and  have  kept  nothing  back.  I  do  not  say  we  will  never 
sell  the  land.  I  think  myself  it  will  be  done  but  not  now.  The 
warriors  must  see  it  and  decide. 

General  Robertson:  You  ought  to  consider  that  if  you  do 
not  now  accept  the  offer  you  may  not  be  asked  for  it  soon 
again,  perhaps  not  in  ten  years.  At  the  request  of  the  Chiefs 
to  be  in  caucus  the  Commissioners  withdrew.  A  warm  and 
long  debate  took  place ;  and  a  decision  made  as  expressed  in 
Treaty.  At  dinner  the  King  and  his  Chiefs  dined  with  the 
Commissioners  together  with  a  crowded  company  of  stran¬ 
gers.  Provisions  issued  to  fifteen  hundred  Indians. 

Tuesday,  July  23,  1805.  The  day  pleasant.  At  11  o’clock 
the  Treaty  being  prepared  (triplicate  copies)  was  read  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  Chickasaws  to  their  satisfaction  and  executed 
in  due  form.  At  4  o’clock  p.m.  the  Commissioners  met  the 
Mingo  Chiefs  and  Warriors  in  council  for  the  last  time.  Ma¬ 
jor  Colbert:  We  have  agreed  to  pay  the  National  debt  now. 
When  is  the  day  we  shall  see  the  money  to  pay  those  debts! 
General  Robertson:  Do  you  want  an  answer  to  this  question 
now  or  do  you  wish  to  proceed  further  before  we  reply!  Ma¬ 
jor  Colbert  :  Yes  we  want  an  answer  now. 

General  Robertson:  So  soon  as  the  treaty  shall  be  ratified 
your  order  will  be  paid  for  that  or  the  whole  amount  stipu¬ 
lated  for.  Major  Colbert:  Where  will  this  money  be  paid! 
General  Robertson:  The  merchants  in  Nashville  will  be  glad 
to  pay  money  for  drafts  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States ; 
or  the  money  will  be  had  at  Bank  as  the  parties  may  agree ; 
and  I  suppose  whatever  is  due  to  your  merchants  would  be 
more  conveniently  paid  at  bank.  Major  Colbert :  If  the  money 
could  be  paid  near  us  it  would  be  more  accommodating.  The 
Commissioners  acceded  that  the  money  should  be  paid  in  the 
Chickasaw  Country  if  required.  Major  Colbert :  It  is  the  wish 
of  our  people  that  if  the  house  of  John  Forbes  &  Company 
should  hereafter  credit  our  people  they  should  be  obliged  to 
look  to  individuals  whom  they  trust  for  their  pay.  The  Com¬ 
missioners  approve  the  proposal.  Major  Colbert:  I  mean  not 
that  house  only  but  the  merchants  in  every  part.  1  now  want 
to  mention  another  thing;  that  if  any  of  our  hunters  should 
happen  to  fall  into  the  settlements  of  white  people  they  should 
be  treated  with  civility. 
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Answer  by  the  Commissioners:  The  laws  of  the  United 
States  secure  everything  which  you  have  now  required.  Major 
Colbert  recommends  that  all  hunting  parties  or  others  should 
be  furnished  with  passports. 

We  have  given  up  a  large  tract  of  land  and  we  hope  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  will  not  suffer  us  to  be  imposed 
upon.  I  hope  the  great  people  of  the  United  States  will  con¬ 
sider  our  situation  and  the  great  extent  of  country  which 
we  have  given  up  and  that  they  will  be  pleased  to  increase 
our  annuity,  as  we  are  poor  Red  people.  At  the  ferry  on 
Tennessee  we  have  to  complain  that  the  officers  are  more  trou¬ 
blesome  than  Indians.  We  wish  orders  should  be  sent  to  them 
to  act  right.  Our  meaning  is:  that  the  soldiers  are  allowed 
to  hunt  and  frequently  destroy  our  hogs  under  the  pretense 
of  hunting.  We  have  to  complain  that  the  goods  sent  us  as 
our  annuity  are  often  damaged  before  they  arrive  and  are 
suffered  to  become  more  so  before  delivered. 

We  wish  to  know  the  reason  of  this.  We  wish  that  no 
road  should  pass  through  our  country  than  that  already 
granted.  We  believe  that  it  is  very  improper  that  Red  and 
White  people  should  not  meet  together  in  drinking  frolicks  and 
we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  our  people  destroyed  in  a 
frolic  of  this  kind,  for  whom  we  have  never  received  satis¬ 
faction. 

O’Koy:  The  Great  Men  of  America  told  us  that  there 
should  be  no  mad  people.  When  my  friend  fell  he  was  drink¬ 
ing  whiskey  but  he  had  not  spoiled  the  value  of  a  cup.  After 
the  loss  of  this  man  I  looked  to  my  Father  to  know  his  mind 
and  have  waited  three  years  for  satisfaction.  The  Great  Man 
of  the  United  States  requested  to  know  mv  mind  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  He  the  Great  Man  (Secretary  of  War)  asked  if  goods 
would  not  answer  for  this  man’s  life.  I  am  ready  to  answer 
him.  I  do  not  wish  for  goods  to  pay  for  this  life;  but  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  person.  I  have  always  done  what  I 
could  to  accommodate  travelers  through  my  country — to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  molested.  The  people  living  near  me  are 
orderly  and  obedient  to  my  orders  and  act  agreeably  to  my 
wishes. 

General  Robertson :  Mr.  Mitchell  knows  those  things  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  can  answer  them  better  than  we. 

Mr.  Dinsmoor  stated  to  them  the  nature  of  the  laws  of  the 
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United  States :  that  no  innocent  man  should  suffer  for  the 
guilty :  but  that  every  one  responsible  for  his  own  conduct  and 
that  the  compromise  offered  was  not  to  spare  the  guilty  hut 
those  were  who  were  innocent. 

Crowded  company  of  citizens  and  Indians  at  dinner.  Pro¬ 
visions  issued  to  fifteen  hundred  Indians. 

The  Commissioners  addressed  a  letter 

To  the  Secretary  of  War 

Chickasaw,  July  23,  1805. 

Sir:  We  have  this  day  concluded  the  inclosed  Treaty  with 
the  Mingo  Chiefs  and  warriors  of  this  nation  which  cedes  to 
the  United  States  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  claim  North  of 
Tennessee  River;  and  from  the  best  information  we  believe 
the  quality  of  the  soil  is  superior  to  the  part  retained. .  We 
could  not  obtain  more  and  this  was  granted  with  obstinate 
reluctance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  interest  of  Geoige 
Colbert  and  his  connection  has  opposed  our  further  success 
though  he  affected  much  plausible  anxiety  in  our  favour. 
George  is  possessed  of  a  great  address  and  in  business  has  a 
perfect  command  of  his  passions.  The  ferry  on  the  Tennes¬ 
see  and  other  establishments  on  the  Columbian  highway  in 
which  the  Colbert  connection  has  the  sole  inteiest  will  be  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  to  a  successful  treaty  for  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  North  side  of  the  Tennessee ;  and  George’s 
ascendancy  in  the  nation  is  such  that  it  would  be  unavailing  at 
the  present  moment  to  attempt  to  shake  his  popularity. 

The  strongest  ground  taken  by  the  speakers  was  the  dis- 
proportionment  of  the  price,  to  what  they  deemed  the  value 
of  the  land.  .Agreeably  to  the  instructions  we  obviated  this 
plea  with  success  but  to  you  we  must  acknowledge  its  justice; 
and  we  cordially  recommend  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  in  addition  to  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  We 
doubted  our  authority  to  make  that  addition  though  persuad¬ 
ed  that  it  was  due  in  equity. 

We  are  informed  that  Puckshunnubbee  has  been  much  cen¬ 
sured  by  this  people  for  his  obstinacy  and  inconsistency  dur¬ 
ing  our  conference  with  the  Choctaws. 

There  appears  to  be  some  probability  of  success  in  a  second 
conference  could  it  be  ordered  before  the  first  of  October.  A 
deputation  which  attended  the  conference  at  this  place  ex- 
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pressed  a  great  desire  to  have  their  nation  relieved  from  its 
embarrassments;  our  success  with  this  nation  will  have  its 
due  weight  and  could  we  be  authorized  to  offer  a  separate  al¬ 
lowance  to  each  of  the  two  great  Mingoes  of  the  Choctaws  it 
would  very  considerably  promote  the  object. 

We  have  also  thought  it  advisable  to  send  Mr.  Pitehlynn,  the 
interpreter,  in  whose  integrity  we  have  full  confidence,  to  ride 
the  circuit  of  the  upper  towns;  for  which  extra  service  we 
promise  him  one  hundred  dollars. 

We  beg  leave  to  recommend  that  if  instructions  should  be 
forwarded  they  may  be  sent  to  Nashville  with  special  orders 
that  they  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Choctaws.  This  is  sug¬ 
gested  from  the  long  delay  of  our  present  instructions  in  ar¬ 
riving  to  the  Choctaws. 

We  enclose  the  copies  of  our  journals  with  the  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws.4 

Choctaw  Treaty  and  Land  Concession 

General  Robertson,  having  accomplished  his  work  among 
the  Chickasaws,  proceeded  to  the  Choctaw  nation ;  and  there 
he  met  with  Silas  Dinsmoor,  the  United  States  Agent  in  that 
nation.  General  Robertson  was  personally  known  to  several 
of  the  head-men  in  this  nation.  His  good  name  had  preceded 
him  and  there,  as  in  the  Chickasaw  country,  he  was  met  most 
cordially.  The  tokens  of  welcome  were  shanking  of  hands, 
offering  of  the  pipe  and  ten  times  as  much  ash-cake,  big-hom¬ 
iny  and  mixed  meats  as  he  and  his  party  could  stomach— with 
squaws ’  cooking.  He  skilfully  managed  to  have  his  meals  pie- 
pared  by  his  own  cook  and  yet  give  no  offence. 

Silas  Dinsmoor  wrote:  We  do  not  remember  the  term  or 
word  in  Choctaw  used  to  express  these  confounded  mixtures; 
but  whatever  it  is  it  concentrates  in  its  meaning  all  the  es¬ 
sences  of  all  the  odors  which  would  make  a  delicate  stomach 
abhor  all  manner  of  meals  and  induce  one  to  vow,  with  St. 
Paul,  I  will  eat  no  meat  as  long  as  the  world  standeth.  After 
one  of  these  dishes  I  tried  to  turn  myself  inside  out  and  I 
came  within  an  inch  of  doing  it  and  within  half  an  inch  of 

losing  my  life. 

But  there  were  exceptions ;  they  prepared  some  really  sav¬ 
ory  and  palatable  dishes — for  a  hungry  man. 

After  consultation  with  Mr.  Dinsmoor  and  several  of  the 
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Choctaw  chiefs  it  was  resolved  to  call  an  assemblage  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  head-men  and  warriors,  to  confer  about  terms 
of  cession  of  a  portion  of  the  Choctaw  lands.  They  agreed 
to  convene  at  Mount  Dexter  (as  Dinsmoor  named  the  emi¬ 
nence)  in  the  portion  of  the  country  known  by  the  polysyllabic 
name  of  Poo-sha-puk-a-puk. 

Goods  were  packed  to  the  place  of  meeting;  corn,  meat, 
salt  and  condiments  were  prepared;  shelters  and  a  council 
house;  and  the  Indians,  with  their  tykes  and  their  pappooses 
came.  The  result  was  the  relinquishment  of  the  Choctaw 
claim  to  a  large  extent  of  country  on  the  Homochitto  and 
other  streams  in  the  Mississippi  Territory.  This  treaty  was 
concluded  on  the  16th  day  of  November,  1805. 

We  thus  see  at  what  distances  and  to  what  great  and  valu¬ 
able  purposes  General  Robertson  had  been  laboring.  He  did 
not  enter  into  these  treaties  and  purchases  ignorantly;  he 
prepared  himself  to  reply  intelligently  to  the  many  inquiries 
which  he  knew  would  be  made  of  him  as  to  the  country  thus 
purchased;  he  traveled  over  much  of  it. 

After  the  accomplishment  of  the  business  of  that  mission  to 
the  Chickasaws,  adjusting  matters  as  far  as  was  then  possi¬ 
ble  and  setting  in  train  measures  and  applying  influences 
which  were  sure  to  work  out  a  further  cession  of  lands,  Gen¬ 
eral  Robertson  returned  to  Nashville  early  in  August,  lie 
thus  traveled  on  horseback,  going  and  returning,  probably 
eight  hundred  miles,  besides  this  extensive  exploration  of  the 
country. 

He  was  then  63  but  he  had  to  make  another  journey  from 
Nashville  to  Poo-sha-puk-a-puk  and  resort  to  the  influence 
of  such  reasonable  presents  (under  the  authority  of  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War)  as  circumstances  might  require. 

Mr.  Dinsmoor  had  written  to  General  Robertson:  The  heart 
of  old  Puck-shu-nub-be  is  crooked  and  it  demanded  the  skill 
of  General  Robertson  and  reasonable  presents  to  take  the 
kinks  out. 

The  way  was  in  the  forest  through  dense  cane-brakes, 
through  low  swamps  and  across  deep  bayous  and  he  traveled 
almost  as  much  by  moon  as  by  sunlight  in  the  hot  weather  of 
the  season.  But  yet  he  was  asked  to  make  it  a  second  time  in 
this  same  year. 

Mr.  Dinsmoor  wrote:  Though  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience 
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have  been  great  yet  they  have  not  been  the  greatest  ever  en¬ 
dured  by  man.  General  Robertson  was  accustomed  to  fatigue 
and  inconvenience  and  would  not  refuse  to  go  again  though 
from  the  fall  which  he  had  some  time  since  received  from  his 
horse  he  should  find  it  very  painful  to  travel. 

He  had  written  the  Secretary  of  War  on  August  8  after  his 
late  mission  that  he  and  Mr.  Dinsmoor  were  decided  in  favor 
of  holding  another  treaty  with  the  Choctaws  as  they  believed 
them  well  disposed  to  sell  a  large  scope  of  country  on  the  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Tombigby  Rivers.  The  Indians  desired  time  for 
consultation  and  they  wish  and  expect  another  conference. 

But  the  system  of  rigid  economy  which  characterized  the 
administration  was  strongly  opposed  to  so  many  of  these 
Indian  treaties.  The  Secretary  of  War  (Henry  Dearborn) 
thought  it  proper  to  express  some  surprise  and  to  ask  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  General  Robertson  and  Mr.  Dinsmoor  of  items 
furnished  for  these  treaties.  The  supplies  seem  very  large 
where  there  were  only  two  Commissioners.  Some  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles,  one  would  suppose,  must  have  remained  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  the  treaties  and  the  Department  would  respect¬ 
fully  inquire  what  was  done  with  them?  *  *  *  Among  other 
extraordinary  articles  for  an  Indian  treaty  in  the  woods  for 
two  Commissioners  may  be  noticed  raisins,  anchovies,  cinna¬ 
mon,  nutmegs,  pickles,  etc.,  amounting  to  near  two  thousand 
dollars.  *  *  * 

The  Department  presumes  that  the  supplies  were  furnished 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dinsmoor  and  the  only  motive  for 
mentioning  the  subject  to  you,  sir,  is  to  show  that  such  things 
do  not  pass  without  notice. 

This  letter  is  addressed  to  the  General  but  meant  to  give 
Silas  Dinsmoor  a  rap  over  his  friend’s  shoulders. 

These  friends  had  a  hearty  laugh  over  this  letter  of  the 
War  Department.  They  sat  down  thoughtfully,  with  great 
respect  and  much  deliberation  and  wrote  an  explanation  of 

their  anchovy  and  pickle  account. 

The  order  had  been  given  (as  usual  at  such  treaties)  to 
have  a  supply  of  provision,  groceries  and  liquors.  The  con¬ 
tractor  was  liberal  enough  to  agree  to  take  back  and  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  what  should  not  be  used.  But,  say  the  voithy 
Commissioners,  we  claim  to  be  temperate  men,  both  as  to  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking.  It  is  true  there  were  only  two  of  us,  but  we 
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never  had  less  than  twenty -nine  at  table  and  this  for  many 
days.  When  Indians  eat  they  eat  indeed ;  and  when  they  drink 
they  know  no  law  which  says  enough  is  enough. 

Mr.  Dinsmoor  says:  As  for  myself  I  find  that  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  a  little  wine  or  brandy  is  as  important  in  my  drink  as 
bread  and  meat  for  my  food.  We  all  have  good  appetites 
here  in  the  woods  and  it  would  do  heads  of  Departments  good 
to  see  how  we  relish  our  meals,  seasoned  with  cinnamon,  an¬ 
chovies  and  pickles.  *  *  *  An  Indian  can  eat  enough  at  one 
meal  to  last  him  a  week.  Whoever  should  see  Puck-shu-nubbe, 
old  Mussula-tubbe,  old  Push-matta-hoy  or  a  score  of  these 
Falstaffs  in  the  woods  at  a  feast  would  suppose  they  were 
indeed  eating  a  last  meal — one  that  they  intended  should  out¬ 
last.  the  present  moon  and  till  the  next  shows  her  horns  and 
waxes  and  wanes ;  and  when  they  drink  they  do  it  with  hearty 
good  will.  According  to  Adair  while  Indians  are  generally 
frugal,  on  feast  days  they  were  gluttonous.  When  white  men 
were  footing  the  bills  all  days  were  feast  days. 

On  the  12th  of  October  Mr.  Dinsmoor  wrote  to  General 
Robertson  most  earnestly  urging  him  to  meet  him  at  Ho-hu- 
kin-toop-a  in  the  Choctaw  nation  for  they  are  disposed  to  sell 
a  larger  scope  of  country  than  we  had  asked  of  them.  We 
must  meet  their  present  liberal  disposition.  I  believe  we  can 
obtain  a  tract  of  country  fifty  miles  wide  on  an  average  con¬ 
necting  this  district  with  Natchez,  containing  at  least  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  acres.  This  opportunity  must  not  be 
lost;  there  may  not  be  another  such  for  years.  Meet  me  here 
or  at  Pitchlyn’s  by  1st  of  November  at  farthest. 

And  in  a  P.S.  he  adds:  We  shall  have  it  in  our  power  to 
wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  the  anchovies  by  the  success  of 
this  treaty.  I  hope  the  fall  from  your  horse  will  not  prevent 
your  coming. 

On  the  26th  of  October  General  Robertson  wrote  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War :  Being  convinced  that  his  presence  at  the  pro¬ 
posed  conference  with  the  Choctaws  was  important  he  would 
set  out  immediately,  notwithstanding  his  lameness,  occasioned 

bv  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

► 

Two  Chickasaw  Boys 

During  all  of  the  year  1806  General  Robertson  had  taken 
charge  of  two  Chickasaw  boys  whom  he  desired  to  have  edu- 
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cated.  He  made  application  to  the  War  Department  and 
through  the  Secretary,  to  the  President,  in  behalf  of  these 
lads.  In  the  fall  of  the  next  year  the  Secretary  replied:  Your 
account  of  expenses  for  the  two  Chickasaw  boys  will  be  set¬ 
tled  by  this  Department.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  hereafter 
the  expenses  for  their  clothing  will  be  less. 

General  Robertson  could  well  reply — They  are  clothed  in 
home-spun  like  my  own  boys;  they  have  also  clothes  given 
them  for  which  no  charge  has  been  made.  We  are  indeed 
pretty  well  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  Indians  in  nature’s 
state ;  but  we  have  a  feeling  of  pride  and  shame — if  you  will 
— to  accustom  these  to  clothes.5 

The  pioneer  great  men  of  the  West  have  never  been  duly 
honored.  They  served  with  insignificant  pay  all  the  days  of 
their  lives.  The  amazing  advancements  and  high  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  are  but  the  morning  rays  of  the  glory  that  ought  to  shine 
upon  the  names  and  deeds  of  these  early  patriots  and  philan¬ 
thropists  for  all  future  time. 

Was  not  Robertson  right  then  to  say:  I  know  I  am  getting 
old;  these  long  rides  are  fatiguing;  but  I  claim  no  exemption 
from  labor  until  I  can  do  no  more.6 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

August  11,  1795. 

For  you  to  send  for  the  Creek  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chickasaws  perhaps  the  Chickasaws  may  not  deliver  them 
up;  whereas  if  you  go  for  them  in  person  I  cannot  doubt  but 
you  will  obtain  them.7 

And  it  is  my  opinion  that  your  presence  at  that  time  and 
place  (as  the  Creeks  consider  you  the  first  man  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  people  with  whom  they  consider  themselves  as  having 
been  long  at  war)  will  have  beneficial  consequences. 

The  Cherokees,  too,  (many  of  whom  I  am  sure  will  attend) 
will  be  very  glad  to  see  you.8 

Governor  Blount  Wrote  to  a  Representative  of  the  Creeks 

*  *  *  You  request  me  to  direct  General  Robertson  to  send 
two  men  for  the  prisoners  to  the  Chickasaw  nation;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  for  them  by  two  men  that  I  may  be  sure  to 
get  them  I  have  ordered  the  General  with  an  escort  of  militia 
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to  go  himself  to  the  Chickasaw  nation  to  bring  them  to  Nash¬ 
ville  and  from  thence  to  bring  or  send  them  in  safety  to  me 
on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  October.0 

Governor  Blount  to  General  Robertson 

August  24,  1795. 

I  can  hardly  suppose  it  necessary  for  me  to  suggest  to  a 
man  of  your  experience  that  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  use  the 
most  gentle  means  in  turning  the  Choctaws  back  from  their 
intended  visit  to  the  President,  well  knowing  that  it  is  your 
custom  to  use  such  in  all  cases  in  preference  to  any  other, 
provided  the  object  in  view  can  thereby  be  obtained.10 

But  something  ever  comes  from  something  and  nothing 
always  comes  from  nothing  and  even  so:  General  Robertson’s 
influence  with  the  Indians  and  their  friendship  were  dearly 
bought  and  paid  for  by  him  as  witness  this  description  from 
Putnam : 

General  Robertson  had  seen  the  orders  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  discountenancing  military  aid  to  the  Chickasaws 
but  truly,  as  Judge  Haywood  says,  his  honest  soul  lamented 
in  silence  the  unapproved  restraint.  He  found  pleasure  in 
the  performance  of  all  possible  acts  of  kindness  to  these 
friends  and  former  allies.  He  had  been  authorized  to  send 
them  more  corn  and  to  supply  those  who  visited  him  with 
victuals,  salt  and  whiskey  and  some  other  articles.  Availing 
himself  of  a  liberal  construction  of  this  permission  or  order 
for  supplies  General  Robertson,  on  April  27,  1795,  shipped 
to  the  Chickasaw  Bluffs  under  the  command  of  Major  CofAeld, 
with  twenty  white  men  and  fifteen  Chickasaws,  five  hundred 
stands  of  arms,  powder,  lead,  vermilion,  whiskey,  corn  and 
other  articles.  These  boats  were  fired  upon  when  passing 
Dyer’s  Island,  twenty-five  miles  below  Clarksville,  by  a  party 
of  Creeks;  Major  Coffield  and  two  others  were  wounded. 

An  additional  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  was  placed 
by  the  order  of  Government  (or  through  the  agency  of  Colonel 
Henley),  at  the  disposition  of  General  Robertson,  say  about 
the  1st  of  July;  among  these  were  six  small  howitzers,  ten 
quarter  casks  of  rifle  power,  five  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  one 
thousand  flints;  ammunition  for  one  hundred  rounds  complete 
for  each  piece,  besides  grape-shot,  agricultural  implements, 
et  cetera J1 
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All  the  Indians  probably  had  learned  something  in  regard 
to  this  large  supply  of  formidable  firearms  and  they  had  heard 
of  the  havoc  made  by  the  use  ot  artillery  in  the  great  victory 
by  General  Wayne  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  August  20, 
1794,  in  Northern  Ohio.  This  manifestation  of  an  intention 
to  introduce  them  into  Southern  warfare,  together  with  the 
mission  of  peace  and  peace-talks  of  General  Robertson  in  May 
had  much  influence  in  arresting  the  savage  warfare  of  the 
Creeks  against  Chickasaws. 

About  the  same  period  when  General  Robertson  visited  the 


Chickasaws  to  promote  peace  with  the  Cherokees,  Governor 
Gayoso  likewise  visited  them  and  urged  peace  with  all  In¬ 
dian  nations.  A  Chickasaw  assembly  or  council  was  held  and 
an  address  agreed  upon  to  be  sent  to  the  Creeks.  This  was 
made  known  and  in  order  that  Gayoso  might  add  the  weight 
of  his  name  to  it  a  copy  was  sent  him  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1795.  On  the  27th  of  July  the  Creeks  returned  a  favorable 
answer:  We  have  smoked  your  tobacco  in  token  of  peace;  we 
desire  to  bury  the  war  hatchet  forever;  let  war  cease  among 
the  red  men.  As  a  proof  of  your  friendship  do  you  deliver 
to  General  Robertson  all  Creek  prisoners  and  restrain  your 
young  men  from  rash  acts.  We  will  do  likewise.12 

But  besides  the  attentions  to  be  given  to  the  men  or  war¬ 
riors,  General  Robertson  was  required  to  pay  courtly  atten¬ 
tions  to  Mrs.  General  Colbert,  to  Mrs.  General  Piomingo  and 
to  this  and  to  that  squaw-tyke  of  some  lialf-breeched  and 
blanked  warrior. 

And  such  a  time  as  he  had  of  it!  If  Governor  Blount  be¬ 
came  tired  and  pestered  how  did  General  Robertson  feel! 
He  had  not  only  to  entertain  them  at  his  station  but  to  ac¬ 
company  them  or  provide  escorts  and  again  and  again  under¬ 
take  long  journeys  into  their  nations.  He  made  two  such  dur¬ 
ing  this  year. 

He  brought  about  a  conference  on  the  10th  of  October,  1795, 
between  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokees  and  Chickasaws  and  some 
of  the  Creeks.  Here  preliminary  measures  were  discussed. 
At  a  more  general  meeting,  on  the  30th  of  November,  the  terms 
of  peace  were  adjusted  and  then  the  Creeks  said:  We  now  look 
to  the  white  people  (meaning  the  Americans)  with  clear  eyes 
and  straight  hearts  and  wish  for  peace  with  all  mankind. 
And  thus  hostilities  between  the  Indians  were  ended. 
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On  the  29th  of  June  in  the  following  year,  1796,  a  treaty  in 
due  form  was  made  with  the  Creeks  by  the  United  States 
through  the  agency  of  a  very  distinguished  commission :  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hawkins  of  North  Carolina,  George  Clymer  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  Andrew  Pickens  of  South  Carolina. 

Here  was  a  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  then  Admin¬ 
istration  of  as  much  respect  to  this  Creek  tribe  ot  demi- 
savages  as  was  shown  in  our  negotiations  for  national  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  was  as  formal  a  commission  for  negotiation 
as  has  ever  been  adopted  to  treat  with  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth.  These  commissioners  were  regularly  nomi¬ 
nated  to  the  Senate  and  received  confirmation.  Such  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  regard  paid  by  the  Administration  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  treaty-making  power;  such  the  respect  to  an 
Indian  nation  or  tribe,  roving  over  a  portion  of  the  unmeas¬ 
ured  forests  of  America.  It  certainly  was  a  needless  delicacy, 
a  waste  of  etiquette  and  diplomacy.  A  single  commissioner 
has  often  since  that  day  made  a  treaty  with  Indians,  settling 
many  difficulties  and  acquiring  territory  of  millions  of  acres. 
The  several  missions  of  General  Robertson  had  prepared  the 
way  for  these  three  plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  the  Creek  nation. 

We  have  quoted  Haywood’s  remark  that  Governor  Blount 
was  so  pestered  by  the  visits  of  the  Indians  that,  losing  hold 
of  his  usual  equanimity,  he  sincerely  wished  them  all— away 
off  on  their  last  hunting  excursions. 

He  expected  more  from  General  Robertson  than  he  could 
perform  liimselt.  IV e  have  never  heard  oi  such  marked  and 
flattering  attentions  paid  by  him  to  these  more  than  half- 
naked  savages  as  were  sometimes  given  by  General  Robertson, 
to  tame  their  savage  natures  and  secure  their  good  will.  They 
uniformly  called  him  a  good  man  and  such  a  scene  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  last  Chickasaw  visit  to  the  General  might  well 

employ  the  skill  of  a  Hogarth. 

Beneath  the  lofty  and  beautiful  maples  which  surrounded 
General  Robertson’s  Station  might  be  seen  a  variety  of  the 
copper  colored  race,  mostly  crouched  upon  the  ground.  I  lie 
best  dressed  of  the  females  have  a  sack  (not  o\eily  long)  3  et 
long  enough  to  hide  the  strip  of  stroud  or  biase  around  the 
waist  and  hips;  with  moccasins  and  leggins,  ornamented  by 
beads  and  tinkling  bells;  and  across  the  shoulders  a  dirty 
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blanket.  The  hair  is  braided  and  hangs  down  like  a  man¬ 
darin  ’s. 

Such  was  the  attire  of  Jacsie  Moniac,  the  wife  of  General 
Colbert.  She  had  around  her  a  full  representation  of  the  half- 
breed  General — the  parent’s  small  arms.  Near  by  sat  Mollie- 
tulla,  the  tall  wife  of  the  Mountain  Leader,  Captain  Piomingo, 
whom  General  Robertson  had  instructions  to  equip  with  cloth¬ 
ing  and  ornaments.  There  were  others,  the  better  halves  of 
Chiefs  and  warriors  of  great  pretensions  and  little  worth. 

If  we  could  transfer  our  attention  to  another  group  of 
Cherokees  and  stand  or  seat  them  not  far  off — such  as  General 
Robertson  not  long  before  entertained,  we  should  see  the  part¬ 
ner  of  the  Mad  Dog  and  her  whelps;  the  Turkey  and  her 
brood;  the  Hanging  Maw  and  all  that  set  of  gourmands. 

And  now  with  all  this  crew,  unwashed,  uncombed,  unclout¬ 
ed — and  unhung;  seated  or  moving  around  that  tall  and  se¬ 
date  person ;  mark  how  he  pats  their  heads  and  smiles  at  their 
recognition.  Who  else  but  General  Robertson  would  pause  in 
such  a  group  and,  dipping  his  finger  in  the  vermilion  which 
the  squaw  held  in  one  hand  and  the  black  paint  in  the  box, 
would  give  to  the  faces  of  these  not  naturally  ill-looking  ur¬ 
chins  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  a  monkey,  the  head  of  a  cat, 
of  the  wily  fox,  or  sly  raccoon !  But  to  have  the  lines  of  such 
a  head  or  face  drawn  upon  the  breast  or  stomach  and  a  tail 
traced  on  the  back,  as  if  it  belonged  there — such  limning  highly 
gratified  these  children  of  the  woods  and  their  parents.  This 
rude  and  nude  painting  was  regarded  by  them  as  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  art. 

General  Robertson  was  again  greatly  annoyed  by  Pitchlyn, 
a  Choctaw  chief,  who  had  quartered  on  him,  accompanied  by 
fifty  of  his  dirty  people;  he  came  with  a  desire  to  obtain 
permission  and  means  to  travel  on  to  Philadelphia  to  see  the 
President.13 

General  Robertson  to  Governor  Blount 

There  are  now  upwards  of  a  hundred  Chickasaws  with  me 
and  Colbert  says  he  turned  a  number  back  and  expects  they 
will  yet  come  on.  There  is  an  entertainment  provided  for  Col¬ 
bert  and  his  party  at  this  place  tomorrow  by  subscription. 
They  will  be  as  well  received  as  they  could  expect. 

Colonel  Roberts  has  ordered  a  General  Muster  and  the  corn- 
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pany  of  cavalry  in  uniform  will  escort  them  from  my  house. 
They  intend  having  a  war  dance  at  night.  Please  direct  me 
as  fully  as  in  your  power  how  I  shall  proceed.14 


Governor  Blount  to  James  Robertson,  Esq. 


N.B. — [First  anniversary  of  Nickojack.] 

Knoxville,  November  13,  1795. 

James  Robertson,  Esq., 

Agent  to  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws. 

Sir:  The  Agent  of  the  Department  of  War  informs  me  that 
he  left  at  Nashville  400  dollars  in  the  hands  of  Anthony  Fos¬ 
ter  to  purchase  provisions  for  the  Chickasaws  provided  it 
met  my  approbation.  I  approve  the  measure  and  you  will 
please  forward  the  provisions  so  purchased  to  the  Chickasaw 
nation  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  Captain  Chisholm 
with  the  Creeks  and  Colonel  McKee  with  the  Chickasaws,  to¬ 
gether  with  your  address  and  influence,  will  restore  immedi¬ 
ate  peace  between  them;  then  the  Chickasaws  will  turn  out 
and  hunt  which  I  trust  will  supersede  the  necessity  for  further 
supplies  to  them  by  the  United  States.10 


The  Little  Turkey  and  The  Black  Fox  to  General  Robertson 

Cherokee  Nation,  April  10,  1795. 

Friend  and  Brother: 

We  have  received  your  letter  by  our  women  and  we  are  very 
much  pleased  with  it— the  whole  Nation  thanks  you  for  your 
friendship  and  also  Governor  Blount  for  getting  our  people 
sent  back  to  us  from  our  Brothers  the  Chickasaws.  I  am 
much  pleased  to  hear  of  your  good  talk.  You  still  hold  the 
talks  we  had  at  Knoxville  at  the  time  of  the  first  Treaty  we 
had;  you  told  me  that  we  should  hold  and  help  the  beloved 
men’and  we  made  friends  one  with  the  other  and  I  still  remem¬ 
ber  it  well.  We  told  one  another  we  were  in  hopes  that  we 
should  see  the  day  that  we  might  live  to  see  white  hairs  grow 
in  our  heads— I  now  think  the  day  is  coming  fast  that  we  will 
soon  see  every  thing  be  in  right  on  both  sides.  I  have  gieal 
reason  to  believe  it  will  be  soon — I  tell  you  and  give  you  a 
short  talk  that  you  may  know  all  things  will  be  straight  and 

_ though  I  expect  you  will  soon  hear  it  all — but  we  will 

both  try  and  make  all  things  right ;  you  may  depend  on  what 
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I  say  that  we  are  determined  to  keep  the  peace  that  is  made 
now  on  our  part — our  agents  know  it  well  that  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  in  peace  with  the  United  States  and  would  wish 
to  be  in  peace  with  the  world. 

The  Little  Turkey  that  talks  now:  I  acquaint  you  that  I  con¬ 
sider  from  the  whole  Nation  and  made  a  talk  to  send  to  my 
nephew,  Opiomingo,  by  his  own  son  to  be  one  of  the  runners. 
But  however  the  talk  is  not  spoilt;  I  have  sent  him  back  by 
the  way  of  Knoxville  and  I  hope  if  lie  should  come  to  you  (as 
Mr.  Chisholm  promised)  to  conduct  him  to  his  father  if  he 
comes  to  you.  If  he  comes  to  you  I  hope  you  will  use  him 
well  and  be  a  friend  to  us — I  mean  that  my  talk  shall  not  be 
spoilt;  I  want  my  nephew,  Opiomingo,  to  hear  our  talk  and 
to  see  his  son  and  that  we  may  hear  the  answer.  My  reason 
for  sending  him  that  way  is,  that  the  Chickasaws  had  stopped 
the  path  with  our  blood  and  thought  it  not  safe  to  send  him 
another  way.  We  are  your  Friends  and  Brothers, 

his 

The  Little  X  Turkey, 

mark 

his 

The  Black  X  Fox. 

mark 

P.S. :  I  shall  expect  to  see  the  young  man  back  as  soon  as 
possible  and  have  answer  from  Opiomingo,  my  nephew.10 

General  Robertson  to  the  Chiefs  and  Warriors  of  the  Cherokee 

Nation 

Nashville,  November  7,  1797. 

Friends  and  Brothers: 

I  am  heartily  sorry  to  have  so  had  news  to  give  you  which 
will  tie  to  inform  you  that  about  twelve  days  past  some  had 
white  people  killed  two  of  your  people  at.  their  camp  on  the 
bank  of  Stone’s  River  about  a  mile  from  the  settlements.  The 
nearest  houses  were  great  friends  to  the  two  Indians.  The 
persons  that  we  believe  did  the  murder  belong  the  North  Side 
of  the  creek,  which  has  two  licks  on  it  near  together  and  those 
people  live  about  a  mile  above  the  lick  and  on  the  North  side 
of  the  creek.  I  have  been  there  with  twenty  men  and  tied 
those  fellows  which  I  suspected  and  kept  them  tied  all  night 
and  day  but  they  denied  the  crime  and  I  could  not  prove  it  on 
them  and  myself  have  advertised  seven  hundred  dollars 
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to  any  one  who  will  find  out  and  take  the  person  that  is  guilty. 
I  think  the  money  will  cause  the  persons  to  be  brought  to 
punishment  and  I  hope  the  friends  of  the  poor  Clierokees 
which  were  killed  will  wait  until  the  guilty  are  found  out  and 
let  them  he  punished.  The  white  people  are  all  very  uneasy 
and  endeavoring  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice;  if  we  can 
prove  who  they  are  they  will  die.  Let  your  people  be  easy 
and  make  their  hunts;  they  will  not  be  disturbed  and  the 
whites  will  treat  them  friendly.  Any  hunters  may  get  corn 
at  my  house;  this  talk  is  to  you  as  a  friend,  not  that  I  have 
authority  to  speak  to  you  as  an  agent.  Colonel  Hawkins  and 
Mr.  Dinsmoor  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  have  justice 
done  you.  I  shall  as  well  as  many  others  give  them  all  the  as¬ 
sistance  in  my  power.  The  whites  are  not  as  uneasy  on  the 
death  of  the  two  Clierokees  as  the  Clierokees  can  be  themselves 
and  wish  the  guilty  may  suffer  and  not  the  innocent.  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  friends  of  the  two  Indians.  I  am  your  well 
wisher  and  friend.  James  Robertson. 

P.  S. :  The  two  Indians  had  been  in  the  settlement  about  the 
place  they  were  killed  two  moons.  It  would  be  well  that  so  few 
Indians  would  not  camp  long  in  the  settlement  and  not  put  it 
in  the  power  of  two  or  three  bad  whites  to  do  them  harm. 
There  is  one  gun,  some  money  and  five  skins  and  some  other 
things  in  the  hands  of  a  good  white  man  ready  for  the  friends 
of  the  dead.  Apply  to  me  and  I  will  send  for  them.17 

Governor  John  Sevier  to  General  Robertson 

Knoxville,  8  April,  1805. 

Dear  Sir:  Col.  Meigs  has  lately  informed  me  by  the  way  of 
letter  that  the  Clierokees  have  made  known  to  him  that  they 
wish  to  meet  the  Commissioners  sometime  in  April  or  May 
on  the  subject  that  was  proposed  to  them  last  fall.  From 
every  information  that  I  can  collect  I  am  inclined  to  think 
they  intend  making  a  considerable  cession.  I  shall  write  you 
in  time  when  the  meeting  will  take  place  and  also  expect  you 
will  attend.  I  have  no  news  worth  mentioning  as  I  expect  you 
have  received  all  of  moment  from  members  of  Congress. 
Monroe,  our  American  Minister,  is  at  the  Court  of  Madrid  in 
order  to  assist  Pinckney  in  settling  the  boundaries  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  also  to  (obtain,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe)  the  two 
Floridas.  In  this  last  business  I  think  he  will  be  successful, 
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particularly  since  a  war  has  taken  place  between  England  and 
the  owners  of  those  provinces;  for  I  am  of  the  opinion  the 
present  possessors  will  find  them  untenable  and  of  course  will 
rather  barter  them  off  than  run  the  risk  of  losing  them.  The 
Treaty  is  to  be  held  at  the  Point,  at  least  about  one  mile 
below,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tennessee. 

You  will  please  make  known  to  the  people  of  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  I  am  again  a  candidate  at  the  next  election  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.  I  shall  as  soon  as  convenient  write  to  all  my  friends 
on  the  occasion.  Please  forward  the  enclosed  letter  to  your 
brother,  Charles  Robertson,  Agent.18 

Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War,  to  General  Robertson 

October  17,  1805. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  20th  ult.  has  been  received,  enclos¬ 
ing  Mr.  Dinsmoor’s  certificate  of  the  disposition  of  the  eight 
hundred  dollars  advanced  you.  I  have  received  also  your 
letter  of  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

Your  description  of  the  lines  of  the  tract  of  the  land  ceded 
by  the  Cliickasaws  is  satisfactory;  for  which  please  to  ac¬ 
cept  my  particular  thanks. 

The  horses  and  their  equipage,  mentioned  by  you,  which 
were  purchased  on  account  of  the  treaties  with  the  Choctaws 
and  Cliickasaws  you  will  be  good  enough  to  sell;  and  account 
to  this  department  for  the  proceeds.  Will  you,  Sir,  be  so 
obliging  as  to  have  them  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  will 
be  most  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States? 

I  hope  soon  to  hear  of  a  cession  from  the  Clierokees  which 
will  include  the  tract  between  East  and  West  Tennessee  with 
some  other  lands. 

There  will  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  education  of  the  two  Indian  boys  mentioned  in 
your  letter  of  the  25th  provided  the  expense  be  reasonable. 
I  will  therefore  thank  you  to  inform  me  on  what  terms  it  can 

be  done.19 

Dearborn,  Secretary  of  War,  to  General  Robertson 

May  15,  1806. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  11th  of  December  last,  having  been 
mislaid,  has  prevented  an  earlier  answer. 

Your  bills  as  stated  will  be  allowed  for  the  two  Chickasaw 
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boys.  You  will  please  transmit  your  bills  of  expense  annually 
for  settlement  as  all  such  accounts  must  pass  through  the  ac¬ 
countant’s  office  before  payment  can  be  made. 

A  very  unfortunate  circumstance  has  taken  place  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Chickasaw  treaty.  The  appropriation  bill  for 
carrying  that  treaty  into  effect  and  the  convention  made  at 
this  place  with  the  Clierokees  had  a  section  annexed  to  it 
(providing  against  settlements  on  that  part  of  the  land  lying 
south  of  the  line  of  Tennessee)  which  was  rejected  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  bill  was  lost.  This  being  on  the  last  day  of  the 
session  of  the  Congress  no  appropriation  was  made  for  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  in  my  mind,  but  an  appropri¬ 
ation  will  be  made  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees  will  probably  feel 
uneasy,  especially  should  any  settlements  be  made  on  the 
lands  ceded  by  said  treaties  which  I  presume  will  be  the  case. 
Should  you  see  any  of  the  chiefs  I  will  thank  you  to  explain 
the  matter  to  them  in  such  manner  as  to  render  them  sat¬ 
isfied.20 


Return  J.  Meigs  to  General  Robertson 

Southwest  Point,  June,  1806. 

Sir:  *  *  *  I  think,  Sir,  that  you  and  General  Smith  and  my¬ 
self  can  quiet  the  minds  of  the  Indians  and  prevent  anything 
to  disturb  the  harmony  between  them  and  the  citizens.  If  the 
last  will  be  governed  by  the  best  advice  the  circumstances  will 
admit  of. 

The  Secretary  of  War  says  there  is  no  doubt  the  appropri¬ 
ation  will  be  made  the  next  session  of  Congress.21 

Governor  John  Sevier  to  General  Robertson 

Knoxville,  24th  March,  1808. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  assembly  at  their  last  session  passed  a  law 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees  provid¬ 
ed  the  Executive  of  the  United  Slates  acceded  to  the  measure. 
I  am  lately  informed  by  some  of  our  delegates  that  permission 
is  obtained  and  that  Colonel  Meigs  is  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Stal  es. 

The  Executive  of  Tennessee  is  empowered  to  appoint  one 
or  more  commissioners  as  he  may  deem  necessary.  I  intend  at- 
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tending  myself  and  shall  appoint  one  Commissioner  and  that 
one  will  be  yourself  provided  it  will  be  suitable  and  agreeable 
to  you  to  act  in  that  capacity,  which  I  hope  it  may. 

Permit  me  to  solicit  your  immediate  answer  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  in  case  you  think  proper  to  accept  the  appointment. 
I  will  then  correspond  and  consult  with  you  on  the  measures 
necessary  to  be  pursued  on  the  occasion.22 


Governor  John  Sevier  to  General  Robertson 

Knoxville,  11th  April,  1809. 

Dear  General:  Your  letter  of  this  day  I  have  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  to  receive  and  am  happy  to  hear  you  have  made  such  good 
impressions  on  the  people  among  which  you  have  traveled. 
I  hope  you  will  continue  to  do  so,  more  and  more,  as  you  pro¬ 
gress  to  the  commencement  of  the  contemplated  treaty  to 
be  held.  I  flatter  myself  that  our  joint  endeavors  will  have  a 
happy  issue  and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  nothing  shall  be 
neglected  on  my  part.  You  state  that  you  have  a  sum  yet  un¬ 
expended  in  your  hands  subject  to  my  order.  You  will  please 
retain  it  and  convert  it  to  the  uses  it  has  been  appropriated 
for  as  you  know  much  better  than  myself  how  to  dispose  of 
it  in  that  way. 

I  have  directed  the  Secretary  to  make  you  out  drafts  for 
the  use  of  the  Treaty,  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  dollars, 
which  you  will  please  call  for  at  his  office.  Pray  write  me  on 
all  occasions  how  you  are  progressing. 


Governor  John  Sevier  to  General  Robertson 


Knoxville,  6th  of  August,  1809. 

Sir:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  25th  of  July  in  which 
you  mentioned  your  intention  of  setting  out  for  the  nation 
on  your  way  to  the  Treaty.  I.  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Col.  Meigs,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  Black  Fox,  who  states  that  the  Indians 
cannot  meet  us  before  the  25th  of  September.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  disapointment  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  but  have 


my  suspicions  which  1  believe  is  well  grounded  that  some  per¬ 
son  inimical  to  our  country  and  also  unfriendly  to  myself  is 
the  cause. 

I  am  far  from  censuring  Col.  Meigs  on  the  occasion.  I  be¬ 
lieve  from  what  I  can  learn  it  is  done  in  order  to  frustrate  a 
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favorable  Treaty,  to  prevent  my  attendance  also,  because  it 
will  be  inconvenient  for  me  to  attend  in  the  time  the  As¬ 
sembly  sitting,  as  I  am  chosen  Senator  from  Knox  county. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  at  this  Treaty,  having  made 
arrangements  that  must  be  attended  to,  which  I  trust  will  be 
very  useful  to  the  State. 

I  have  written  to  Col.  Meigs  that  it  is  my  opinion  we  cannot 
attend,  as  they  have  put  oft*  the  Treaty,  before  the  last  of 
October  or  the  first  of  November  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  would 
be  best  to  put  it  off  until  the  last  of  November.  I  have  been 
constantly  of  the  opinion  that  the  longer  the  Treaty  could  be 
put  off  the  better,  for  the  Indians  are  becoming  more  and  more 
attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  and  are  constantly 
going  off  to  that  country  and  of  course  less  attached  to  their 
own.  Many  more  things  I  could  name  were  it  necessary  but 
you  are  as  well  acquainted  as  myself  or  perhaps  much  better. 
I  shall  await  your  advice  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you 
as  soon  as  convenient.24 

Governor  John  Sevier  to  General  Robertson 

Knoxville,  2nd  September,  1809. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  17th  of  August  duly  to  hand  and  I 
am  well  satisfied  that  you  think  the  treaty  may  now  be  post¬ 
poned  until  the  first  of  December.  It  has  always  been  my 
opinion  that  the  longer  the  treaty  could  be  put  oil  the  greater 
would  be  the  success ;  the  reasons  will  naturally  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  you. 

I  did  most  cordially  wish  that  the  treaty  could  be  held  in 
time  for  the  Assembly  to  have  acted  on  it ;  as  it  cannot  and 
the  Indians  first  postponed  the  meeting  themselves,  I  am  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  good  policy  to  prolong  the 
meeting  until  the  first  of  December,  and  I  will  write  Col. 
Meigs  to  that  effect.  If  the  treaty  be  postponed  until  that 
time  we  shall,  as  you  justly  observe,  get  rid  of  the  company  of 
a  number  of  jealous,  worthless  fellows  who  will  then  be  out 
hunting  and  their  company  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible. 

Would  it  or  would  it  not  be  advisable  to  procure  some  In¬ 
dian  goods  for  the  use  of  the  treaty,  perhaps  about  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  worth  f  I  have  thought  it  might  be  necessary  and 
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answer  a  good  purpose :  however,  I  shall  act  as  you  may  think 
proper  to  advise.25 

Major  George  Colbert  was  a  Chickasaw  Chief,  half-breed, 
his  father  probably  a  Scotchman.  When  he  learned  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Robertson  had  been  appointed  Agent  to  reside  with  his 
tribe  during  the  War  of  1812,  he  wrote  as  follows: 

George  Colbert  to  General  James  Robertson 

Tennessee,  June  26,  1812. 

Sir:  I  received  your  letter  and  the  talk  you  give  which  I 
never  expected,  my  old  friend  and  father.  I  am  over  joyed 
with  a  word  you  are  to  be  the  guide  of  our  nation  as  you  have 
been  the  life  of  the  nation  and  every  chief  of  the  Cliickasaws, 
I  make  no  doubt,  but  will  feel  the  same  as  I  do.  I  hope  every¬ 
thing  will  prove  satisfactory  in  every  council.  When  you  go 
by  my  house  I  will  take  my  horse  and  ride  to  the  king’s  houses 
and  the  agency  with  you.20 

It  was  his  special  duty  as  Indian  Agent  to  the  Cliickasaws, 
during  the  War  of  1812,  to  use  the  friendly  Cliickasaws  and 
Choctaws  to  scout  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  Tennes¬ 
see  Rivers  to  prevent  communication  between  the  Northern 
tribes,  allied  with  the  British,  and  the  Southern  tribes  likewise 
allied,  especially  the  Creeks,  never  too  friendly  to  Ameri¬ 
cans.27 

Here  is  an  incident  showing  the  confidence  that  the  Indians 
had  in  General  Robertson  and  his  influence  with  them. 

Governor  Blount  sent  a  messenger  to  Ecliota  inviting  the 
Cherokees  to  a  council  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  May  (1/91  0 
at  White  Fort  on  the  Holston,  where  Knoxville  now  stands. 
*  *  *  When  the  month  of  May  came  the  Indians  failed  to  meet 
Governor  Blount  in  council.  Some  men  had  spread  the  rumor 
among  them  that  the  Governor  intended  to  award  them  the 
same  fate  that  had  befallen  Old  Tassel  when  he  was  treacher¬ 
ously  killed  by  young  Kirk  in  1788. 

To  convince  the  Indians  of  the  falsity  of  this  rumor  Robei  t- 
son  rode  from  Nashville  lo  Ecliota  to  talk  with  them.  They 
still  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  Robertson  and  after  hearing 
his  talk,  decided  to  attend  the  council  at  a  later  date.2* 
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CHAPTER  LX 
INDIAN  ELOQUENCE 
Speech  of  Oconostota 

UPON  a  treaty  occasion  and  before  the  Indians  had  agreed 
to  make  a  cession  one  of  the  Cherokee  orators  (said  to 
be  Oconostota)  rose  and  delivered  a  very  animated  and  pa¬ 
thetic  speech.  He  began  with  the  very  flourishing  state  in 
which  his  nation  once  was  and  mentioned  the  encroachments 
of  the  white  people,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  retiring  and 
expiring  nations  of  Indians,  who  left  their  homes  and  the  seats 
of  their  ancestors  to  gratify  the  insatiable  desire  of  the  white 
people  for  more  land.  Whole  nations  had  melted  away  in 
their  presence,  like  balls  of  snow  before  the  sun,  and  had 
scarcely  left  their  names  behind,  except  as  imperfectly  record¬ 
ed  by  their  enemies  and  destroyers.  It  was  once  hoped  that 
the  white  people  would  not  be  willing  to  travel  beyond  the 
mountains,  so  far  from  the  ocean  on  which  their  commerce 
was  carried  and  their  connections  maintained  with  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  But  now  that  fallacious  hope  had  vanished; 
they  had  passed  the  mountains  and  settled  upon  the  Chero¬ 
kee  lands  and  wished  to  have  their  usurpation  sanctioned  by 
the  confirmation  of  a  treaty.  When  that  shall  be  obtained,  the 
same  encroaching  spirit  will  lead  them  upon  other  lands  of 
the  Cherokees.  New  cessions  will  be  applied  for  and,  finally, 
the  country  which  the  Cherokees  and  their  forefathers  had  so 
long  occupied  would  be  called  for,  the  small  remnant  which 
then  may  exist  of  this  nation,  once  so  great  and  formidable, 
will  be  compelled  io  seek  a  retreat  in  some  far-distant  wilder¬ 
ness,  there  to  dwell  but  a  short  space  of  time,  before  they 
would  again  behold  the  advancing  banners  of  the  same  greedy 
host,  who,  not  being  able  to  point  out  any  further  retreat  for 
the  miserable  Cherokees,  would  then  proclaim  the  extinction 
of  the  whole  race.  He  ended  with  a  strong  exhortation  to  run 
all  risks  and  to  incur  all  consequences,  rather  than  to  submit 
to  any  further  dilaceration  of  their  territory. 
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The  speech  of  the  venerable  chieftain  was  listened  to  by  his 
assembled  countrymen  with  profound  attention  and  marked 
respect.  His  counsels  were  disregarded:  the  cession  was 
made.  The  future  of  his  tribe,  as  delineated  by  his  vehement 
eloquence,  seems  now,  after  the  lapse  of  time  to  have  been 
stamped  with  the  inspiration  of  prophecy.  The  tribesmen  of 
Oconostota  have  left  the  lands  which  their  forefathers  had 
so  long  occupied  and  their  bones  are  mouldering  in  some  far- 
distant  wilderness  beyond  the  Mississippi.1 

Weatherford’s  Speech 

After  General  Jackson,  on  March  27,  1814,  had  completely 
broken  the  power  of  the  Creek  Indians  in  the  final  Battle  of 
the  Horse  Shoe  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River,  their  Chief, 
Weatherford,  accepted  Jackson’s  terms  of  peace  in  a  speech 
that  has  been  pronounced  the  most  remarkable  of  any  in  the 
Indian  tongue: 

There  was  a  time,  he  said,  when  I  had  a  choice  and  could 
have  answered  you.  I  have  none  now — every  hope  is  ended. 
I  once  could  animate  my  warriors  to  battle,  but  I  cannot  ani¬ 
mate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my  voice; 
their  bones  are  at  Talladega,  Tellushatchee,  Umuckfau  and 
Tohopeka.  I  have  not  surrendered  myself  thoughtlessly. 
Whilst  there  were  chances  of  success  I  never  left  my  post  nor 
supplicated  peace;  but  my  people  are  gone  and  I  now  ask  it 
for  my  nation  and  for  myself. 

Of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  brought  upon  my  country 
I  look  back  with  deepest  sorrow  and  wish  to  avert  still  greater 
calamities. 

If  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  Georgia  army,  I  could 
-  have  raised  my  corn  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and  fought  them 
on  the  other;  but  you  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You 
are  a  brave  man.  I  rely  on  your  generosity.  You  will  exact 
no  terms  of  a  conquered  people  but  such  as  they  should  ac¬ 
cede  to.  Whatever  they  be,  it  would  be  murder  and  folly  to 
oppose.  If  they  opposed,  you  shall  find  me  amongst  the 
strongest  enforcers  of  obedience.  Those  who  would  still  holci 
out,  can  be  influenced  only  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge;  and 
to  this  they  must  not  and  shall  not  sacrifice  the  remnant  of 
their  country. 

You  have  told  our  nation  where  we  might  go  and  be  safe. 
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This  is  good  talk  and  they  ought  to  listen  to  it.  They  shall 
listen  to  it ! 

This  was  the  swan  song  of  the  Creeks. 

How  much  of  this  Indian  eloquence  was  due  to  translation 
and  editing  we  shall  never  know;  the  Indians  that  the  Pio¬ 
neers  knew,  had  very  small  and  imperfect  command  of  broken 
English,  and  only  a  few  of  the  Pioneers  had  any  command  at 
all  of  the  Indian  tongues,  and  the  kind  of  Indian  Eloquence 
that  the  frontiersmen  usually  heard  was  after  this  fashion: 

How  much? 

Jug — you  fill  him — young  warrior — snake  bite  him — die 
soon — whiskey  cure  him. 

A  gallon  is  too  much. 

No — snake  big,  replied  the  Indian  as  he  marched  off  in  tri¬ 
umph  with  the  liquor.2 

On  the  13th  of  February,  1793,  a  letter  signed  by  twenty- 
nine  Chickasaw  chiefs  was  addressed  to  General  Robertson, 
in  reply  to  one  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  him. 
In  their  letter  they  say : 

We  head-men  have  held  you  fast  by  the  hand  and  have  told 
our  young  warriors  to  do  the  same.  And  they  will,  as  long  as 
they  are  able  to  lift  a  hatchet.  We  have  sent  you  a  war-club. 
When  we  both  take  hold  we  can  strike  a  hard  blow.  *  *  * 
Send  expresses  to  every  head-man  in  America,  particularly 
to  General  Washington;  *  *  *  to  the  head-men  in  Kentucky. 
*  *  *  Let  them  know  our  agreement  was  to  be  as  one  man  in 
regard  to  our  enemies  and  friends.  *  *  The  Creeks  say,  all 
the  Vir  ginians  are  liars  and  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in 
them,  and  that  we  Chickasaws  are  fools.  *  *  *  Their  talk  did 
not  alter  ns.  *  *  *  Speak  strong  to  your  young  warriors ;  let 
us  join  to  teach  the  Creeks  what  war  is.  You  make  whiskey; 
send  us  some ;  it  is  good  to  take  a  little  at  war-talks. 

We  believe  the  Choctaws  will  join  us  and  not  our  enemies. 
They  need  ammunition  and  guns  as  well  as  we  *  *  *  Muskets, 
rifles,  smooth  bores  will  do.  *  *  *  As  we  made  no  crops  last 
year  we  are  in  a  starving  condition.  Send  us  quickly  fifteen 
hundred  bushels  of  corn,  two  barrels  of  flour,  one  hundred 
bushels  of  salt,  one  hogshead  of  tobacco,  fifty  bags  of  ver¬ 
milion— as  it  is  greatly  wanted  in  war.  Do  not  forget  the 
whiskey.  And  we  desire  that  General  Washington  will  sta¬ 
tion  a  garrison  at  the  Muscle  Shoals  or  Bear  Creek.3 
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It  seems  that  Bill  Buckles  and  others  wished  to  hunt  and 
trade  near  the  Cumberland  settlements  and  brought  this  letter 
of  introduction  and  testimonial  of  good  character : 

Coosaw,  Aprile  25the  days,  1798. 

this  winter  I  hear  you  see  my  young  people  and  telle  me 
says  good  man  and  he  people,  all  good  men  says. 

And  my  old  cousins,  by  his  name  billy  Buckles;  he  want  to 
see  you  this  summer  and  deer,  he  hunt  em,  and  sell  meat ;  say 
I  thinkg  20  or  30  men,  all  good  men. 

Your  humble  servant, 

John  0  ’Kell a,  of  Coosaw. 

I  think  a  creek  Indian,  he  see  you  this  summer  and  winter. 
You  see  you  friend  and  Sam  Bota,  he  want  riflle,  riffle  gun  he 
want  him.4 
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CHAPTER  LXI 


INDIAN  LAND  TITLE  AND  INDIAN  FATE 


ON  the  discovery  of  this  continent  by  the  nations  of  Europe 
discovery  was  considered  to  have  given  to  the  govern¬ 
ments  by  whose  subjects  or  authority  it  was  made  a  title  to 
the  country  and  the  sole  right  of  acquiring  the  soil  from  the 
natives,  as  against  all  other  European  powers.  Each  nation 
claimed  the  right  to  regulate  for  itself,  in  exclusion  of  all  oth¬ 
ers,  the  relation  which  was  to  subsist  between  the  discoverer 
and  the  Indians. 

The  practice  of  Spain,  France,  Holland  and  England  proved 
the  very  general  recognition  of  the  claim  and  title  to  the 
American  territories  given  by  discovery.  The  United  States 
adopted  the  same  principle  and  their  exclusive  right  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  Indian  title  by  purchase  or  conquest  and  to  grant 
the  soil  and  exercise  such  a  degree  of  sovereignty  as  circum¬ 
stances  required,  has  never  been  judicially  questioned. 

Our  ancestors  seemed  to  have  deemed  it  to  be  unreasonable 
and  a  perversion  of  the  duties  and  design  of  the  human  race, 
to  bar  Europeans,  with  their  implements  of  husbandry  and 
the  arts;  with  their  laws,  their  learning,  their  liberty  and 
their  religion,  from  all  entrance  into  this  mighty  continent, 
lest  they  might  trespass  upon  some  part  of  the  interminable 
forests,  deserts  and  hunting  grounds  of  an  uncivilized,  er¬ 
ratic  and  savage  race  of  men.  Nor  could  they  be  brought  to 
entertain  much  respect  for  the  loose  and  attenuated  claim  of 
such  occupants,  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  country  evidently 
fitted  and  intended  by  Providence  to  be  subdued  and  culti¬ 
vated  and  to  become  the  residence  of  civilized  nations. 


It  was  part  of  the  original  destiny  and  duty  of  the  human 
race  to  subdue  the  earth  and  till  the  ground  whence  they  were 
taken.  The  causes  of  war  with  the  Indians  were  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  They  arose  from  Indian  jealousy  of 
the  presence  and  location  ot  white  people  tor  the  Indians  had 
the  sagacity  to  perceive,  what  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
country  has  abundantly  verified,  that  the  destruction  of  their 
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race  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  settlements  of  the  English 
and  their  extension  over  the  country.  And  if  the  wars  were 

%r 

never  unjustly  provoked  by  the  colonial  governments  nor 
people,  yet  they  were  no  doubt  stimulated,  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  by  the  consciousness  of  impending*  danger,  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  patriotism,  and  the  influence  of  a  fierce  and  lofty 
spirit  of  national  independence.  In  all  their  wars  with  the 
whites  the  means  and  power  of  the  parties  were  extremely 
unequal  and  the  Indians  were  sure  to  come  out  of  the  contest 
with  great  loss  of  numbers  and  territory,  if  not  with  almost 
extermination.  There  was  always  much  in  the  Indian  char- 
acter,  in  its  earlier  and  better  stage,  to  excite  admiration,  as 
there  was,  and  still  is,  in  their  sufferings  to  excite  sympathy. 

There  is  a  melancholy  contrast  between  the  original  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Indians,  when  the  Europeans  first  visited  them 
and  their  present  condition.  We  then  found  them  a  numerous, 
enterprising  and  proud-spirited  race;  and  we  now  find  them  a 
feeble  and  degraded  remnant,  rapidly  hastening  to  annihila¬ 
tion.  The  neighborhood  of  the  whites  seems  hitherto  to 
have  had  an  immoral  influence  upon  Indian  manners  and 
habits  and  to  have  destroyed  all  that  was  noble  and  elevated 
in  the  Indian  character.  They  have  generally  and  with  some 
very  limited  exceptions,  been  unable  to  share  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ments,  or  to  exist  in  the  presence  of  civilization ;  and  judging 
.  from  their  past  history,  the  Indians  of  this  continent  appear 
to  be  destined,  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time,  to  disappear 
with  the  vast  forests  which  once  covered  the  country  and 
the  existence  of  which  seems  essential  to  their  own.1 

Return  J.  Meigs  to  General  Robertson 


Hickory  Flat,  1st  May,  1809. 

Sir:  I  am  now  here  removing  the  intruders  on  the  Cumber¬ 
land  in  this  quarter.  Previous  to  my  leaving  Iiighwassee  I 
wrote  you  that  I  could  not  meet  you  and  Major  Colbert  at 
Nashville  as  had  been  agreed  on,  having  received  express  or¬ 
ders  to  attend  personally  to  the  removal  of  the  intruders  on 
the  lands  of  the  Cherokces  and  Chickasaws;  this  must  excuse 
me  from  meeting  you  at  Nashville.  I  wish  very  much  to  sec 
you  here,  also  Major  Colbert;  because  my  orders  are  to  re¬ 
move  the  intruders  off  the  lands  of  both  nations;  however,  if 
I  can  have  the  consent  of  the  Chickasaws  expressed  fully  in 
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favor  of  letting  the  settlers  remain  this  year  on  their  lands 
it  will  gratify  me  and  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  those 
settlers.  They  place  the  strongest  hopes  in  your  exertions 

for  them.2 


Return  J.  Meigs  to  General  Robertson 


Highwassee  Garrison,  25th  June,  1809. 

Sir:  I  now  wish  to  transmit  to  you  the  eludication  of  the 
convention  made  on  the  7th  of  January,  1806.  I  had  canied 
it  with  me  on  my  late  tour  hoping  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  you.  You  have  already  been  informed  that 
every  effort  in  favor  of  the  settlers  on  the  Chickasaw  lands 
proved  abortive.  I  must  regret  to  be  obliged  to  compel  them 
to  remove  because  they  are  not  of  the  general  character  of  in¬ 
truders.  They  are  sensible  that  all  that  could  be  done  was 
done  and  they  cheerfully  complied  with  the  requisition  to  re¬ 
move.  Colbert’s  conduct  with  respect  to  those  people  has  been 
marked  with  unsteadiness  and  with  duplicity  because  he  had, 
as  they  declared  to  me,  frequently  expressed  himself  satisfied 
with  their  stay  on  the  East  side  of  the  Elk. 

This  will  be  handed  by  the  Glass  who  with  the  Turtle  at 

Home  is  preparing  to  make  you  a  visit. 

I  removed  201  families  off  the  Chickasaw  lands  and  83 
families  off  the  Cherokee  lands — not  less  than  1,700  or  1,800 
souls.  These  people  bear  the  appellation  of  intruders  but  they 
are  Americans.  Our  riches  and  our  strength  are  deiived  fi  om 
our  citizens ;  in  our  new  country  every  man  is  an  acquisition 
—we  ought  not  to  lose  a  single  man  for  the  want  of  land  to 
work  on.  A  disposition  to  migrate  seems  to  pervade  the  whole 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States  j  it  acts  as  unifoinffy  as  the 
law  of  gravitation  and  can  no  more  be  restrained  until  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  make  it  impossible  to  go  farther. 
Within  seven  years  stations  and  settlements  will  extend  to  the 


mouth  of  the  Columbia  River. 

The  4th  of  July  will  be  celebrated  this  year  with  uncommon 

satisfaction.  The  prospect  of  war  has  vanished  and  our  coun¬ 
try  stands  on  honorable  ground.  Our  late  and  present  ad¬ 
ministrations  are  identified  in  principle— they  can  look  back 
with  satisfaction  and  forward  with  pleasing  anticipation.’ 

The  marking  of  trees  gave  great  offense  to  the  Indians  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  that  it  meant  that  the  white  man  intended 
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to  claim  and  occupy  the  land.  Likewise  they  resented  all  run¬ 
ning  of  surveyor’s  lines.4 

About  the  year  1786,  John  Peyton,  a  surveyor,  with  two 
of  his  brothers  and  three  other  men,  were  surveying  and  hunt¬ 
ing  up  the  Cumberland  from  Nashville  near  the  present  line 
of  Smith  and  Jackson  Counties.  They  had  killed  much  game 
and  were  camped  for  the  night  on  a  small  island  just  above  the 
mouth  of  a  creek  which  empties  into  the  Cumberland  on  the 
North  side.  The  fatigued  men  were  lying  on  the  ground 
around  the  fire.  They  had  an  old  greasy  pack  of  cards  and 
had  been  playing. 

The  dogs  and  horses  gave  some  intimation  of  danger  but 
the  hunters  supposed  that  wolves  had  been  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  meat  in  the  camp  and  that  there  could  be  no  enemy 
near.  Suddenly  Indians  tired  a  volley  and  wounded  four  of 
the  six  men.  John  Peyton,  though  shot  through  the  arm  and 
shoulder,  jumped  to  his  feet  and  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
throw  his  blanket  over  the  fire,  thus  giving  a  chance  of  escape 
into  the  darkness.  Leaving  everything  behind  them;  their 
horses  hitched  near  by;  guns,  hats,  shoes,  blankets  and  sur¬ 
veying  instruments;  they  each  and  all  escaped  through  the 
Indian  lines.  There  were  sixty  Cherokee  Indians,  they  learned 
afterwards,  lead  by  the  Chief  Hanging  Maw.  There  was  snow 
on  the  ground  which  must  have  aided  the  Indians  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  tracking  them,  had  the  Indians  been  disposed  to  follow 
up  their  advantage;  but  it  seems  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  booty  and  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  strange  to  sav, 
all  six  of  them  finally  reached  their  homes,  some  seventy 
miles  away,  and  all  the  wounded  recovered.  The  creek  where 
they  had  camped  was  afterwards  known  as  Defeated  Creek. 

John  Peyton  sent  a  message  next  year  to  the  Indian  Chief 
that  he  might  retain  the  horses,  blankets,  saddles,  guns  and 
other  articles  if  lie  would  return  the  compass  and  chain. 

In  reply  the  Chief  sent  this : 

You,  John  Peyton,  ran  away  like  a  coward  and  left  all  your 
property;  and  as  for  your  land  stealer,  the  compass,  I  broke 
that  against  a  tree.5 
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CHAPTER  LXII 

LAND,  ITS  ACQUISITION  BY  THE  PIONEERS 

NO  American  government,  neither  British,  Colonial,  the 
separate  and  individual  States,  nor  the  United  States, 
permitted  private  citizens  to  make  valid  purchases  of  Indian 
claims  or  title  to  land.  That  was  reserved  as  a  governmental 
business  or  function.  Nevertheless  citizens  did  sometimes  ig¬ 
nore  the  law  and  make  such  purchases  in  spite  of  it  as  did 
Richard  Henderson  and  his  associates  when  in  1775  they  in 
open  treaty  bought  nearly  the  whole  of  Kentucky  from  the 
Cherokees.  But  such  unauthorized  and  illegal  purchases  were 
always  made  at  the  risk  that  the  government  might  denounce 
them  and  declare  them  null  and  void  as  did  both  the  States 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  in  regard  to  the  Kentucky 
purchase  just  mentioned.  However,  these  two  States  took  the 
benefit  of  that  purchase  for  themselves,  giving  to  Henderson 
and  associates  as  some  compensation  200,000  acres  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  where  the  town  of  Henderson  now  stands  and  North 
Carolina  gave  200,000  acres  in  what  is  now  Tennessee.1 

Richard  Henderson,  called  Carolina  Dick, ^  also  bought  an  im¬ 
mense  tract  of  land  from  the  Cherokees,  including  parts  of 
Hawkins,  Claiborne  and  Cocke  Counties  in  East  Tennessee. 
He  subdivided  and  sold  to  settlers;  then  came  other  Indians 
from  the  North  and  said:  What  are  you  doing  here?  They 
answered:  We  are  settling  this  land.  How  did  you  get  it? 
We  bought  from  the  Cherokees.  It  wasn’t  theirs ;  it  was  ours. 
The  settlers  reported  to  Henderson.  Henderson  sent  runners 
to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Cherokees; 

silent.  Uhm !  Ulim !  was  about  all  he  could  get  out  of  them. 
Henderson  got  them  together  under  a  big  tree  and  arose  to 
make  a  statement.  Among  other  things  lie  said:  Now  we 
have  always  been  friends  and  you  sold  me  this  land.  One 
old  Indian  got  up  and  said  :  I  know  we  signed  the  paper.  We 
don’t  know  what  was  in  that  paper;  but  if  you  told  your  folks 
we  sold  you  this  land  you  are  mistaken :  we  sold  you  our  claim 

to  it. 
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There  was  the  untutored  wisdom  of  this  savage  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  a  quit  claim  deed  and  one  that  warrants 
the  title.  With  such  keen  powers  of  discrimination  nature 
must  have  intended  that  mind  for  a  lawyer;  but  by  some 
strange  mishap  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  it  by  accident 
was  lodged  in  the  skull  of  an  Indian. 

That  is  one  land  transaction  in  which  the  red  man  out¬ 
witted  the  white  man  and  no  ordinary  white  man  either  but 
an  experienced  land  dealer  like  Carolina  Dick.  Haywood  tells 
the  story.2 

The  territory  itself  was  wild  and  remote  from  civilization 
and  inhabited  by  hostile  Indians,  thus  rendering  necessary 
the  most  liberal  plans  for  inviting  the  sale  and  occupation  of 
the  vacant  lands. 

By  the  Act  of  1777  the  office  of  Entry  Taker  was  created  for 
each  county  of  the  State  and  the  entire  boundary  of  Tennes¬ 
see  being  embraced  within  the  County  of  V  ashington,  which 
was  established  that  year  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
was  opened  to  appropriation  under  that  statute;  it  being  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  entire  territory  would  be  acquired  from  Great 
Britain  either  by  treaty  or  conquest  and  the  fact  that  most  of 
this  territory  had  been  conceded  to  the  Cherokee  Indians  be¬ 
ing  entirely  overlooked.  Under  that  Act  a  person  desiring 
to  acquire  lands  filed  with  the  Entry  Taker  a  desciiption  and 
location  of  the  lands  which  he  desired  to  appropriate;  set¬ 


ting  forth  the  name  of  the  county,  the  nearest  water  courses 
and  remarkable  places  as  well  as  the  natural  boundaries  and 
lines  of  other  persons  which  divided  it  from  their  lands.  This 
location  was  required  to  be  endorsed  by  the  Entry  Takei  with 
the  name  of  the  claimant  and  the  number  of  acies  embi  aced  in 
it.  A  copy  of  the  location  was  to  be  entered  in  a  book  and 
all  entries  were  to  be  entered  and  numbered  in  the  order  in 
which  tliev  were  received  from  the  Entry  Taker,  dhe  entm 
having  been  made  in  this  way,  an  order  issued  from  the  Entry 
Taker  to  the  Surveyor  directing  him  to  survey  the  same. 
Upon  a  certificate  of  this  survey  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  a  grant  was  authorized  to  be  issued.3 

There  are  five  States,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Kentuckv  and  Tennessee,  which  suffered  greatly 
from  the  prodigality  of  the  States  in  issuing  grants  or  patents 
as  they  were  called  in  Kentucky.  rl  he  more  accessible  and 
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more  valuable  lands  for  farming  purposes  were  taken  up  early, 
occupied,  taxes  paid  and  the  communities  suffered  little  from 
conflicting  titles  except  where  by  carelessness  of  surveyors  or 
greed  of  occupants  boundaries  were  in  question.  Large  areas 
of  each  of  the  five  States  were  mountainous  and  with  no  de¬ 
mand  then  for  the  wealth  of  timber  and  minerals  the  land 
contained.  There  was  not  sufficient  value  to  justify  the  care¬ 
ful  surveying,  the  clear  monumenting,  the  settlement  of  over¬ 
lapping  claims  by  prompt  suits  or  compromise  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  demanded. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  confusion  existing  with  regard  to  own¬ 
ership  of  land  in  these  States  was  greater  than  most  lawyers 
can  imagine.  Over  the  greater  part  of  West  Virginia  and  im¬ 
mense  areas  in  southwest  Virginia  lay  legislative  grants,  one 
of  them  large  enough  to  include  three  county  seats  and  the 
smaller  grants  lay  like  autumn  leaves,  sometimes  showing  a 
bare  spot  and  sometimes  grants  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  lying 
from  three  to  seven  deep  over  large  areas. 

The  past  fifty  years  have  seen  the  work  of  surveying  and 
the  settlement  of  title  either  by  occupation,  by  compromise 
and  suit,  so  carried  on  that  the  area  of  unsettled  titles  today 
in  the  five  States  referred  to  is  certainly  not  one-twentieth  of 
what  it  was ;  and  if  the  vague  claims  of  large  grants  and  later 
grants  be  treated  as  acreage  to  be  settled  not  one  per  cent  is 
left  of  the  claimed  acreage  of  fifty  years  ago.  The  increased 
value,  however,  of  the  property  is  such  that  the  expert  land- 
lawyer  and  the  expert  land  line  surveyor,  without  whom  the 
land-lawyer’s  efforts  are  vain,  will  be  in  demand  for  a  gen¬ 
eration  to  come  and  will  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  community. 

A  great  part  of  the  confusion  in  titles  has  resulted  from  bad 
surveying;  what  are  called  office  surveys;  writing  out  calls 
purporting  to  describe  land  from  recollection  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects  that  might  be  found  in  the  woods;  such,  for  example,  as 
a  grant  beginning  on  a  hickory  tree  by  the  side  of  the  Wilder¬ 
ness  road  and  by  calls  of  direction  and  distances  to  stakes  at¬ 


tempting  to  take  up  five  thousand  acres  of  land;  in  oilier  cases 
failing  to  monument  in  any  satisfactory  manner  the  land  which 
the  surveyor  honestly  stretched  a  chain  around;  and  worse 
than  all  when  it  came  to  mesne  conveyances  lawyers  and  sur- 
vevors  even  after  a  fresh  and  accurate  survey  drew  new  deeds 
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multiplying  the  errors  of  the  old  descriptions  and  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  later  and  better  monuments  by  copying  the  old  de¬ 
scription  with  all  their  faults  and  references  to  monuments 
fast  fading  out  of  human  knowledge  by  destruction  of  marked 
trees,  changes  in  names  of  local  objects  and  deaths  of  those 
who  could  identify  old  lines.  Lawyers  are  greatly  to  blame 
for  this  added  comrilication  in  titles.4 

Perhaps  the  most  important  statute  affecting  land  titles  in 
Tennessee  is  the  statute  of  limitations  found  in  the  Act  of 
1819.  By  that  Act  it  was  provided,  first,  that  any  person  hav¬ 
ing  had  by  himself  or  those  through  whom  he  claims  seven 
years  adverse  possession  of  any  lands  gi  anted  1)A  this  State 
or  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  holding  by  conveyance  or 
other  assurance  of  title  purporting  to  convey  an  estate  in  tee, 
without  any  claim  being  effectually  piosecuted  against  him, 
shall  be  vested  with  a  good  and  indefeasible  title  in  fee  to  the 
land  described  in  liis  assurance  of  title.  Second,  that  any  per¬ 
son  neglecting  for  a  term  of  seven  years  to  avail  himself  ol 
the  benefit  of  any  title  by  action  of  law  or  m  equity  effectually 
prosecuted  against  the  person  in  possession  shall  be  foie\ei 
barred.  Third,  no  person  or  any  one  claiming  under  him  shall 
have  any  action,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  foi  an\  lands  ex¬ 
cept  within  seven  years  after  the  right  oi  action  accrued. 

This  is  a  statute  of  extreme  rigor  and  it  lias  killed  so  many 
rights,  titles  and  claims,  just  and  unjust,  that  it  is  sometimes 
called  The  Bloody  Statute. 

Perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  has  its  equal  as  a  statute  oi 
limitations  for  land  in  stiffness  and  severity.  But  unless 
land  litigation  were  to  become  immortal  while  man  himsei. 
was  mortal  the  public  welfare  imperatively  demanded  that 
some  such  law  must  be  enacted  to  quiet  titles  and  give  repose 
to  occupants  and  taxpayers,  the  public  welfare  being  para¬ 
mount  to  private  convenience. 

So  keen  and  eager  was  the  quest  lor  land  by  early  comcis, 

both  settlers  and  speculators,  that  George  Rogers  Clark  at: 
one  time  found  it  necessary  to  close  the  Land  Office  before  lie 
could  get  the  necessary  number  of  men  to  attend  to  their  mili¬ 
tary  duties  and  go  against  Indians  who  had  lately  invaded 

This  gives  an  insight  into  at  least  some  of  the  motives  that, 
influenced  the  adventurers.  Doubtless  they  were  impel  lei 
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largely  by  sheer  restlessness  and  love  of  change  and  excite¬ 
ment;  and  these  motives  would  probably  have  induced  them 
to  act  as  they  did  even  had  there  been  no  others.  But  another 
and  most  powerful  spring  of  action  was  the  desire  to  gain 
land — not  merely  land  for  settlement  but  land  for  speculative 
purposes.  Wild  land  was  then  so  abundant  that  the  quantity 
literallv  seemed  inexhaustible;  and  it  was  absolutelv  value- 
less  until  settled.  Our  forefathers  may  well  be  pardoned  from 
failing  to  see  that  it  was  of  more  importance  to  have  it  owned 
in  small  lots  by  actual  settlers  than  to  have  it  filled  up  quickly 
under  a  system  of  huge  grants  to  individuals  or  corporations. 
Many  wise  and  good  men  honestly  believed  that  they  would 
benefit  the  country  at  the  same  time  they  enriched  themselves 
by  acquiring  vast  tracts  of  virgin  wilderness  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  people  them.  There  was  a  rage  for  land  specula¬ 
tion  and  land  companies  of  every  kind.  The  private  corre¬ 
spondence  of  almost  all  the  public  men  of  the  period  from 
Washington,  Franklin,  Madison,  and  Gouverneur  Morris  down 
is  full  of  the  subject.  Innumerable  people  of  position  and  in¬ 
fluence  dreamed  of  acquiring  untold  wealth  in  this  manner. 
Almost  every  man  of  note  was  actually  or  potentially  a  land 
speculator;  and  in  turn  almost  every  prominent  pioneer  from 
Clark  and  Boon  to  Shelby  and  Robertson  was  either  himself 
one  of  the  speculators  or  an  agent.  Many  people  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  laws  on  the  subject  or  hoped  to  evade  them;  and 
the  hope  was  as  strong  in  the  breast  of  the  hunter  who  made 
a  tomahawk  claim  by  blazing  a  few  trees  and  sold  it  for  a  small 
sum  to  a  newcomer  as  in  that  of  the  well-to-do  schemer  who 
bought  an  Indian  title  for  a  song  and  then  got  what  he  could 
from  all  outsiders  who  came  in  to  dwell  on  the  land. 

This  speculative  spirit  was  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  not  only  of  Kentucky  but  of  Middle  Tennessee.  Hen¬ 
derson  \s  claim  included  as  he  believed  the  Cumberland  coun¬ 
try  and  when  North  Carolina  annulled  his  rights  she  promised 
him  a  large  but  indefinitely  located  piece  of  land  in  its  place. 
He  tried  to  undersell  the  State  in  the  land  markets  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  his  offers  had  been  among  the  main  causes  that  in¬ 
duced  Robertson  and  his  associates  to  go  to  the  Cumberland 
when  they  did.  But  at  that  time  it  was  uncertain  whether 
the  Cumberland  settlement  lay  in  Virginia  or  North  Carolina 
as  the  line  was  not  run  by  the  surveyors  until  the  following 
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spring;  and  Robertson  went  north  to  see  Clark  in  1779,  because 
it  was  rumored  that  the  latter  had  the  disposal  of  Virginia  cab¬ 
in  rights  under  which  each  man  could  for  a  small  sum  purchase 
a  thousand  acres  on  condition  of  building  a  cabin  and  raising 
a  crop.  However,  as  it  turned  out  he  might  have  spared  him¬ 
self  the  journey,  for  the  settlement  proved  to  be  well  within 
the  Carolina  boundary.6 

All  the  settlers  or  at  least  all  the  settlers  who  had  any  am¬ 
bition  to  rise  in  the  world  were  absorbed  in  land  speculations ; 
Blount,  Robertson,  and  the  other  leaders  as  much  so  as  any¬ 
body.  They  were  continually  in  correspondence  with  one  an¬ 
other  about  the  purchase  of  land  warrants  and  about  laying 
them  out  in  the  best  localities.  Of  course  there  was  much 
jealousy  and  rivalry  in  the  effort  to  get  the  best  sites.  Rob¬ 
ertson  being  farthest  west  on  the  frontier  where  there  was 
most  wild  land  had  peculiar  advantages.  Very  soon  after  he 
settled  in  the  Cumberland  district  at  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  Blount  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him 
for  a  joint  land  speculation.  Blount  was  to  purchase  land 
claims  from  both  officers  and  soldiers  amounting  in  all  to  fifty 
thousand  acres  and  enter  them  for  the  Western  Territory; 
while  Robertson  was  to  survey  and  locate  the  claims,  receiving 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  for  his  reward.7 


It  was  of  course  entirely  proper  for  Blount  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  land  in  this  way.  The  theory  of  government  on 
the  frontier  was  that  each  man  should  be  paid  a  small  salary 
and  be  allowed  to  exercise  his  private  business  just  as  long 
as  it  did  not  interfere  with  his  public  duties.  Blount’s  land 
speculations  were  similar  to  those  in  which  every  other  promi¬ 
nent  American  in  public  or  private  life  was  engaged.s 

General  Robertson  located  land  for  many  other  people  be¬ 
sides  Governor  Blount.  The  location  of  land  was  a  regular 
business  practiced  by  the  pioneers  and  in  his  day  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  surveying  was  the  most  important  and  reputable  at¬ 
tainment  in  education;  and  so  well  recognized  was  the  func¬ 


tion  and  business  of  the  Locator  that  the  Locator’s  share  or 
interest  seems  to  have  been  implied  as  a  common  custom,  a 
matter  of  course  and  was  well  understood.9 

Having  a  salary  of  $1,200.00  tor  some  years  as  Brigadier 
General  and  another  salary  as  Indian  Agent  of  $400.00  a 
year  at  a  time  when  there  was  almost  no  money  in  the  west- 
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ern  country  and  when  North  Carolina’s  price  for  land  was 
fifty  cents  per  acre,  General  Robertson  had  the  means  as  ivell 
as  many  opportunities  to  buy  up  to  advantage  military  and 
other  land  claims.  So  that  we  are  not  greatly  surprised  to 
read  that  in  the  year  1787  while  all  the  lands  in  Davidson 
County  that  were  assessed  for  taxation  amounted  to  165,000 
acres,  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  or  33,000  acres,  were  assessed 
to  James  Robertson.  This  amount  seems  so  large,  both  ab¬ 
solutely  and  relatively  (there  were  then  477  white  males  over 
21  years  of  age  in  the  county)  that  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  he  probably  held  the  title  to  some  of  this  land  in 
the  capacity  of  Trustee  or  Agent  for  other  persons.10 

But  his  holdings  were  small  indeed  as  compared  with  those 
of  others  among  his  contemporaries ;  Blount,  Sevier  and  Hen- 


derson,  for  instance. 

It  lias  been  said  of  this  period  the  currency  of  Europe  was 
gold  and  silver,  of  Africa  slaves,  of  America,  land. 

Nevertheless  the  Speculator’s  schemes  would  have  been  all 
in  vain  had  there  not  likewise  come  the  hardy  settler  and  till¬ 
er  of  the  soil  and  in  the  days  when  Tennessee  was  the  West¬ 
ern  Frontier  it  offered  not  trials,  hardships  and  dangers  alone 
but  also  corresponding  rewards  to  the  poor  man  of  strength, 
energy  and  courage  who  came  with  his  fearless  wife  and 
children  to  take  up  its  rich  lands.  If  he  had  scived  his  coun 
try  as  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  had  his  land  warrant  he 
could  locate  the  best  unoccupied  land  that  he  could  find  and 
have  it  for  the  taking.  The  facility  of  taking  up  the  choice 
lands  of  the  country  induced  great  numbers  of  persons,  prin¬ 
cipally  those  without  means,  to  emigrate  to  the  frontier.  * 
Such  "men  laid  the  foundation  of  society  and  government  in 
Tennessee  They  brought  no  wealth  with  them  but  what  was 
far  better  they  had  industrious,  frugal  habits ;  they  had  hardi¬ 
hood  and  enterprise  and  fearlessness  and  self-reliance.  Tvith 
such  elements  in  the  character  of  its  pioneers  any  community 
will  soon  subdue  the  wilderness  to  the  purposes  of  agncul- 

4  y,  T*A  1  1 

Don  Die°'o  do  Gardoqui  who  was  Spain  s  iepiesentati\e  in 
the  TTnitccfstntes  (1785-1789)  with  the  title  of  encargado  de 
SSiW  d'  affairs,  wrote  to  Boruado  de  Galvez, 

then  Viceroy  of  Mexico :  ,  ,  ,,  .  ,  .  .. 

Fifty  thousand  people  already  had  their  homes  m  the 
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western  country;  most  of  them  transformed  overnight  by  the 
increased  value  of  their  lands  from  beggars  to  comfortable 
peasants.  *  *  *  The  future  prosperity  of  these  settlers  de¬ 
pended,  he  said,  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Congress,  he 
thought,  would  not  dare  take  that  from  them.  Even  if  it 
should,  the  Western  inhabitants,  hundreds  of  miles  distant 
from  the  seat  of  government,  would  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands.  Nevertheless  he  found  that  men  of  judgment  in 
Congress  were  persuaded  that  free  navigation  was  not  really 
a  desirable  object  because  if  secured  it  would  serve  to  attract 
the  population  away  from  where  it  was  most  needed — in  the 
Eastern  States.  But  these  same  Eastern  men  of  judgment 
feared  that  if  such  a  right  should  be  abandoned  expressly  by 
treaty  the  indignation  of  the  West  would  be  so  powerful  as  to 
split  apart  the  Confederation.  *  *  * 

I  leave  it  to  the  superior  talent  of  Your  Excellency,  added 
the  encaVgado,  to  infer  how  well  it  would  be  for  us  to  avoid 
the  vexations  of  such  a  naturally  robust  people,  trained  in 
war  and  accustomed  to  the  last  degree  to  greatest  hardships; 
as  was  duly  proven  when  England  lost  the  flower  of  her 
troops  at  the  hands  of  a  few  naked  colonists  without  military 
discipline. 

Every  inhabitant  of  the  West  was  a  potential  soldier,  he 
commented ;  the  appearance  of  a  military  leader  of  impressive 
personality  easily  might  result  in  the  descent  of  a  veritable 
army  of  frontiersmen  on  the  Spanish  provinces  in  some  ill- 
founded  hope  as  that  of  capturing  silver  treasure. 

The  well-known  perspicacity  of  Your  Excellency  will  note 
that  though  in  their  present  state  they  may  not  be  very  dread¬ 
ful  neighbors,  nevertheless  it  appears  to  be  well  for  us  to 
watch  out  and  stand  well  with  them  in  order  to  avoid  their 
joining  with  any  other  power  whose  aid  would  make  them 
very  respectable.12 
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CHAPTER  LXIII 

GENERAL  ROBERTSON  AS  A  BUSINESS  MAN 

IN  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  notice  General  Robert¬ 
son’s  business  career  in  general  and  his  final  success  or 
want  of  success  as  a  business  man. 

Business  talent,  an  all-around,  well-balanced  business  mind; 
the  capacity  both  to  acquire  and  also  to  have  and  to  hold 
property;  to  adminster  it  wisely  and  well;  and  to  leave  a 
good  estate  to  one’s  testamentary  heirs  or  heirs  at  law  with¬ 
out  complications,  entanglements,  or  litigation,  but  free  and 
unincumbered,  is  as  much  a  special  gift  or  talent  as  any  other 
that  is  generally  admired  or  desired  among  men.  To  make  a 
distinguished  success  in  that  sense  usually  requires  singleness 
of  aim  and  a  life  devoted  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  business  and 
business  ends  and  purposes.  A  man  must  concentrate  and 
live  for  these  things  and  these  alone. 

Needless  to  say  such  was  not  the  life  of  General  Robertson. 
With  his  capacity  to  understand  Indian  character,  to  stand 
well  with  them  and  to  deal  successfully  with  them,  had  he 
devoted  his  life  to  dealing  in  furs  and  pelts  (which  constituted 
the  valuable  commerce  of  America  in  his  day)  and  also  in 
acquiring  large  bodies  of  the  choicest  lands,  which  were  also 
easily  within  his  reach,  he  possibly  might  have  died  the  richest 
man  in  America  or  at  least  as  rich  as  the  Scotch  trader,  Pan¬ 
ton,  a  contemporary,  who  lived  among  and  dealt  with  the 

Creeks. 

But  such  was  neither  his  ambition  nor  his  life.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  be  a  public  servant  and  at  last  he  died  with  a  public 
servant  ’s  reward  in  a  republic — nothing.  For  his  lile  work 
he  chose  rather  to  lead  in  a  difficult  and  daring  enterprise, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  danger,  terror  and  death.  As 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  pointed  out  in  his  Winning 
of  the  West ,  no  other  colonists  in  America  sustained  so  long 
and  so  bloody  an  Indian  war  as  did  those  who  in  1779-80  and 
immediately  thereafter  settled  on  the  Cumberland  River;  for 
their  conflict  with  the  savages  commenced  at  once  and  lasted 
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until  and  including  the  year  1795  when  the  two  victories  of 
Fallen  Timbers,  August  20,  1794,  and  Nickojack,  September 
13,  1794,  finally  gave  them  peace.  And  this  does  not  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  on  the  Watauga  in  East  Tennessee,  where 
Robertson  headed  the  first  band  of  settlers  he  had  already 
had  an  experience  of  Indian  warfare  for  a  period  of  nearly 
ten  years;  so  that  all  told  he  was  fighting  Indians  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years  almost  without  rest  or  respite. 

During  all  this  time,  although  he  was  at  the  head  and  front 
of  public  affairs,  his  pecuniary  compensation  was  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  either  nothing  at  all  or  else  quite 
small.  The  reasons  were  several:  (1)  The  enterprises  of  his 
associates  and  himself,  both  on  the  Watagua  and  on  the 
Cumberland,  were  undertaken  as  private  ventures  not  organ¬ 
ized  nor  under  the  auspices  nor  encouragement  of  the  parent 
State  of  North  Carolina.  On  the  contrary  the  older  part  of 
the  State  frowned  upon  both  expeditions  and  did  not  wish 
either  of  them  well ;  and  would  have  shed  no  tears  at  all  had 
either  or  both  been  completely  exterminated  by  the  tomahawk 
and  the  scalping  knife  or  any  other  form  of  plague,  murder 
or  sudden  death.  That  being  the  case  of  course  North  Caro¬ 
lina  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  encourage  the  movement  by 
paying  salaries  or  compensation  of  any  kind  to  its  leaders. 
(2)  The  Cumberland  settlement  was  made  in  the  midst  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  when  all  the  resources  of  North  Carolina 
were  of  necessity  devoted  to  fighting  the  British  armies  in 
the  East  with  nothing  to  spare  to  fight  their  Indian  allies  in 
the  West.  (3)  Immediately  after  the  cession  of  the  Territory 
by  North  Carolina  to  the  United  States  (1789)  the  latter  gov¬ 
ernment  was  only  a  feeble  republic  deeply  in  debt  for  money 
borrowed  to  effect  its  Independence  and  therefore  compelled 
strictly  to  economize.  (4)  In  addition  to  these  things  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Congress  made  up  of  representatives  from  the  East¬ 
ern  States  were  full  of  the  notion  that  whatsoever  is  somewhere 
gained  is  somewhere  lost  and  therefore  they  firmly  believed 
that  to  build  up  the  West,  and  particularly  the  Southwest, 
was  to  pull  down  the  East,  both  economically  and  politically; 
and  since  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature  they 
were  by  no  means  inclined  to  make  any  avoidable  appropria¬ 
tion,  much  less  make  any  sacrifices,  that  would  give  any  aid 
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and  comfort  to  the  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  River  as 
Tennessee  was  then  called. 

General  Robertson  being  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  all  de¬ 
partments,  civil  and  military,  of  the  Pioneer  government  up 
to  1790,  and  always  full  of  public  business  even  after  that 
year,  did  not  have  left  for  his  private  affairs  a  great  deal  of 
time.  Nevertheless  we  find  as  already  shown  that  he  did 
acquire  a  large  landed  estate  of  33,000  acres  and  also  26  town 
lots  in  Nashville.1  That  he  had  more  horses  stolen  by  the  In¬ 
dians  than  any  other  settler.  That  he  erected  an  iron  furnace 
and  engaged  in  the  making  of  iron.  That  he  took  contracts  for 
the  building  of  public  roads  to  be  constructed  by  the  labor  ,of 
his  own  negro  slaves.2  That  he  located  and  surveyed  land  for 
other  people.  All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  he  was  a  very 
active  and  diligent  man  of  business. 

But  he  had  one  fatal  defect  that  ruined  the  harvest  of  all 
his  long  days  of  labor  and  years  devoid  of  ease  and  that  was : 
he  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  refuse  to  go  other  men’s 
security. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it ;  and  he 

that  hateth  suretyship  is  sure. 

But  it  is  easy  in  this  case  to  reconstruct  his  atmosphere 
and  its  pressure.  During  his  twenty-five  years  of  Indian  war¬ 
fare  when  total  destruction  seemed  time  and  again  about  to 
swallow  up  his  feeble,  distant  and  exposed  settlement  every 
newcomer  was  welcomed  with  open  arms  to  share  their  trials 
and  their  dangers.  Every  new  rifle  and  rifleman  added  appre¬ 
ciable  strength  and  security  to  the  settlements. 

This  was  the  way  they  came  to  him:  A  poor  man  with  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  a  single  pack  horse  on  which  the  wife  and  in¬ 
fant  were  carried  with  a  few  clothes  and  bed  quilts ;  a  skillet 
and  a  small  sack  of  meal,  was  often  seen  wending  his  way  along 
the  narrow  mountain  trace  with  a  rifle  upon  his  shoulder;  and 
the  elder  sons  carrying  an  axe,  a  hoe  and  sometimes  an  auger 
and  a  saw;  and  the  older  daughters  leading  or  carrying  the 
smaller  children.  Without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  distant  frontier.3 

That  being  true,  General  Robertson  as  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
munity  must  have  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  refuse  any 
appeal  to  him  for  aid  in  putting  such  a  stranger  on  his  feet. 
At  all  events  he  did  not  refuse,  as  witness  the  following  manu- 
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script  note  on  tlie  margin  of  a  copy  of  Putnam’s  History  of 
Middle  Tennessee  or  Life  and  Times  of  General  James  Rob¬ 
ertson ,  page  612,  that  was  owned  by  his  nephew  (his  sister’s 
son)  Mark  Robertson  Cockrill: 

I  would  have  been  pleased  for  the  author  to  have  stated 
that  the  dear  earned  estate  of  General  Robertson  was — the 
greater  portion — sold  by  the  sheriff  for  security  debts. 

I  stood  by  when  a  young  man  and  sorely  regarded  it;  and 
then  resolved  firmly  that  the  fruits  of  my  labor  never,  never 
should  so  unjustly  be  sent  to  the  four  winds. 

It  was  a  matter  profitable  to  me  and  I  hope  may  prove  so 
to  all  that  may  read  these  lines. 

(Signed)  Mark  R.  Cockrill. 

December  27th,  1868. 

Alas,  my  dear  old  Uncle’s  estate  passed  away  without  bene¬ 
fit  to  him  or  his  children. 

(Signed)  Mark  Robertson  Cockrill. 

Governor  (1809-1815)  Willie  Blount  said  of  General  Rob¬ 
ertson:  His  house  and  all  he  had  were  opened  freely  to  the 
distressed  of  every  condition.4 

The  Scripture  says: 

A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife, 
vigilant,  sober,  of  good  behavior  and  given  to  hospitality. 

He  named  his  home  Traveler’s  Rest. 

So  that  General  Robertson  had  more  of  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  a  bishop  than  of  an  entirely  successful  busi¬ 
ness  man,  a  worshiper  of  Mammon. 

Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon. 

And  for  his  complete  consecration  to  the  public  service  he 
got  the  usual  reward  from  a  world  that  is  given  to  neglecting 
and  forgetting  it  most  faithful  servants,  stoning  its  prophets 
and  crucifying  its  Savior.  But  if  General  Robertson  ever 
uttered  a  word  of  complaint  it  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  seal’d  thee  for  herself ;  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing, 

A  man  that  fortune’s  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta’en  with  equal  thanks;  and  bless’d  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune’s  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.  Give  me  that  man 
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That  is  not  passion’s  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart’s  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee. 


Nevertheless  a  pious  Presbyterian  like  General  Robertson 
should  not  have  overlooked  the  very  practical  text: 

But  if  any  provide  not  for  his  own,  and  especially  for  those 
of  his  own  house,  he  hath  denied  the  faith  and  is  worse  than  an 
infidel. 

A  young  German  tailor,  Andrew  Oehler,  traveling  in  the 
United  States  and  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  year  1805,  vis¬ 
ited  Nashville  and  left  an  account  of  his  visit  in  what  is  now  a 
rare  and  almost  unknown  hook.5 

I  was  now  in  Nashville  on  the  16th  day  of  April,  1805. 
With  $600  which  I  had  in  my  pocket  I  concluded  to  try  my 
ingenuity  and  proposed  to  build  a  balloon;  and  gave  out  a 
subscription  paper  to  find  what  the  people  would  subscribe 
to  see  it  rise;  and  being  fond  of  novelty  they  subscribed  $800. 
When  my  balloon  was  completed  and  the  time  appointed  for 
exhibition  the  people  assembled,  about  10,000,  and  contributed 
about  $500  more. 

All  things  being  ready  I  entered  the  balloon  and  gave  order 
to  cut  the  ropes  and  let  it  ascend.  They  obeyed  orders,  but  it 
ascended  only  four  or  five  feet  before  it  fell  again.  On  ex¬ 
amination  I  found  that  there  were  three  holes  cut  through  it, 
by  which  the  inflammable  air  escaped  and  prevented  it  from 
rising.  We  mended  the  balloon  and  made  new  inflammable 
air,  but  it  bur  sled,  bearing  heavier  on  these  places  than  others. 

I  then  gave  up  the  business  and  offered  them  their  money 
back  again.  Some  took  it  back  willingly,  others  reluctantly; 
but  eventually  all  received  it. 

These  holes  were  cut  by  designing  men  who  had  previously 
laid  wagers  in  heavy  sums  that  the  balloon  would  not  rise. 
But  having  addressed  the  people,  informing  them  of  my  mis¬ 
fortune,  they  expressed  themselves  in  terms  the  most  giateful 
and  friendly  on  my  behalf. 

The  cost  of  this  balloon  was  $600  which  with  other  expenses 
amounted  to  the  chief  part  ol  what  I  possessed  in  the  a\  oild. 

The  gentlemen  of  character  seemed  to  commiserate  my  situ¬ 
ation  ;  and  one  General  Robertson  came  to  me  and  m  an  af 
fectionate  and  friendly  manner  offered  me  $200.  I  was  un¬ 
willing  to  acept  it  of  him,  as  I  believed  it  was  given  from  his 
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private  property,  but  lie  crowded  a  $100  bill  into  my  waist¬ 
coat  pocket. 

A  tear  for  pity  and  a  hand  open  as  day  for  melting  charity. 

Aristotle  taught :  All  extremes  are  false,  seek  the  golden 
mean.  The  false  extreme  to  which  General  Robertson  went 
was  altruism. 

After  him  Major  Lewis  came  and  insisted  that  I  should 
take  of  him  $100  more,  which  I  did.  After  him  came,  I  think, 
Mr.  Jones,  a  tanner  (he  lived  about  six  miles  from  Nashville, 
about  southeast),  and  without  suffering  me  to  express  my 
reluctance  to  his  generosity,  gave  me  $200,  saying  that  if  I 
ever  possessed  independent  property,  I  might  send  it  back 
to  him  again  and  that  if  I  would  consent  to  set  up  my  business 
in  Nashville  he  would  let  me  have  an  advance  of  $1,000. 

These  friendly  donations  from  gentlemen  of  the  first  char¬ 
acter  very  seriously  affected  me  and  drew  tears  of  joy  from 
my  eyes.  This  sum  of  $400  was  restoring  two-thirds  of  my 
expense  in  building  the  air  balloon. 

Thus  by  the  vulgarity  and  envy  of  a  few  ill-bred  men  10,000 
honest  and  good  citizens  lost  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this 
great  improvement  in  nature,  for  which  they  came,  many  of 
them,  ten  and  fifteen  miles.  *  *  *  Being  tired  and  provoked 
by  the  inhuman  conduct  of  this  people,  I  settled  all  my  business 
and  departed  for  Natchez,  in  the  Mississippi  Territory.6 
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CHAPTER  LXIV 

SERVICES  DURING  THE  WAR  OF  1812 

THE  services  wliicli  General  Robertson  gave  during  his  In¬ 
dian  Agency  in  the  years  of  the  war  with  England  (1812) 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  very  valuable  ones  rendered  by 
him  in  a  series  of  forty  years  in  not  one  of  which  did  he  omit 
the  discharge  of  many  acts  of  important  and  disinterested  pa¬ 
triotic  service.  He  was  indeed  almost  sovereign  and  unop¬ 
posed  in  influence  among  the  Cbickasaws.  And  well  was  it 
for  them  and  well  for  the  American  settlements  on  or  near 
their  border.1 

As  we  have  already  seen  General  Robertson  early  in  his 
career  (1777-1779)  was  Indian  Agent  for  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  to  the  Cherokees  stationed  at  what  those  Indians 
called  the  Beloved  Town  of  Chota  up  the  river  and  about 
twenty-five  miles  northeast  of  where  Knoxville  now  stands. 

War  was  declared  with  England  June  19,  1812,  and  from 
June  20, 1812,  until  his  death,  September  1, 1814,  he  was  Agent 
for  the  United  States  to  the  Chickasaws  stationed  in.  West 
Tennessee  and  Northern  Mississippi;  his  first  duty  being. to 
prevent  those  Indians  and  the  Choctaws  from  becoming  allies 
of  the  British  and  preserving  their  attachment  to  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  It  was  also  his  duty  to  use  these  friendly  Indians  to 
scout  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers  and 
thus  prevent  communication  between  the  Northern  tribes  al¬ 
lied  with  the  British  and  the  Creeks  having  a  like  alliance.2 

In  retaining  the  friendship  of  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws 
he  was  entirely  successful  and  both  of  those  tribes  fought  on 
our  side  with  General  Jackson.  The  Cherokees  also  sent  some 
warriors  to  his  aid. 

Thus  General  Robertson’s  supreme  talent,  that  of  under¬ 
standing  the  Indian’s  mind,  persuading  him,  reasoning  with 
him  and  dealing  with  him,  first  and  last,  found  its  natural  and 
useful  outlet  and  its  field  of  action.  The  earlier  appointment 
may  he  regarded  as  his  apprenticeship  that  trained  him  for 
his  subsequent  career;  for  whether  Indian  Agent  or  not  he 
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was  during  all  of  his  after  life  meeting  and  dealing  with  In¬ 
dians.  White  men  sometimes  charged  that  he  leaned  too  much 
to  the  Indian  side  on  every  question  and  in  every  transaction. 
But  he  was  naturally  a  just  and  reasonable  man  and  his  early 
residence  with  the  Clierokees  had  taught  him  that  there  were 
two  sides  to  the  controversies  that  arose.  That  the  Indian 
was  often  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  This  again  was 
frequently  brought  vividly  to  his  attention  in  his  last  Agency. 

For  instance,  read  this  story  from  the  MS.  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  : 

General  Robertson  to  Hon.  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War 

Chickasaw  Agency,  1st  October,  1813. 

Sir:  *  *  *  I  have  had  authentic  information  of  a  horrid  mur¬ 
der  and  robbery  having  been  committed  on  a  friendly  Chicka¬ 
saw  Indian  by  some  ill-disposed  white  men.  The  Indian  went 
to  Franklin  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  had  carried  money 
and  peltry  to  the  amount  of  nearly  One  Hundred  Dollars  to 
trade  for  such  articles  as  he  stood  in  need  of  and  on  his  way 
home  on  the  Columbia  road  leading  from  Nashville  to  Natchez 
through  the  Indian  country  and  within  the  Chickasaw  bound¬ 
ary  on  said  road  was  murdered  and  robbed  of  all  his  proper¬ 
ty.  This  murder  and  robbery,  it  is  confidently  believed,  was 
perpetrated  by  two  bad  white  men  living  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  State  of  Tennessee  who  are  ill  disposed  towards  the  Chick- 
asaws  and  were  heard  to  threaten  killing  an  Indian. 

In  order  that  justice  may  be  done  I  have  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  offered  a  reward  of  Four  Hundred  Dollars  for 
the  apprehension  and  bringing  to  condign  punishment  the  per¬ 
petrator  or  perpetrators  of  above  named  murder  and  robbery. 

Application  has  been  made  to  me  by  the  uncle  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  Indian  for  pay  for  the  property  taken  by  the  murder¬ 
ers.  He  states  the  amount  to  be  Ninety-Five  Dollars;  and  to 
conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Indians  I  have  given  an  order  to 
Toper,  the  uncle  of  the  deceased  Indian,  on  John  Baird,  mer¬ 
chant  of  Nashville,  for  that  sum,  in  whose  favor  I  will  be 
obliged  to  draw  on  you.  *  *  * 

Illustrating  further  his  duties  as  Indian  Agent  during  this 
War  of  1812,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  letter  is  here 
copied : 

I  have  also  taken  the  liberty  of  drawing  on  you  in  favor  of 
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James  Lyon  for  Sixty  Dollars  for  carrying  an  express  re¬ 
specting  the  depradations  committed  by  the  marauding  Creeks 
and  their  future  plans  to  attack  the  frontiers  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  and  elsewhere.  This  express  was  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  John  Pitchlyn,  United  States  interpreter  to  the  Choctaws, 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

The  necessity  of  the  case  induced  me  to  allow  him  Sixty 
Dollars  for  the  performance  of  the  service  as  the  Governor 
would  receive  the  intelligence  four  days  sooner  than  by  the 
regular  mail,  which  it  was  all-important  he  should.3 

In  those  days  the  Government  was  extremely  economical, 
even  in  time  of  war. 

As  a  sample  take  this  from  a  biography  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

It  is  painful  to  record  that  in  making  the  contract  for  the 
shipment  of  two  boatloads  of  arms  from  Pittsburgh  to  New 
Orleans  the  Government  had  given  the  contract  to  flatboat 
captains  because  they  proposed  to  carry  them  something 
cheaper  than  the  steamboat  captain  proposed.  The  flat-boats 
were  trading  boats.  The  second  boat  came  into  New  Orleans 
after  the  battle  and  Jackson  arrested  the  captain.4 

Jackson  always  said  and  so  reported  to  the  President  that 
if  he  had  had  arms  he  would  have  captured  the  entire  Brit¬ 
ish  army  before  they  got  to  their  ships. 

There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth;  and  there  is 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty. 

There  is  a  time  to  save  and  also  a  time  to  spend,  but  war¬ 
time  is  certainly  not  the  time  to  save,  especially  in  a  small 
way.  War  is  largely  a  gambler’s  game.  War  cannot  be  fed 
on  so  much  per  day. 

The  politicians,  including  President  Madison,  made  a  miser¬ 
ably  poor  showing  in  the  War  of  1812.  They  were  by  no 
means  able  and  willing  to  lay  strong  and  competent  hands  on 
the  national  resources  of  men,  material  and  money,  and  swift¬ 
ly  form  them  in  the  ranks  of  war.  Such  preparations  as  they 
did  make  were  altogether  too  feeble  and  inadequate.  Presi¬ 
dent  Madison,  born  March  16,  1751,  was  then  past  63;  he  was 
a  student,  a  scholar  and  a  statesman  who  rendered  services  of 
the  highest  value  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787. 
He  is  sometimes  called  the  Father  of  the  Constitution. 

But  men  of  age  object  too  much,  consult  too  long,  adventure 
too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and  seldom  drive  business  home  to 
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a  full  period,  but  content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  suc¬ 
cess.5  As  a  War  President  he  was  wholly  out  of  place. 


And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o’er  with  the  pale  case  of  thought; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 


An  extreme  lover  of  peace  and  hater  of  war,  he  would  not 
have  gone  into  war  at  all  if  the  younger  public  men,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  Grundy  and  others,  had  not  told  him  bluntly  that  he 
would  have  no  second  term  unless  he  changed  his  supine  pol¬ 
icy  for  one  more  spirited. 

Thus  he  was  goaded  into  a  position  for  which  nature  had  not 
qualified  him  and  in  which  therefore  he  was  foredoomed  to 
failure.  As  a  rule  the  British  marched  up  and  down  the  coun¬ 
try  and  went  to  and  fro  therein  without  substantial  opposi¬ 
tion.  Finally  they  took  the  city  of  Washington  and  burnt  the 
Capitol.  There  were  sporadic  American  victories  on  the  water 
to  relieve  the  gloom  of  monotonous  and  wearisome  defeats  on 
land.  But  these  naval  battles  were  rather  between  ship  and 
ship  than  fleet  against  fleet.  They  in  no  wise  affected  Eng¬ 
land’s  supremacy  as  a  sea  power.0 

It  remained  for  General  Jackson  to  redeem  his  country’s 


military  honor  in  his  campaign  against  Britain’s  savage  al¬ 
lies,  the  Creek  Nation.  And  finally  at  New  Orelans  on  Janu¬ 
ary  8th,  1815,  in  Jefferson’s  words:  To  fill  the  measure  of  his 


country’s  glory.  The  troops  he  led  were  mainly  Tennesseeans, 
and  the  sons  of  her  Pioneers. 

When  General  Jackson  was  making  the  final  inspection  of 
his  line  of  battle  he  said  to  a  young  Robertson  in  the  ranks : 
Don’t  you  wish  you  were  now  at  home  with  Aunt  Lucy? 

No,  General;  I  prefer  to  be  right  here  with  you  to  any  other 
place  in  the  whole  world. 

An  answer  which  it  is  certain  his  grandfather  would  have 
approved. 

The  sequel  to  the  murder  of  the  friendly  Chickasaw  when 
he  was  returning  from  a  trading  expedition  to  t lie  town  oi 
Franklin  is  told  in  a  letter  by 
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General  Robertson  to  Secretary  of  War 

Chickasaw  Agency,  30th  June,  1814. 

Sir:  *  *  *  A  samuel  Tyner  was  apprehended  and  sent  to 
Nashville  jail.  A  few  days  past  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  the  murder  of  said  Indian.  His  sentence  is  to  be  hung,  the 
execution  to  take  place  on  the  22nd  of  August  next. 

I  am  credibly  informed  that  Tyner’s  friends  are  handing 
about  a  petition  to  present  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  obtain  a  reprieve  from  the  sentence  passed  on  him. 
It  is  believed  they  will  not  get  one  respectable  signature  to 
the  petition,  as  there  never  has  been  a  man  tried  at  that  bar 
whose  general  character  has  appeared  of  so  black  a  color.  It 
was  given  in  testimony  that  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  raise 
a  band  of  robbers  to  infest  the  Columbian  road  leading  from 
Nashville  to  Natchez.  I  have,  Sir,  already  been  applied  to 
for  the  reward:  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  me  in  what 
manner  it  is  to  be  paid?  *  *  * 7 

General  Robertson  to  the  Hon.  James  Monroe,  Secretary  of  War 

Chickasaw  Agency,  February  4,  1813. 

Sir:  *  *  *  I  am  very  much  pressed  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
Indians  that  have  been  much  distressed  by  villainous  white 
people  robbing,  plundering  and  stealing  from  the  Cliicka- 
saws.  A  number  of  horses  have  been  stolen  from  them;  some 
are  left  without  a  horse  to  ride  or  raise  their  crops.  They 
have  forborne  to  take  horses  from  the  white  people  as  they 
would  have  done  from  nations  of  their  own  color.  My  prede¬ 
cessor  sent  the  account  of  a  number  of  horses  and  their  value 
as  well  as  other  property  stolen  from  them  by  the  whites. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  late  Secretary  of  War  requesting  an 
answer  on  that  head.  I  likewise  gave  him  information  of 
horses  stolen  since  my  arrival  here  as  Agent  but  got  no 
answer.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  satisfy  some  of  the  Cliicka- 
saws  that  the  officers  of  government  take  notice  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  or  complaints. 

There  is  one  circumstance  I  would  beg  of  you  to  take  under 
consideration  so  as  to  enable  me  to  give  some  answer  to  an 
Indian  who  keeps  a  very  good  house  of  entertainment  on  the 
public  road  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Colbert’s  ferry  on  Ten¬ 
nessee  River.  He  is  known  by  the  name  of  The  Factor’s 
Son.  He  lost  five  horses  at  one  time  and  three  at  another.  In 
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October  the  same  party  drove  off  twelve  head  of  good  cattle. 
He  got  Captain  David  Dobbins  and  two  other  white  men  to 
pursue  the  track  of  the  cattle  to  the  white  settlements  of  Giles 
County,  State  of  Tennessee,  town  of  Pulaski;  and  there  at 
the  tanyard  found  several  of  his  large  steers’  hides  with  his 
marks  and  brands  on  them,  but  not  being  privileged  to  prove 
them  he  could  not  recover  any  satisfaction ;  and  prejudice  ran 
so  high  against  Indians  his  life  was  very  much  threatened. 
This  information  Captain  Dobbins  himself  gave  as  well  as  the 


Indian  account  of  the  matter. 

I  have  been  particular  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the 
twelve  head  of  cattle.  At  the  lowest  selling  price  they  amount 
to  One  Hundred  and  Two  Dollars. 

As  the  same  man  had  previously  lost  nine  head  of  horses, 
I  informed  him  that  I  would  give  you  such  information  and 
that  I  believed  he  would  be  paid  for  the  cattle  (proof  being 
so  good  that  the  whites  did  take  his  cattle  and  horses)  when 
the  great  pressure  of  business  would  permit  those  hoises 
would  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Respecting  the  cattle  I  solicit  the  favor  of  a  speedy  answer. 
They  seem  to  admit  that  their  (the  Chickasaw  business)  is  of 
small  magnitude  when  taking  in  view  the  great  bulk  of  public 
concerns  lying  before  the  President  and  you. 

This  man  has  been  so  much  a  suiferer  by  depiedations  com¬ 
mitted  on  him  that  I  have  engaged  to  represent  his  case  to 
you  in  full.  If  he  was  paid  for  his  cattle  it  might  reconcile 

him. 


This  Nation  complains  of  unfriendly  acts  and  trespasses  on 
their  rights  as  a  Nation  by  bodies  of  troops  crossing  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  River  in  search  of  new  towns  when  theie  was . no 
ground  for  such  pretense:  and  companies  of  1  angers  going 
through  their  country  and  near  their  own  settlements;  firing 
upon  Indians  without  making  enquiry  who  they  were ;  and 
have  killed  a  friendly  Choctaw.  This  they  do  without  per¬ 
mission  or  giving  any  notice  of  their  intention  notwitlistand- 
jn„.  thev  (the  Chickasaws)  have  given  every  assurance  that  no 
enemy  to  the  United  States  should  hover  or  lurk  in  their  coun¬ 
try  without  immediate  notice  being  given  to  the  people  ol 

Tennessee. 

Tliev  request  you  will  forbid  rangers  crossing  Tennessee  in 
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future  unless  in  pursuit  of  enemy ;  in  such  case  they  promise 
to  give  all  the  aid  in  their  power  to  detect  such  enemy. 

These  things  were  the  principal  reasons  that  instigated  the 
Chickasaws  to  solicit  permission  for  two  or  three  of  their 
Chiefs  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,;  and  I  am  apprehensive 
that  the  unfriendly  reports  and  publications  were  the  main 
motive  which  induced  the  Choctaws  to  solicit  permission  and 
the  Choctaws  yet  expect  to  be  permitted  to  make  their  visit 
when  business  will  allow  of  it.8 

The  last  white  man  killed  by  an  Indian  in  or  near  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Tennessee  before  the  battles  of  the  War  of  1812  was 
killed  in  the  following  manner  and  under  these  circumstances : 

Unfortunately  Captain  Mason  and  his  party  of  rangers 
killed  a  Choctaw  without  provocation,  asserting  *  *  *  that  he 
was  taken  for  a  hostile  Creek.  For  this  act  the  brother  of  the 
Choctaw  waylaid  the  Natchez  trace  and  killed  a  traveler  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  Haley.  The  Choctaw  who  thus  retaliated 
the  death  of  his  brother  was  a  very  small  lad,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  age,  not  more;  so  ingrained  was  the  lex 
talionis  (the  law  of  retaliation),  so  died  in  the  wool  were  the 
very  children.9 

Concerning  this  murder  a  Choctaw  Chief  at  a  council  spoke 
as  follows : 

Council  House,  Chickasaws,  20th  September,  1812. 

Tooteemastubbee,  Great  Medal  Chief  of  the  Choctaws,  ob¬ 
served  that  he  has  but  a  short  talk  to  give  and  it  should  be  a 
true  one. 

Some  white  warriors  had  killed  one  of  the  peaceable  Choc¬ 
taw  hunters  in  the  Chickasaw  country,  their  common  hunting 
ground.  That  his  brother  wept  for  the  loss  and  this  foolish, 
hasty  Choctaw  killed  a  lonely,  innocent  traveler.  The  head¬ 
men  do  not  approve  of  this  conduct.  Our  Agent  demanded 
the  life  of  the  murderer  on  account  of  his  retaliating  on  the 
innocent,  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  llie  coun¬ 
cil  granted  the  Agent  his  request,  but  to  gratify  the  f ami  y  he 
belonged  to  we  have  postponed  the  execution  of  him  till  we 
know  whether  the  whites  will  punish  the  aggicssoi,  ns  the 
Choctaw  killed  was  perfectly  innocent  of  any  bad  intentions: 
hunting  on  his  own  hunting  ground,  the  Choctaw  and  Chicka¬ 
saw  countries  being  common  to  both  Nations  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting;  and  being  at  peace  with  all  Nations— we  were  not 
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apprehensive  of  any  danger  and  least  of  all  from  their  broth¬ 
ers,  the  white  people.  Being  so  far  from  their  settlements,  he 
did  not  expect  they  would  be  hunting  enemies  there. 

But  if  the  white  people  will  punish  the  person  who  first 
trespassed  on  our  hunting  grounds  by  killing  one  of  our  men 
we  are  bound  to  kill  the  one  who  killed  the  innocent  traveler. 

My  heart  is  straight  and  not  for  any  more  bloodshed.  I 
would  rather  bury  and  forget  all  and  begin  anew  if  this  should 
be  agreeable  to  our  Father,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  request  you  to  send  this  talk  to  our  Father,  the  President. 

I  also  request  our  Father,  the  Agent  to  the  Chickasaws,  to 
try  to  recover  the  property  of  our  two  distressed  hunters 
which  was  taken  from  them  by  the  whites,  of  which  I  have 
given  you  a  list  sometime  past.  They  are  in  veiy  gieat  dis¬ 
tress,  being  robbed  of  their  clothing  and  other  articles. 

General  Robertson  approved  of  the  principle  of  reciprocal 
forgiveness ;  lamented  the  mistake  of  the  rangers  in  killing 
the  hunter;  reproved  the  rashness  and  injustice  of  the  re¬ 
venge  on  innocence;  and  promised  to  make  known  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  Tooteemastubbee  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  without  whose  instructions  he  could  give  no  promise. 

Mr.  Dinsmoor  (Agent  to  the  Choctaws)  said  lie  was  soiry 
the  Mingo  had  not  made  this  talk  long  enough  to  take  in  the 
whole  truth.  Mentioned  the  murders  of  Robin  and  Gardaller, 
for  whom  no  satisfaction  had  ever  been  promised,  and  re¬ 
newed  the  demand. 

Some  desultory  conversation  ensued  and  suspended  the  an¬ 
swer. 

The  talk  I  give  as  Mingo  of  the  District  that  the  man  be¬ 
longed  to  who  was  killed  by  the  white  warriors. 

his 

Tooteesmastubbee  X 

mark10 


General  Robertson  to  Hon.  William  Eustis,  Secretary  of  War 

October  20,  1812. 

These  were  the  orders  which  Captain  Mason’s  company  had 
received  (to  spare  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws)  when  they 
fired  on  the  Choctaws  and  killed  one  ol  them,  and  I  appre¬ 
hend  the  same  thing  will  be  done  again  should  the  Rangers 
find  Indians;  and  should  the  Rangers  he  allowed  to  continue 
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there  I  am  very  apprehensive  they  will  kill  Chickasaws.  My 
residing  nigh  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  Choctaw 
was  killed,  the  King  of  the  Lower  Towns  wrote  to  me  on  the 
subject  and  named  the  distress  in  which  the  surviving  two 
were  in  on  account  of  the  loss  of  their  property  and  sent  me  a 
schedule  of  the  articles. 

I  promised  him  that  the  two  men  should  be  remunerated 
for  their  loss  and  that  I  expected  Mr.  Dinsmoor  would  make 
satisfaction  to  them  and  the  family  that  had  lost  a  man.  That 
the  Choctaw  was  killed  evidently  by  mistaking  him  for  an 


enemy.  . 

Before  Mr.  Dinsmoor  could  meet  that  part  of  the  Lation  a 
brother  of  the  deceased  Choctaw  had  retaliated  on  a  traveler. 
Mr.  Dinsmoor  demanded  the  murderer  and  Chiefs  gave  him 
up  as  a  violator  of  Treaty. 

The  Choctaws  consider  me  bound  to  make  good  the  loss 
they  sustained  when  their  companion  was  killed.  I  laid  in  a 
memorial  praying  our  legislature  to  make  an  appropriation 
for  that  purpose  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollais,  for  the 
Indians’  property  had  been  so  destroyed  by  the  Bangeis  that 
it  could  not  be  recovered  and  the  Bangers  being  ordered  into 
the  Chickasaw  Country  by  Governor  Blount. 

The  legislature  rejected  my  memorial. 

Will  you  direct  Mr.  Dinsmoor  to  refund  to  those  Choctaws 
the  loss  they  sustained,  as  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  recover  any  part  of  the  Indian  property.  I  suppose  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  may  satisfy  them. 

I  have,  Sir,  the  disagreeable  information  to  communicate 
that  the  villainous  whites  (I  suppose  the  intruders)  continue  to 


steal  the  Chickasaws’ horses.  „  , 

There  were  some  of  the  most  respectable  Indians  ot  that 
Nation  in  this  place  (Nashville)  trading  a  short  time  since. 
As  they  returned  within  about  fifty  miles  of  Colbert’s  ferry 
some  white  people  (four,  it  is  supposed)  Mole  six  horses  and 
left  the  Indians  there  in  distress  with  their  packs. 

A  few  davs  before  five  others  were  stolen  from  one  Indian 


living  on  the  road.  # 

As  Indians  cannot  pursue  among  whites,  although  there  are 

but  few  who  would  countenance  such  conduct,  yet  I  am  o 
opinion  that  it  will  be  persisted  in  unless  they  are  deterred 
from  it,  which  cannot  be  done  by  the  Indians. 
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It  is  supposed  that  those  villains  have  a  chain  of  communi¬ 
cations  into  Georgia. 

If  there  were  four  men  of  the  proper  kind  and  kept  rang¬ 
ing  on  that  frontier,  two  together,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
parties  who  do  this  mischief,  I  think  in  twelve  months  they 
would  entirely  break  up  the  business.  Each  man  should  have 
two  horses,  and  I  am  of  opinion  such  could  be  got  at  One 
Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  per  day. 

There  would  be  about  eighty  miles  to  range  in.  It  would  be 
also  in  their  power  to  prevent  intrusion  on  the  Indians’  land. 

If  you  should  think  proper  to  adopt  such  measure  General 
Isaac  Roberts  could  well  select  the  men,  as  he  lives  nigh  Col¬ 
umbia  and  exerts  himself  to  have  the  Indians’  rights  re¬ 
spected.  *  *  *  11 

Colonel  Joseph  Brown,  whose  graphic  narrative  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death  and  his  own  capture  by  the  Indians  (Creeks  and 
Cherokees)  on  the  Tennessee  River  in  April,  1788,  is  else¬ 
where  copied  in  full  in  this  book,  states  in  that  narrati\  e  that 
General  Robertson  was  in  Alabama  and  at  the  Battle  of  Tal¬ 
ladega  November  9,  1813.12  He  writes : 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Talladega  General  Robert¬ 
son  came  to  me  desiring  me  to  act  as  aide-de-camp;  the  men 
having  faith  in  my  experience  as  an  Indian  tighter.  I  con 
sented  to  do  so  in  case  I  had  no  new  order  from  General  Jack- 


son.  .  . 

General  Robertson  had  resigned  his  commission  as  Briga¬ 
dier  General  in  1795,  so  that  if  this  is  a  correct  statement  of 
fact,  he  must  have  marched  to  this  field  of  action  with  the 
friendly  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  contingents,  going  to  the 
aid  of  General  Jackson  against  the  Creeks,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  guide  and  protect  these  Red  Allies  safely  through  the 
white  settlements  that  were  naturally  none  too  friendly  to¬ 
wards  any  and  all  Indians;  nor  was  it  always  an  easy  thing 
for  the  white  people  to  tell  the  members  of  one  tribe  from 
those  of  another.  He  was  far  better  known  to  these  Indians 
than  were  most  white  men,  and  therefore  they  would  natural¬ 
ly  want  him  to  go  along  with  them  through  the  white  man’s 
semi-hostile  country;  otherwise  there  might  have  been  un¬ 
pleasant,  if  not  serious,  incidents  on  the  way.  He  also  could 
render  valuable  services  to  them  in  helping  them  to  secure 
their  arms,  ammunition,  horses  and  in  drawing  their  rations. 
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His  word  that  any  Indian  was  a  friend  and  ally  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  satisfied  any  official,  State  or  Federal. 

He  was  then  seventy-one  years  of  age,  long  past  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  fourth  of  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man: 

Then  a  soldier, 

Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 

Jealous  in  honor,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 

Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon’s  mouth. 

The  nest  age,  the  fifth,  more  nearly  corresponded  with  his 
years  but  not  with  his  still  active  and  strenuous  life : 

And  then  the  justice, 

In  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined, 

With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 

Full  of  wise  saw  and  modern  instances; 

And  so  he  plays  his  part. 

A  man  might  well  have  played  such  a  part  as  this  in  old,  set¬ 
tled  and  formal  England  at  seventy-one,  but  not  so  a  I  ioneei 
of  the  Robertson  type  on  the  Western  frontier  of  America. 
As  yet  there  was  no  place  on  that  frontier  for  such  a  peace¬ 
ful  and  well-ordered  old  age ;  and  in  playing  his  part  General 

Robertson  still  must  be  up  and  doing. 

He  was  much  too  modest  to  leave  to  us  any  record  of  what 
actual  fighting  he  did,  if  any,  in  the  Battle  of  Talladega. 

Instead  of  writing  about  himself  General  Robertson  wrote, 
early  in  the  next  year,  concerning  the  exploits  of  one  oi  Ins 
friends  among  the  Chickasaw  Chiefs,  an  old  Indian  known  as 
General  William  Colbert : 

General  Robertson  to  Hon.  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War 

Chickasaw  Agency,  1st  February,  1814. 
Sir:  Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  Colonel  Russell  of 
the  3rd  regiment  U.  S.  Infantry  saying  that  General  Y  ilham 
Colbert  had  gained  immortal  honor.  He  is  a  Chickasaw  and 
went  to  Colonel  Russell  about  the  first  of  November  last  and 
offered  himself  as  a  volunteer  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
Colonel  Russell  states  that  Colbert  the  day  before  tliej  at¬ 
tacked  The  Beloved  G  round  had  taken  a  woman  prisoner  anc 
the  next  day  so  soon  as  they  made  the  town  he  rode  up  close 

and  killed  one  Creek. 
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The  same  evening  Major  Arbnckle  of  the  3rd  regiment  was 
detached  with  a  party  up  the  river  to  follow  them.  General 
Colbert  accompanied  him.  Next  morning  they  surrounded 
three  Creeks  covered  with  cane  reeds. 

The  old  General  came  to  close  action  with  one  of  them  and 
Major  Arbuckle  states  it  was  who  should  live  and  who  should 
die.  They  maneuvered  for  a  few  seconds  at  about  forty  feet; 
the  Creek  gun  flashed  and  the  old  General  shot  him  dead. 

There  are  about  150  Chickasaws  out  against  the  Creeks 
and  will  do  some  execution  before  they  ictuin. 


His  School  for  Indian  Children 

While  acting  as  Indian  Agent  to  the  Chickasaws,  1812-14, 
General  Robertson  was  interested  in  the  education  of  Indian 
children  and  he  employed  a  teacher  for  them  who  opened  a 

school.14 

It,  is  highly  probable  that  Robertson’s  teacher  of  this  In¬ 
dian  school  had  the  experience  so  common  in  missionary 
schools  and  they  were  always  harassed  by  many  trials  and 
problems.  When  they  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  Indian 
children  into  the  school  the  parents  after  a  short  time  would 
come  and  take  them  away  upon  various  pretexts:  the  ridicule 
of  their  friends;  the  missionaries  were  going  to  make  white 
man  out  of  the  boy ;  the  father  needed  him  to  help  on  the  next 
buffalo  hunt;  it  was  essential  to  the  boy’s  health  that  he  eat 
buffalo  meat  for  a  month.  When  he  came  back,  as  usually  he 
did,  after  a  few  weeks  or  months  for  the  food  to  be  had  he 
had  thrown  away  the  clothes  given  him  or  carried  them  m  a 
small  roll  on  his  back  to  escape  the  derision  of  his  friends  and 

he  returned  naked.15 

Indians  in  their  state  of  nature  had  nothing  resembling  the 
white  man’s  community  schools.  Their  plan  ot  education  was 
the  ancient  traditional  one  of  father  teaching  son  woodcraft, 
the  arts  and  mysteries  of  hunting  and  war ;  the  mother  show¬ 
ing  the  daughter  how  to  prepare  the  skins  ot  wild  animals  and 
also  how  to  make  them  into  winter  garments  and  moccasins. 
It  was  after  this  manner  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  taught  then 

children  * 

And  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children  and 

thou  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house  and 

ill  3 
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i  when  thou  walkest  by  he  way  and  when  thou  liest  down  and  ; 

!  when  thou  risest  up.  >  .  | 

The  Indians  were  as  much  attached  to  this  as  to  all  of  their 
ways  of  primitive  life  and  had  no  desire  to  change.  Some 
years  ago  a  Ilopi  Chief  from  Arizona  made  this  pathetic  ap-  , 

peal  to  the  authorities  at  Washington :  j 

i  My  people  want  to  live  as  in  the  days  that  are  gone  before  s 

|  the  palefaces  took  from  us  the  lands  that  were  ours.  We  do  j 

|  not  want  schools  nor  school-teachers.  We  want  to  be  let  alone 

to  live  as  we  wish,  to  roam  free  without  the  white  man  alwa}  s 
being  there  to  tell  us  what  we  must  do  and  what  we  shall  he  j 

allowed  to  do.16 
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CHAPTER  LXY 

l 

HIS  PORTRAIT,  HIS  PERSONALITY  AND  HIS 

CHARACTER 

njpHERE  is  no  authentic  picture  or  portarit  of  General  Rob- 
_L  ertson  and  in  the  nature  of  things  there  could  he  none, 
for  he  lived  and  died  long  before  the  days  of  photography 
and  he  was  always  a  frontiersman  of  the  then  far  west  where 
no  one  has  ever  supposed  that  portrait  painters  most  do  con¬ 
gregate. 

The  oil  painting  that  hangs  in  the  Capitol  of  Tennessee  la¬ 
beled  General  James  Robertson  is  altogether  spurious.  It 
was  not  painted  until  some  twenty  years  after  his  death  and 
was  then  done  by  an  artist  named  Grimes  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  son  of  General  Robertson.  The  Doctor 
undertook  to  describe  from  memory  his  father’s  appearance 
and  from  that  description  and  viewing  such  of  his  descendants 
as  still  lived  in  Nashville  (most  of  them  lived  elsewhere)  Mr. 
Grimes  perpetrated  this  picture  which  has  since  born  the  sub¬ 
scription- -General  James  Robertson.1 

What  is  fame  1  asks  Lord  Bryon,  and  then  answers  his  own 

question : 

When  all  is  dust, 

A  damned  bad  picture  and  worse  bust. 


Surely  no  distinguished  man  ever  in  this  regard  had  a  more 
wretched  fortune  thrust  upon  him  by  the  hand  of  hostile  fate. 

His  manner  and  deportment  were  always  very  quiet,  mod¬ 
est  and  unassuming.  He  despised  and  scorned  all  the  arts  of 
posing,  acting,  self-exploitation,  showmanship  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  without  at  least  a  modicum  of  which  or  its  equivalent  in  a 
militarv  triumph,  a  man  can  hardly  hope  to  captui  e  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  people  nor  to  play  a  most  striking,  distinguished 
and  famous  part  upon  the  world’s  great  stage.  Themistocles, 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Julius  Caesar  understood  this;  so 
did  Napoleon;  so  did  Theodore  Roosevelt.  But  unless  a  man 
is  gifted  by  nature  with  that  peculiar  histrionic  talent  he  is  not 
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apt  to  acquire  it  by  taking  thought.  And  Governor  William 
Blount  also  had  a  minor  but  an  appreciable  part  of  this  art, 
craft  and  mystery.  Robertson  had  none  of  it  at  all.  He  prob¬ 
ably  regarded  it  as  a  cheat,  a  fraud  and  a  delusion. 

Late  in  life  when  General  Robertson  was  a  grandfather  his 
personal  appearance  is  thus  described  by  a  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Cheatham: 

He  was  about  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  heavy  built  but 
not  fat.  His  head  inclined  slightly  forward,  so  that  his  light 
blue  eyes  were  usually  shaded  by  heavy  eyebrows.  His  hair 
was  verv  dark  *  *  *  and  his  complexion,  though  natuially  fair, 
was  darkened  by  exposure.  I  remember  him  as  being  un¬ 
commonly  quiet,  thoughtful  and  full  of  the  cares  of  business. 

We  all  loved  and  venerated  him.2 

Men  of  that  stocky,  compact  build  are  generally  associated 

with  uncommon  strength  and  endurance. 

From  what  we  know  of  his  frontier  life  and  his  achievements 
as  well  as  from  his  family  tradition  it  can  be  safely  affirmed 
that  his  body  could  execute  whatever  his  soul  designed  whether 
in  peace  or  war;  and  his  temper  was  a  happy  compound  of 
confidence  and  caution.  He  enjoyed  the  greatest  of  all  earth¬ 
ly  blessings,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

A  grandson  of  General  Robertson  named  Randolph,  com¬ 
monly  called  Randell  Robertson,  most  nearly  resembled  him 
in  physique.  That  grandson  has  been  thus  described  by  an¬ 
other  grandson :  . 

Randolph,  or  Randell,  son  of  Jonathan  Robertson,  married 

Susan  Oldham  in  Davidson  County  and  lived  for  many  years 
on  his  share  of  his  father’s  land  on  and  just  above  the  mouth 
of  Richland  Creek.  He  was  a  celebrated  hunter,  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  of  any  one  in  Middle  Tennessee.  A  daring 
rider,  a  fine  shot  and  expert  swimmer,  he  was  often  known  to 
strip  himself  and  swim  the  Cumberland  with  his  gun  on  his 
head  pursue  his  deer  and  kill  it.  On  one  occasion  a  party  ot 
gentlemen  were  surprised  at  Randell ’s  appearance  among 
them  after  they  had  given  up  the  chase  in  puns  naturaiwits 
(in  natural  nakedness)  with  the  deer  over  his  shoulders,  i his 
was  when  the  deer  crossed  the  river  from  what  is  known  as 
the  bend  below  Nashville  near  the  island  and  went  ovei  to  tin 

opposite  side  among  the  ponds.  , 

He  introduced  into  Tennessee  a  celebrated  breed  ot  hoi  scs 
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from  the  Indian  nation  known  as  the  Mingo  breed.  They  were 
yellow  or  dun  color  with  black  stripes  on  the  back  and  on  their 
legs  much  like  a  mule;  swift  of  foot  and  fully  as  hardy  as  the 
latter.  I  remember  (wrote  Judge  William  Blount  Robertson 
of  Louisiana)  when  a  very  small  boy  being  at  Aunt  Kitty’s 
Bluff.  The  road  followed  the  banks  of  the  river  and  was  very 
rough,  irregular,  steep,  and  there  were  shelving  rocks.  The 
house  was  situated  at  the  highest  point.  Randell  came  rush¬ 
ing  by  on  old  Mingo,  just  breaking  him.  The  horse  was  awful 
but  the  rider  reckless  and  powerful  as  Alexander  when  he 
mounted  Bucephalus. 

Mingo  was  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  breed  and  was  no 
doubt  named  after  Piomingo,  the  great  friend  of  my  grand¬ 
father.  .  Piomingo  was  the  Chickasaw  Chief. 

Randell  lived  at  the  head  of  the  great  bend  just  below  Nash¬ 
ville,  a  fine  stock  range ;  and  owned  a  large  stock  farm.  His 
mare,  Margiana,  was  celebrated  as  a  hunter  and  many  a  deer 

was  run  down  and  shot  on  her. 

I  mention  this  as  the  breed  has  been  spread  through  the 
South  and  West  and  may  be  known  wherever  seen  by  the  above 

marks. 

Randell  was  remarkable  for  his  strength  and  endurance. 

About  three  hundred  yards  below  the  bluffs  on  which  stood 
Aunt  Kitty’s  house  there  is  a  sand  bar  formed  by  a  gully  run¬ 
ning  into  the  river;  a  fine  spring  gushes  out  from  the  rock 
above.  This  used  to  be  a  favorite  swimming  place.  One  eve¬ 
ning  when  I  was  a  small  boy  probably  eight  or  ten  years  old 
Uncle  Mac  (John  McNairy  Robertson),  youngest  child  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Robertson,  and  Randell  began  to  banter  each  other  for  a 
swim.  Both  about  the  same  age,  had  been  raised  together  in 
the  same  neighborhood  on  the  banks  oi  the  Cumboiland,  both 
great  hunters,  each  powerfully  built,  Uncle  Mac,  the  taller  of 
the  two;  when  Randell  said  he  could  tie  a  fence  rail  to  his 
feet  and  beat  Uncle  Mac.  The  banter  was  accepted  and  a 
wager  named  that  I  do  not  recollect;  but  I  do  recollect  that 
Cousin  Randell  went  up  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  took  a  rail  off 
the  fence  and  brought  it  down.  They  then  stripped;  and  you 
may  know  it  must  have  been  something  remarkable  to  strike 
the  fancy  of  a  boy  of  my  age  and  retain  it  in  memory  until 
this  time.  There  lie  stood,  the  most  perfectly  formed  human 
being  I  have  ever  laid  my  eyes  on.  He  was  full  medium  height 
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and  size.  Compactly  built ;  bis  arms  and  legs,  his i  shoulders, 

Ills  whole  body  a  perfect  roll  of  muscular  strength.  What  a 
model  for  a  sculptor  to  have  chiseled  out  a  Hercules  • 

He  sat  down  and  tied  the  rail  to  his  feet  and  they  started 
in  the  race,  Uncle  Mac  using  all  his  limbs,  while  Eandell  mere¬ 
ly  used  his  arms  and  hand  over  hand. 

"  I  can  see  his  body  rising  half  out  of  the  water  displacing 
his  fine  form  as  he  easily  distanced  Uncle  Mac  m  swimming 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  out.  This  is  an  illustration  of  Cousin 
Eandell ’s  superiority  in  athletic  exercises  over  the  men  o 
his  time,  for  Uncle  Mac  was  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior,  to 

the  ordinary  men  of  his  time.  < 

This  Eandolph  or  Eandell  Eobertson  emigrated  to  Texas; 
for  at  that  time  nearly  all  Eobertsons  were  still  healing 
call  of  the  frontier.  It  formed  their  natural  environment ;  and 
nowhere  else  were  they  so  much  at  home;  nowhere  e  se  v, ei e 
the  habits  of  life  of  the  people  so  much  to  their  tastes  and 

bio-  c?ame  was  to  be  found  in  abundance,  and  all  Bobei  tsons 
were  bv  nature  hunters  of  big  game.  They  were  men  who 
loved  action  and  adventure.  It  could  hardly  be  queMione 
that  this  particular  Eobertson  had  some  special  qualifications 

for  ci  life  of  that  kind. 

I  mention  this  anecdote  because  Eandell  was  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  man  L  his  time;  a  noted  hunter  whose  name  was  m 
everybody’s  mouth  in  my  boyish  days  and  all  yielded  the 

^Tto  writer  of  the  manuscript  just  above  quoted  was  Jud&e 
William  Blount  Eobertson  named  for  his  father,  and  tha 

1  of  General  Robert™  Tin ,  Jnd?  rvae  bo, 

lie  was  te t  a  child  of  thirteen  his  father  moved  to  Louisiana 
Tlie  judoe  was  educated  in  Nashville;  lie  married,  practiced 
Z,  was  made  a  District  Judge,  and  dic< J  Loumiana  o the 
second  day  of  January,  1881,  on  his  plantation  (Limeuck)  m 
the  Parish  of  West  Baton  Bouge  at  the  age  oi  /0. 

1-lVlef  t  ininnnnscripl  a  short  family  history,  and  hrs  da  g- 
ter,  Miss  Tennessee  Robertson,  gave  a  copy  of  it  O  ” 
from  which  the  aboyc  description  ot  Eandell  Kobeitson 

writer  ventures  the  suggestion  that  the  only  way  that 
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Randolph  Robertson  could  have  tied  the  rail  to  his  feet  and 
yet  have  won  the  race  was  this:  he  must  have  put  the  rail 
lengthwise  under  his  body  with  his  feet  tied  to  the  lower  end, 
holding  it  in  position  with  his  knees;  the  other  end  projecting 
out  of  the  water  to  one  side  of  his  face.  In  this  way  the  rail 
would  have  buoyed  him  up  and  thus  would  have  been  a  con¬ 
siderable  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  feet. 


General  Robertson’s  life  was  one  of  danger  and  action. 


He  faced  all  of  its  many  storms  as  a  man  of  religion  and 
steadfast  faith,  for  he  was  by  blood  and  breeding  (on  his 
father’s  side)  a  Scotch-Irisli  Presbyterian:  that  austere,  stern, 
stoical  sect  sometimes  called  the  Iron-Visaed  Children  of 
Calvin,  whose  watchword  is  duty.  He  was  indeed  a  Puritan 
of  the  better  sort,  since  he  had  in  his  makeup  with  all  of  his 
strength  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

In  the  discharge  of  every  task  when  duty  called  he  never 
was  known  to  flinch,  to  shirk  nor  to  spare  himself;  and 
naturally  those  who  were  subject  to  his  orders  were  expected 
to  conduct  themselves  in  like  manner. 

Thus  a  friend,  Mr.  Loton,  writes  to  him  from  Hillsboro, 
North  Carolina,  on  March  10,  1789,  just  after  his  return  home 
while  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature: 

I  make  no  doubt  but  that  before  this  day  you  have  safely 
arrived  to  your  family;  your  fatigue  through  the  mountains 
in  so  inclement  a  season  must  have  been  intolerable.4 

Such  a  journey  on  horseback  lasting  several  weeks  through 
the  mountains  and  the  wilderness  by  the  long  round-about 


way  through  Kentucky,  then  the  only  known  practicable  route, 
when  there  were  no  roads,  no  bridges  and  no  ferries  and  not  a 
single  house,  cabin  or  hut  for  shelter,  after  leaving  East  Ten¬ 
nessee  could  not  have  been  made  without  suffeiing  duiing  any 
February  and  March  by  even  the  most  hardened  and  expe¬ 
rienced  Pioneer ;  but  Mr.  Loton,  the  writer  of  this  letter,  makes 
note  that  in  the  year  1789  the  season  was  so  inclement.  Rain, 
snow  and  ice,  no  doubt,  more  than  enough  for  February  and 
running  over  into  the  next  month  with  high  Maich  winds  add¬ 
ed.  Think  what  those  many  nights  in  the  woods  must  have 
been  !  General  Robertson  was  then  a  middle-aged  man  in  his 


forty-seventh  year. 

But  when  he  was  a  much  older  man  (70),  during  the  wai 
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of  1812,  while  lie  was  United  States  Agent  to  the  Chickasaws, 
he  writes : 

General  Robertson  to  the  Secretary  of  War 

Chickasaw  Agency,  August  6,  1812. 

I  did  not  reach  this  place  as  soon  was  was  expected,  being 
unwell  before  I  started  and  sick  on  the  way.  The  Chicka¬ 
saws  had  postponed  until  I  came  the  meeting  of  the  Council. y 


General  Robertson  to  Governor  Willie  Blount 

Again  from  the  Chickasaw  Agency  he  wrote  to  Governor 
Willie  (not  William)  Blount  December  9,  1813,  that  he  had 
gone  on  official  business  to  the  Choctaws,  then  allied  with  the 
Americans  against  the  Creeks  and  British: 

I  question  whether  the  Choctaws  are  started  yet,  as  there 
have  been  excessive  rains ;  indeed  all  the  creeks  have  been 
swimming  for  weeks.  *  *  *  I  had  to  swim  all  the  creeks.6 

Now  as  he  neared  his  end  he  again  was  in  conflict  with  lush¬ 
ing  waters  as  in  the  days  of  his  youth  when  lost  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  It  was  in  December,  1813,  that  the  brave  old  Brigadier 
was  swimming  all  the  creeks  at  seventy-one  years  of  age. 
Much  more  valor  than  discretion!  Had  he  been  given  to  ex¬ 
cessive  clinging  to  this  life  we  would  have  acted  quite  different¬ 
ly.  But  doubtless  he  realized  that  he  was  near  the  end  of  the 
trail;  with  his  work  almost  accomplished  and  the  war  of  1812 
about  to  close.  Since  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to 
die,  he  preferred  to  pass  at  his  post  of  duty  with  the  harness 
on  his  back.  A  death  in  harmony  with  a  hard  but  well-spent 

life. 

The  coward  dies  many  times,  the  brave  man  only  once. 

After  reading  of  this  exposure,  however,  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised  at  his  physical  condition  as  described  in  one  of  his 
letters  next  spring  (the  usual  time  when  rheumatism  is  at  its 
worst)  written  to  Governor  "Willie  Blount. 


General  Robertson  to  Governor  Blount 

Chickasaw  Agency,  April  4,  1814.. 
My  hurry  to  go  to  Nashville  was  occasioned  by  a  suit  in 
Chancery  that  was  disposed  of  the  second  day  attei  I  got  in. 
I  should  have  returned  directly  back,  but  was  so  severly  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  rheumatism  that  I  was  confined  to  my  bed  and 
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chamber  for  upwards  of  two  weeks.  *  *  *  I  started  the  day 
after  I  saw  you.  My  pain  was  such  as  I  cannot  describe.  I 
was  so  anxious  to  be  at  my  post  that  I  started  in  a  gig.  After 
going  forty  or  fifty  miles  found  I  could  with  more  ease  ride  on 
horseback.  *  *  *7 

His  unconquerable  soul  literally  wore'  out  his  body  in  hard 
and  continuous  service  to  his  country  from  which  he  said  he 
claimed  no  exemption  on  account  of  his  age ;  nevertheless  we 
are  not  taken  altogether  unawares,  nor  unprepared  after  such 
exertions  and  such  exposure  at  the  advanced  age  of  sev enty  - 
one,  when  we  read  of  his  death  during  the  following  year  on 
September  1,  1814,  at  his  post  of  duty,  the  Chickasaw  Agen¬ 
cy.  He  died  as  he  had  lived— in  public  service. 

Some  weeks  before  he  had  written  to  his  wife  to  come  to 
him  and  bring  a  feather  bed ;  which  she,  although  then  sixtv- 
three  years  of  age,  did  not  hesitate  to  do  ;  and  she  alone  of  all 
his  family  was  by  his  bedside  when  the  end  came.  She  sur¬ 
vived  him  for  nearly  thirty  years  and  died  June  11,  1843,  at 
the  extreme  old  age  of  ninety-two  years.8 

Thus  we  see  that  up  to  the  very  last  this  old  Presbyterian 
Pioneer  patriot  and  soldier  spared  himself  not  at  all. 

On  one  occasion  when  he  had  to  send  out  a  body  of  militia 
on  unusually  arduous  duty  he  wrote  in  his  order : 

As  no  more  men  can  at  present  be  allowed  m  service  their 
duty  will  unavoidably  be  very  hard  but  it  must  be  sub¬ 


mitted  to.9  . 

There  is  a  tradition  in  General  Robertson’s  family  to  this 

eff  ect  1 

It  was  in  the  dead  of  winter,  a  very  hard,  rigid  winter,  and 
there  was  a  heavy  snowstorm  with  driving  wind.  General 
Robertson  ordered  two  of  his  young  sons,  then  mere  lads,  o 
go  out  and  find  his  flock  of  sheep  and  bring  them  m  to  shel¬ 
ter  Their  mother,  on  behalf  of  the  boys,  called  attention  to 
the  unusual  and  intense  severity  of  the  snowstorm  and  the 
fury  of  the  wind  and  she  interceded  tor  them  that  there  might 
be  delay  until  the  storm  had  somewhat  abated.  I>ut  the  Gen¬ 
eral  was  unyielding.  So  out  the  hoys  went.  At  ter  a _  while 
they  came  back  all  covered  with  snow.  Their  fatliei  asked . 

T)id  vou  get  them  all  ,  .. 

All  but  two:  they  got  separated  from  the  others  while  ve 
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were  driving  them  through  the  cane  and  the  underbrush  and 
the  snow  was  so  blinding  that  we  could  not  find  them. 

Go  back  and  bring  in  those  two  sheep,  was  the  stern  com¬ 
mand;  and  again  the  boys  went  out  into  the  snowstorm  to 
find  those  two  lost  sheep. 


Out  on  the  mountain,  cold  and  bare, 
Out  of  the  tender  shepherd’s  care. 


And  they  stayed  out  too  until  they  found  them  and  then  re¬ 
ported  to  their  father  that  those  two  sheep  were  also  safe 
within  the  fold.  To  which  he  answered: 

Very  well.  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  those  sheep  and  Holy  Writ 
teaches  that  it  is  natural  to  rejoice  more  over  one  sheep  that 
was  lost  and  found  than  over  ninety  and  nine  that  went  not 
astray;  but  I  was  much  more  concerned  that  no  sons  of  mine 
should  ever  shirk  a  plain  duty,  however  hard  and  disagreeable 
its  performance.  You  will  find  that  there  is  no  greater  satis¬ 
faction  in  this  life  than  the  sense  of  a  difficult  duty  well  per¬ 
formed. 

His  religious  convictions  served  him  well  in  the  days  of  his 
adversity,  for  those  convictions  made  him  like  unto  that  wise 


man  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount : 

Which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock;  and  the  rains  descended 
and  the  floods  came  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat  upon  that 
house ;  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock. 

He  believed  that  at  all  times  human  virtue  and  human  forti¬ 
tude  should  be  at  least  equal  to  human  trials,  tribulations 
and.  reverses,  particularly  when  strengthened  and  sustained 
by  the  express  covenants  of  Almighty  God. 

So  when  misfortune  wore  its  most  frowning  and  forbid¬ 
ding  aspects  he  had  the  patience  and  the  faith  to  wait  toi  the 
clouds  to  roll  by;  and  thus  by  endurance  he  conquered. 
Through  many  bloody  tragedies  his  soul  was  often  tried  to  the 
last  extremity  yet  without  ever  yielding  or  quite  and  finally 
breaking.  When  his  sky  was  completely  overcast,  when  heav¬ 
ily  in  clouds  came  on  the  days,  amid  the  encircling  gloom— he 
always  had  the  light  within  ol  an  abiding  faith  that  a  bettei 
day  would  dawn;  for  he  believed  in  a  guiding  and  overruling 
Providence  and  he  believed  in  Iris  mission:  that  He  vlio  had 
sent  him  into  this  wilderness,  to  this  extreme  outpost  of  dan¬ 
ger  and  distress,  as  the  Advance  Guard  of  Western  Civiliza- 
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tion  and  of  revealed  religion,  and  had  laid  upon  his  devoted 
shoulders  the  leadership  in  all  this  bloody  business,  would 
eventually  see  it  through  to  a  happy  issue  and  in  the  end  bless 
the  land  and  its  people— their  hard  task  accomplished— with 
the  sunshine  of  His  peace. 

Thus  spiritually  armed  and  equipped  with  an  unfaltering 
trust — in  the  midst  of  arsons,  robberies  and  blood  flowing  from 
many  wounds,  scalpings  and  murders,  with  Indian  war-whoops 
on  every  side,  by  day  and  by  night,  for  twenty-five  long,  long 
years,  he  possessed  his  soul  calm  and  unperturbed.  To  his 
friends  and  associates  who  put  their  trust  in  him  and  elected 
him  Colonel,  Judge  and  legislator — the  head  and  front  of  both 
civil  and  military  affairs — his  moral  force  and  example  were 
ever  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  Days  of 
wrath,  those  days. 

The  Cumberland  settlers  were  predominantly  Scotcli-Irish 
in  blood  and  Presbyterian  in  religion.  The  Presbyterians  at 
one  time  had  the  opportunity  to  obtain  complete  ascendancy 
in  Tennessee,  but  their  fondness  for  disputation  ovei  points 
of  doctrinal  belief  and  questions  of  church  discipline  weak¬ 
ened  them  by  internal  dissentions  and  thereby  opened  the 
way  for  the  Methodist  who  promptly  took  advantage  of  it. 
It  was  sometimes  said  that  wherever  as  many  as  three  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  met  together  two  would  unite  and  try  the 

third  for  heresy.10 

When  the  Cumberland  settlers  first  arrived  there  was  no 
minister,  preacher  or  priest  of  any  denomination  among  them 
and  no  church  or  church  edifice  save  only  natuic  s  cathedial 

in  all  its  grandeur. 

Nature’s  Cathedral 

Like  two  cathedral  towers  these  stately  pines 
Uplift  their  fretted  summits  tipped  with  cones; 

The  arch  beneath  them  is  not  built  with  stones, 

Not  Art  but  Nature  traced  those  lovely  lines, 

And  carved  this  graceful  arabasque  of  vines, 

No  organ  but  the  wind  here  sighs  and  moans, 

No  sepulchre  conceals  a  martyr’s  bones, 

No  marble  bishop  on  his  tomb  reclines. 

Enter!  the  pavement,  carpeted  with  leaves, 

Gives  back  a  softened  echo  to  thy  tread! 

Listen!  the  Choir  is  singing;  all  the  birds, 

In  leafy  galleries  beneath  the  eaves, 

Are  singing!  listen,  ere  the  sound  be  fled, 

And  learn  there  may  be  worship  without  words 
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CHAPTER  LXVI 

GENERAL  ROBERTSON’S  PLACE  IN  HISTORY 


AY  WOOD’S  Civil  and  Political  History  of  the  State  of 


jLJL  Tennesse  was  first  published  in  1823.  It  was  the  earliest 
history  of  the  State.  He  personally  knew  General  Robertson. 

Speaking  of  Robertson’s  withdrawal  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Colonial  government  of  North  Carolina,  he  says: 

Among  others  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  oppression 
which  they  (the  British)  had  made  fashionable  was  Daniel 
Boon,  from  the  Yadkin,  who  removed  in  1769  or  1770,  and 
James  Robertson,  from  Wake  County  in  North  Carolina,  early 


in  1770. 


He  is  the  same  person  who  will  appear  hereafter  by  his 
actions  to  have  merited  all  the  eulogium,  esteem  and  affection 
which  the  most  ardent  of  his  countrymen  have  ever  bestowed 
upon  him.  *  *  *  He  had  a  sound  mind,  a  healthy  constitution, 
a  robust  frame,  a  love  of  virtue,  an  intrepid  soul,  and  an  emu¬ 
lous  desire  for  honest  fame.1 

Again  from  the  same  volume : 

In  1772  the  settlement  of  the  Watagua  being  without  gov¬ 
ernment  formed  a  written  association  and  articles  for  their 
conduct.  They  appointed  five  commissioners,  a  majority  of 
whom  were  to  decide  all  matters  of  controversy  and  to  gov¬ 
ern  and  direct  for  the  common  good  in  other  respects,  the 
settlement  lived  under  these  articles  for  some  time.  James 
Robertson  was  one  of  the  five  commissioners.  He  soon  be¬ 
came  distinguished  for  sobriety  and  love  of  order  and  lor  a 
firmness  of  character  which  (pialified  him  to  face  dangei. 
He  was  equally  distinguished  for  remarkable  equanimity  and 
amenity  of  manners  which  rendered  him  acceptable  to  all  who 

knew  him.2 

The  Annals  of  Tennessee,  published  in  ISoo  by  Ramsey ,  v  as 
the  next  history  of  Tennessee.  Ramsey  quotes,  without  dis¬ 
sent  and  with  implied  approval,  Haywood’s  estimate  oi  Rob¬ 
ertson  just  above  copied.2 

Writing  his  own  opinion,  Ramsey  says: 
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The  people  of  Tennessee  have  reason  to  venerate  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  James  Robertson,  alike  for  his  ministry  and  civil  serv¬ 
ices  and  the  earnest  and  successful  manner  in  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  his  negotiations  for  peace  and  commerce.  His  prob¬ 
ity  and  weight  of  character  secured  to  his  remonstrances  with 
Indian  and  Spanish  agents  respectful  attention  and  considera¬ 
tion.  His  earnest  and  truthful  manner  was  rarely  disre¬ 
garded  by  either.4 

Here  it  is  proper  to  state  that  this  father  of  Tennessee — 
this  founder  of  the  settlements  of  Watauga  and  Cumberland; 
this  most  successful  negotiator  between  his  countrymen  and 
their  Indian  neighbours;  this  citizen  who  so  well  united  the 
character  of  the  patriot  and  the  patriarch;  continued  to  the 
close  of  his  useful  life  an  active  friend  of  his  country  and 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  confidence,  esteem  and 
veneration  of  all  his  contemporaries;  and  his  memory  and 
services  to  the  Western  settlements,  in  peace  and  in  war,  are 
recollected  with  grateful  regard  by  the  present  generation. 
He  died  a  little  earlier  than  his  compatriot  and  colleague, 
Sevier. 

Robertson  and  Sevier  were  both  Pioneers  on  the  Watauga 
in  East  Tennessee;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  when 
Robertson  was  in  command  of  Fort  Watauga  in  1776  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  defended  that  Fort,  beating  off  an  Indian  attack  in 
force,  Sevier  was  also  there  as  the  officer  next  in  rank.  When 
Robertson  left  the  East  to  found  the  Cumberland  Settlements 
in  1779  in  what  was  then  called  the  West,  Sevier  succeeded 
him  as  the  military  and  civil  leader  in  the  East,  a  position  he 
continued  to  hold  as  long  as  he  lived.  So  that  during  and  after 
1779  Robertson  was  Pioneer  leader  in  what  is  now  Middle 
Tennessee  while  Sevier  held  the  like  position  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  section  known  as  East  Tennessee. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  the  historian  Ramsey  wrote: 

Tennessee  gratitude  and  public  spirit  should  resolve  that 
near  the  Capitol  at  Nashville  a  cenotaph  should  be  erected, 
princely  and  magnificent,  in  memory  of  the  founder  at  once 
of  the  State  and  its  flourishing  Metropolis.5 

Sevier’s  statue  has  recently  been  erected  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee  by  the  side  of  that  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington. 
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That  extreme,  retiring  modesty  that  marked  Robertson’s  life 
seems  to  have  characterized  his  post  mortem  reputation. 

Some  degree  of  modesty  is  a  virtue  but  all  extremes  are 
false.  Seek  the  golden  mean,  says  Aristotle.  Nothing  in  ex¬ 
cess,  was  inscribed  on  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 

The  following  passages  from  A.  W.  Putnam’s  History  of 
Middle  Tennessee  or  Life  and  Times  of  General  James  Rob¬ 
ertson,  published  in  1859,  will  show  the  appreciation  of  that 
historian.  He  writes : 

The  purpose  which  we  wish  to  accomplish  is  to  give  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  early  settlements  of  Middle  Tennessee.  * 

As  General  Robertson  was  the  recognized  leader  in  these 
settlements  and  during  all  his  life  acted  a  most  useful  and 
distinguished  part,  we  deem  it  no  disparagement  to  others  nor 
more  than  due  him  to  add  his  name  to  the  title-page.  The 
fact  is  that  no  history  of  this  section  of  country  could  be 
given  without  presenting  him  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  nor  could 
a  faithful  biography  of  Robertson  be  written  which  should  not 
at  the  same  time  identify  him  with  all  that  is  interesting  in 
the  events  which  transpired  here,  from  the  planting  of  corn  in 
1779,  the  planting  of  a  colony  in  1780,  to  the  close  of  the  last. 

The  country  in  which  most  of  the  scenes  transpired  to  which 
we  shall  invite  attention  is  chiefly  embraced  in  the  present 
counties  of  Davidson,  Sumner,  Robertson,  and  Montgomery : 
a  country  of  rich  lands  and  then  of  unbroken  forests.  1  noi 
to  the  American  Revolution  it  was  almost  unknown  to  the 
white  people  and  until  the  emigration  of  the  Robertson  parly 
was  wholly  unsettled.  The  wild  beasts  were  m  countless 
herds  and  occasionally  there  came  the  wild  Indian  from  dis¬ 
tant  tribes  to  kill  the  game.6  .  i 

General  Robertson  as  a  member  of  the  North  Caiolina  lee 
islature  in  1784  got  an  act  passed  giving  land  without  price 
to  those  pioneers  who  had  stood  their  ground  from  first  to  last 
and  held  the  country  against  all  Indian  attacks  and  ot  the. 
he  furnished  a  list,  naturally  and  properly  putting  his  own 

name  last.  On  this  Putnam  comments: 

Cicero  says,  Modesty  is  the  science  ot  decorum  as  to 
and  place  of  action.  Although  Colonel 

knowledge  of  the  classics  and  no  acquaintance  with  Latin,  he 
was  a  born  gentleman  and  always  knew  how  and  never  iadee 
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to  conduct  himself  comme  il  faut  (as  it  should  be).  Old  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  Monbreun  (an  old  French  Pioneer,  who  had  been  a 
Captain  under  George  Rogers  Clark)  used  to  say  of  Colonel 
Robertson:  Pie  always  know  savoir  faire,  vat  to  do  and  he 
do  him.7 

Piomingo  had  ever  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of  other 
tribes  and  of  the  Spaniards  to  turn  him  or  the  Chickasaw s 
against  the  people  of  the  United  States.  His  faith  was  at 
times  most  sorely  tried.  The  Spaniards,  the  Shawnees,  and 
the  Delawares  on  one  side,  the  Cherokees  and  Creeks  on  the 
other,  annoyed,  threatened,  coaxed,  invaded  and  attacked  his 
people,  but  he  continued  the  friend  of  the  Americans.  We  will 
not  insist  that  his  attachment  for  General  Robertson  alone  se¬ 
cured  the  continuance  of  the  friendship  of  his  nation  to  these 
settlements  but  it  did  as  far  as  his  influence  could  extend.  Pie 
loved  no  other  white  man  as  he  did  General  Robertson. 

General  Robertson  was  wise  in  counsel ;  he  was  no  blusterer. 
Plis  quiet,  calm  deportment  induced  some  few  persons  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  opinion  that  he  was  unsusceptible;  void  of  tender¬ 
ness,  imperturbable  and  indolent.  We  have  heard  this  said; 
but  by  persons  who  certainly  have  not  studied  his  life  as  we 
have.  His  whole  life  was  one  in  which  wisdom,  courage  and 
energy  were  constantly  demanded  and  exercised;  we  do  not 
say  consummate  wisdom,  unequaled  bravery  and  astonishing 
energy.  It  will  do  to  say,  however,  he  possessed  enough  and 
used  enough  to  discharge  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him 
—and  he  discharged  them  well.  He  wasted  no  talent,  he 

abused  no  power  and  no  person. 

He  desired  for  all  his  toils  the  triple  reward — the  approba¬ 
tion  of  God,  of  his  own  conscience  and  of  his  fellow-men ;  and 
we  confidently  trust  he  failed  of  neither.  At  this  time  he  was 
complimented  by  his  fellow-citizens  and  he  gracefully  turned 
the  sentiment  to  the  chief  officer  in  the  Territory:  The  thanks 
of  the  people  of  Miro  District  were  tendered  to  Governor 
Blount  which  he  acknowledged  in  a  very  handsome  manner, 
concluding  in  his  letter  to  General  Robertson:  I  beg  you  and 
the  District  to  believe  that  no  man  (non-iesident)  can  partici¬ 
pate  in  whatever  affects  them  more  than  I  do.8 

How  difficult  General  Robertson’s  position  was  between  the 
opposite  and  conflicting  powers;  the  power  of  public  opinion 
immediately  surrounding  him  which  demanded  retaliatory 
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and  aggressive  action  by  an  invasion  of  the  Indian  country; 
and  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  commanding  peace, 
peace  when  there  was  no  peace,  and  ordering  that  there  should 
be  no  conflict  at  all  with  the  Indians  except  only  in  self- 
defense  and  that  so  narrowly  and  strictly  construced  as  to  be 
altogether  impracticable  and  paralyzing.  Against  this  policy 
the  Pioneers  finally  became  so  opposed  and  so  restive  that 
they  were  about  to  take  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  defy 
all  constituted  authority.  To  this  end  in  the  year  1792  they 
began  to  organize  a  small  expeditionary  force  under  Cap¬ 
tain  Edmeston.  General  Robertson  disapproved  and  ordered 
Edmeston ’s  force  disbanded,  and  disbanded  it  was.  There¬ 
upon  General  Robertson  received  the  following  anonymous 
letter : 

Sir :  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  heard  of  your  wishing  to 
stop  Captain  John  Edmeston  from  going  against  the  Indians 
with  a  volunteer  company  in  order  to  retaliate  for  the  damage 
they  are  daily  doing  us. 

But  hearing  it  generally  reported  in  the  country  that  it  has 
always  been  your  endeavor  to  stop  all  those  that  wish  to  do 
good  to  this  country  and  damage  to  the  Indians  I  must  join 
with  the  rest  of  my  countrymen  and  wish  Edmeston  great 
success  and  you  gone  from  hence  and  a  better  in  your  room. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  Miro  District. 

July  10,  1792. 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you 
Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you, 

If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men  doubt  you, 

But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting  too; 

*  *  * 

Yours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that’s  in  it, 

And — which  is  more — you  will  be  a  man,  my  son! 


Plutarch,  writing  of  Pericles  and  Fabius  Maximus,  says: 
Men  alike  as  in  their  other  virtues  and  good  parts,  so  espe¬ 
cially  in  their  mild  and  upright  tempers  and  demeanor,  and  in 
that  capacity  to  bear  the  cross-grained  humors  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  and  colleagues  in  office,  which  made  them  both  most 
successful  and  serviceable  to  the  interest  of  their  countries.10 

General  Robertson  had  endured  outrages  year  after  year 
until  he  had  seen  nearly  all  his  early  friends  and  many  of  their 
children  cruelly  murdered  and  hundreds  of  worthy  settlers  of 
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more  recent  date  cut  down  in  all  parts  of  the  settlements,  his 
own  life  constantly  imperilled,  fired  at  he  knew  not  how  often ; 
certainly  thrice  and  probably  four  times  wounded.  Had  the 
people  not  seen  and  known  how  much  he  had  suffered  in  his 
own  person  and  family  and  marked  his  calmness  and  noble 
bearing  they  would  long  before  this  have  spurned  at  his  peace¬ 
ful  counsel  and  defensive  measures.  They  would  have  arisen 
en  masse  to  throw  off  his  authority  and  have  gone  forth  to 
war  in  the  heart  of  the  nations.  As  Sevier  did  across  the 
French  Broad  and  Tennessee  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Mountains  so  would  they  have  done  here.  But  alas, 
alas,  said  Robertson,  for  many  years  we  have  been  barely 
able  to  maintain  our  few  and  feeble  little  stations !  If  we 
march  with  four  or  five  hundred  men  we  take  the  strength 
of  our  male  population.  Who  shall  defend  our  wives  and 
children  and  little  property  while  we  are  gone?  Who  make 
and  secure  provisions  for  them  in  our  absence  and  for  us  if 
we  should  return?  They  have  the  numbers  in  East  Tennessee 
to  justify  such  expeditions ;  we  have  not.  The  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  press  the  cup  of  affliction  to  their 
barbarous  lips.  Were  the  savages  not  encouraged  and  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Spaniards  we  could  the  more  easily  cope  with 
them.  By  aid  from  Kentucky  which  I  know  we  can  have  at 
any  moment  the  Governor  shall  feel  himself  but  half  justified 
in  allowing  a  force  to  be  organized  and  leave  his  State  to  join 
us  for  such  a  purpose  we  could  punish  them  well.  But,  in 
Kentucky  as  well  as  here,  people  suffer  greatly  from  the  pow¬ 
er  which  the  Spaniards  possess  over  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  as  well  as  by  the  influence  they  exert  over  the  In¬ 
dians.  We  all  have  had  abundant  reason  to  judge  aed  pro¬ 
nounce  the  exercise  of  such  power  and  influence  to  be  evil,  only 
evil,  and  that  continually.  They  have  tempted  us  to  abandon 
our  settlements;  failing  to  accomplish  by  their  specious  offers 
their  sinister  designs,  they  have  enraged  and  backed  our  sav¬ 
age  neighbors  to  a  war  of  extermination  upon  us.  'SSt  e  despise 
them  for  their  duplicity,  we  scorn  theii  alluiements,  and  ve 
abhor  and  curse  their  savage  cruelties.  We  can  never  trust 
them  and  never  prosper  in  any  alliance  or  business  with  them. 
Heaven  will  avenge  our  wrongs  some  day.  And  e\  cn  should 
we  ourselves  be  cut  off  in  the  struggle  let  us  hold  fast  oui 
faith,  our  innocence,  our  integrity,  our  honor,  our  govern- 
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ment  and  our  possessions.  Tlie  devices  of  the  wicked  shall 
not  always  prosper.  Heaven  will  avenge  us  yet.11 

Putnam  thus  compares  James  Robertson  and  John  Sevier: 

Robertson  and  Sevier  felt  themselves  to  be  identified  with 
Washington  and  the  noble  army  of  patriots  of  the  Revolution. 
They  had  aided  and  were  yet  working  and  suffering  to  save 
the  richest  country  on  earth  from  foreign  and  from  savage 
rule;  and  to  put  into  operation  a  system  of  government  and 
laws  for  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  millions  who  should  come 
after  them.  They  knew  they  were  doing  and  were  called  to  do 
a  great  work ;  they  had  an  abiding  consciousness  of  this  posi¬ 
tion:  they  wished  to  act  upon  it.  If  they  failed  it  was  not 
because  they  undervalued  the  duties  or  responsibilities  nor 
because  their  hearts  were  not  in  it.  Men  of  very  different 
blood,  temperament,  appearance  and  manners,  their  early  ex¬ 
periences,  allotment  and  training  were  not  unlike  and  their 
position,  trials,  and  closing  lives  not  dissimilar. 

Sevier  had  resources,  opportunities  and  calls  to  devise, 
prosecute,  and  accomplish  measures  upon  the  theatre  where 
his  active  services  were  required  which  were  denied  to  Rob¬ 


ertson. 


The  one  had  the  dashing  vivacity  of  the  Frenchman — all 
honor,  quick  and  dashing,  and  yet  elegant,  polite  and  fasci¬ 
nating;  the  other  the  staid  sobriety  of  the  Scotchman-calm, 
patient,  uncomplaining  yet  resolved  to  go  ahead;  ever  in  the 
line  of  duty;  of  few  words  but  well  considered  and  weighty.1- 

During  the  years  1799  and  1800  political  questions  were  dis¬ 
cussed  more  earnestly  among  the  Cumberland  settleis  than 


at  any  former  period.  General  Robertson  never  had  any  neces¬ 
sity  to  seek  for  office ;  he  hunted  not  after  fame ;  he  rvas  alv  a\ 
(and  as  his  friends  said  strangely)  averse  to  mentioning  his 
own  services.  Never  would  he  speak  disparagingly  oi  tin 
services  of  others;  there  was  no  place  in  his  enlaiged  soul  toi 
•jealousy  or  envy;  he  loved  to  tell  what  others  did  in  eail> 
times.  Although  decided  in  his  political  sentiments  he  was  no 
rabid  or  brawling  politician  nor  did  he  sanction  political  cn 


mities. 

At  this  date  the  institution  of  learning  at  Nashville  occupied 
much  of  his  attention.  The  population  of  the  town  was  on  the 
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increase  and  many  of  the  new  settlers  had  sons  whom  they 
desired  to  have  educated.13 

The  History  of  Tennessee  by  Phelan  is  next  in  order,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1889.  Prom  that  work  the  following  extracts  are 
made : 

In  1778  James  Robertson  was  one  of  the  most  popular  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  Watauga.  He  had  acquired  such  fame  as  could  be 
acquired  on  such  a  field.  His  defense  of  Fort  Watauga  had 
eclipsed  the  fame  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  frontier  leaders 
and  his  name  was  familiar  to  Richmond  and  Charleston. 
Neither  honor  nor  riches  were  lacking.  Why  should  he  again 
face  the  dangers  of  a  frontier  settlement?  This  and  number¬ 
less  other  questions  of  the  same  nature  the  writers  of  those 
days  fail  to  answer.  One  cause,  in  fact  the  chief  cause,  of  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  our  earlier  history  is  the  lack  of  all 
literary  activity.14 

But  at  one  time  on  the  Cumberland  the  last  extremity  still 
remained.  Their  ammunition  began  to  run  short  and  the  mis¬ 
erable  pioneers  in  the  midst  of  desolation  and  deprivation 
turned  to  flee  from  a  place  where  death  stood  upon  the  thresh¬ 
old  and  where  famine  sat  the  board.  God’s  curse  appeared 
*  to  have  settled  down  upon  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of  the 
Cumberland.  Every  heart  but  one  was  filled  with  fear;  every 
heart  but  one  longed  for  escape.  In  every  block  house  the  cry 
was  for  flight.  It  swept  through  the  settlement  in  a  day.  It 
was  just  such  a  crisis  as  we  meet  with  in  all  American  colonies. 
And  the  man  is  always  found  equal  to  the  historical  exigencies 
of  the  moment.  In  the  history  of  Tennessee  James  Robertson 
is  what  John  Smith  is  in  the  history  of  Virginia;  wliat  the 
younger  Winthrop  is  in  the  history  of  Connecticut.15 

There  are  characters  whom  we  love  but  whom  we  distrust. 
There  are  characters  whom  we  admire  with  even  and  impas- 
sionate  serenity  but  upon  whom  we  rely  with  utter  abandon. 
Robertson’s  character  was  of  this  kind.  It  was  well  built,  with 
solid  masonry  and  broad  foundations.  He  is  eminently  trust¬ 
worthy.  We  are  filled  with  a  kind  of  joyous  admiration  of  our 
humanity  when  we  see  blended  in  him  so  much  modesty  and  so 
much  fortitude.  He  possessed  rather  fortitude  than  bravery. 
The  lack  of  fear  was  such  a  part  of  his  being  that  we  learn  to 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  was  a  part  of  the  times  and 
the  people.  But  his  fortitude  lifts  him  to  an  altitude.  It  never 
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wavers,  it  never  quails,  it  never  retreats.  This  it  is  that  makes 
him  one  of  the  great  figures  of  our  history.16 

Garrett  and  Goodpasture’s  History  of  Tennessee  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1905  and  was  for  some  years  used  as  a  textbook  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  authors  thus  write  of 
Robertson : 

He  had  an  elevation  of  soul  that  enabled  him  to  take  upon 
himself  the  burden  of  the  whole  community.  He  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  self.  He  never  sought  popularity  nor  honor 
nor  position.  If  there  was  a  service  too  humble  to  attract  the 
ambitious,  a  post  so  perilous  as  to  make  the  brave  quail,  or  a 
duty  so  difficult  as  to  fill  every  other  heart  with  despair,  that 
service  or  post  or  duty  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
James  Robertson.  And  his  head  was  so  cool  and  clear:  he 
had  such  a  brave,  resolute  and  devoted  spirit;  and  his  vigi¬ 
lance  was  so  alert  and  active  that  success  followed  him  like 
the  blessings  of  a  special  providence.17 

Bancroft’s  tribute  to  Robertson: 

The  frame  of  the  heroic  planter  was  robust ;  his  constitution 
was  hardy;  he  trod  the  soil  as  if  he  were  its  rightful  lord.  In¬ 
trepid,  loving  virtue  for  its  own  sake  and  emulous  of  honorable 
fame,  he  had  self-possession,  quickness  of  discernment  and  a 
sound  judgment. 

Wherever  he  was  thrown,  on  whatever  he  was  engaged,  he 
knew  how  to  use  all  the  means  within  his  reach,  whether  small 
or  great,  to  their  proper  end;  seeing  at  a  glance  their  latent 
capacities  and  devising  the  simplest  and  surest  way  to  bring 
them  forth;  and  so  he  became  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Tennessee,  confirming  to  them  peace,  secur¬ 
ing  their  independence  and  leaving  a  name  blessed  by  the  es¬ 
teem,  love  and  praise  of  a  commonwealth.18 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  The  Winning  of  the  West 
has  this  to  say: 

These  accumulated  disasters  wrought  the  greatest  discour¬ 
agement  among  the  settlers.  Many  left  the  country  and  most 
of  the  remainder  when  midsummer  was  past  began  to  urge 
that  they  should  all  go  back  in  a  body  to  the  old  settlements. 
The  panic  became  very  great.  One  by  one  the  stockades  were 
deserted  until  finally  all  the  settlers  who  remained  were  gath¬ 
ered  in  Nashborougli  and  Freeland’s.  The  Cumberland  coun¬ 
try  would  have  been  abandoned  to  the  Indians  had  Robertson 
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not  shown  himself  to  be  exactly  the  man  for  whom  the  crisis 
called. 

He  had  the  qualities  of  Boon  with  the  difference  that  he 
was  less  a  wandering  hunter  and  explorer  and  better  fitted  to 
be  head  of  a  settled  community.  He  was  far-seeing,  tranquil, 
resolute,  unshaken  by  misfortune  and  disaster;  a  most  trust¬ 
worthy  man  with  a  certain  severe  fortitude  of  temper.  All 
people  naturally  turned  to  him  in  time  of  panic  when  the  ordi¬ 
narily  bold  and  daring  became  cowed  and  confused.  The 
straits  to  which  the  settlers  were  reduced  and  their  wild 
clamor  for  immediate  flight,  the  danger  from  the  Indians, 
the  deaths  of  his  two  brothers  and  sons  all  combined  failed 
to  make  him  waver  one  instant  in  his  purpose.  He  strongly 
urged  on  the  settlers  the  danger  of  flight  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  He  did  not  attempt  to  make  light  of  the  perils  that  con¬ 
fronted  him  if  they  remained;  but  he  asked  them  to  ponder 
well  if  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land  did  not  warrant 
some  risk  being  run  to  hold  it  now  that  it  was  won.  They  were 
at  last  in  a  fair  country  fitted  for  the  homes  of  their  children. 
Now  was  the  time  to  keep  it.  If  they  abandoned  it  they  would 
lose  all  the  advantages  they  had  gained  and  would  be  forced 
to  suffer  the  like  losses  and  privations  if  they  ever  wished  to 
retake  possession  of  it  or  of  any  similar  tract  of  land.  He  at 
least  would  not  turn  back;  but  would  stay  to  the  bitter  end. 

His  words  and  his  steadfast  bearing  gave  heart  to  the  set¬ 
tlers  and  they  no  longer  thought  of  flight.  As  their  corn  had 
failed  them  they  got  their  food  from  the  woods.  Some  gath¬ 
ered  quantities  of  walnuts,  hickory  nuts  and  shellbarks,  and 
the  hunters  wrought  havoc  amongst  the  vast  herds  of  game. 
During  the  early  winter  one  party  of  twenty  men  went  up 
Caney  Fork  on  a  short  trip,  killed  one  hundred  and  five  bears, 
seventy-five  buffalos,  and  eighty-seven  deer,  and  brought  the 
flesh  and  hides  back  to  the  stockades  in  canoes ;  so  that  through 
the  winter  there  was  no  lack  of  jerked  and  smoke-dried  meat. 

Robertson  deserves  the  chief  credit  as  both  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  leader.19 

Calling  the  roll  of  some  of  the  best-known  hunters  and  In¬ 
dian  fighters  who  had  played  conspicuous  roles  in  the  Win¬ 
ning  of  the  West,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  writes: 

These  were  all  men  of  mark;  some  of  them  exercised  a  pow¬ 
erful  and  honorable  influence  on  the  course  of  events  in  the 
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west.  Above  them  rise  four  greater  figures  fit  to  be  called  not 
merely  State  or  local  but  national  heroes.  Clark,  Sevier,  Rob¬ 
ertson,  and  Boon  are  emphatically  American  worthies.  They 
were  men  of  might  in  their  day,  born  to  sway  the  minds  of 
others,  helpful  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  continent.20 

Robertson  the  Father  of  Tennessee 

Because  in  1772  he  led  the  first  organized  band  of  sixteen 
families  over  the  mountains  to  found  a  white  settlement  in 

what  is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee : 

Because  he  was  in  that  settlement  chosen  as  their  chief 
judge,  civil  and  military  leader,  and  because  throughout  the 
early  pioneer  period  both  on  the  AVatauga  and  also  on  the 
Cumberland  he  continued  to  be  the  head  of  all  departments  of 
the  government,  civil  and  military : 

Because  he  went  alone  on  a  mission  full  of  danger  to  the 
Cherokees  to  pacify  them  and  prevent  an  Indian  war  after  an 
Indian  had  been  treacherously  killed  by  several  white  men 
named  Crabtree  from  the  Wolf  Hills  of  Virginia,  when  the 
Indians  were  present  on  the  invitation  of  the  white  men  and 
because  he  was  successful  in  that  mission : 

Because  he  was  generally  the  spokesman  for  the  whites 
when  business  was  to  be  transacted  with  any  Indian  tribe  and 
because  he  was  uniformally  their  successful  spokesman: 

Because  he  was  the  first  representative  of  the  Cumberland 
settlements  in  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  in  1783  and 
continued  to  represent  them  for  many  years;  making  fourteen 
trips  to  North  Carolina  on  public  business,  at  times  when  the 
country  was  a  wilderness  and  so  infested  with  hostile  Indians 
that  every  trip  put  his  life  in  jeopardy:21 

Because  as  their  representative  in  the  legislature  he  got 
passed  much  useful  and  necessary  legislation;  among  other 
Acts  one  giving  generous  grants  of  land  without  price  toall 
the  original  pioneers  who  had  bravely  stood  their  ground  and 
successfully  fought  oft  the  Indians : 

Because  as  such  representative  he  had  gotten  passed  an 
Act  to  encourage  education  by  devoting  a  large  tract  of  land 
to  that  purpose,  granted  to  Davidson  Academy,  which  after¬ 
wards  developed  into  the  University  of  Nashville,  of  both  ol 
which  institutions  he  was  a  trustee: 

Because  in  1796  he  was  a  member  of  Tennessee’s  first  Con- 
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stitutional  Convention  that  organized  the  State  and  its  chair¬ 
man  when  that  convention  was  in  the  committee  of  whole  and 
doing  its  most  important  work : 

Because  when  there  was  no  surgeon  or  physician  in  the 
Cumberland  settlements  which  was  the  case  during  the  earlier 
and  most  dangerous  years  he  dressed  the  wounds  and  set  the 
broken  bones  of  the  pioneers : 

Because  in  the  absence  of  any  minister  of  the  Gospel  he 
performed  marriage  ceremonies  and  buried  the  dead: 


And  because  of  his  own  personal  sufferings  and  sacrifices — 
for  he  lost  more  property  stolen  by  the  Indians  than  any  other 
settler;  because  he  dissipated  and  nearly  bankrupted  all  of  his 
large  but  hard-earned  landed  estate  by  indorsing  or  going 
security  for  every  distressed  and  suffering  Pioneer  who  found 
himself  in  need  and  who  was  otherwise  friendless.  And  be¬ 
cause  he  was  himself  three  or  four  times  wounded  by  Indian 
bullets  and  lost  two  sons,  James  Randolph  and  Peyton  Hender¬ 
son  Robertson,  and  two  brothers,  John  and  Mark  Robertson,  all 
killed  by  the  savages — he  was  affectionately  christened  by 
General  Jackson  and  nearly  every  other  historian  since — The 
Father  of  Tennessee. 

That  he  was  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Nashville  has  been 
inscribed  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  on  his  tomb. 

But  we  sometimes  hear  it  said :  If  it  be  true  that  General 


Robertson  served  his  country  and  his  people  with  so  much  self- 
abnegation  and  with  such  singular  devotion,  why  is  it  that 
we  hear  so  little  of  him;  why  is  he  not  better  remembered  by 
the  people  whom  the  served,  the  State  whom  he  fathered,  and 
the  city  which  he  founded  f  We  rarely  hear  his  name  men¬ 
tioned  and  only  then  by  some  pale  student  of  history  who 
burns  the  midnight  oil.  Why  is  it  that  neither  State  nor  City 
has  erected  any  statue  to  perpetuate  his  name  and  fame? 

There  are  several  answers. 

First.  Tennessee  history  is  so  rich  in  great  and  worthy 
public  servants  that  the  State  is  more  careless  about  them  than 
it  would  be  if  there  were  a  lesser  number.  Second.  The  War 
between  the  States  so  impoverished  Tennessee  that  it  has 
taken  two  generations  to  reconstruct  and  restore  what  fire 
and  sword  had  wasted. 

There  is,  however,  a  handsome  granite  shaft  or  monolith 
standing  some  thirty  feet  high  in  Centennial  Park  at  Nash- 
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ville,  erected  in  memory  of  General  James  Robertson  by  the 
munificence  of  a  private  citizen,  the  late  Major  L.  C.  Lewis, 
who  greatly  appreciated  the  General’s  life  work  and  charac¬ 
ter.  The  inscriptions  on  the  four  sides  of  its  pedestal  are  as 
follows : 

(North  Side) 

JAMES  ROBERTSON 
Born  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia, 

June  28,  1742. 

Moved  to  North  Carolina  in  1750. 

Came  to  Nashville  in  1779. 

Settled  Nashville  in  1780. 

Died  in  Tennessee  Sept.  1,  1814. 

Reinterred  in  the  City  Cemetery,  at  Nashville,  1825, 

Under  authority  of  Tennessee  Legislature. 

(East  Side) 

CHARLOTTE  REEVES 
Wife  of  James  Robertson 

Born  in  North  Carolina,  January  2,  1751. 

Married  to  James  Robertson,  1768. 

Died  in  Nashville,  June  11,  1843. 

Buried  in  City  Cemetery. 

Mother  of  the  first  male  child  born  in  Nashville. 

She  participated  in  the  deeds  and  dangers  of  her  illustrious 

husband ; 

Won  honors  of  her  own,  and  along  his  path  of  destiny  cast 
a  leading  light  of  loyalty,  intelligence  and  devotion 

(South  Side) 

A  worthy  citizen  of  both  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 

Pioneer,  patriot  and  patriarch  in  Tennessee. 

Diplomat,  Indian  fighter,  maker  of  memorable  history. 

Director  of  the  movement  of  the  settlers  requiring  that  haz¬ 
ardous  and  heroic  journey  so  successfully  achieved  from  Wa¬ 
tauga  to  Cumberland. 

Founder  of  Nashville. 

Brigadier  General  of  the  United  States  Aimy. 

Agent  of  the  Government  to  the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

He  was  earnest,  taciturn,  self-contained  and  had  that  quiet 
consciousness  of  power  usually  seen  in  born  leaders  of  men. 

He  had  winning  ways  and  made  no  fuss  (Oconnostota) 

He  had  what  was  of  value  beyond  price, — a  love  of  virtue,  an 
intrepid  soul,  an  emulous  desire  for  honest  fame. 

He  possessed  to  an  eminent  degree  the  confidence,  esteem  and 
veneration  of  all  his  contemporaries. 

His  worth  and  services  are  gratefully  remembered. 

Amiable  in  private  life,  wise  in  council,  vigilant  in  camp,  coura¬ 
geous  in  battle,  strong  in  adversity,  generous  in  victory,  revered 

in  death. 
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(West  Side) 

JAMES  ROBERTSON 
Founder  of  Nashville. 

We  are  the  advance  guard  of  civilization, 

Our  way  is  across  the  Continent. 

Robertson,  1779. 

But  after  all  is  said  the  cardinal  reason  for  any  seeming 
neglect  is  this :  Immediately  after  General  Bobertson  General 
Jackson  succeeded  to  the  leadership  in  the  City,  State  and 
Nation,  and  his  career  was  so  overwhelming  as  the  conqueror 
and  destroyer  in  five  battles  of  the  Creek  Nation;  as  the  victor 
at  New  Orleans  over  the  British ;  and  because  that  battle  drove 
the  invaders  from  our  land,  disastrously  defeated,  at  such 
small  cost  to  the  American  Army  that  it  may  he  justly  called 
the  most  brilliant  feat  of  arms  that  ever  graced  our  country’s 
flag.  Bef erring  to  that  triumph  Thomas  Jefferson  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  Lynchburg  given  in  honor  of  General  Jackson  pro¬ 
posed  this  toast : 

Honor  and  gratitude  to  him  who  has  filled  the  measure  of 
his  country’s  glory! 

And  as  the  twice-elected  President  of  the  United  States 
whose  success  in  that  great  office  was  such  that  he  was  able  to 
nominate  his  successor,  so  that  his  bright,  particular  star  com¬ 
pletely  eclipsed  not  only  that  of  General  Bobertson  but  also 
that  of  every  other  man  for  the  time  being  in  the  whole  United 
States. 

In  the  Merchant  of  Venice  after  Portia  so  well  had  acted  her 
part  as  a  stage  judge  she  was  journeying  towards  her  home 
with  her  maid,  Nerissa,  when  the  darkness  of  the  night  over¬ 
took  them.  A  light  appeared  in  the  distance. 

Portia:  That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall.  How  far  that  little 
candle  throws  his  beams!  So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Nerissa:  When  the  moon  shone  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 

Portia:  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less: 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king 

Until  the  king  be  by;  and  then  his  state 

Empties  itself  as  doth  an  inland  brook 

Into  the  main  of  waters. 

If  Pope’s  line  were  only  true: 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies, 
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then  the  honors  would  have  been  even  between  General  Jack- 
son  and  General  Robertson;  but  General  Robertson’s  stage 
was  a  comparatively  narrow  and  local  one,  though  his  achieve¬ 
ments  had  national  results,  while  General  Jackson  led  a  larger 
army  (made  up  of  Tennessee  Militia)  against  the  Creeks  in 
Alabama  and  the  British  at  New  Orleans  than  had  ever  be¬ 
fore  been  seen  in  the  South. 

Shakespeare  was  much  nearer  the  actual  fact  than  Pope : 

And  not  a  man  for  being1  simply  man 
Hath  any  honor;  but  honor  for  those  honors 
That  are  without  him,  as  place,  riches  and  favor, 

Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit. 


It  is  an  acid  test  of  character,  of  the  heart  and  disposition 
for  an  older  leader  to  see  himself  displaced  and  set  aside  by  a 
younger  and  greater  one.  When  the  older  man  is  forced  to 
say  of  himself : 

He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease. 

On  such  an  occasion  it  requires  something  very  nearly  like 
Divine  inspiration  and  humility  to  be  able  to  add : 

There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I  after  me,  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoes  I  am  unworthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose. 

It  is  recorded  of  a  grand  old  Roman  of  the  republic,  lawyer, 
orator,  statesman  and  soldier,  the  elder  Cato,  that  when  any 
seemed  to  wonder  tlpit  he  should  have  never  a  statue  while 
many  ordinary  persons  had  one  that  he  replied: 

I  would  much  rather  be  asked  why  1  never  had  one  than 
why  I  ever  had  one.22 

That  General  Robertson  was  quick  to  discern  the  character 
and  abilities  of  General  Jackson  and  his  capacity  for  public 
service  long  before  lie  became  a  national  figure  is  shown  by  a 
letter  written  by  Robertson  to  Jackson  counseling  the  latter 
against  being  drawn  into  dueling.  This  was  about  three 
months  just  next  preceding  the  duel  between  Jackson  and 
Dickinson,  and  while  the  events  were  happening  that  led  up 
to  that  fatal  meeting  on  May  30th,  1806. 

General  Robertson  to  General  Jackson 

Nashville,  February  1st,  1806. 

Sir:  If  I  have  wandered  in  any  manner  from  the  true  line  of 
friendship,  will  you  pass  it  over  as  an  error  of  one  who  wishes 
you  well  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  I  believe  it  my  duly  to 
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render  all  service  in  my  power  to  my  country  and  friends.  I 
cannot  fail  in  my  conjectures  that  you  are  in  disposition  equal 
or  more  the  friend  of  the  human  race  than  myself  and  when  I 
view  your  superior  capacity  I  see  there  is  no  comparison  who 
is  and  may  be  more  useful  in  society. 

This  with  other  reasons  compels  me  to  drop  you  these  in¬ 
correct  scrolls. 

Hoping*  you  will  reflect  on  their  contents  and  not  suffer  pas¬ 
sion  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  your  good  sense  and  displease 
your  friends  to  gratify  your  enemies,  if  any  you  have. 

Disagreeable  as  the  subject  is,  I  must  tell  you  that  this  day 
I  have  seen  a  publication  in  Eaton’s  paper  signed  Tlios.  Swan. 
The  sight  of  this  may  excite  you  so  that  in  the  heat  of  passion 
you  may  do  an  act  with  the  result  that  society  may  be  de¬ 
prived  of  a  useful  member.  On  reflection  I  am  certain  your 
good  sense  will  dictate  to  you  that  no  honor  can  be  attached, 
either  to  the  conquered  or  the  conqueror. 

Certainly  the  consequences  ought  to  be  taken  into  view. 
Should  you  fall  your  talents  are  lost  to  your  country  besides 
the  irreparable  loss  your  family  and  friends  must  sustain. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  you  to  rescue  your  life  and  in  de¬ 
fending  it  take  the  life  of  your  fellow  mortal,  might  this  not 
make  you  miserable  so  long  as  you  lived?  Instance,  Col.  Burr. 
I  suppose  if  dueling  could  be  justifiable  it  must  have  been  in 
his  case,  but  it  is  believed  he  has  not  had  ease  in  mind  since 

the  fatal  hour  he  killed  Hamilton. 

Will  you  depend  on  me,  ray  friend,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  been  longer  in  the  world  than  you  have  and  ought  to 
have  heard  the  opinions  of  people  more  than  you  have  and  I  do 
hear  the  false  honor  of  dueling  resented  by  most  thinking 
persons.  I  assure  you  that  your  friends  do  think  a  man  of 
your  standing  ought  to  say  but  little  about  dueling  and  all  I 
have  spoken  with  think  you  ought  to  take  no  notice  ot  the 
piece  above  mentioned.  Young,  hot-headed  persons  to  be  in 
the  fashion  of  the  present  age  may  talk  of  killing  their  fellow- 
creatures  and  do  not  reflect  that  they  are  doing  an  act  that 

will  not  be  in  their  power  to  repair. 

I  think  you  must  have  observed  that  persons  killed  in  duels 
are  seldom  lamented  and  if  ever  so  many  good  traits  are 
named  in  their  connection  it  will  be  added  at  last  that  the} 
were  imprudent. 
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I  cannot  find  where  any  honor  is  attached  to  dueling. 

If  I  had  any  doubt  of  being  in  your  friendship  I  should  not 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  sentiments  on  this 
subject;  but  as  I  have  from  earliest  acquaintance  been  at¬ 
tached  to  you  and  the  long  acquaintance  and  friendship  I  have 
formed  with  the  family  you  are  connected  with  makes  it  my 
duty  to  give  you  my  opinion;  I  should  have  said  advice  if  I 
had  been  capable  of  giving  you  such. 

Sir,  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  a  reflecting  thought 
from  you  on  my  hasty  and  complicated  sentiments,  it  will  give 
me  great  consolation  that  I  have  had  the  attention  of  so  par¬ 
ticular  a  friend. 

If  your  bravery  were  in  the  smallest  manner  doubted  I 
should  not  have  gone  to  such  lengths.  Once  for  all  let  me  tell 
you;  that  you  will  have  more  than  ten  to  one  which  mil  ap¬ 
plaud  your  prudence  in  avoiding  a  duel.  Your  acquaintances 
think  your  passion  is  such  that  if  you  were  to  get  into  a  duel 
(I  assure  you  it  is  my  opinion)  you  would  have  a  full  share  of 
the  blame  attached  to  yourself. 

I  heartily  agree  that  in  former  days  I  might  have  suffered 
my  passions  to  have  overruled  prudence  and  in  haste  taken 
the  life  of  my  fellow-mortal;  but  sure  I  am  that  I  never  after 
should  have  had  a  pleasant  moment,  but  on  reflection  on  the 
case,  and  the  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  my  country,  I  have 
of  late  viewed  dueling  with  abhorrence. 

Sir,  I  fear  I  have  already  trespassed  on  your  patience  and 
conclude  with 

My  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  success,  while 

I  am  your  most  humble  servant.  Jas.  Robertson.23 

In  his  Essay  of  Counsel,  Lord  Bacon  writes :  There  are  two 
marks  forever  set  whereby  evil  counsel  may  be  known;  they 
are  youthful  counsel  for  the  persons  and  violent  counsel  for 
the  matter.  This  counsel  offered  by  General  Robertson  had 
neither  of  these  marks,  for  he  was  then  sixty-four,  while 
Jackson  was  thirty-nine,  and  the  gravamen  of  his  letter  is 
peace,  peace,  peace. 

Marquis  James,  Jackson’s  latest  and  best  biographer,  shows 
to  us  quite  conclusively  that  in  this  matter  of  the  duel,  Gen¬ 
eral  Robertson  proved  to  be  a  true  prophet  and  faithful 
friend,  f  or  Jackson  found  that  he  had  put  such  rancors  in  the 
vessel  of  his  peace,  that  he  was  ready  to  flee  from  Tennessee 
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and  seek  relief  in  new  surroundings  down  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Macb.  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased; 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow; 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain; 

And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 

Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

Doct.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macb.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs, — I’ll  none  of  it. 

When  he  had  returned  a  conquering  hero  from  New  Orleans, 
then  to  all  outward  appearances  at  least,  Jackson  was  him¬ 
self  again. 

As  General  Robertson  died  September  1st,  1814,  he  did  not 
live  quite  long  enough  to  know  of  General  Jackson’s  crown¬ 
ing  victory  at  New  Orleans  January  8,  1815,  but  he  did  live 
long  enough  to  witness  the  complete  and  final  conquest  of  the 
Creek  Nation  which  had  done  Cumberland  settlers  so  much 
harm  and  shed  so  much  of  their  innocent  blood.  When  that 
conquest  lacked  only  its  final  stroke  this  is  what  General  Rob¬ 
ertson  wrote : 

General  Robertson  to  Governor  Willie  Blount 

Chickasaw  Agency,  December  9,  1813. 

Long  life  to  General  Jackson!  He  has  immortalized  him¬ 
self.  It  is  doubtful  with  me  whether  his  war  acts  can  be 
equaled  in  this  or  any  other  campaign.24 

If  that  green-eyed  monster  sometimes  called  Jealousy,  and 
sometimes  Envy,  had  found  any  lurking  place  in  the  heart  of 
General  Robertson  he  might  easily  have  masked  it  in  this 
way:  He  had  a  son  William  Blount  Robertson  who  married  a 
Miss  Erwin;  and  that  Charles  Dickinson  whom  General  Jack- 
son  killed  in  the  duel  had  married  another  Miss  Erwin  and 
these  two  ladies  were  sisters.  So  that  General  Robertson 
could  have  declared  that  since  General  Jackson  had  challenged 
and  killed  a  gentleman  so  closely  connected  with  his  own  fam¬ 
ily  he  could  have  no  further  dealings  and  no  further  inter¬ 
course  with  General  Jackson;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

J.  W.  Caldwell  in  his  Constitutional  History  of  Tennessee 
rates  Robertson  thus : 
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Much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  General  Robertson,  but 
not  more  than  he  deserves.  *  *  * 

As  a  hunter,  scout  and  Indian  tighter  Robertson  was  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  Boon  whom  he  surpassed  so  far  in  intelligence,  in 
influence  and  in  public  service  as  to  belong  to  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  class.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Watauga  set¬ 
tlement,  its  staunchest  defender  and  on  one  memorable  occa¬ 
sion  indisputably  its  preserver.  *  *  * 

He  was  in  a  very  special  sense  the  founder  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  settlement;  its  unfailing  reliance  in  the  trying  time  of  its 
infancy  and  its  foremost  citizen  for  many  years.  He  was  as 
kindly  and  unselfish  as  he  was  brave  and  resolute;  and  to 
these  qualities  must  be  added  exceptional  abilities  as  a  leader 
of  men  and  as  a  builder  of  institutions.  *  *  *  History  and  tra¬ 
dition  alike  fail  to  attribute  to  him  any  unworthy  or  unmanly 
act.  *  *  *  He  was  a  wise,  brave  Scotch-Irishman,  capable  of 
self-sacrifice  and  was  in  practical  affairs  the  safest  and  surest 
of  our  pioneer  leaders.25 

Judge  William  B.  Reese  in  his  History  of  Nashville  writes 
as  follows : 

Of  all  the  great  leaders  of  his  period  save  George  Washing¬ 
ton  there  was  not  a  nobler  figure  than  James  Robertson,  the 
founder  of  Nashville.20 


There  were  brave  men  before  Agamemnon  but  they  were 
not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  great  poet  to  sing  their  praises 
and  to  immortalize  their  deeds.  And  it  so  happened  as  was  to 
be  expected  that  there  was  in  the  backwoods  of  Tennessee  no 
Boswell  to  gather  the  material  and  write  the  life  of  General 
Robertson.  Judge  Haywood  if  he  had  had  the  time  and  in¬ 
clination  might  have  done  it  in  acceptable  fashion,  but  lie 
never  put  his  hand  to  the  plow;  and  now  since  the  body  of 
General  Robertson  has  lain  for  more  than  a  century  dead,  it 
is  too  late  to  do  anything  more  than  to  gather  up  the  frag¬ 
ments  that  remain  that  nothing  further  be  lost.  His  was  a 
period  of  making  history  but  not  of  writing  it.  The  envious 
tooth  of  time  has  done  its  usual,  natural,  destructive  work. 

Copies  of  several  of  General  Robertson’s  letters  from  The 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  come  with  this  an¬ 
notation:  Here  the  original  document  is  illegible  because  the 
paper  is  mouse  eaten. 
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Achilles:  What,  are  my  deeds  forgot? 

Ulysses:  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 

A  great  sized  monster  of  ingratitudes: 

Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past;  which  are  devoured 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done. 


Material  for  Future  Artists  and  General  Robertson’s  Statue 


There  is  a  school  of  philosophy  that  teaches  that  history 
moves  in  cycles. 

When  our  civilization  shall  be  something  like  as  old,  ripe 
and  mellow  as  that  of  England,  Germany,  France  and  Italy; 
when  at  least  our  better  sort,  satiated  with  husks  of  material 
things  and  those  exaggerated  bodily  exercises  which  profiteth 
little — shall  turn  their  attention  to  the  things  of  the  spirit  ; 
when  in  that  ever-turning  cycle  the  fine  arts  shall  be  again  in 
flower — open  their  sweet  leaves  to  the  air  and  dedicate  their 
beauty  to  the  joy  and  refinement  of  life — then  shall  the  poet 
and  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  musician  and  the  playwright 
find  in  this  our  heroic  age  a  veritable  quarry  and  mine  of  the 
most  precious  materials  for  their  several  arts  and  crafts, 
which  have  long  and  patiently  awaited  the  coming  of  master 
hands  to  turn  them  to  artistic  shapes  to  adorn  our  city;  and  to 
give  to  each  of  these,  our  sacred  memories  and  traditions  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name;  now  too  long  neglected  and  too 
little  prized. 

Rut  even  today  by  prophetic  vision  Tennessee’s  capital  is 
known  as  the  Athens  of  the  South :  our  replica  of  the  Parthe¬ 
non  is  but  the  shadow  of  coming  events.  Let  her  future  sons 
and  daughters  fulfill  that  prophecy  and  make  their  town  in 
truth  and  in  fact  the  bright  beacon  of  Southern  culture  and 
civilization.  Leave  other  triumphs  to  other  people  but  let 
that  be  their  aim  and  achievement. 


In  regard  to  Nashville  and  its  production  of  eminent  young 
men,  Popenoe  and  Johnson  in  Applied  Eugenics  have  this  to 
say : 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  has  produced  more  eminent 
younger  men  of  the  present  time  than  any  other  city;  *  *  *  but 
the  cities  which  come  next  in  order  are:  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  Lynn  Massachusetts,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Portland,  Oregon,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Boston,  Massachu- 
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setts,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and 
Chicago,  Illinois.27  ’ 

,  populati?n  by  the  census  of  1930  was  found  to 

apout  the  size  of  Shakespeare’s  London. 

There  should  be  in  the  Parthenon  a  marble  statue  of  Gen- 
eral  Lobertson  and  a  bronze  statue  of  Piomingo,  the  Chicka- 
saw  Chief,  his  ever  faithful  friend  and  ally.  Both  figures 
should  be  seated  in  quiet  and  dignified  repose.  Let  it  be"  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  were  in  General  Robertson’s  log  house  at  the 
Agency  to  the  Chickasaws  after  they  had  received  the  news  of 
General  Jackson’s  victory  at  the  Battle  of  the  Horseshoe  (To- 
hopeka)  March  27,  1814,  which  resulted  in  the  annihilation  of 
the  Creeks  as  an  organized  tribe. 

The  Creeks  long  had  been  the  ancient  and  ruthless  enemies 
both  of  the  Cumberland  Settlers  and  of  the  Chickasaws.  But 
now  at  last  the  wicked  would  cease  from  troubling  and  the 

weary  be  at  rest.  Thenceforward  there  would  be  a"profound 
and  unbroken  peace. 

The  white  Genei  at  and  the  red  Chief  would  have  been  either 
moie  oi  less  than  human  if  they  had  not  felt  and  expressed  a 
deep  and  intense  gratification. 

Inscription  on  Robertson’s  Tomb 

The  inscription  on  General  Robertson’s  tomb  and  on  that 
of  his  wife,  who  rests  beside  him,  in  the  Old  City  Cemetery 
at  Nashville  is  as  follows : 


Genl.  James  Robertson, 
The  Founder  of  Nashville, 
was  born  in  Virginia, 
28tli  June,  1742. 

Died 

1st  Sept,,  1814 

Charlotte  R., 

Wife  of 

James  Robertson 
was  born  in  North  Carolina 
2nd  Jany.,  1751. 

Died 

11th  June,  1843. 
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APPENDIX  A 
COAT  OF  ARMS 


The  Robertson  Coat  of  Arms  according  to  the  Robertson  Family  Records 
has  an  explanation  and  history  substantially  as  follows: 

The  Coat  of  Arms  shown  is  the  correct  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  Strowan 
(Struan  meaning  stream)  Robertson  family  of  which  all  Scotch  Robert¬ 
sons  are  descended  excepting  those  who  may  have  assumed  the  name  in 
recent  generations. 

Scotland  being  a  very  small  and  poor  country  it  had  practically  no  im¬ 
migration  especially  up  to  and  including  the  18th  Century.  Therefore  any 
Scotchman  having  the  name  of  one  of  its  Clans  was  morally  certain  to  be¬ 
long  to  that  Clan. 

This  Coat  of  Arms  is  identical  says  the  compiler  of  Robertson  Family 
Records  with  copies  received  from  members  of  the  family  in  Scotland  and 
America.  It  corresponds  with  the  descriptions  which  are  found  in  Burk's 
and  in  various  other  reliable  works  on  heraldry  as  follows: 

ARMS:  Gules  (red);  three  wolves’  heads  erased,  argent  (silver),  armed 
and  langued  azure;  lying  in  a  compartment  under  the  arms,  a  wild  man 
chained,  ppr.  (Proper,  i.e.,  natural). 

CREST:  A  dexter  arm  and  hand  erect  holding  a  regal  crown  all  ppr. 

MOTTO:  VTRTUTIS  GLORIA  MERCES.  (Glory  is  the  reward  of 
virtue  or  courage.) 

The  original  of  this  Coat  of  Arms  was  adapted  by  Duncan  de  Atholia 
(No.  112  of  that  volume,  Robertson  Family  Records)  for  his  services  to 
King  Robert  Bruce  (1276-1329)  ;  and  because  he  ridded  the  Athol  High¬ 
lands  of  wolves  he  received  from  Robert  Bruce  large  grants  of  land  and  an 
augmentation  of  his  armorial  bearings.  Hence  the  three  wolves’  heads  on 
the  escutcheon. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Robertsons  were  mighty  hunters  from  the  begin¬ 
ning. 

In  1451  Robert  (Roach  De  Atholia,  the  third  lord  of  Strowan  (No.  115 
of  Robertson  Family  Records)  with  great  courage  and  intrepidity  appre¬ 
hended  the  murderer  of  James  I,  King  of  Scotland: — (this  murder  has  been 
committed  some  14  years  before  in  the  year  1437).  For  this  deed  and  other 
sendees  to  the  Crown  he  received  grants  of  land  and  a  chapter  under  the 
great  seal  erecting  all  his  lands  into  the  Free  Barony  of  Strowan.  Also 
his  armorial  bearings  were  augmented  as  follows: 

Crest  and  Motto  as  above.  The  savage  in  chains  in  place  of  the  com¬ 
partment,  under  the  escutcheon,  representing  the  captive  murderer  of 
James  I. 

The  serpent  and  the  dove  are  obviously  scriptural : — Be  ye  therefore  wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves. 

While  a  Coat,  of  Arms  has  no  legal  status  in  the  United  States  of  America 
yet  American  Robertson  ladies  who  are  of  this  Scotch  ancestry  may  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment  and  family  history  display  this  Coat  of  Arms. 

The  badge  of  the  Clan  is  the  Bracken  or  Fern,  in  Gaelic,  Rainch;  whence 
Rannoch,  part  of  the  Robertson  Country  in  Scotland,  takes  its  name. 

The  Clan  has  two  patterns  of  tartan;  one  the  dress  tartan  and  one  the 
hunting  tartan:  both  being  very  attractive. 
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APPENDIX  B 

ASCENDANTS  AND  DESCENDANTS  OP  GENERAL 

ROBERTSON 

In  January  1S98,  Mrs.  Charles  Fairfax  Henley  published  an  article  in 
the  American  Historical  Magazine  Vol.  Ill,  21-32  entitled: 

MAJOR  CHARLES  ROBERTSON  AND  SOME  OF  HIS  DESCEND¬ 
ANTS. 

From  that  article  the  following  extracts  are  taken. 

There  has  been  much  written  of  General  James  Robertson,  one  of  the 
great,  brave  and  noble  founders  of  our  dear  State  of  Tennessee — but  very 
meager  are  the  records  of  the  part  borne  by  his  elder  brother  Major  Charles 
Robertson  in  the  establishment  and  government  of  the  first  Watauga  Col¬ 
ony  and  his  services  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Charles  Robertson’s  lineage  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Barons  of  Strowan,  and  to  the  Chief  of  the  clan  Duncan  Robert¬ 
son,  who  attempted  to  save  the  life  of  James  I  of  Scotland  at  the  rosk  of  his 
own;  and  whose  descendants  intermarried  with  the  Lords  Critchton  and 
Stuart  and  much  later  on  intermarried  with  the  great  houses  of  McKenzie 
and  Randolph.  Very  few  even  of  the  Robertson  descendants  of  the  present 
ages  know  of  the  coat  of  arms  preserved  in  this  family  which  proves  their 
particular  branch  of  the  Scottish  gentry. 

Among  their  Robertson  ancestors  were  distinguished  warriors,  statesmen, 
historians  and  poets  who  could  be  enumerated  but  time  and  space  forbid. 

We  begin  with  the  father  John  Randolph  Robertson  of  our  subject. 

His  immediate  predecessors,  becoming  strict  Presbyterian  covenanters, 
had  joined  the  parliamentary  and  Cromwellian  armies,  in  dethroning 
Charles  I  of  Great  Britian,  thereby  losing  their  estates,  upon  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Charles  II,  hence,  some  of  the  Robertsons  sought  their  fortunes  in 
the  new  Colonies  of  America.  .  .  . 

John  Randolph  Robertson  was  born  about  1712  in  Scotland,  married  in 
1739,  Mary  daughter  of  Captain  Gower,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 

The  Gowers  were  adventurous  sea  captains  of  noble  descent,  and  civil 
officers  in  Colonial  Virginia.  Abel  was  one  of  their  family  names  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations. 

John  Randolph  Robertson  first  resided  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia. 
It  is  supposed  the  Robertsons  named  the  village  of  Critchton  in  Brunswick 
County.  Here  eight  of  his  ten  children  were  born,  viz: 

^  1,  Charles  born  (.740;  2,  James,  born  1742;  3,  Elijah;  4,  Mark;  5,  Jona¬ 
than;  G,  Julius  Caesar;  7,  William;  8,  John  Randolph;  9,  Anne,  who  mar¬ 
ried,  (first,  Johnson)  and  then  Major  John  Cockrill;  10,  Sallie,  who  married 
Mr.  Cleaves. 

There  was  a  famous  school  in  Wake  County;  I  think  it  was  called  Liberty 
Academy.  To  educate  his  children  at  this  school,  John  R.  Robertson  le- 
moved  to  Wake  County  in  the  year  1751,  when  Charles,  his  son,  was  nearly 
fourteen  years  of  age.  .  .  . 

This  writer  further  says  that  Charles  Robertson  married,  1758,  in  North 
Carolina,  Miss  Susannah  Nichols.  Their  children  were: 

1,  Charles;  2,  William;  3,  Julius  Caesar;  4,  Christopher;  5,  Elijah;  G, 
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Mark;  7,  Claiborne;  8,  George,  married  Susannah  Nelson;  9,  Keziah,  mar¬ 
ried,  first,  Captain  Robert  Sevier,  and,  second,  Mr.  Tipton;  10,  Rosamond, 
married  Rev.  Russell  Bean. 

Charles  Bobertson,  Jr.,  had  a  daughter,  Keziah,  who  married  William  K. 
Vance,  and  among  the  children  of  this  union  was  James  Harvey  Vance,  a 
physician  at  Kingsport,  Tennessee,  who  married  Jane  Sevier,  daughter 
of  Valentine  Sevier,  the  son  of  Colonel  Robert  Sevier  and  Keziah  Robertson, 
daughter  of  Major  Charles  Robertson. 

The  children  of  this  marriage  are  therefore  descended  from  Major  Charles 
Robertson  on  both  the  father’s  and  mother’s  side. 

One  of  their  children  was  Charles  Robertson  Vance,  an  attorney  at 
Bristol,  Tennessee;  he  married  Margaret  Newland;  their  children  are: 
Rev.  James  Isaac  Vance,  D.D.,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Rev.  Joseph  Anderson 
Vance,  formerly  of  Baltimore,  but  later  of  Detroit. 

Robertson  Family  Records 

A  work  lately  compiled  in  Philadelphia,  called  Robertson  Family  Records, 
by  James  Montgomery  Seaver,  of  the  American  Historical-Genealogical 
Society,  starts  the  Robertson  clan  in  Scotland  with  Malcolm  II  (Canmore)  : 
Born  A.D.,  1005;  died  1034.  His  son  was  King  Duncan  I  of  Scotland.  He 
was  the  Gracious  Duncan  who  was  slain  by  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth. 
•  •  •  « 

Skipping  seven  generations  we  come  to  Angus,  who  obtained  a  charter  to 
lands  in  Perthshire. 

The  earliest  seat  of  the  Clan  was  at  Strowan  (also  spelled  Struan,  mean¬ 
ing  stream),  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Rannock,  in  the  midst  of  the  Grampian 
Mountains,  and  the  lands  adjacent  thereto,  in  County  Perth,  Scotland.  .  .  . 

The  name  Robertson  came  from  Robert  de  Atholia,  who  had  a  son,  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  he  adopted  the  name  Robertson.  Robert  de  Atholia  died  A.D., 
14(10. 

The  pedigree  is  traced  through  several  generations,  until  we  come  to 
Robert  of  Strowan;  Tenth  Baron;  died  before  1630;  .  .  . 

Married  Agnus  MacRonald  (MacDonald  .  .  .  ).  Alienated  and  sold  a 
considerable  part  of  his  estate . 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  General  James  Robertson  are  thus  recorded: 

James  Robertson,  married  Ann  MacKenzie,  of  Scotland.  (For  Mac- 
Kenzie  Clan,  see  Burke’s  Peerage.) 

Of  this  union  was  born: 

John  Robertson,  married  Eliza  Ann  Randolph,  of  Belfast,  Ireland.  Their 
son  was: 

John  Randolph;  born  Scotland,  1677  (?)  [Mrs.  Henley’s  article  says 
1712]  ;  taken  tc  Ireland  with  Charles  Robertson;  remained  there  a  short 
time  and  then  came  to  America;  settled  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia. 
1716;  married  Mary,  (born  January  27,  1716;  daughter  of  Captain  Abel 
Gower,  naval  officer)  :  later  moved  to  Wake  County,  North  Carolina. 

(a)  Major  Charles:  1740. 

(b)  General  James  Robertson,  Father  of  Tennessee,  born  Brunswick 
County,  Virginia,  June  28,  1742. 

Note.  It.  will  be  seen  that  this  writer  has  John  R.  Robertson  coming  to 
Virginia  at  39  years  of  age,  in  the  same  year  that  his  future  wife,  Mary 
Gower,  was  born,  1716.  Possible,  but  not  at  all  probable,  for  by  the  time 
she  was  16,  he  was  55. 

Mrs.  Ilenley  gives  the  names  of  ten  children  born  of  this  marriage.  It 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  their  father  was  55  when  he  married.  Some¬ 
where,  somehow,  error  has  crept  in. 
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There  is  said  to  be  a  rare  old  volume  in  the  Congressional  Library  at 
Washington,  called  The  Robertsons  of  Strowan,  by  Sir  Alexander  Robert¬ 
son,  going  back  in  marriages,  etc.,  to  13 — . 

In  a  letter  dated  Sept.,  15,  1913,  by  Thomas  W.  Robertson  of  Louisiana, 
to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Neill  S.  Brown,  of  Nashville,  this  Thomas  W.  Robertson 
says  he  examined  this  book. 

The  foregoing,  as  to  General  Robertson’s  immediate  ancestors,  is  copied 
as  recorded  m  the  work  called,  Robertson  Family  Records,  but  it  does  not 
quite  agree  in  some  of  its  dates  and  details  with  Robertson  family  history 
as  written  by  Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  son  of  General  James  Robertson,  for  Dr. 
Lyman  O.  Draper.  Draper  MS.  He  writes : 

John  Robertson  emigrated  at  an  early  age  from  the  northeast  coast  of 
Irelanc  ,  near  Belfast,  where  his  father  had  settled.  Having  immigrated 
to  Virginia,  and  settled  in  Brunswick  County.  Here  he  married  Mary 

Go™*’  tk£  daSgkter  of  Abel  Gower  from  England,  of  the  house  of  Gower. 

(then  Dr.  Felix,  lest  some  one  should  suspect  him  of  aristocratic  pre¬ 
tensions,  strikes  out  with  his  pen  the  words,  of  the  house  of  Gower.) 

James  Robertson  his  eldest  child  was  born  in  Brunswick  County. 

He  moved  to  Wake  County  on  Roanoke  River  in  North  Carolina,  while 
James  was  still  very  young,  and  lived  there  several  years:  removed  to 

Mrs.  Craighead,  daughter  of  General  Robertson,  also  wrote  a  short  biog- 
rap.iy  of  her  father  for  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Draper,  preserved  in  the  Draper 
Mb.  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  in  that  biography  she  wrote  a  few  lines 
aoout  her  father’s  immediate  ancestors.  Her  MS.,  which  she  dictated  to 
her  son  is  scratched  and  corrected  by  another  hand,  which  seems  to  be 
the  hand  of  her  brother,  Dr.  Felix  Robertson.  As  corrected,  that  paper 

John  and  Charles  Robertson  landed  in  Philadelphia  from  Ireland.  John 
went  from  there  to  Virginia  and  married  in  a  family  lately  from  Ireland, 
a  Miss  Gower.  His  first  son,  James,  was  born  in  June,  1742.  He  then 
moved  to  North  Carolina,  pear  Raleigh;  not  long  afterward  moved  higher 
up  on  the  Neuse  River.  There  he  died,  and  left  a  large  family. 

Then  there  is  added  in  another  hand: — a  wife,  seven  or  eight  children. 
Mrs.  Charles  Fairfax  Henley  (III  American  Historical  Magazine  22-3  ) 
names  ten,  nine  brothers  and  sisters  of  General  Robertson:  1  Charles 
born  1740;  2,  Janies,  born  1742;  3,  Elijah;  4,  Mark;  5,  Jonathan;  6,  Julius 
Caesar;  7,  William;  John  Randolph;  9,  Anne,  who  married  John  Cock- 
rill  her  second  marriage;  (she  first  married  Johnson  and  had  three  children 

by  him,  all  girls.  Will  of  John  Cocki-ill,  records  of  Davidson  County 
lennessce.) 

In  his  own  sketch,  Dr.  Felix  says:  Moved  to  Wake  County,  on  the  Ro¬ 
anoke  River. 

Both  the  Doctor  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Craighead,  say  that  James  was  the 
first  bom  child  of  Ins  parents.  While  both  Mrs.  Henley  and  Mr.  Seaver 

(Robertson  Family  Records)  say  he  was  the  second  son,  and  Major  Charles 
Robertson  was  the  first. 

But  Dr  Felix  and  his  sister  had  so  many  opportunities  to  hear,  and  prob¬ 
ably  did  hear  their  father,  their  uncle,  Elijah  Robertson,  their  aunt  Mrs 
Ann  Cockrill,  and  other  members  of  the  Robertson  family,  speak  on  this 
point,  that  their  testimony  must  be  considered  the  best  evidence. 

Descendants 

About  the  year  1896,  Mrs.  Lavinia  R.  (Hill)  Brown,  a  descendant  of 
General  Robertson,  took  great  pains  and  trouble  to  make  and  publish  a 
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list  of  all  of  General  Robertson’s  known  descendants  up  to  that  time, 
whether  living  or  dead.  Many  of  those  then  living  of  course,  since  have 
passed  away,  and  many  others  have  been  born;  but  because  this  is  the  only 
record  known  to  the  writer,  it  is  here  reproduced,  as  follows: 

(No.  1) 

1.  James  Robertson,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Gower)  Robertson,  married 
Charlotte  Reeves,  daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Reeves,  Jan.,  21,  1768, 
in  Wake  County,  N.  C.;  she  was  born  in  North  Hampton  County,  N.  C. 
Jan.  2,  1751;  eleven  children. 

(First  Generation  from  James  Robertson) 

2.  Jonathan  Friar,  born  June  13,  1769,  died  Oct.  14,  1814. 

3.  James  Randolph,  born  Dec.  11,  1771,  killed  by  indians,  unmarried. 

4.  Delilah,  born  Nov.  1773. 

5.  Peyton  Henderson,  born  July  11,  1775,  killed  by  Indians,  unmarried. 

6.  Charlotte,  born  July  11,  1778,  died  in  infancy. 

7.  Felix,  born  Jan.  11,  1781,  died  July  10,  1865. 

8.  Charlotte  2nd,  born  March  11,  1783. 

9.  William  Blount,  born  June  15,  1785,  died  Oct.  23,  1837. 

10.  Peyton,  born  Dec.  8,  1787. 

11.  Lavinia,  born  Feb.  23,  1790,  died  Dec.  31,  1866. 

12.  John  McNairy,  born  April  26,  1792. 

(No.  2.) 

(Second  Generation) 

Jonathan  Frair  Robertson,  son  of  James  and  Charlotte  (Reeves  Robert¬ 
son,  married  Ciddy  Davis,  daughter  of  Frederick  and  Fanny  Davis,  De¬ 
cember,  1791;  she  died  in  Nashville,  Tex.,  1859;  ten  children. 

13.  Susanna,  born  Dec.  8,  1792,  died  in  infancy. 

14.  James  Randolph,  born  March  7,  1794,  died  1850. 

15.  Elizabeth  Davis,  born  Jan.  16,  1796,  died  Dec.,  1881. 

16.  Benjamin  Franklin,  born  March  4,  1798,  died  Nov.  1,  1824. 

17.  Frederick  Davis,  born  June  23,  1800,  died  1866. 

18.  Henry  Villars,  born  April  18,  1803,  died  1856. 

H),  Peyton  Henderson,  born  Aug*.  19,  1805,  died  young. 

20.  Felix,  born  Aug.  10,  1807. 

21.  Jonathan  Friar,  Jr.,  born  March  15,  1810,  died  1844. 

22.  Francis  Greves,  born  June  30,  1813,  never  married,  died  1864. 

(No.  4.) 

Delilah  Robertson,  oldest  daughter  of  James  and  Charlotte  (Reeves) 
Robertson,  married  John  Bosley,  Aug.  12,  1787;  eleven  children. 

23.  James  R.,  born  Jan.  15,  1791. 

24-.  Rachel,  born  Nov.  19,  1792,  died  in  infancy. 

25.  Charlotte,  born  Feb.  28,  1794. 

26.  Mary,  born  July  20,  1796. 

27.  Eliza  IL,  born  Sept.  25,  1798. 

28.  John  Beck,  born  Sept.  23,  1800. 

29.  Peyton  R.,  born  Oct.  1,  1801. 

30.  Maria,  born  October,  1806. 

31.  Lavinia  Beck,  born  Dec.  22,  1808. 

32.  Delilah,  born  Feb.  28,  1811. 

33.  Rachel  2nd.,  born  May  34,  1814. 
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(No.  7.) 

Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  son  of  James  and  Charlotte  (Reeves)  Robertson, 
married  Lydia  Waters,  of  Maryland,  Oct.  9,  1808;  eight  children. 

34.  James  W.,  born  Feb.  18,  1812,  died  1836. 

35.  Elizabeth  Anderson,  born  July  23,  1813,  died  Dec.  19,  1891. 

36.  Benjamin  Barton,  born  1815,  died  1815. 

27.  Mary  Jordan,  born  1816,  died  1871. 

38.  Eleanor  Reeves,  born  1818,  died  1880. 

39.  John  E.  Beck,  born  1820. 

40.  Felix  Robertson,  born  1826,  died  1827. 

41.  Felix  Randolph,  born  1827,  died  1862. 

(No.  7)  Dr.  Felix  Robertson  was  the  first  white  child  born  in  Nashville. 
He  graduated  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College;  was 
eminent  in  his  profession,  and  was  a  beloved  physician,  philanthropist  and 
cultured  gentleman.  He  donated  the  “Correspondence”  of  Gen.  James 
Robertson  to  the  University  of  Nashville. 

(No.  8.) 

Charlotte  Robertson,  daughter  of  James  and  Charlotte  (Reeves)  Robert¬ 
son,  married  Col.  Richard  Napier  in  Nashville  1798;  eight  children. 

42.  James  R.,  born  Aug.  21,  1800,  died  1830. 

43.  William  Claiborne,  born  Feb.  17,  1804,  died  1804. 

44.  Tennessee  1st,  born  June  16,  1806,  died  1812. 

45.  Madison  C.,  born  June  9,  1808. 

46.  William  B.,  born  June  1,  1810,  died  Jan.  15,  1814. 

47.  Tennessee  2nd,  born  Feb.  3,  1813,  died  Jan.  15,  1814. 

48.  Leroy  G.  W.,  born  Nov.  23,  1817,  died  July  18,  1866. 

49.  Charlotte  M.,  born  Aug.  20,  1820,  died  1844. 

(No.  9.) 

William  Blount  Robertson,  son  of  James  and  Charlotte  (Reeves)  Robert¬ 
son,  married  Leodicia  Erwin  April  5,  1807;  he  died  in  Iberville  Parish,  La.; 
eight  children. 

50.  Tennessee,  born  Aug.  15,  1808.  Married,  1st,  George  Sharp,  then 
Combs,  then  Davis.  No  children  by  the  second  marriage,  which  lasted  only 
six  months,  Combs  dying.  By  the  Davis  marriage  there  was  only  one 
child,  a  daughter,  Ernestine.  By  the  first  marriage  there  were  three  chil¬ 
dren:  Leodicia,  William  J.,  and  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  married  Samuel 
Matthews,  Jan,  1,  1851,  and  Thomas  E.  Matthews,  in  1929,  is  the  only  liv¬ 
ing  descendant  of  that  marriage,  and  is  childless. 

51.  James  Erwin,  born  Aug.  19,  1810,  died  April  3,  1854. 

52.  William  Blount,  Jr.,  born  Dec.  17,  1813. 

53.  Lavinia,  born  March  24,  1821. 

54.  Edward  White,  born  June  13,  1823. 

55.  George  S-,  born  May  3,  1822,  died  1831. 

56.  Charles  Dickinson,  born  Feb.  5,  1830,  died  July  12,  1831. 

57.  Charles  Dickinson  2nd,  born  June  24,  1833,  died  Dec.  26,  1883.  [N.  B. 
His  mother  was  sister  to  the  wife  of  that  Charles  Dickinson  who  was  chal¬ 
lenged  and  killed  by  Gen.  Jackson.] 

(No.  10.) 

Dr.  Peyton  Robertson,  son  of  James  and  Charlotte  (Reeves)  Robertson, 
married  Ellen  Davis  in  1820.  He  was  an  eminent  physician;  six  children. 

58.  Flavius  Josephus,  born  1824,  died  1862. 
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59.  James  Peyton,  born  1828,  died  1846. 

60.  Alexander  Campbell,  born  1831,  died  1853. 

61.  George  Frederic,  born  1833,  died  1833. 

62.  Alice,  born  1837. 

63.  John  Blount;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  11.) 

Lavinia,  youngest  daughter  of  James  and  Charlotte  (Reeves)  Robertson, 
married  John  E.  Beck  (an  eminent  lawyer)  Oct.  9,  1808;  then  James  B. 
Craighead,  leaving  no  issue  by  the  last  marriage;  two  children  by  her  first 
marriage. 

64.  Susanna  Beck,  born  Nov.  5,  1807,  died  June,  1836. 

65.  Georgiana  Beck,  born  June  24,  1811,  died  Aug.  6,  1881. 

(No.  11)  Lavinia  Robertson  rode  horseback  to  Philadelphia  from  Nash¬ 
ville  to  complete  her  education,  accompanied  by  her  brother  Felix,  who 
attended  Medical  College. 

(No.  12.) 

John  McNairy  Robertson,  son  of  James  and  Charlotte  (Reeves)  Robert¬ 
son,  married  Lucy  Scales;  nine  children. 

66.  Charlotte. 

67.  Martha  Alien. 

68.  John;  no  information. 

69.  Lucy  Ann. 

70.  Joe;  dead. 

71.  James,  died  from  an  old  wound,  1874.  ^ 

72.  Elizabeth. 

73.  B.  Franklin;  dead. 

74.  Ellen.  (Third  Generation) 

(No.  14.) 

James  Randolph,  son  of  Jonathan  Frier  and  Ciddy  Robertson,  married 
Susan  Oldham;  nine  children. 

75.  Fannie  II.,  born  Nov.  30,  1820. 

76.  Frederic,  born  about  1821,  died  unmarried. 

77.  Eliza,  born  about  1824,  died  about  1846. 

78.  Medora,  born  about  1826,  died  about  1848. 

79.  Hays  H.,  born  about  1828,  died  about  1890. 

80.  Susanna,  born  1830,  died  1842. 

81.  James  B.,  born  1832,  died  1850. 

82.  B.  Franklin,  born  1840,  died  young. 

83.  Jimmy  Jackson,  born  1844-,  killed  in  C.  S.  A. 

(No.  15.) 

Elizabeth  Robertson,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Frier  and  Ciddy  (Davis) 
Robertson,  married  Leonard  Cheatham  Sept.  11,  1817;  eleven  children. 

84.  Medora  Charlotte,  born  Jan.  16,  1819,  died  Feb.  3,  1880. 

85.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  born  October  20,  1820,  died  Sept.  14, 
1880.  Benjamin  F.  Cheatham  became  a  Colonel  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
a  Major-General  in  the  War  Between  the  States.  Gen.  Cheatham’  now 
(1929)  has  two  distinguished  sons  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
viz.,  Major-General  Benjamin  Franklin  Cheatham  of  the  Army,  and  Rear 
Admiral  Joseph  Johnston  Cheatham  of  the  Navy. 

86.  Sarah  Pope,  born  March  26,  1822,  died  Feb.  19,  1846. 

87.  Felix  Robertson,  born  April  30,  1824,  died  Jan.  22,  1893. 
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88.  John  Anderson,  born  June  6,  1826. 

89.  Martha  Eliza,  born  Jan.  21,  1828. 

90.  Maria  Louise,  born  Aug.  17,  1829,  died  Jan.  15,  1894. 

91.  Leonora,  born  March  25,  1831,  died  Feb.  24,  1863. 

92.  Ada  Byron,  born  Dee.  11,  1833,  unmarried. 

93.  Alice  B.,  born  Jan.  26,  1836,  died  April,  1893. 

94.  Samuella,  born  Jan.  30,  1839,  died  Jan.  15,  1860. 

(No.  16.) 

Benjamin  Franklin  Robertson,  son  of  Jonathan  Friar  and  Ciddy  D. 
Robertson,  married  Matha  Goodloe,  of  Maury  County,  Tenn.;  one  child*. 

95.  Mary  Eliza,  born  Aug.  23,  1824. 

(No.  17.) 

Dr.  1<  rederic  Davis  Robertson,  (1800-1866)  son  of  Jonathan  Friar  and 
Ciddy  (Davis)  Robertson,  graduated  in  Philadelphia  Medical  College,  lost 
his  hearing,  became  a  dentist,  and  lived  near  Plaquemine,  La.;  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  relatives  and  friends.  Never  married.  An  artist,  a  doctor 

and  a  dentist,  a  mechanic,  a  hunter,  fisherman,  and  naturalist.  Indeed 
a  genius. 

(No.  18.) 

Henry  Villars  Robertson,  son  of  Jonathan  Friar  and  Ciddy  (Davis) 
Robertson,  married  Rebecca  Oldham  Dec.  28,  1828,  at  Brunswick,  Va.;  she 
died  in  Texas;  ten  chieldren. 

96.  John  Davis,  born  June  20,  1830,  died  Aug.  8,  1830. 

97.  William  Howard,  born  Nov.  8,  1832. 

98.  D.  Hardeman,  born  July  18,  1834,  died  Nov.  10,  1866. 

99.  Henry  Oldham,  born  Sept.  11,  1836. 

100.  Benjamin  Franklin,  born  June  11,  1840. 

101.  Louise  Francis,  born  Sept.  16,  1841,  died  Sept.  13,  1866. 

102.  Bettie  R.,  born  Feb.  11,  1843. 

103.  James  R.,  born  Feb.  13,  1846. 

104.  Susan  Fee,  born  Oct.  23,  1847,  died  July  15,  1872. 

105.  Leonora  Rebecca,  born  June  2,  1850,  died  Aug.  10,  1867. 

(No.  20.) 

helix,  son  of  Jonathan  Friar  and  Ciddy  (Davis)  Robertson,  married  a 
Miss  Cannon,  and  was  living  in  Texas;  no  other  information. 

v  (No.  21.) 

Jonathan  Friar,  Jr.,  married  Miss  Dun;  no  other  information. 

(No.  23.) 

James  R.,  son  of  John  and  Delilah  (Robertson)  Bosley,  married  Elizabeth 
Scales;  six  children. 

106.  Elizabeth;  no  dates  given.  109.  Sarah  Ann;  no  dates  given. 

107.  Charles;  no  dates  given.  110.  James;  no  dates  given. 

108.  Adaline;  no  dates  given.  111.  Eliza;  no  dates  given. 


(No.  25.) 

Char lotto,  daughter  of  John  and  Delilah  Robertson  Bosley,  married 
George  Witt  Feb.  14,  1815;  married  second  to  John  Drake  Sept.  3,  1818; 
married  third  to  John  Wilkerson;  issue  by  first,  one  child. 

112.  Georgetta  Witt. 
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(No.  26.) 

Mary,  daughter  of  John  and  Delilah  (Robertson)  Bosley,  married  William 
Drake  Oct.  31,  1817;  eight  children. 

113.  Benjamin  F.,  born  Sept.  10,  1818,  died  Jan.,  1894. 

114.  John  B.,  born  Jan.  10,  1820. 

115.  William  H.,  born  Aug.  20,  1823. 

116.  Josiah  E.,  born  Jan.  25,  1825. 

118.  James  R.,  born  April  4,  1826. 

119.  Elizabeth  D.,  born  Aug.  20,  1831. 

120.  Harriett  E.,  born  Oct.  9,  1834. 

(No.  27.) 

Eliza  H.  Bosley,  daughter  of  John  and  Delilah  (Robertson)  Bosley,  mar¬ 
ried  John  McAllister,  then  Benjamin  Neblett,  May  25,  1824,  in  Nashville; 
six  children. 

121.  Eliza  Ann  McAllister,  first  marriage. 

122.  John  Neblett,  second  marriage;  dead. 

123.  Charlotte,  second  marriage. 

124.  Marietta,  born  Oct.  12,  1833,  second  marriage,  died  April  2,  1886. 

125.  Rachel,  second  marriage. 

126.  Benjamin,  killed  in  C.  S.  Army. 

(No.  29.) 

Peyton  Randolph,  son  of  John  and  Delilah  (Robertson)  Bosley,  married 
Catherine  Sanders  Oct.  31,  1831 ;  two  children. 

127.  John,  born  Sept.  22,  1832. 

128.  Hub;  no  dates. 

(No.  30.) 

Maria  Bosley,  daughter  of  John  and  Delilah  Bosley,  married  Henry  Neb¬ 
lett  Oct.  22,  1822;  five  children. 

129.  John;  no  dates;  never  married.  132.  William. 

130.  Lavinia;  no  dates.  133.  Maria  Henry;  no  dates. 

131.  Robert;  no  dates. 

(No.  31.) 

Lavinia  Beck,  daughter  of  John  and  Delilah  Bosley,  married  McNairy 
Newell  June  25,  1827;  six  children. 

-w  134.  John  McNairy,  born  April  26,  1830. 

135.  Robert  Stothart,  born  Sept.  15,  1832,  died  1849. 

136.  Jane  Delilah,  born  Dec.  13,  1833,  died. 

137.  Mary  Eliza,  born  April  30,  1835,  unmarried. 

138.  Tennessee,  born  Sept.  20,  1837,  died  in  infancy. 

139.  Charlotte  Robertson,  born  Sept.  12,  1839,  unmarried. 

(No.  32.) 

Delilah,  daughter  of  John  and  Delilah  Bosley,  married  Jeremiah  Scales; 
four  children. 

140.  Mary  Eliza,  born  April  1,  1834.  142.  Martha,  born  1838. 

141.  Joseph  Henry,  born  Sept.  1,  1836.  143.  Ann  Delilah,  born  1840. 

(No.  33.) 

Rachel,  daughter  of  John  and  Delilah  Bosley,  married  Jeremiah  Scales 
(her  brother-in-law)  ;  five  children. 

144.  William,  married;  no  information. 
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145.  James,  dead;  no  other  information. 

146.  Adeline,  dead;  no  other  information. 

147.  Charlotte,  dead ;  no  other  information. 

148.  George,  dead;  no  other  information. 

(No.  34.) 

James  W.  Robertson,  son  of  Dr.  Felix  and  Lydia  (Waters'  Robertson 
lef„  descendants;  they  settled  in  Louisiana;  having  no  information  of  them.’ 

(No.  35.) 

Elizabeth  Anderson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Felix  and  Lydia  (Waters)  Robert 
son,  was  married  July  17,  1834,  to  Thomas  Smith;  three  children. 

Jl®'  ®amue'  Granville,  born  April  15,  1835,  unmarried. 

150.  Mary  Lydia,  born  June  17,  1836. 

151.  Felix  It.  Robertson;  no  date. 

(No.  37.) 

*Ia.r^  £ordan  Robertson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Felix  and  Lydia  Robertson 
mairied  Frank  Sullivan  in  1840,  one  child.  ’ 

152.  Felix  R. 

(No.  38.) 

Eleanor  Reeves  Robertson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Felix  and  Lydia  (Walters) 
Robertson,  married  Duncan  Hennen  in  1836;  two  children.  ' 

153.  Anna  Barker,  born  1837,  died  1879. 

154.  Lydia,  born  1840,  died  1869. 

(No.  39.) 

John  E.  Beck  Robertson,  son  of  Dr.  Felix  and  Lydia  (Waters)  Robertson 
married  Mary  L.  Oldham  in  1842;  eight  children.  '  Robertson, 

165.  Eleanor,  born  1845. 

156.  Felix,  born  1847,  died  1894  (  m  . 

157.  Thomas  )  Twins. 

158.  Frank  L.,  born  1849,  unmarried. 

159.  Mary  L.,  born  1851,  died  1867. 

160.  William  R.,  born  1853. 

161.  Minnie  R.,  born  1855. 

162.  Neppie,  born  1857. 

(No.  41.) 

riedeM»rvaM^Ph  R°bCrtAS°,n’  son  of  Dr‘  Felix  a>'d  Lydia  Robertson,  mar- 
ned  Mary  McKenzie  m  Arkansas  in  1858;  two  children. 

163.  James  H.,  born  1849. 

164.  Mary  Lydia,  born  1851. 

(No.  42.) 

James  R.  Napier,  son  of  Col.  Richard  and  Charlotte  (Robertson)  Nanier 
married  Hannah  Van  Leer  in  Nashville  January  20,  1820;  six  children.  ’ 

165.  James  Blount,  born  Oct.  3,  1821. 

166.  Richard,  born  June,  1823;  died  in  infancy. 

167.  Charlotte  E.,  born  April  22,  1825. 

168.  Morgiana,  born  Feb.  9,  1827. 

\nl'  Richard  C  >  born  0ct-  23«  1829,  died  March  10,  1834. 

170.  Margaret,  born  Nov.  13,  1832. 
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(No.  45.) 

Madison  C.  Napier,  son  of  Col.  Richard  and  Charlotte  R.  Napier,  manied 
Mary  Eliza  Burch  March  3,  1831;  second  marriage  to  Louise  Davis  (no 
other  information  of  this  family)  ;  eight  children. 

171.  John  Burch,  born  Aug.  5,  1833,  died  Oct.  8,  1834. 

172.  Francis,  born  Jan.  9,  1835,  died. 

173.  Eugenia  Ella,  born  Sept.  1,  1836,  died. 

174.  Julia  Elizabeth,  born  March  22,  1838,  died. 

175.  Ophelia  A.,  born  Nov.  1,  1839,  died. 

176.  Ann  Elizabeth,  born  May  4,  1842,  died  June  11—. 

177.  William,  second  marriage. 

178.  Ada,  second  marriage. 

(No.  48.) 

Leroy  G.  W.  Napier,  son  of  Col.  Richard  and  Charlotte  Napier,  married 
Fannie  Robertson  (daughter  of  James  Randolph  Robertson),  August  2/, 
1837;  she  died  April  17,  1888;  twelve  children. 

179.  Fenno  Robenia,  born  Nov.  10,  1839. 

180.  Randolph  R.,  born  July  23,  1841;  died  1865. 

181.  Baby  girl,  born  Ma>  7,  1343,  died  1843. 

182.  Samuel  Howland,  born  April  1,  1846,  died  1865. 

183.  Silena  Johnson,  born  March  17,  1848,  died  Jan.  1879. 

184.  Robert  Emmet,  born  Oct.  3,  1849,  died  Nov.  1857. 

185.  Idi  Corinne,  born  July  13,  1853. 

186.  Fannie  Lorena,  born  July  13,  1853. 

187.  Boy,  born  May  21,  1855. 

188.  Hazel,  born  June  21,  1857. 

198.  Frederick,  born  July  27,  1859. 

190.  Girl,  born  May  21,  1862. 


(No.  49.) 

Charlotte  Mary,  daughter  of  Col.  Richard  and  Charlotte  (Robertson) 
Napier,  was  married  to  James  L.  Riggs,  August  10,  1837. 

(No.  50.) 

Tennessee  Robertson,  daughter  of  William  Blount,  Sr.,  and  Leodocia 
(Erwin)  Robertson,  married  George  Sharp;  three  children. 

191.  William  J.,  no  dates. 

192.  Leodocia;  no  dates. 

193.  Elizabeth;  no  dates. 

Tennessee  Robertson  married  thrice:  first,  George  Sharp;  second,  Dr. 
Combs  of  Kentucky;  third,  General— Davis.  By  her  first  marriage  she 
had  three  children  just  last  above  named.  By  her  second  marriage  there 
was  no  issue.  By  her  third  marriage  there  was  only  one  child,  a  daughter, 
Ernestine  Robertson  Davis,  born  June  27,  1850,  died  Dallas,  Texas,  April 
11,  1890. 

She  was  married  to  Frederick  Whitfield  Wheless,  June  27,  1872.  Their 
four  children  (omitting  two  who  died  in  infancy)  are  marked  with  Roman 
numerals,  as  follows: 

I. 

Lizzie  Stuart  Wheless,  March  6,  1878.  Married  W.  V.  Fisk,  October  8, 
1899. 

1.  Their  daughter,  Ernestine  Amanda  Fisk,  July  21,  1903. 

2.  Their  son,  W.  V.  Fisk,  Jr.,  December  3.  1909. 
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Married  Ruth  McGriere,  1919. 


II. 

Arthur  Wheless,  born  December  5,  1879. 

Their  children  are: 

1.  A.  D.  Wheless,  Jr.,  January  13,  1921. 

2.  Mary  Ruth,  October  7,  1924. 

3.  Cora  Alice,  March  22,  1929. 

III. 

14MlQ0y4  RKV.rln?:,  Fcbruary  ?\1882-  Ma™ed  J-  E.  Stratton,  November 
14,  1904.  No  children  born  of  this  union. 

IV. 

19H19eiS.ES:irchi.dMr:nCaref’  1884  Prederick 

1.  Mary  Elizabeth,  April  18,  1913. 

2.  Helen  Ernestine,  July  10,  1916. 

(No.  51.) 

Col.  James  Erwin  Robertson,  son  of  William  Blount,  Sr.,  and  Leodocia 
(Erwin)  Robertson,  married  Miss  Ernestine  Schlater,  of  Iberville  Parish 
Louisiana,  June  10,  1830;  eight  children. 

194.  T.  Amelia,  born  Sept.  3,  1833,  died  1838. 

195.  Leodocia,  born  Sept.  1,  1837,  died  1881. 

196.  Tennessee,  born  Oct.  5,  1839. 

197.  James  Michael,  born  May  9,  1843. 

198.  Frederick  Davis,  born  July  25,  1844,  died  1931 

199.  Mary  Jane,  born  August  18,  1846,  died  1926. 

200.  William  Blount,  born  Nov.  25,  1847,  died  1917 

201.  Edward  White,  born  Sept.  18,  1849,  died  Aprii  22,  1875. 

T.  EM')  y  thS  WES  thS  fmeSt  fami'y  that  the  writer  has  ever  known. 

Co1:  James  Erwin  Robertson,  was  a  member  of  tire  legislature 
(18ol)  of  Louisiana. 

(No.  52.) 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  BLOUNT  ROBERTSON,  JR.,  son  of  William  B 
aud  Leodocia  (Erwin)  Robertson,  married  Mary  Jane  Chinn,  daughter  of 
Judge  l nomas  Withers  Chinn,  of  West  Baton  Rouge,  April  16  1838* 
thirteen  children.  ’  ’ 

202.  William  Blount,  born  1839. 

203.  Elizabeth  Johnson,  born  Oct.  31,  1840. 

204.  Thomas  Chinn,  born  May  13,  1842. 

205.  Benjamin  Collins,  born  July  20,  1844. 

206.  James  Erwin,  born  Dec.  3,  1847. 

207.  Leodocia  Erwin,  born  Dec.  3,  1847. 

208.  Mary  Chinn,  born  Jan.  1,  1850. 

209.  Tennessee,  born  Oct.  12,  1852. 

210.  Ernestine  Schlater.  born  Oct.  11,  1855. 

211.  Bolling  Chinn,  born  June  19,  1858. 

212.  Francis  Conrad,  born  Dec.  19,  1860. 

213.  Catherine  Lyle,  born  Feb.  13,  1864. 

214.  Alexander  Roth,  born  Aug.  7,  1867. 

(No.  52.) 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  BLOUNT  ROBERTSON,  born  in  Davidson  County, 

J  enn.,  Dec.  17,  1813;  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  cultured  gentleman. 
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He  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  District  of  Louisiana,  which 
place  he  filled  with  honor,  and  died  at  the  homestead,  Limerick  Plantation, 
Jan.  2,  1884. 

(No.  53.) 

Lavinia  Robertson,  daughter  of  William  Blount  and  Leodocia  (Erwin) 
Robertson,  married  Adolph  Legendree;  no  issue;  second  marriage  to 
Augustus  Tolbot;  three  children. 

215.  EDWARD  B.;  no  age  given.  He  was  for  many  years  a  District 
Judge  in  Louisiana. 

216.  Leodocia;  no  age  given. 

217.  Augustus;  no  age  given. 

(No.  54.) 

EDWARD  WHITE  ROBERTSON,  son  of  William  Blount  and  Leodocia 
(Erwin)  Robertson,  married  Mary  Jane  Pope  April  15,  1847;  twelve 
children.  He  was  three  times  elected  a  representative  in  Congress. 

218.  Nathaniel  Blount,  born  Jan.  23,  1848. 

219.  Martha  Johnson,  born  March  12,  1849. 

220.  SAMUEL  MATTHEWS,  born  Jan.  1,  1851.  He  was  20  years  a 
representative  in  Congress. 

221.  Ernestine,  born  May  21,  1853. 

222.  James  Erwin,  born  May  3,  1855,  died  Sept.  1866. 

223.  Caroline,  born  Nov.  23,  1856. 

224.  Edward  White,  Jr.,  born  July  12,  1858,  died  in  infancy. 

225.  Charles  Williams,  born  Sept.  26,  1859. 

226.  Marshall  Pope,  born  April  26,  1861. 

227.  Cabal  Breckinridge,  born  Aug.  5,  1862. 

228.  Frederick  Conrad,  born  Feb.  12,  1865. 

229.  Mary  Lillian,  born  June  19,  1867. 

(No.  54.) 

HON.  EDWARD  WHITE  ROBERTSON  completed  his  education  at  the 
Nashville  University,  Tenn.;  he  returned  to  Louisiana,  chose  law  as  a  pro¬ 
fession;  served  several  terms  as  a  legislator;  was  State  Auditor  from  1857 
to  1862.  In  the  year  1876  was  Representative  from  the  Six  Congressional 
District  of  Louisiana,  and  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress;  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  Forty-sixth,  and  Fiftieth  Congresses. 


(No.  57.) 

Charles  Dickinson  Robertson,  son  of  William  Blount  and  Leodocia 
(Erwin)  Robertson,  married  Laura  Lucinda  Kleinpeter,  five  children. 

230.  Peter  R.  Ventress,  born  Aug.  12,  1855. 

231.  Anna,  born  Dec.  12,  1857 ;  died  young. 

232.  Lucinda,  born  Nov.  2,  1861. 

233.  Laura,  born  March  23,  1870. 

234.  Mary,  born  July  22,  1877. 

Charles  Dickinson  Robertson  was  educated  at  a  Virginia  College  •  was 
proficient  in  both  English  and  French.  (This  information  is  from  his 
children.) 


(No.  58.) 

Dr.  Flavius  Josephus,  son  of  Peyton  and  Ellen  (Davis)  Robertson  mar 
ried  Laura  Brown,  daughter  of  Gov.  Aaron  V.  Brown,  Postmaster-Gen 
eral  under  Buchanan,  in  1850;  three  children. 

235.  Nellie. 

236.  Medora. 
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237.  Aaron,  unmarried. 

Dr.  Flavius  Josephus  Robertson  entered  the  Mexican  War  as  a  private, 
but  his  skill  as  a  surgeon  soon  brought  him  rank  and  fame.  His  untiring 
devotion  to  duty  as  a  surgeon  in  charge  of  hospitals,  and  utter  disregard 
for  his  own  health,  caused  his  death  in  1862,  during  the  Civil  War. 

(No.  60.) 

Dr.  Alexander  Campbell  Robertson,  son  of  Dr.  Peyton  and  Ellen  (Davis) 
Robertson,  married  M.  E.  Vaulx  in  1852;  he  fell  a  martyr  to  duty  in 
fighting  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  in  1853;  no  issue. 

(No.  62.) 

Alice  Robertson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Peyton  and  Ellen  (Davis)  Robertson, 
married  Dr.  Joseph  Huddleston  in  1858;  two  children. 

238.  Mary  Ellen. 

239.  Josephine. 

(No.  63.) 

JUDGE  JOHN  BLOUNT  ROBERTSON,  son  of  Dr.  Peyton  and  Ellen 
(Davis)  Robertson,  married  Adeliade  Gordy  in  1857  in  Louisiana;  six 
children.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Chiminal  Court  in  New  Orleans. 

240.  Adeliade;  no  date.  243.  Nellie;  no  date. 

241.  John  Blount;  no  date.  244.  Peyton;  unmarried. 

242.  Annie;  no  date.  245.  Laura  Brown,  unmarried. 

JUDGE  JOHN  BLOUNT  ROBERTSON  became  eminent  in  his  chosen 

profession  of  law.  He  was  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  Mexican  War; 
also  other  works  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Louisiana  as  books  of  value. 

No.  64.) 

Susanna  Beck,  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Lavinia  (Robertson)  Beck,  mar¬ 
ried  Robert  Payne,  Bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South;  was  married  about 
1827;  two  children. 

24-6.  James  G.,  born  Feb.  27,  1829,  died  June  4,  1887. 

247.  John,  dead. 

(No.  65.) 

Georgiana  Beck,  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Lavinia  (Robertson)  Beck, 
married  John  T.  Hill,  wholesale  merchant  in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  twelve  chil¬ 
dren. 

248.  Lavinia,  born  1829. 

249.  Ann  Eliza,  born  Aug.  13,  1830. 

250.  Susanna  1st,  died  in  infancy. 

251.  John  Beck,  born  Feb.  17,  1834. 

262.  Susanna  B.,  born  1836. 

253.  Robert  P.,  born  1838,  died  1860. 

254.  Carrie  T.,  born  May,  1840,  died  December,  1873. 

255.  Felix,  born  March  20,  1843. 

256.  Mary,  died  in  infancy. 

257.  Lavinia,  born  June  15,  1848. 

258.  William,  born  about  1851. 

259.  Charlotte,  born  Jan.  2,  1856.  ^ 

(No.  66.) 

Matha  Robertson,  daughter  of  John  McNairy  and  Lucy  (Scales)  Robert¬ 
son,  married  William  Bell;  perished  in  a  storm  in  1856  in  Louisiana;  she 
left  six  daughters  and  one  son,  have  no  other  information. 
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(No.  67.) 

Charlotte  Reeves  Robertson,  daughter  of  McNairy  and  Lucy  (Scales) 
Robertson,  married  H.  Waller;  left  one  daughter,  who  married,  and  is 

dead. 

(No.  69.) 

Lucy  Ann  Robertson,  daughter  of  McNairy  and  Lucy  (Scales)  Robertson, 
married  Harman  Matta;  left  a  son,  who  died  with  yellow  fever  in  1855. 

(No.  72.) 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  McNairy  and  Lucy  (Scales)  Robertson,  first  mar¬ 
ried  Jackson;  second  married  Pickot;  left  a  son,  who  lives  in  Texas. 

No  other  information  in  regard  to  the  McNairy  Robertson  descendants. 

( Fourth  Generation  ) 

(No.  75.) 

Fannie  H.  Robertson,  daughter  of  James  Randolph  and  Susan  (Oldham) 
Robertson,  married  Leroy  Napier,  August  27,  1837.  (12  children.)  See 

extended  Napier  line. 

(No.  77.) 

Eliza  H.  Robertson,  daughter  of  James  Randolph  and  Susan  (Oldham) 
Robertson,  married  General  E.  Sterling  C.  Robertson,  July  29,  1846,  in 
Robertson  County,  Texas.  She  died  March  25,  1852,  at  Austin,  Texas; 
they  had  three  children;  two  died  in  infancy,  a  son  and  daughter. 

2*60.  Sterling  C.  Robertson,  born  April  20,  1849. 

(No.  78.) 

Medora.  Robertson,  daughter  of  James  Randolph  and  Susan  (Oldham) 
Robertson;  married  Mr.  Van  Iron,  1843;  two  children. 

261.  Son;  name  unknown. 

262.  Son;  name  unknown. 

(No.  79.) 

Kays  H.,  married  and  died  in  San  Antonio;  no  issue. 

(No.  81.) 

James  B.  Robertson,  son  of  James  Randolph  and  Susan  (Oldham)  Robert¬ 
son,  was  in  Fourth  Texas,  Hood’s  Brigade,  and  was  killed  at  “Game’s 
Mill,”  Va. 

(No.  83.) 

Jimmy  Jackson  left  widow  and  several  children  in  Texas. 

(No.  84.) 

Medora  Charlotte  Cheatham,  daughter  of  Col.  Leonard  and  Elizabeth 
(Robertson)  Cheatham,  married  Samuel  Riggs  (wholesale  merchant  of 
Philadelphia),  Sept.  21,  1835;  he  died  July  5,  1847;  no  issue.  Second  mar¬ 
riage  was  to  James  S.  Thayer,  of  New  York,  May  1851,  who  died  Jan.  19, 
1881 ;  two  children. 

263.  Medora ;  no  dates  given. 

264.  Ada;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  85.) 

BENJAMIN  F.  CHEATHAM,  son  of  Col.  Leonard  and  Elizabeth  (Rob¬ 
ertson)  Cheatham,  married  Anna  Bell  Robertson,  (no  kin)  March  15,  1866; 
she  died  in  1888;  five  children. 

265.  Benjamin  Franklin,  born  May  20,  1867. 
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266.  Patton  Robertson,  born  Dec.  9,  1869. 

267.  Joseph  Johnston,  born  Feb.  11,  1872. 

268.  Medora,  born  May  20,  1878. 

269.  Alice,  born  Nov.  23,  1880. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  CHEATHAM  raised  a  company  for  Mexican 
War;  was  Captain  one  year;  then  recruited  a  regiment  at  Nashville  and 
became  its  Colonel,  serving  with  it  to  the  end.  He  went  to  California,  but 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  tendered  his  services  to  the  Confederacy 
and  was  commissioned  Brigadier  General,  and  later  was  promoted  to 
Major-General,  serving  with  distinction;  1885  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

(No.  86.) 

Sarah  Pope  Cheatham,  daughter  of  Col.  Leonard  and  Elizabeth  (Robert¬ 
son)  Cheatham,  married  Dr.  John  L.  Chapman,  Dec.  10,  1844.  No  issue. 

(No.  87.) 

Felix  R.  Cheatham,  son  of  Col.  Leonard  and  Elizabeth  Cheatham,  was 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  successful  real  estate  agent,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  his  relatives  and  friends;  he  married  Ophelia  C.  Mc- 
Gavock  Feb.  17,  1857;  she  died  April  21,  1865;  three  children. 

270.  Felix  Robertson,  born  1858,  died  Oct.  28,  1883. 

271.  Frank  James,  born  Dec.  20,  1860,  died  Feb.,  1896. 

272.  Carrie,  died  in  infancy. 

(No.  88.) 

John  A.,  son  of  Col.  Leonard  and  Elizabeth  (Robertson)  Cheatham,  mar¬ 
ried  Mrs.  Lottie  Cheatham,  Jan.  17,  1882. 

(No.  89.) 

Martha  Eliza  Cheatham,  daughter  of  Col.  Leonard  and  Elizabeth  (Robert¬ 
son)  Cheatham,  married  Dr.  George  S.  Blackie,  Jan.  28,  1858.  He  died 
June  9,  1881;  four  children. 

273.  Elizabeth,  born  Jan.  15,  1859,  died  Oct.  24,  1891. 

274.  Berrien  Lindsley,  born  Sept.  19,  1860,  died  December,  1893. 

275.  Marion  Greve,  born  Nov.  24,  1867. 

276.  George  Frederick,  born  December  22,  1869. 

Dr.  George  S.  Blackie  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  educated  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  where  his  brother,  John  Stewart  Blackie,  was  for 
many  years  professor  of  Greek.  In  1857  Dr.  Blackie  came  to  America,  where 
he  became  professor  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Nashville.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  all-round  ability,  which  he  lavished  on  enterprises  for  public 
good.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  high  literary  attainments,  and  filled 
many  important  places  as  an  educator  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  lie  died 
June  19,  1881. 

(No.  90.) 

Maria  Louise  Cheatham,  daughter  of  Col.  Leonard  and  Elizabeth  (Rob¬ 
ertson)  Cheatham,  married  Dr.  John  Chapman,  June  17,  1847;  four  children. 

277.  Leonora.  279.  Maria  Louise. 

278.  Frank.  280.  Ophelia;  dead. 

(No.  92.) 

Ada  Byron  Cheatham,  daughter  of  Col.  Leonard  and  Elizabeth  (Robert¬ 
son)  Cheatham,  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.;  finished  her  education  in 
New  York  City,  where  she  afterwards  resided,  and  received  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  extended  travel  in  Europe. 
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(No.  93.) 

Alice  B.  Cheatham,  daughter  of  Col.  Leonard  and  Elizabeth  Cheatham, 
married  James  Webb  Smith,  who  died  Sept.  6,  18G9;  three  children. 

281.  James  Thayer. 

282.  James  Webb;  dead. 

283.  Leonard  Pope,  born  Feb.  23,  1870. 


(No.  95.) 

Mary  Eliza,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Martha  (Goodloe) 
Robertson,  married  Dr.  John  Martin  Taylor,  in  Union  County,  Kentucky, 
1843.  Dr.  J.  M.  Taylor  wras  from  the  old  distinguished  presidential  family 
of  Taylors,  which  produced  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  President 
Madison  through  his  grandmother,  Frances  Taylor,  and  Zachary  Taylor; 
ten  children. 

284.  Frank,  born  1847.  289. 

285.  Henry  R.,  born  1849.  290. 

286.  Samuel  M.,  born  1851.  291. 

287.  Jonathan  G.,  born  1853.  292. 


Robert,  born  1857. 

Eliza  Mildred,  born  1S59. 
Benjamin  H.,  born  1863. 
Goodloe  Rives,  born  1868. 


288.  John  Martin,  born  1855. 


293.  Daughter;  died  an  infant. 


(No.  97.) 

William  H.  Howard  Robertson,  son  of  Henry  Villars  and  Rebecca  (Old¬ 
ham)  Robertson,  married  Mary  Emma  (adopted  daughter  of  Capt.  Felix 
Robertson,  of  Independence,  Tex.)  ;  second  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  Martin; 
seven  children. 

294.  Henry  V.;  no  dates.  296.  Mary;  no  dates. 

295.  Thomas  H.;  no  dates.  297.  Courtney;  no  dates. 

(Second  Marriage) 

298.  James;  no  dates.  300.  Julia;  no  dates. 

299.  Frank;  no  dates. 

(No.  98.) 

Dr.  D.  Hardeman  Robertson,  son  of  Henry  Villars  and  Rebecca  (Oldham) 
Robertson,  was  a  physician  and  partner  of  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Robertson.  He 
was  in  the  C.  S.  A.;  lived  in  Independence,  Texas;  unmarried. 


(No.  99.) 

Henry  Oldham  Robertson,  son  of  Henry  Villars  and  Rebecca  (Oldham) 
Robertson,  married  September  11,  1866,  to  Sallie  Edney,  born  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  1846;  five  children. 

301.  James  E.;  died  in  infancy. 

302.  Fernando  E.,  born  Nov.  6,  1868. 

303.  Leonora  A.,  born  Feb.  26,  1871. 

301.  Adele,  born  Dec.  1,  1876. 

305.  Sallie  B.,  born  Sept.  24,  1879. 

(No.  100.) 

Benjamin  Franklin  Robertson,  son  of  Henry  Villars  and  Rebecca  (Old¬ 
ham)  Robertson,  married  Agnes  Cooper;  one  child. 

306.  Irene;  no  data. 

(No.  101.) 

Louise  Frances  Robertson,  daughter  of  Henry  Villars  and  Rebecca  (Old¬ 
ham)  Robertson,  married  George  S.  Seward,  of  Lott,  Tex.,  July  3,  1860; 
two  children. 
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307.  Henry  B.;  no  dates  given. 

308.  Bettie;  no  dates  given. 


(No.  102.) 

Bettie  Robertson,  daughter  of  Henry  Villars  and  Rebecca  (Oldham) 
Robertson,  married  Thomas  E.  Clay,  Nov.  28,  1866.  He  was  Captain  of 
Terry’s  Rangers,  seven  children. 

309.  Tacitus.  313.  Edward  F. 

310.  Sue.  314,  David  Jones. 

311.  James  R.  316.  Nettie  Louise. 

312.  Seth  Shepard. 


(No.  103.) 

James  Randolph,  son  of  Henry  V.  and  Rebecca  (Oldham)  Robertson, 
married  Annie  Thornbill,  of  New  Orleans,  and  lives  at  Brenham,  Texas; 
eight  children. 

316.  William  T.  320.  D.  H. 

317.  Rebecca.  321.  Attrius. 

318.  Pauline.  322.  George  C. 

319.  Emma.  323.  Clay. 


(No.  104.) 

Susan  F.  Robertson,  daughter  of  Henry  V.  and  Rebecca  (Oldham  Robert¬ 
son,  married  Attrius  M.  Clay,  brother  of  Thomas  Clay.  No  issue. 

(No.  112.) 

.  Georgetta  Witt,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Georgetta  Witt,  married  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilkerson;  no  dates  given;  six  children. 

324.  Jack;  no  dates  given.  327.  William;  no  dates  given. 

325.  Marietta;  no  dates  given.  328.  Fannie;  no  dates  given. 

326.  Eugenia;  no  dates  given.  329.  Inez;  no  dates  given. 


(No.  113.) 

Benjamin  F.  Drake,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Drake,  married  Juliana 
Green,  Jan.  22,  1850;  nine  children. 

330.  Albert  J. ;  no  information  given. 

331.  Susanna;  no  information  given. 

332.  Robert;  died. 

333.  Clinton  ;  never  married. 

(Note)  Tennessee  omitted  by  mistake. 


334.  Boyd;  no  dates. 

335.  Millie;  no  dates. 

Elvis;  never  married. 
Blanch;  never  married. 


336. 

337. 


(No.  114.) 

John  B.  Drake,  son  of  Mary  and  William  Drake,  married  Cholc  B.  Reed, 
Jan.  16,  1851;  seven  children. 

338.  William  II.,  no  information  given. 

339.  Clara ;  no  information  given. 

340.  Sarah  Ann;  no  information  given. 

341.  Mary;  no  information  given. 

342.  Maud  M.;  no  information  given. 

343.  Joseph  II.;  no  information  given. 

344.  John;  no  information  given. 


(NO.  117.) 

Susanna  Drake,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Drake,  married  Timothy 
Walton,  Oct.  2,  1849;  five  children. 

345.  William  J.,  died  young. 
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346.  Lizzie;  no  dates  given.  349.  Eugenia;  no  dates  given. 

347.  Ella  S. ;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  118.) 

James  R.  Drake,  son  of  William  and  Mary  Drake,  married  Nancy  Wilker- 
son,  Sept.  12,  1849;  four  children. 

350.  Fannie  M.  352.  William. 

351.  Laura.  353.  Robert. 

(No.  119.) 

Elizabeth  D.,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Drake,  married  Allen  Led¬ 
better.  No  issue. 

(No.  120.) 

Harriet  Drake,  daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Drake,  married  Allen 
Ledbetter  (her  brother-in-law),  Dec.  4,  1854;  two  children. 

354.  Sudie  D. 

355.  Mary  E.;  not  married. 

(No.  121.) 

Eliza  Ann  McAllister,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza  McAllister,  married 
Solomon  D.  Rainey  Aug.  21,  1834;  five  children. 

356.  Robert;  no  other  information. 

357.  Mary  E.;  no  other  information. 

358.  James;  no  other  information. 

359.  William;  no  other  information. 

360.  Dora;  no  other  information. 

(No.  122.) 

John  Neblett,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Eliza  (Bosley)  Neblett,  married 
Martha  West;  three  children. 

361.  Benjamin;  no  dates  given. 

362.  Drew;  no  dates  given. 

363.  Althia;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  123.) 

Charlotte  Neblett,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Eliza  (Bosley)  Neblett, 
married  John  Jones;  four  children. 

364.  Hugh;  dead.  366.  Mollie. 

365.  John;  not  married.  367.  Sterling;  not  married. 

(No.  124.) 

Marietta  Neblett,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Eliza  (Bosley)  Neblett, 
married  John  McNairy  Newell,  Jan.  26,  1854;  six  children. 

368.  Robert  McNairy;  no  dates.  371.  Felix  Rainey;  no  dates. 

369.  John  B.;  no  dates.  372.  Rotie;  no  dates. 

370.  Willie  Bell;  no  dates.  373.  James  R.;  died  in  infancy. 

(No.  130.) 

Lavinia,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Maria  (Bosley)  Neblett,  married  Dr. 
Christopher  Brodie;  five  children. 

374.  Amanda;  married;  dead.  377.  William;  no  dates. 

375.  Henry;  dead — C.  S.  A.  378.  Charles;  dead. 

376.  Laura;  no  dates. 

(No.  131.) 

Robert,  son  of  Henry  and  Maria  (Bosley)  Neblett,  married  Josephine 
Ament;  five  children. 

379.  Samuel;  no  dates  given.  382.  Julia;  no  dates  given. 

380.  Alice;  no  dates  given.  383.  Georgiana;  no  dates  given. 

381.  Lavinia;  no  dates  given. 
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(No.  132.) 

William  Neblett,  son  of  Henry  and  Maria  (Bosley)  Neblett,  married 
Miss  Ware;  two  children. 

384.  John;  no  dates. 

385.  William;  no  dates. 

(No.  134.) 

John  McNairy,  son  of  McNairy  and  Lavinia  Beck  Newell,  married  Mari¬ 
etta  Neblett.  (See  No.  124.). 

(No.  140.) 

Mai y  Eliza,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Delilah  (Bosley)  Scales,  married 
her  cousin,  Horace  Scales;  four  children. 

386.  Mary  E.;  no  dates  given.  388.  Martha;  no  dates  given. 

387.  Joe;  no  dates  given.  389.  Ann;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  141.) 

Joseph  Henry,  son  of  Jeremiah  and  Delilah  (Bosley)  Scales,  married 
Jennie  Potts.  (No  other  information.) 

(No.  142.) 

Martha,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Delilah  (Bosley)  Scales,  married  Sam 
Hopkins;  three  children. 

390.  Willie;  dead.  392.  Joe. 

391.  Charlie. 

(No.  134.) 

Ann  Delilah,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  and  Delilah  (Bosley)  Scales,  married 
Mr.  Connor;  two  children. 

393.  Mary;  no  dates  given.  394.  Sam;  no  dates  given. 

(Fourth  Generation) 

(No.  150.) 

Mary  Lydia  Smith,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Robertson) 
Smith,  after  receiving  her  education  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
married  Dr.  R.  J.  Farquharson,  a  surgeon  of  nine  years’  standing  in  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  was  descended  from  a  prominent  Scotch  family, 
whose  records  for  four  hundred  years  are  in  his  widow’s  possession.  He 
was  a  most  learned  man,  and  master  of  several  languages.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  was  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Iowa;  they  had 
nine  children. 

395.  Robert;  born  and  died  1857. 

396.  Elizabeth,  born  1858,  died  1868. 

397.  Thomas,  born  1860.  401.  Howard,  born  1867. 

398.  Lydia,  born  1862,  died  1864.  402.  Annie,  born  1869. 

399.  Mary  S.,  born  1864.  403.  Rebecca,  born  1874,  died  1874. 

400.  Rebecca,  born  1866,  died  1866. 

(No.  151.) 

Felix  R.  Robertson  Smith,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Robertson) 
Smith,  married  Cinthia  Rodes  in  1866;  five  children. 

404.  Samuel  Granville  Smith.  407.  Eilenora  Hennen. 

405.  E.  Elizabeth.  408.  Annabel. 

406.  Cynthia. 

(No.  151.) 

Felix  R.  R.  Smith  attended  the  Western  Military  Institute,  of  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  took  a  course  at  the  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  New 
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Haven,  Conn.;  also  “Rensseler’s  Polytechnic  Institute,”  Troy,  N.  Y.  He 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Confederate  service,  as  civil  engineer,  and  is  now 
practicing  his  profession  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  Much  too  modest  and  re¬ 
tiring  to  push  ahead. 

(No.  152.) 

Felix  R.  Sullivan,  son  of  Frank  and  Mary  (Robertson)  Sullivan,  married 
Miss  Buchanan.  They  reside  in  Baltimore;  four  children. 

409.  Frank;  no  dates  given.  411.  Felix;  no  dates  given. 

410.  Mary;  no  dates  given.  412.  Annie;  no  dates  given. 


(No.  153.) 

Anna  Barker  Hennen,  daughter  of  Duncan  and  Elleanor  (Robertson) 
Hennen,  married  Gen.  J.  B.  Hood  of  C.  S.  A.  1869.  She  spent  many  years 
in  Paris  and  Italy,  completing  her  education,  accompanied  by  her  mother; 
eleven  children. 

4-13.  Lydia  H.,  born  1870,  died  1879. 

414.  Annabel,  born  1871.  (  T  • 

415.  Ethel,  born  1871.  !  * 

416.  Duncan  H.,  born  1872. 


417.  John  B.,  born  1873. 

418.  Lillian,  born  1874. 

419.  Marian,  born  1874. 

420.  Odel,  born  1876. 

421.  Ida,  born  1876. 

422.  Oswald,  born  1878. 

423.  Anna  G.,  born  1879,  died  1880. 


|  Twins. 
Twins. 


(No.  155.) 


Ellenora  Robertson,  daughter  of  John  E.  and  Mary  (Oldham)  Robertson, 
married  Dr.  W.  C.  Poe  (cousin  of  the  poet),  1867;  eight  children. 


424.  Nora;  no  dates  given. 

425.  William;  no  dates  given. 

426.  Emilie;  no  dates  given. 

427.  Miriam;  no  dates  given. 


428.  Frank;  no  dates  given. 

429.  Violet;  no  dates  given. 

430.  Annabel;  no  dates  given. 

431.  Gertrude;  no  dates  given. 


(No.  160.) 

William  Robertson,  son  of  John  E.  Beck  and  Mary  (Oldham)  Robertson, 
married  Jennie  Killum;  one  child. 

432.  William. 

(No.  161.) 

Minnie  Robertson,  daughter  of  John  E.  Beck  and  Mary  (Oldham)  Rob¬ 
ertson,  married  Mr.  Norton;  second  marriage,  A.  B.  Jones;  (one  child 
given.) 

433.  Louise  Jones. 

(No.  162.) 

Neppie  Robertson,  daughter  of  John  E.  B.  and  Mary  (Oldham)  Robert¬ 
son,  married  Mr.  Simpson;  second  marriage  (to  her  brother-in-law),  A. 
B.  Jones;  five  children. 

434.  Mary  Simpson.  437.  Chole  Jones  (second  marriage)  ;  no  dates. 

435.  John  D.  Simpson.  438.  Rutli  Jones  (second  marriage)  ;  no  dates. 

436.  Zoe  Simpson. 
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(No.  163.) 

James  H.  Robertson,  son  of  Felix  R.  and  Mary  (McKenzie)  Robertson, 
married  Miss  A.  Thedford,  1874,  in  Arkansas;  six  children. 

439.  Felix  R.,  born  1875,  died  1878.  442.  James  H. ;  no  dates  given. 

440.  Daisy,  born  1878.  443.  Bessie  T.;  no  dates  given. 

441.  Mary  R.;  no  dates  given.  444.  Joe  Garrett;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  164.) 

Mary  Lydia  Robertson,  daughter  of  Felix  R.  and  Mary  (McKenzie) 
Robertson,  married  Samuel  Seay  Roche,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1874,  whose 
ancestor  was  a  friend  and  comrade  of  George  Washington  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war;  five  children. 

445.  Lydia  Smith,  born  1874.  448.  Felix  Robertson,  born  1887. 

446.  Elizabeth  R.,  born  1876.  449.  Samuel  Seay,  born  1890. 

447.  Nellie  Jennings,  born  1880. 

(NO.  167.) 

Charlotte  E.  Napier,  daughter  of  James  E.  and  Hannah  (Vanleer) 
Napier,  married  Chas.  B.  Hale,  Sept.  9,  1841,  by  Rev.  A.  L.  P.  Green;  one 
child. 

450.  Ada,  born  Nov.  9,  1845;  died  1846. 

(No.  16S.) 

Morgiana,  daughter  of  Col.  James  E.  and  Hannah  (Vanleer)  Napier, 
married  Col.  William  Johnson,  Sept.  9,  1846,  near  Nashville,  Tenn.;  one 
child. 

451.  Granville,  born  Oct.  7,  184-7. 

(No.  170.) 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Col.  James  E.  and  Hannah  (Vanleer)  Napier, 
married  John  Stacker  Vanleer,  December,  1848;  second  to  Dr.  Henry  Shef¬ 
field;  no  issue  by  last  marriage;  three  children. 

452.  Minnie,  born  1849,  died  April  15,  1886. 

453.  Samuel. 

454.  Frederick  Terrass. 

(No.  179.) 

Fenno  Robenia  Napier,  daughter  of  Leroy  and  Fannie  (Robertson) 
Napier,  married  Jones  W.  Christian,  Sept.  14,  1857;  seven  children. 

455.  Ianthus,  born  Nov.  14,  1858. 

456.  Luona  A.,  born  June  6,  1862. 

457.  Morgia  Adelee,  born  June  12,  1866. 

458.  Kittie  Fenno,  born  June  7,  1867. 

459.  Jones  C.,  born  Jan.  25,  1870. 

460.  Myrtle  E.,  born  Aug.  1,  1878. 

461.  Carlos  J.,  born  Aug.  14,  1885. 

(No.  183.) 

Salena  J.  Napier,  daughter  of  Leroy  and  Fannie  (Robertson)  Napier, 
married  Jeff  J.  Curry,  March  5,  1887;  (no  isue). 

(No.  185.) 

Idi  Corinne,  daughter  of  Leroy  and  Fannie  (Robertson)  Napier,  married 
T.  L.  Ransom,  Dec.  22,  1888;  (no  issue). 

No.  186.) 

Fannie  Lorena,  daughter  of  Leroy  and  Fannie  (Robertson)  Napier, 
married  Lewis  N.  Campbell,  Oct.  16,  1887;  (no  issue). 
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(No.  189.) 

Frederic  Napier,  son  of  Leroy  and  Fannie  (Robertson)  Napier,  married 
Mary  E.  Nottgrass,  Dec.  23,  1881;  (no  issue). 


(No.  191.) 

William  J.  Sharp,  son  of  George  and  Tennessee  (Robertson)  Sharp,  was 
an  inventor  of  a  sugar  evaporator;  August  7,  1854,  married  Serena  Mc- 
Michael.  Had  a  large  family: 

George,  July  15,  1855,  Nov.  13,  1910.  Mary  Serena. 

William  R.,  June  6,  1856.  Edward  R.,  April  4,  1871. 

Gervais  S.,  June  8,  1859.  Joseph  D.,  June  1,  1875. 

Thomas  Me.,  May  1,  1861.  Marshall  P.,  October  8,  1880. 


(No.  192.) 

Leodocia  Sharp,  daughter  of  George  and  Tennessee  (Robertson)  Sharp, 
married  Oliver  P.  Davis;  three  children. 

462.  William  Sharp,  no  dates  given.  He  left  an  only  child,  a  daughter, 
who  married  Dr.  Postell  of  Plaquemine,  La.  They  have  children  living. 
She  (Mrs.  Postell)  was  accidentally  burned  to  death  some  years  before 


1929. 


4-63.  Oliver  Perry;  no  dates  given,  (no  issue.) 

464.  Ernestine;  no  dates  given,  (no  issue.) 


(No.  193.) 

Elizabeth  Sharp,  daughter  of  George  and  Tennessee  Robertson  Sharp, 
married  Samuel  Matthews,  Jan.  1,  1851;  three  children. 

465.  Thomas  Edwin;  no  dates  given.  No  descendants. 

466.  Elizabeth;  no  descendants.  Never  married.  Died  1909. 

467.  Jervis;  died  in  infancy. 

Samuel  Matthew,  Sr.,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Nashville  with 
A.M.,  took  LL.D.  at  Harvard,  and  lived,  practiced  law  and  died,  1895,  in 
Iberville  Parish,  Louisiana. 

(NO.  195.) 

Leodocia  Robertson,  daughter  of  Col.  James  E.  and  Ernestine  (Schlater) 
Robertson,  married  Nathaniel  Pope,  June  23,  1858.  He  was  a  lawyer,  a 
member  of  the  Louisiana  Legislature,  and  died  in  1886;  nine  children. 

468.  Kate  Lyle  Pope,  born  1859,  died  1859.  473.  Henry  Allen,  born  1871. 

469.  David,  born  1860,  died  1864.  474.  Clarence,  born  1875. 

470.  Virginia  Lee,  born  1861,  died  1886.  475.  Irvin,  born  1879. 

471.  Hunter  Collins,  born  1863,  died  1867.  Irene  Pope.  Married. 

472.  Nathaniel,  born  1867,  died  1868. 


(No.  196.) 

Tennessee  Robertson,  daughter  of  Col.  James  E.  and  Ernestine  (Schlater) 
Robertson,  married  Samuel  Matthews  (lawyer),  his  second  wife,  Nov.  12, 
1862;  he  died  June  11,  1895;  eight  children. 

476.  Annie,  about  1866,  died  1889.  Married.  One  daughter. 

477.  Crusoe,  about  1867.  481.  Schamyl,  about  1875,  died  1878. 

478.  Mary,  about  1869.  482.  Ernestine,  about  1883. 

479.  Harley,  about  1871.  483.  Samuel,  about  1879. 

480.  Essie,  about  1872,  died  187S. 


(No.  197.) 

James  Michael  Robertson,  son  of  Col.  James  E.  and  Ernestine  (Schlater) 
Robertson,  married  Ernestine  Kleinpeter,  Oct.  12,  1870;  five  children. 

484.  Albert  Sidney,  Aug.  22,  1871.  487.  Archie  Edward,  Feb.  17,  1876. 

485.  Frederick  James,  July  17,  1873.  488.  Ernestine,  Oct.  3,  1879. 

486.  Randle  McGee,  Aug.  27,  1874. 
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(No.  198.) 

Frederic  Davis  Robertson,  son  of  Col.  James  E.  and  Ernestine  (Schlater) 
Robertson,  married  Regina  Weissinger  Schlater,  a  widow,  in  1881;  she 
died  in  1889.  He  died  in  1931;  one  child. 

489.  Freddie,  born  Jan.  16,  1884. 

(No.  199.) 

Mary  Jane  Robertson,  daughter  of  Col.  James  E.  and  Ernestine 
(Schlater)  Robertson,  married  T.  G.  B.  Weissinger,  1866;  (no  issue.) 

(No.  200.) 

William  Blount  Robertson,  son  of  Col.  James  E.  and  Ernestine  (Schlater) 
Robertson,  married  Mary  Debleiux;  ten  children. 

490.  Ernest,  born  Feb.  4,  1875. 

493.  William  R.,  born  Sept.  4,  1876,  died  Feb.  7,  1877. 

494.  Edward  White,  born  July  1,  1878,  died  unmarried. 

495.  Mary  E.,  born  Feb.  26,  1880. 

496.  Mary  Essie,  born  Aug.  19,  1882. 

497.  William  Blount,  born  Dec.  1,  1883. 

4-98.  Henry  Allen,  born  March  11,  1885. 

499.  Arthur  R.,  born  June  14,  1887. 

500.  Mary  L.,  born  June  22,  1888,  died  July  4,  1888. 

501.  Agnes  Gwendoline,  born  May  28,  1890. 

(No.  202.) 

William  Blount  Robertson,  son  of  Judge  William  B.  and  Mary  (Chinn) 
Robertson,  was  educated  at  Nashville  Military  Institute  and  University 
of  Virginia;  he  was  First  Lieutenant,  First  Regiment,  Louisiana  Volun¬ 
teers;  served  at  batteries  of  Fort  Jackson,  fired  first  shot  upon  the  Union 
fleet;  commended  for  bravery;  after  the  war  went  to  Texas;  later  to 
California;  unmarried.  Died  in  Alaska. 

■*J(No.  203.) 

Elizabeth  Johnson  Robertson,  daughter  of  Judge  William  B.  and  Mary 
(Chinn)  Robertson,  married  John  Bronaugh  Hereford,  March  19,  1862; 
six  children.  ^ 

502.  Mary  Chinn  Hereford,  born  1864. 

503.  John  Bronaugh,  born  1866. 

504.  Anna  Lobdell,  born  1868. 

505.  James  Stirling,  born  1870. 

506.  Felix  Senette,  born  1877. 

507.  Catherine  Stirling,  born  1880. 

(No.  203%.) 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hereford  graduated  at  Patapsco  Institute,  Maryland,  with 
honors  and  medal;  lives  in  Dallas,  Texas.  She  is  an  authoress  of  distinc¬ 
tion  and  wrote  “Rebel  Rhymes,”  a  volume  of  poems;  she  is  a  woman  of 
rare  literary  tastes  and  acquirements. 

(No.  204.) 

Thomas  Chinn  Robertson,  son  of  Judge  William  B.  and  Mary  (Chinn) 
Robertson,  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Virginia 
University,  and  Centenary  College,  La.;  served  in  C.  S.  A.  with  distinction; 
commended  for  gallantry;  married  Emilie  M.  Hiltzheim,  who  died  June  12, 
1866. 
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(No.  206.)  j  ^  .  . 

James  Erwin  Robertson,  son  of  Judge  William  B.  and  Mary (Chinn) 
Robertson;  was  educated  at  Centenary  College,  La.;  served  with  distinct  „ 
in  C  S.  A.,  and  took  part  in  two  famous  battles  m  Louisiana,  Mansfield, 
and  “Pleasant  Hill;”  lives  at  Limerick  Plantation,  La.;  unmarried. 

(No.  207.)  .  ,  ^  , 

Leodocia  Erwin  Robertson,  daughter  of  Judge  William  Blount  an 
Mary  (Chinn)  Robertson,  married  Felix  Sennette  (a  plantei),  Sep , 
1870;  he  died  of  yellow  fever,  Oct.  9,  1879;  second  marriage  to  Judge 
Robertson,  married  Edward  Desobre  of  Plaquemme,  La.,  childien. 

508.  Regina  Senette ;  no  dates  given. 

609.  Thomas  Robertson  Senette;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  208.)  .  , 

Mary  Chinn  Robertson,  daughter  of  Judge  William  B.  and  Mary  (Chinn) 
Robertson,  married  Edward  Desobre  of  Plaquemme,  La.;  five  children. 

510.  Charles  E.;  no  dates  given. 

511.  William  Robertson;  no  dates  given. 

512.  Mary  Henrietta;  no  dates  given. 

513.  Linus  H.;  no  dates  given. 

514.  Minerva  H. ;  no  dates  given. 

515.  Lewis;  no  dates  given. 

516.  Henry  L.;  no  dates  given. 

517.  Elmer  C. ;  no  dates  given. 


(No.  209.)  . 

Tennessee  Robertson,  daughter  of  Judge  William  B.  and  Mary  (Chinn) 
Robertson,  was  educated  in  Ann  Harbor,  Mich.;  lives  at  Limerick  Plan- 
tation,  Parish  of  West  Baton  Rouge,  La.  An  accomplished  musician. 

(No.  210.) 

Ernestine  Schlater,  daughter  of  Judge  William  Blount  and  Mary  (Chinn) 
Robertson,  resides  at  Limerick  Plantation,  La. 

(No.  211.) 

Boiling  Chinn  Robertson,  son  of  Judge  William  Blount  and  Mary  (Chinn) 
Robertson  was  educated  at  Louisiana  State  University;  married  Roselle 
Smoote,  of  Okland,  Calif.;  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Price,  Berlin  &  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  three  children. 

518.  Carl;  no  dates  given. 

519.  William  B.;  no  dates  given.  . 

520.  Alexander  Roth;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  212.) 

Frances  Conrad,  daughter  of  Judge  William  B.  and  Mary  (Chinn)  Rob¬ 
ertson,  resides  at  the  family  homestead,  “Limerick. 

(No.  213.) 

Catherine  Lyle,  daughter  of  Judge  William  B.  and  Mary  (Chinn)  Robert¬ 
son,  married  Charles  D.  Lavallee;  she  is  literary  and  is  a  contributor  to 
leading  periodicals;  two  children. 

521.  Hilda  Van  Ness. 

522.  James  Kenneth. 
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(No.  214.) 

Dr.  Alexander  Roth  Robertson,  son  of  Judge  William  B.  and  Mary 
(Chinn)  Robertson,  graduated  at  Tulane  University,  of  New  Orleans,  La.; 
married  Alice  Louise  Ainsworth,  of  Pass  Christian,  Miss.;  is  now  practicing 
medicine  in  the  Parish  of  West  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  is  a  talented,  successful 
and  beloved  physician;  though  young,  he  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  his 
profession.  Resides  at  Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

(No.  215.) 

Edward  B.  Talbot,  son  of  Augustus  and  Lavinia  (Robertson)  Talbot, 
was  Judge  of  the  Fourth  Judicial  District  of  Louisiana  several  terms;  no 
other  information  given.  Married  and  left  several  children.  One  daughter 
married  Dr.  Grant  of  Plaquemine,  La. 

(No.  216.) 

Leodocia  Talbot,  daughter  of  Augustus  and  Lavinia  (Robertson)  Talbot, 
married  Thomas  Archer;  no  issue;  second  marriage  to  Andrew  Roland; 
one  child. 

523.  Lavinia. 

(No.  219.) 

•  Martha  Johnson  Robertson,  daughter  of  Edward  White  and  Mary  (Pope) 
Robertson,  married  Sept.  1,  1870,  to  C.  J.  Barrow,  merchant  in  Baton 
Rouge;  six  children. 

524.  Leila  M.;  Born  Nov.  5,  1871. 

525.  Wylie  Micajah,  born  Feb.  19,  1873. 

526.  Mary  Jane,  born  June  21,  1876. 

527.  Edward  Bobertson,  born  June  21,  1878. 

528.  Martha  Johnson. 

529.  Cordelia  J.;  died  in  infancy. 

(NO.  220.) 

Samuel  Matthews  Robertson,  son  of  Edward  White  and  Mary  (Pope) 
Robertson,  married  Georgie  Blanchard  Sanford,  Dec.  30,  1875.  He  served 
ten  terms  in  Congress  from  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana. 
1  he  mantle  of  the  father  fell  on  the  son,  which  he  has  worn  with  honor; 
two  children.  He  died  in  1912. 

530.  Edward  White,  Jr.  born  Jan.  28,  1877. 

531.  John  Sanford,  died  in  infancy. 

(No.  223.) 

Caroline  Robertson,  daughter  of  Edward  White  and  Mary  (Pope)  Rob¬ 
ertson,  married  Elijah  S.  Robertson,  Nov.  11,  1880;  he  died' Jan.  24,  1891- 
five  children. 

532.  Thomas  W.,  born  Aug.  7,  1882. 

533.  Lula  Ernestine,  born  June  28,  1884. 

534.  Elijah  Sparks,  born  Sept.  10,  1886. 

535.  Edward  White,  born  Aug.  13,  1888. 

536.  Rhoda  Jane,  born  Aug.  25,  1890. 

(No.  226.) 

Marshall  Pope  Robertson,  son  of  Edward  White  and  Mary  (Pope)  Robert¬ 
son,  married  Olive  C.  Smith;  he  is  a  civil  engineer  and  lives  in  Baton  Rouee 
La.;  three  children.  ’ 

537.  Georgia,  born  June  19,  1890.  539.  Frances  G.,  born  Jan.  28  1894 

538.  Olive  C.,  born  Sept.  13,  1892. 
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-  (No.  228.) 

Frederick  C.  Robertson,  son  of  Edward  White  and  Mary  (Pope)  Bohert- 
son,  is  a  lawyer,  and  United  States  Assistant  Attorney,  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
married  Amelia  Agnes  DeSion,  two  children. 

540.  Steven  O’Brien,  born  June  20,  1894. 

541.  Frederic. 

(No.  229.) 

Mary  L.  Robertson,  daughter  of  Edward  White  and  Mary  (Pope)  Robert¬ 
son,  married  John  Munroe  Slierrouse,  July  10,  1889,  President  of  the  Sher- 
rouse  Medicine  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  two  childien. 

542.  Julian  Monroe,  born  Jan.  12,  1892. 

543.  Marrieda  Lillian,  June  23,  1893. 

(No.  235.) 

Nellie  Robertson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Flavius  Josephus  and  Laura  (Brown) 
Robertson,  married  R.  W.  Jennings,  Principal  of  Jennings  Business  College, 

Nashville,  Tenn.;  three  children. 

544.  Maud.  546.  Evelyn  Medora. 

545.  William  Erskine. 

(No.  236.) 

Medora  Robertson,  daughter  of  Dr.  Flavius  Josephus  and  Laura  (Brown) 
Robertson,  married  A.  W.  Hogin;  two  children. 

547.  Laura. 

548.  David  Kelly. 

(No.  238.) 

Mary  Ellen  Huddleston,  daughter  of  Dr.  Josephus  and  Alice  (Robertson) 
Huddleston,  married  W.  R.  Chambers;  three  children. 

549.  Horace  C.  551.  Watson. 

550.  Paul.  Also  one  daughter. 

(No.  239.) 

Josephine  Huddleston,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  and  Alice  (Robertson) 
Huddleston,  married  R.  E.  Andrews;  two  children. 

552.  Russell. 

553.  David. 

(No.  242.) 

Annie  Robertson,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Blount  and  Adelaide  (Gordy) 
Robertson,  married  C.  B.  Murphy;  four  children. 

554.  Robert.  556.  Charles  B. 

555.  Adelaide.  557.  Annie  C. 

(No.  243.) 

Nellie  Robertson,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Blount  and  Adelaide  (Gordy) 
Robertson,  married  C.  B.  Cannon;  one  child. 

558.  Peyton. 

(No.  244.) 

Peyton  Robertson,  son  of  Judge  John  Blount  and  Adelaide  (Gordy) 
Robertson,  married  Minnie  Wharton,  April  15,  1S96;  she  is  the  daughter  of 
Prof.  Wharton,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  They  have  several  children.  Details 

not  known. 

(No.  245.) 

Laura  B.  Robertson,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Blount  and  Adelaide 
(Gordy)  Robertson,  of  New  Orleans,  received  her  education  at  Wartrace, 
and  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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(No.  246.) 

James  H.  Paine,  son  of  Bishop  Robert  E.  and  Susanna  (Beck)  Paine,  was 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  eight  years;  married 
Fannie  Giaves,  Nov.  6,  1849;  she  was  born  July  4,  1829;  her  mother  was 
a  great-grand  daughter  of  Lord  Bedford,  of  England;  Mr.  Paine  died  at 
Social  Circle,  Ga  .;  seven  children. 

559.  Lilly  S.  Paine,  born  Nov.  5,  1850. 

560.  John,  born  Dec.  4,  1852,  died  1857. 

561.  Iverson  S.,  born  Sept.  22,  1855. 

562.  James  G.,  born  June  4,  1860. 

563.  Robert  S.,  born  July  6,  1862. 

564.  Sarah  E.,  born  Jan.'  22,  1865. 

565.  Francis  L.,  born  Nov.  23,  1866,  died  1887. 

(No.  248.) 

Lavinia  Hill,  daughter  of  John  T.  and  Georgianna  (Beck)  Hill,  married 
John  W.  Terrass;  one  child. 

566.  James;  died  11  years  of  age. 

(No.  249.) 

Ann  Eliza  Hill,  daughter  of  John  T.  and  Georgiana  (Beck)  Hill,  married 
Henry  Nelson  Snyder,  February,  1848;  eight  children. 

567.  Romulus  Harrison,  born  Nov.  9,  1848. 

568.  Georgiana  Beck,  born  Aug.  6,  1853. 

569.  Mary  Fannie,  born  Aug.  6,  1857,  died  1863. 

570.  Hughetta  McCrea,  born  Aug.  9,  1859,  died  1860. 

571.  Washington  Barrow,  born  Aug.  7,  1861,  died  1863. 

572.  Henry  Nelson,  Jr.,  born  Jan.  14,  1865. 

573.  Hugh  Mac,  born  Nov.  26,  1867. 

574.  Amelia  Vanleer,  born  July  12,  1871,  died  1875. 


(No.  249.) 

Mrs.  Ann  E.  Snyder  is  the  authoress  of  “My  Scrap  Book,”  “Civil  War 
from  a  Southern  Standpoint,”  “On  the  Watauga  and  the  Cumberland” 
She  was  educated  at  the  Nashville  Female  Academy. 


(No.  250.) 

Dr.  John  B.  Hill,  son  of  John  T.  and  Georgiana  (Beck)  Hill 
Louisiana  Mays,  Oct.  12,  1854;  eight  children. 

575.  Lavinia  R.,  born  Dec.  4,  1855. 

576.  Nina  Fowler,  born  Sept.  18,  1857. 

577.  Georgia  Beck,  born  July  5,  1860. 

578.  Sammie  Felix,  born  March  27,  1863. 

579.  Carrie  Talliaferro,  born  Aug.  27,  1865. 

580.  Annie  Sue,  born  Nov.  26,  1867. 

581.  John  Williams,  born  Sept.  19,  1871;  unmarried. 

582.  Lottie  Lou,  born  Oct.  20,  1876;  died  in  infancy. 


married 


(No.  250.) 

Dr.  John  Beck  Hill  graduated  with  honors  at  the  University  of  Nashville 
Medical  Department,  and  has  followed  his  profession  forty-one  vears  near 
Bellevue,  Tenn.  His  skill  as  a  physician  and  noble  Christiancharacter 
have  won  for  him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives. 
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(No.  252.) 

Susanna  B.  Hill,  daughter  of  John  T.  and  Georgiana  (Beck)  Hill,  married 
Miles  Atkeison,  March  23,  1856;  second  marriage  to  Robert  Atkeison 
(dead)  ;  three  children. 

583.  James;  died  in  childhood. 

584.  Osmond  Summers,  born  1858. 

585.  James  Paine,  born  1863.  (Second  marriage.) 

(No.  254.) 

Carrie  T.  Hill,  daughter  of  John  T.  and  Georgiana  (Beck)  Hill,  married 
Capt.  Samuel  Mays,  Jan.  24,  1866,  in  Nashville;  three  children. 

586.  William  Wright,  born  April  13,  1868;  unmarried. 

587.  John  Robert,  born  July  11,  1869. 

588.  Ordalia,  born  July  7,  1873,  died  1886.  . 

Samuel  Mays  was  Captain  commanding  Co.  G,  C.  S.  A.,  Fiftieth  Regi¬ 
ment  Tennessee  Volunteers,  Gregg’s  Brigade;  served  from  1861  to  1865; 
now  Captain  Co.  B,  ex-Confederate  Veterans,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

(No.  255.) 

Dr.  Felix  Robertson  Hill,  son  of  John  T.  and  Georgiana  (Beck)  Hill, 
married  Ordalia  Mays,  in  Courtland,  Ala.,  July  10,  1864,  seven  childicn. 

589.  John  Summerfield,  born  May  26,  1865. 

590.  Mattie  Sue,  born  Nov.  25,  1866,  died  1873. 

591.  Felix  Robertson,  Jr.,  born  Oct.  21,  1869. 

592.  Emma  Wendle,  born  Oct.  4,  1872,  died  1873. 

593.  David  Spence,  born  Dec.  14,  1873;  unmarried. 

594.  Lafayette  B.,  born  Sept.  28,  1879;  unmarried. 

595.  Edward  Gay,  born  Aug.  17,  1883. 

(No.  255.) 

Dr.  Felix  Robertson  Hill  has  served  as  pastor  of  Southern  Methodist 
Churches  in  Nashville,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore,  and 
Kansas  City. 

(No.  257.) 

Lavinia  Robertson  Hill,  daughter  of  John  T.  and  Georgiana  (Beck)  Hill, 
married  Isham  Fielding  Davis,  May  17,  1868.  Mr.  Davis  was  born  at 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  died  at  Roscdale,  La.,  Aug.  10,  1892.  He  served  in  the 
C.  S.  A.  with  distinction,  from  beginning  to  end;  was  in  Morgan’s  com¬ 
mand  and  he  was  commended  for  gallantry  and  self-saciifice.  Mr.  Da\is 
was  an  intelligent,  Christian  gentleman,  a  useful  citizen,  and  highly  re¬ 
spected  throughout  the  parish. 

(No.  258.) 

William  Hill,  son  of  John  T.  and  Georgiana  (Beck)  Hill,  married  Emma 
Willson,  Oct.  22,  1887,  in  Texas;  seven  children. 

596.  Lottie,  born  Sept.  8,  1876.  600.  Louise,  born  Oct.  7,  1886. 

597.  Walter,  born  Oct.  29,  1878.  601.  John  Beck,  born  March  4,  1889. 

598.  Felix,  born  July  13,  1881.  C02.  Edward  Lee,  born  July  11,  1891. 

599.  Robert,  born  Sept.  10,  1883. 

(No.  259.) 

Charlotte  Robertson  Hill,  daughter  of  John  T.  and  Georgiana  (Beck) 
Hill,  married  Dr.  Manuel  M.  Hayden,  July  29,  1879;  he  died  June,  18J2; 
two  children. 

603.  James  Francis,  born  Jan.  7,  1881. 

604.  Isham  Davis,  born  Jan.  22,  1882. 
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(Fifth  Generation) 

(No.  260.) 

Sterling  C.  Robertson,  son  of  Gen.  E.  Sterling  and  Eliza  H.  Robertson, 
was  educated  at  “Salado  College,”  Tex.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  New  York; 
was  married  Dec.  22,  1879,  to  Lorena  Westbrook,  daughter  of  Capt.  Charles 
Westbrook,  of  Lorena,  Tex.  He  is  a  merchant  and  planter  and  lives  at 
Temple,  Tex.,  and  has  six  children — Sterling  C.,  Westbrook,  Titus  Lee, 
Irion  Van  Rensselaer,  Lorena  Westbrook  and  Charles  Alexander. 

(Note.  Information  of  the  family  of  Sterling  C.  Robertson,  of  Temple, 
Texas,  came  too  late  to  place  the  children  in  line  and  number  them.) 

(No.  263.) 

Medora  Thayer,  daughter  of  James  and  Medora  (Cheatham)  Thayer, 
married  E.  F.  Riggs,  of  Washington  City;  three  children. 

605.  George;  no  dates  given.  607.  Lourison;  no  dates  given. 

606.  Francis;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  264.) 

Ada  Thayer,  daughter  of  Janies  S.  and  Medora  (Cheatham)  Thayer, 
married  Rev.  C.  M.  Addison  (Episcopal  minister  of  Massachusetts)  ;  three 
children. 

608.  Thayer;  no  dates  given.  610.  Medora;  no  dates  given. 

609.  Julia;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  265.) 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  CHEATHAM,  son  of  Gen.  B.  F.  and  Anna  Bell 
Cheatham,  is  a  civil  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  Now,  1929,  is  a  Major-General  in  the  United  States  Army. 

(No.  266.) 

Patton  Cheatham,  son  of  Gen.  B.  F.  and  Anna  Bell  Cheatham,  is  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Nashville  Board  of  Underwriters. 

(No.  267.) 

JOE  JOHNSTON  CHEATHAM,  son  of  Gen.  B.  F.  and  Anna  Bell  Cheat¬ 
ham,  is  Assistant  Paymaster,  United  States  Navy.  Now,  1929,  he  has  the 
rank  of  Rear  Admiral  in  the  Navy. 

(No.  271.) 

Frank  James  Cheatham,  son  of  Felix  and  Ophelia  (McGavock)  Cheatham, 
married  Edith  Lee  Cheatham,  Feb.  10,  1891;  one  child. 

611.  Felix  Robertson,  born  Dec.  8,  1891. 

(No.  274.) 

Berrien  Lindsley  Blackie,  son  of  Dr.  George  S.  and  Martha  (Cheatham) 
Blackie,  was  Assistant  Civil  Engineer  in  the  Chief  Engineer’s  office  at 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  office  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  was  amiable,  industrious  and  popular.  The  representative  of  a  family 
distinguished,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad  and  he  ranked  high  in 
his  chosen  profession. 

(No.  275.) 

Marion  Greve  Blackie,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  S.  and  Martha  (Cheat¬ 
ham)  Blackie,  married  Malone  Gibson,  1866,  banker  in  Calvert,  Texas;  one 
child. 

612.  George  S.  Blackie. 
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(No.  276.) 

George  Frederick  Blackie,  son  of  Dr.  George  S.  and  Martha  (Cheatham) 
Blackie,  is  Assistant  Civil  Engineer  in  the  office  of  the  Nashville,  Chat¬ 
tanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railway  at  Nashville. 


(No.  277.) 

Leonora  Chapman,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  and  Maria  Louise  (Cheatham) 
Chapman,  married  Elijah  Elliston;  three  children. 

613.  Elizabeth.  615.  William  R. 

614.  Louise. 


(No.  279.) 

Maria  Louise  Chapman,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  and  Louise  (Cheatham) 
Chapman,  married  Howard  Kennedy  (nephew  of  Dr.  Blackie),  of  London, 
England;  he  is  on  the  staff  of  a  leading  newspaper  of  that  city. 


(No.  281.) 

James  Thayer  Smith,  son  of  Webb  and  Alice  Smith,  married  Alice  Kelly; 
three  children. 

616.  Ada.  618.  Alice. 

617.  Webb. 

(No.  286.) 

Samuel  Mitchell  Robertson,  son  of  Dr.  John  Martin  and  Mary  Eliza 
(Goodloe)  Taylor,  married  Miss  Paschal,  and  has  one  child. 

619.  Anabel. 

(No.  287.) 

Jonathan  Gibson  Taylor,  son  of  Dr.  John  Martin  and  Mary  Eliza  (Good¬ 
loe)  Taylor,  married  Miss  Jennings;  he  is  a  lawyer,  and  lives  m  Pine 

Bluff,  Ark. 

(No.  288.) 

John  Martin  Taylor,  son  of  Dr.  John  Martin  and  Mary  Eliza  (Goodloe) 
Taylor,  is  a  lawyer  of  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  married  Miss  Nunn;  two  children. 

620.  Margaret. 

621.  Henrietta. 

(No.  290.) 


Eliza  Mildred  Taylor,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Martin  and  Mary  Eliza 
(Goodloe)  Taylor,  married  H.  P.  Bradford,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  he  is 
general  Manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Inclined  Plane  Railway  Company;  two 

children. 

622.  Mildred  Taylor  Bradford,  born  1886. 

623.  John  Taylor  Bradford,  born  1889. 


(NO.  291.) 

Benjamin  Taylor,  son  of  Dr.  John  Martin  and  Mary  Eliza  (Goodloe) 
Taylor,  married  Miss  Keiser;  one  child. 

624.  Minnie. 

(No.  303.) 

Leonora  A.  Robertson,  daughter  of  Henry  Oldham  and  Sallie  (Edny) 
Robertson,  married  H.  Watson;  two  children. 

625.  Adele. 

626.  David  W. 

(No.  325.) 

Marietta  Wilkerson,  daughter  of  William  and  Georgetta  (Witt)  Wilker- 
son,  married  Mr.  Johnson;  one  child. 

G27.  Tommie. 
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(No.  326.) 

Eugena  Wilkerson,  daughter  of  William  and  Georgetta  (Witt)  Wilkerson, 
married  Dr.  John  White;  four  children. 

628.  Arthur;  no  date  given.  630.  Mary;  no  date  given. 

629.  Eugenia;  no  date  given.  631.  Estelle;  no  date  given. 

(No.  327.) 

William  Wilkerson,  son  of  William  and  Georgetta  (Witt)  Wilkerson, 
first  married  Kittie  Roberts,  second  married  Clara  Drake;  seven  children. 

632.  Fannie;  no  dates.  634.  Claude;  no  dates. 

633.  Witt;  no  dates  635.  Lila;  no  dates. 

(Second  Marriage) 

636.  Howard;  no  dates.  638.  Chole;  no  dates. 

637.  Kittie;  no  dates. 

(No.  328.) 

Fannie  Wilkerson,  daughter  of  William  and  Georgetta  (Witt)  Wilker¬ 
son,  married  Hal  Carsey;  one  child  mentioned. 

639.  Wilkerson  Carsey. 

(No.  334.) 

Boyd  Drake,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Julina  (Green)  Drake,  married  Effie 
Hyde;  one  child  (name  not  given). 

640.  Child. 

(No.  335.) 

Mittie  Drake,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Julina  (Green)  Drake,  married 
Sam  Daly;  no  issue. 

(No.  338.) 

William  H.  Drake,  son  of  John  B.  and  Chole  (Reed)  Drake,  married 
Laura  Brodie;  five  children. 

641.  Medora;  no  dates  given.  644.  Chole,  no  dates  given. 

642.  Brodie;  no  dates  given.  645.  Mada  Amanda;  no  dates  given. 

643.  Nellie;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  340.) 

.  Sarah  Ann  Drake,  daughter  of  John  B.  and  Chole  (Reed)  Drake,  mar¬ 
ried  B.  Bratton;  two  children. 

646.  Hattie;  no  dates  given.  647.  Clarence;  no  dates  given. 

r 

(No.  341.) 

Mary  Drake,  daughter  of  John  B.  and  Chole  (Reed)  Drake,  married 
Ervin  Allen,  Dec.  25,  1884 ;  two  children. 

648.  Warfield,  born  Oct.  13,  1888.  649.  Sallie,  born  Dec.  15,  1892. 

(No.  342.) 

Maud  M.  Drake,  daughter  of  John  B.  and  Chole  (Reed)  Drake,  married 
Howard  Hunt,  Dec.  16,  1885;  two  children. 

650.  John,  born  1886.  651.  Sallie,  born  1889. 

(No.  343.) 

Joseph  II.  Drake,  son  of  John  B.  and  Chole  (Reed)  Drake,  married  Versia 
Edwards;  three  children. 

652.  Edward.  654.  Sammie. 

653.  Herbert. 
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(No.  344.) 

John  Drake,  son  of  John  B.  and  Chole  (Reed)  Drake,  married  Fannie 
Hunt;  three  children. 

655.  Ralph.  657.  Marian. 

656.  John. 

(No.  348.) 

Earnest  T.  Walton,  son  of  Timothy  and  Susanna  (Drake)  Walton,  mar¬ 
ried  Maggie  Byles;  four  children. 

658.  Earnest  B.;  no  dates  given.  660.  Willie;  no  dates  given. 

659.  Charlie;  no  dates  given.  661.  Lissie;  no  dates  given. 


(No.  350.) 

Fannie  Drake,  daughter  of  James  R.  and  Nancy  (Wilkerson)  Drake, 
married  Joe  Walton;  seven  children. 

662.  Mary.  666.  Ike. 

663.  Sallie.  667.  Emma. 

664.  James.  668.  Timothy. 

665.  Sue  E. 

(No.  354.) 

Sudie  Ledbetter,  daughter  of  Allen  and  Harriet  Ledbetter,  married 


James  Marshall;  five  children. 

669.  Hattie;  no  dates  given. 

670.  Earl;  no  dates  given. 

671.  Roy;  no  dates  given. 

672.  Rainey;  no  dates  given. 

673.  Allison;  no  dates  given. 


|  Twins. 


(No.  366.) 

Mollie,  daughter  of  John  and  Charlotte  (Neblett)  Jones,  married  Lewis 
Howard;  one  child. 

674.  Child;  no  name  given. 

(No.  368.) 

Robert  McNairy  Newell,  son  of  John  and  Marietta  Newell,  married 
Florence  Beech,  May  10,  1880;  two  children. 

675.  Rotie  Lavinia.  676.  Mary  Myrtle. 


(No.  369.) 

John  B.  Newell,  son  of  John  and  Marietta  Newell,  married  Bettie  Spain, 
Dec.  3,  1881;  three  children. 

677.  Marietta.  679.  Willie  McNairy. 

678.  Leona  L. 

(No.  370.) 

Willie  Bell,  son  of  John  and  Marietta  Newell,  married  Fannie  McConnell, 
June  22,  1892;  one  child. 

680.  Gladys  Belle. 

(No.  371.) 

Felix  Newell,  son  of  John  and  Marietta  Newell,  married  Mary  Slitzler; 
three  children. 

681.  Carrie  Bradford.  683.  John  David. 

6S2.  Claris  Katherine;  dead. 

(No.  374.) 

Amanda  Brodie,  daughter  of  Dr.  Christopher  and  Lavinia  Brodie,  mar¬ 
ried  William  Summers;  one  child. 

684.  Leslie  Summers  is  in  the  Post  Office  Department  at  Washington. 
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n  vV°u  r!^eir  in5ormatlon  is  known  to  the  writer  of  the  descendants  of 
Delilah  Bosley,  daughter  of  Gen.  James  Robertson.) 

(No.  397.) 

Thomas  Smith  Farquaharson,  son  of  Dr.  R.  J.  and  Mary  Lydia  (Smith) 
Farquharson,  married  Annie  Laura  Saunders,  1887.  He  is  a  civil  engineer 
m  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  two  children. 

685.  Annie,  born  1889.  686.  Robert,  born  1891. 

„  (No.  399.) 

Mary  Farquaharson,  daughter  of  Dr.  R.  J.  and  Mary  Lydia  (Smith) 
Farquaharson,  married  Charles  N.  Smith,  1893,  and  lives  in  Des  Moines, 

(No.  402.) 

Annie  Farquharson,  daughter  of  Dr.  R.  J.  and  Lydia  (Smith)  Farquhar¬ 
son,  received  her  musical  education  at  Dresden,  Germany. 

,  .  (No.  405.) 

Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  of  Felix  R.  Robertson  and  Cinthia  (Rodes) 
Apral2211896d  E’  B"  Wad6’  3  prominent  farraer  of  Gilea  County,  Tenn. 

(No.  445.) 

Lydia  Smith  Roche,  daughter  of  Samuel  Seay  and  Lydia  (Robertson) 
Roche  received  a  diploma  from  the  City  High  School,  and  is  pursuing  a 
musical  education  at  the  Nashville  Conservatory  of  Music. 

(No.  446.) 

Elizabeth  R.  Roche,  daughter  of  Samuel  Seay  and  Lydia  (Robertson) 
Roche,  graduated  at  the  Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

(No.  447.) 

T*™  J-  R?che>  daughter  of  Samuel  Seay  and  Lydia  (Robertson) 
Ruche,  is  completing  her  education  at  the  Normal  College,  Nashville  Tenn 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  hold  public  office  in  Nashville.  She  was  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  City  Treasury. 

r,f  nfl0lr7N°D0!hC!'  information  is  known  to  the  writer  of  the  descendants 
uf  Dr.  Felix  Robeitson,  son  of  Gen.  James  Robertson.) 

.  (No.  451.) 

tWille  Johnson  son  of  William  and  Morgiana  (Napier)  Johnson,  mar- 

rial  t?Ry-  M'-Hwrnn"’  OCt'o25’  1876:  She  died  Au»-  !-  1885;  second  mar- 
nage  to  Fannie  Williamson,  Sept.  19,  1888;  seven  children 

C87.  Harding  died  in  infancy.  )  ^  . 

688.  Merritt,  died  in  infancy.  j  lwins* 

689.  William,  born  April  15,  1879. 

690.  Morgiana,  born  June  4,  1881. 

691.  Lily,  born  July  31,  1885. 

(Second  Marriage.) 

692.  Granville,  born  June  27,  1891. 

693.  Sophy  Fannie,  born  1894. 

(No.  452.) 

Mmme  Vanleer,  daughter  of  John  S.  and  Margaret  (Napier)  Vanleer 
married  Dr.  Eugene  Smith;  five  children.  v ameer, 

694.  Vanleer;  no  dates  given.  697.  Leon;  no  dates  given. 

695.  Eugene;  no  dates  given.  698.  Nettie  Allison;  no  dates  given. 

696.  Granville;  no  dates  given. 
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(No.  456.) 

Luona  A.  Christian,  daughter  of  Jones  and  Robenia  Christian,  marrie 

J.  W.  Pollock,  Oct.  11, 1883;  seven  children. 

699.  Janies  J.,  born  Jan.  23,  1885.  702.  Percy  P-.  born  Nov.  1,  1889 

700.  William  W.,  born  Sept.  9,  1886.703.  Robenia  R.,  born  Feb.  13,  1893. 

701.  Felix  F„  born  Jan.  5,  1888.  704.  Carlos  C.,  born  Oct.  23,  1895. 

(No.  458.)  .  .  ,  _ 

Kittie  Fenno,  daughter  of  Jones  W.  and  Robenia  Christian,  married  I. 

M.  Flanegan,  March  6,  1895. 

Virginia,  born  Fee.  23,  1895.  ,  .  <? 

(Note. _ No  other  information  known  to  the  writer  of  the  descendants  of 

Charlotte  (Robertson)  Napier,  daughter  of  Gen.  James  Robertson.) 

(No.  465.) 

Thomas  Edwin  Matthews,  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Sharp)  Mat¬ 
thews,  married  Mary  Adams.  No  issue.  Lives  m  Nashville,  Tenn.  Cn- 
cuit  Judge,  1908-1918,  inclusive. 

(No.  476.) 

Annie  Matthews,  married  Mr.  McGill,  and  has  one  child. 

7-7,  Annie  Lucile. 

(No.  478.) 

Mary  Matthews,  daughter  of  Tennessee  (Robertson)  and  Samuel  Mat¬ 
thews  married  Thomas  Weissinger  Schlater;  now  (1829)  three  children. 

00  Thomas  Weissinger,  Lawyer,  lives  in  Nashville  Married  Mary 
Hughes.  They  have  an  infant  son  (1930)  named,  Thomas  Weissmgei 
Schlater.  A  daughter,  born  November,  1934. 

(b)  Frederick  Matthews,  Lawyer,  New  York  City.  Married  Mar  .  a 
Kimiee,  December,  1928,  in  Bedford  County,  Tennessee.  No  issue. 

(c)  Mary  Elizabetli  Schlaten,  unmarried. 

(No.  477.) 

Crusoe  Matthews,  son  of  Tennessee  and  Samuel  Matthews,  married 
Annie  Ba.rgas;  one  child; 

A.  Holloway. 

They  have  several  other  children,  names  not  known. 

(No.  503.) 

John  Bronaugh  Hereford,  son  of  John  B.  and  Elizabeth  J.  (Robertson) 
Hereford,  married  Hattie  Ford,  of  Shreveport,  La;  one  child. 

Richard  Ford. 

(No.  o04.) 

Anna  Lobdell  Hereford,  daughter  of  John  B.  and  Elizabeth  (Robertson) 
Hereford,  married  Charles  W.  Gilmour,  of  Atlanta,  Ga;  one  child. 
Charles  Hereford. 

(No.  510.) 

Charles  E.,  son  of  Edward  and  Mary  Chinn  Desobre,  married  Margaret 

White.  #XT  i  . 

(No.  511.) 

William  Desobre  graduated  in  dentistry  at  Vanderbilt  University; 
settled  in  Bowling  Green,  ICy.,  died  1891. 

(No.  512.) 

Mary  Henrietta  Desobre  married  Walter  Bryan,  of  Plaquemine,  La.; 
no  issue.  There  are  other  Desobre  children. 
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(No.  524.) 

Leila  Martha  Barrow,  daughter  of  C.  J.  and  Martha  (Robertson)  Barrow, 
married  John  Robert  Mays,  bookkeeper  in  Rapides  Bank,  Alexandria,  La., 
Sept.  12,  1894.  (See  Lavinia  Branch.) 

(No.  525.) 

Wiley  Mica  jail  Barrow,  son  of  C.  J.  and  Martha  (Robertson)  Barrow,  is 
Clerk  of  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  and  law  student  in  Washington 
City. 

(Note. — No  other  information  known  to  the  writer  of  the  descendants  of 
William  Blount  Robertson,  Sr.,  son  of  Gen.  James  Robertson.) 

(No.  559.) 

Lilly  Paine,  daughter  of  James  and  Fannie  Paine,  married  John  R. 
White,  April  27,  1882,  in  Georgia;  six  children. 

James  P.  White;  no  dates  given.  Hugh  W.  White;  no  dates  given. 

John  R.  White;  no  dates  given.  Robert  Paine  White;  no  dates  given. 

Frank  R.  White;  no  dates  given.  Sarah  Frances  White;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  561.) 

Iverson  Paine,  son  of  James  and  Fannie  Paine,  married  Elizabeth  Milli¬ 
gan  Aug.  28,  1882.  They  live  in  Georgia;  six  children. 

Fannie  Paine;  no  dates  given.  Bessie  Paine;  no  dates  given. 

Marion  Paine;  no  dates  given.  Henrietta  Paine;  no  dates  given. 

James  G.  Paine;  no  dates  given.  Robert  L.  Paine;  no  dates  given. 

(No.  562.) 

James  G.  Paine,  son  of  James  and  Fannie  Paine,  married  Sarah  Ausley, 
Dec.  22,  1887;  five  children. 

James  G.  Paine.  Rebecca  F.  Paine. 

Sarah  B.  Paine.  Catherine  N.  Paine. 

Lilly  W.  Paine. 

(No.  563.) 

Robert  L.  Paine,  son  of  James  and  Fannie  Paine,  married  Elizabeth 
Battle,  Dec.  24,  1887;  is  Principal  of  Fayetteville  Institute,  Georgia. 
Children  of  Robert  L.  Paine  and  Elizabeth  Battle  Paine  are:  Mary  B. 
Paine  and  Elizabeth  Paine,  teachers  in  Covington,  Ga.,  in  1927. 

(No.  564.) 

Sarah  E.  Paine,  daughter  of  James  and  Fannie  Paine,  married  Jan.  22, 
1892,  to  Asbury  II.  Hodgson;  one  child. 

Lilly  White. 

(No.  567.) 

Dr.  Romulus  Harrison  Snyder  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville 
in  Medicine;  married  O.  Gardner;  two  children. 

Ann  Elizabeth,  born  June  6,  1880. 

Felix. 

(No.  568.) 

Georgiana  Beck  Snyder,  daughter  of  Henry  N.  and  Ann  E.  (Hill) 
Snyder,  married  N.  P.  Stone,  Dec.  26,  1878;  one  child. 

Annie  Mae  Stone,  born  Feb.  4,  1881. 

(No.  568.) 

Mrs.  N.  P.  Stone  was  highly  educated  in 
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(No.  572.) 

Henry  Nelson  Snyder,  Jr.,  son  of  Henry  Nelson,  Sr.,  and  Ann  E.  (Hill) 
Snyder,  married  Lula  Eubank,  July  10,  1889;  two  children. 

Hugh  Mac,  born  May,  1890. 

Ellen  E.,  born  October,  1892. 

(No.  572.) 

Henry  Nelson  Snyder,  Jr.,  graduated  at  Vanderbilt  University  with  first 
honors;  won  medal  in  state  oratorical  contest  before  he  was  21  years  of 
age;  was  sub-Professor  of  Latin  in  Vanderbilt  University,  and  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  at  Wofford  College,  S.  C. 

(No.  573.) 

Dr.  Hugh  Mac  Snyder  graduated  in  medicine  at  University  of  Tennessee. 

(No.  575.) 

Lavinia  R.  Hill,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Beck  and  Louisiana  (Mays)  Hill, 
married  Neill  S.  Brown,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  18,  1877;  he  is  Assistant 
Chief  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mrs. 
Lavinia  R.  Hill  Brown  compiled  this  list  of  Gen.  James  Robertson’s  descend¬ 
ants,  only  a  few  addenda  by  T.  E.  M. 

(No.  576.) 

Nina  F.  Hill,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Beck  and  Louisiana  (Mays)  Hill, 
married  William  A.  Robertson,  November,  1880;  one  child. 

Allison,  born  Sept.  9,  1881. 

(No.  576.) 

Mrs.  William  A.  Robinson  is  literary  in  her  taste;  has  contributed  to 
magazines;  the  style  of  her  writing  is  pure  and  elevating. 

(No.  577.) 

Georgiana  Beck  Hill,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Beck  and  Louisiana  (Mays) 
Hill,  married  Rev.  James  H.  Early,  of  Missouri,  Sept.  1G,  1886;  he  gradu- 
ated  at  Vanderbilt  University,  resides  in  St.  Louis  and  is  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Farmington  District,  M.  E.  Church,  South;  one  child. 

Maggie  Mai  Ragsdale,  born  Jan.  29,  1884. 

(No.  578.) 

Sammie  Felix  Hill,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Beck  and  Louisiana  (Mays) 
Hill,  married  Mark  E.  Ragsdale,  of  Brownwood,  Tex,  1887.  He  took  a  lit¬ 
erary  course  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  tenn.,  and  is  now  a  civil 
engineer  at  Brownwood,  Texas;  one  child. 

Maggie  Mai  Ragsdale,  born  Jan.  29,  1884. 

(No.  579.) 

Carrie  Taliaferro  Hill,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Beck  and  Louisiana  (Mays) 
Hill,  married  Jesse  F.  Brown,  Dec.  24,  1885;  five  children. 

Mark,  born  Sept.  27,  1886.  John  Hill,  Sept.  17,  1893. 

Emma  Lane,  born  June  18,  1888.  Jesse  F.,  born  Sept.  17,  1895. 

James,  born  Jan.  19,  1890. 

(No.  580.) 

Annie  S.  Hill,  daughter  of  John  B.  and  Louisiana  (Mays)  Hill,  completed 
her  education  at  Miss  White’s  Select  School,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  was  vale¬ 
dictorian  of  her  class;  married  James  C.  Robinson,  Nov.  19,  1885;  three 
children. 
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Inez  Robinson,  born  March  25,  1887. 

John  Beck  Robinson,  born  Aug  3,  1888. 

Annie  Lavinia  Robinson,  born  Sept.  2,  1890. 

(No.  585.) 

James  Paine  Atkeison,  son  of  R.  and  Susanna  (Hill)  Atkeison,  married 
Nona  Sweatman,  Feb.  18,  1890;  one  child. 

James  Paine. 

(No.  587.) 

John  Robert  Mays,  son  of  Capt.  Sam  and  Carrie  (Hill)  Mays,  married 
Leila  Martha  Barrow  (granddaughter  of  the  late  Edward  White  Robert¬ 
son,  Member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana),  Sept,  12,  1894;  one  child. 

John  Robert  Mays,  born  Oct.  8,  1895. 

(No.  589.) 

Dr.  John  Summerfield  Hill,  son  of  Dr.  Felix  R.  and  Ordalia  (Mays)  Hill, 
married  Lizzie  Pippin,  Courtland,  Ala.,  Dec.  20,  1888;  three  children. 

Ordalia  Hill,  born  Dec.  5,  1889. 

Mattie  Sue  Hill,  born  May  10,  1892. 

Wylodine  Hill,  born  Dec.  23,  1893. 

(No.  591.) 

Rev.  Felix  R.  Hill,  Jr.,  graduated  both  at  Hiwassee  College,  East  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  Vanderbilt  University;  married  Cora  Hall  Lindsay,  of  St.  Louis, 
Feb.  15,  1892;  one  child. 

Kathryn  Vaughn,  born  Dec.  2,  1892. 

(Note. — No  other  information  known  to  the  writer  of  the  descendants  of 
Lavinia  Robertson  Beck,  daughter  of  Gen.  James  Robertson.) 

(Sixth  Generation) 

(No.  G13.) 

Eliza zeth,  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Leonora  (Chapman)  Elliston,  mar¬ 
ried  C.  E.  Sinclair;  three  children. 

Louise.  Hester. 

Elliston. 

(No.  614.) 

Louise,  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Leonora  (Chapman)  Elliston,  married 
Dr.  Larkin  Smith,  member  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

(No.  615.) 

William  R.  Elliston,  son  of  Elijah  and  Leonora  (Chapman)  Elliston, 
married  Selene  Jackson,  youngest  daughter  of  Gen.  W.  H.  Jackson,  of 
Belle  Meade,  Tenn.,  May  19,  1896. 

(Note. — Nothing  else  is  known  to  the  writer  of  the  descendants  of  Jona¬ 
than  Friar  Robertson,  son  of  Gen.  James  Robertson.) 


APPENDIX  C 

The  old  Cockrill  Bible  is  now  owned  by  Mark  Cockrill,  of  Great  Falls, 
Montana.  Mr.  Cockrill  writes: 

This  is  an  old,  much  worn,  leather-back  Bible,  about  10x10x3  inches,  the 
fly  leaves  are  gone  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  when  it  was  printed. 
There  is  a  little  slip,  pasted  inside  of  the  cover  which  reads,  II.  Elliott, 
Book-binder,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  so  I  suppose  that  H.  Elliott  either  rebound 
it  or  sold  it  to  John  Cockrill.  It  contains  no  prevision  for  recording 
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births,  deaths  and  marriages.  This  list  that  I  am  sending  is  written  on 
the  back  of  a  picture  or  woodcut,  of  which  it  contains  several. 

The  following  is  copied  from  John  Cockrill’s  Bible,  being  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  : 

John  Cockrill  born  19th  December  1757. 

Ann  Cockrill  born  10th  February  1757. 

John  Cockrill,  Jr.,  born  July  8th  1781. 

Nancy  Cockrill  born  February  ist,  1783,  Pulliam. 

Sterling  Cockrill  born  March  7th  1785. 

James  Cockrill  born  January  28th  1787. 

Mark  R.  Cockrill  born  December  2nd  1788. 

Susannah  Cockrill  born  September  2nd  1790.  Bunting,  (married) 
Sarah  Cockrill  born  May  15th,  1794,  Beasley. 

Patsey  Cockrill  born  November  5th,  1800.  3  times. 

Ann  Cockrill  departed  this  life  October  13,  1821. 

John  Cockrill  departed  this  life  October  13,  1821. 

Susan  C.  Cockrill  died  August  3,  1871  (Recorded  by  Mark  R.  C.) 

Mark  R.  Cockrill  died  June  2G,  1872  (Recorded  by  Mark  S.) 
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840.  3  Id.  240,  253.  4  Id.  Vol.  14,  246.  5  Id.  Vol.  12,  610,  909.  6  Id.  Vo  . 

13  90-1.  7  Id.  Vol.  13,  117-8.  8  Id.  Vol.  14,  246. 

Chapter  XXVII. — 1  IV  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  282.  2  Id.  166.  3  Old  Times 

in  Tenn.  (Guild)  40:  4  Id.  49.  325-6.  5  Putnam  122,  140. 

Chapter  XXVIII— 1  Putnam  68-79.  2  The  Nation  in  Arms  (Von  Der 

Goltz)  Ch.  4  Sec.  14,  p.  229.  3  Mrs.  Craighead’s  Narrative.  Draper  Mb. 

Chapter  XXIX— 1  Putnam  94-102.  2  Id.  34.  3  Id.  39.  4  Id.  39-40.  5 

Coin.  &  St.  Rees.  N.  C„  IX  1276-8  6  Hand  Bk. Am.  Inds  500  756.  7 

Caldwell’s  Const.  Hist.  Tenn.  41.  8  Id.  45.  9  Putnam  182-4,  200.  10 

Caldwell’s  Const.  Hist.  Tenn.,  43.  11  Putnam  102-3  12  Id 

Chapter  XXX. — 1  I  Marshall’s  Washington  (2  ed.)  234,  364  II  Id.  40, 
note  X  p.  13  Appendix.  Ill  Franklin  (Bigelow,  5  Ed.  223.  Parkman  s 

Rivals  for  Am.  1-7,  65,  200-1.  .  w  .  oro  9 

Chapter  XXXI. — 1  Putnam  Chs,  8  and  9;  II  Winning  of  the  West,  350-2. 

"  Chapter  XXxil— 1  Putnam  106.  2  Cald.  Const.  Hist.  Tenn.  63.  3  Geo 

Rogers  Clark  (James)  196-7,  215.  4  I  Am.  Hist  Mag.  175  5  II  Winning 

of  the  West,  326-7.  6  Draper  MS.  7  Putnam  134,  294n.,  316. 

Chapter  XXXIII— 1  Putnam  129-33.  Haywood  131.  Phelan  126. 

^^JhTpter  XXXIV. — 1  Life  &  Adventures  of  Daniel  Boon  (Flint)  Ch.  XIII. 
Border  Boy,  Famous  Boy,  Series,  Ch.  XV. 

Chapter  XXXV .—1  Cockrill  MS. 

Chanter  XXXVI. — 1  Putnam  296,  340,  417. 

Chapter  XXXVII. — 1  Putnam  169-170.  2  Id.  171.  3  Cain.  &  St.  Rees. 

N.  C.  Vol,  19,  572-3.  4  Id.  Vol.  24,  629-30.  5  Id.  Vol.  24,  617.  6  Id.  \  ol. 
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Chapter  XXXVIII. — 1  Pinckney’s  Treaty  (Bemis)  52.  2  Ch.  I,  1. 

3  Critical  Period  Am.  Hist.  (Fiske)  18.  4  Principles  Am.  Diplomacy 
(Moore)  30-1.  5  Jay’s  Treaty  (Bemis)  109.  6  Pinckneys  Treaty  (Bemis) 
52  7  Id .1  8  Jay’s  Treaty  (Bemis)  76-8  9  Pinckney-. ^Treaty  (Bemis 

333.  10  Jay’s  Treaty  (Bemis)  262.  11  HI  Am.  Secy,  of  State  &  The 
nlomacv  (Bemis)  165-175.  12  Spanish  Am.  Frontier  (Whitaker)  66,  69. 

IS  PinJkrLvs  Treaty  (Bemis)  131,  133,  143,  155,  164,  167.  14  Pinckney’s 

Treaty  (Bemis)  53.  15  Washington  &  the  West  (Hulbert)  101.  16  Jay  s 
Treaty  (Bemis)  75.  17  History  of  United  States  (Garner  &  Lodge)  697-8, 
700*  18  II  Id.  696-7.  History  of  Louisiana  (Marbois)  264,  274.  The  Open¬ 
ing  of  the  Miss.  (Ogg)  582.  18  II  Hist,  of  the  United  States,  (Garner  & 

L°Cha)ptci- XXXIX— 1  Life  of  Sevier  (Turner)  61,  157.  Coin.  &  St.  Rees, 
N  C  22  637-40.  3  Put.nam.  324.  Phelan,  146.  Haywood.  4  I  Const. 
Lven.  of  1787  (Madison)  303-4.  5  Id  I  319  6  H.  I  828.  7  Id  I  32  -30 
o  Tfi  t  q oi  9  io.  334-5.  10  Id.  I  336-8.  11  Id.  I  351-2.  12  Id.  I  353-4.  13 
Id  II  225  14  Id.  II  266.  15  Id.  266.  16  Id.  II  333.  17  Id.  274-5.  18 
Id.  II  278:  19  Pinckney’s  Treaty  (Bemis)  82.  20  Id.  96.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

P*Chanter  XL— 1  I  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  (Allison)  122.  Ramsey,  538.  2  Put- 

nam  325.  3  Coin.  &  St.  Rees.  N.  C.  Vol.  20,  712-3.  3  Putnam  324,  Phelan 
146  ’  Haywood  262,  494,  496.  4  Id.  721-2.  5  Id.  730-1.  6  Id.  758.  7  Id. 

771-2  8  Id.  Vol.  21,  427-8.  9  Id.  Vol.  22,  790-1.  10  Id.  792.  11  Pinckney  a 

Treaty  (Bemis)  21,  47,  49,  53,  104,  179,  180,  185,  305,  307,  314,  326,  331, 
347  Spanish  Am.  Frontier  (Whitaker)  33,  183-4.  12  Putnarn  421.  3 

Haywood  247-8.  Putnam  60,  453.  14  Putnam  206-7,  348,  458.  Pinckney  s 

TreaTy  (Bemis)  147.  15  Writings  of  Jefferson,  Ed.  Ford  V,  316.  16  Pinck- 
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ney’s  Treaty  (Bemis)  68,  137,  180,  181,  199,  315.  Spanish  Am.  Frontier 
(Whitaker)  21-2,  26,  31,  156,  316.  17  Span.  Am.  Front.  (Whitaker)  15,  28, 
142.  18  Spanish  Am.  Frontier  (Whitaker)  Jefferson’s  Writings  (Ford)  V 

74-5.  Span.  Am.  Frontier  (Whitaker)  151,  188,  201.  19  Putnam.  433.  20 

Id.  118-9.  21  Weatherhead  v.  Sewell,  9  Humphreys  271.  Weatherhead  v. 
Baskerville,  11  Howard  229.  22  Span.  Am.  Front.  (Whitaker)  40,  93,  126, 
144.  Pinckney’s  Treaty  (Bemis)  24,  33,  82,  95,  106.  23  Id.  33,  Ch.  V,  103- 
32.  24  Putnam  291.  25  Putnam  450.  26  XII  The  Miss.  Valley  Hist. 

Review,  (Whitaker)  409,  412.  27  I  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  87-8.  28  Papeles 
de  Cuba,  Leg.  2374.  Miss.  Valley  Hist.  Review  (Whitaker)  Sep.  1925  XII 
175.  29  Washington  &  the  West  (Hulbert)  90.  30  Id.  99-105.  31  II  Const, 
conven.  (Madison)  278.  32  Writings  Washington  (Sparks)  IX  115. 

Washington  &  the  West  (Hulbert)  190.  33  Id.  190.  34  Id.  90.  35  Id.  190. 
36  II  Washing-ton  (Marshall,  2  ed.)  441.  37  Putnam  206,  348.  38  Id.  30, 
85,  100,  332,  571,  592.  39  Pinckney’s  Treaty  (Bemis)  66.  40  Life  Wm. 

Blount  (Wright)  127,  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  45-63.  41  Life  of  Blount  (Wright) 
127,  128.  42  Pinckney’s  Treaty  (Bemis)  95,  101. 

Chapter  XLI. — 1  Old  Times  in  Tenn.  (Guild)  27-9.  2  Life  of  Blount 

(Wright)  134. 

Chapter  XLII. — 1  Nashville  Banner  (Morton).  2  Seven  Decades  of  the 
Union  (Wise).  3  Putnam  464-5. 

Chapter  XLIII. — 1  Putnam  464-5,  503. 

Chapter  XLIV. — 1  I  Winning  of  the  West  341-4.  2  Robertson  to  Gen. 

Smith,  Coin.  &  St.  Rees.  N.  C.  Vol.  22,  790-1.  3  Putnam  316-8.  4  Ramsey 
597-8.  5  Putnam  377.  6  Am.  St.  Papers,  IV  Ind  Affrs.  270,  330.  7  Put¬ 
nam  112,  118,  119,  Dr.  Felix  Robertson,  Draper  MS.  8  Ramsey  464,  Coin. 
&  St.  Rees.  N.  C.  Vol.  20,  721-2.  9  Putnam  257.  10  Putnam  Chs.  XVI  & 

XVII  Coin.  &  St.  Rees.  N.  C.  Vol.  20,  730-1.  11  I  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C. 

79-80.  12  Putnam  426.  13  Ramsey,  478,  I  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  175.  14 
I  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  82-4.  15  Am.  St.  Papers,  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  441.  16 
Draper  MS.  17  Ramsey  606.  18  III  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  296-8. 

Chapter  XLV.— 1  Am.  St.  Papers,  IV  Ind  Affrs.  300.  2  Putnam  377. 
Chapter  XL VI.- — 1  Am  St.  Papers,  IV.  Ind.  Affrs.  431-3. 

Chapter  XLVIL— 1  Am.  St.  Papers,  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  455.  2  Id.  438.  3  Id. 
447.  4  Pinckney’s  Treaty  (Bemis)  66.  5  Inds.  &  Pioneers  (Foreman)  121. 

6  Am.  St.  Papers  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  444,  445.  7  Id.  447.  8  Id.  378.  9  Id  420-1 
10  Id.  466.  11  Id.  438.  12  Id.  465.  13  Id.  421.  14  Id.  408.  15  Id  466-7. 

16  Id.  467. 

Chapter  XLVIII.— 1  Am.  St.  Papers  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  492. 

Chapter  XLIX. — 1  III  Winning  of  the  West,  Vol.  Ill  Ch.  3,  Vol.  IV.  Ch. 
3.  2  Putnam  27,  46,  57,  91,  169,  185,  192,  319,  407.  3  III  Win.  West  95.  4 
Id.  96.  5  Id.  97-8.  6  Id.  99-100.  7  Id.  101.  8  Span.  Am.  Front.  (Whitaker) 
137.  9  Washington  Writings  (Ford)  X  417-8.  Geo.  R.  Clark  (James)  307. 
10  Jno.  Q.  Adams  Diary  (Nevins)  454,  460,  490.  11  Plutarch’s  Lives  (Ox. 

Ed.)  196-7.  12  John  21,  25.  13  Geo.  R.  Clark  (James)  23.  14  I  Washing¬ 
ton  (Hughes)  463,  II  659-60.  15  II  Wash.  (Hughes)  584.  16  II  Wash. 

(Marshall,  2  cd.)  Notes,  XXII  p.  22.  17  Putnam  357-8.  18  I  Am.  Hist. 

Mag.  R.  C.  191,  III  Id.  275,  IV  Id.  93,  260.  19  III  Id.  297,  IV  Id.  90-1, 

164-5,  267.  20  Putnam  432.  21  Washington  &  the  West  (Hulbert)  165. 

22  Writings  of  Wash.  (Sparks)  IX,  115.  Wash.  &  the  West  (Hulbert)  190. 

23  IV  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  177-8.  24  I  Wash.  (Hughes)  282-3,  II  Id.  26. 
25  IV  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  249-50.  26  Id.  177-8.  27  Putnam  506.  History 
of  Tenn.  (Garrett  &  Goodpasture)  120-1. 
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Chapter  L. — 1  Am.  St.  Papers,  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  633,  635.  2  III  Am. 

Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  350.  3  Am.  St.  Papers  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  634. 

Chapter  LI. — 1  Bacon’s  Essays  XIX,  119.  2  Putnam  484-5,  Am.  State 

Papers  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  3  Putnam  304,  307.  4  Id.  483.  5  Id.  483.  6  Id.  483. 

7  Haywood  409. 

Chapter  LII. — 1  Am.  St.  Papers  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  632.  2  Id.  529-30;  III 

Am.  Hist.  Mag*.  R.  C.  360-2.  3  Am.  St.  Papers,  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  4  Id.  438. 

5  Id.  443.  6  Id.  444.  7  III  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  355-6.  8  II  Id.  63-5.  9 
Am.  St.  Papers  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  329.  10  Id.  531.  11  HI  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C. 
367-372.  12  I  Hand  Bk.  Am.  Inds.  353.  13  IV  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  82-94. 
Chapter  L1II.— 1  III  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  363-4. 

Chapter  LIV. — 

Chapter  LV. — 1  IV  Winning  of  the  West  116-7;  1  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C. 
380-2,  392-3;  III  Id.  83,  269-70,  282-3,  286-7;  IV  Id.  175,  180,  268-9.  2 

Draper  MS.  3  Id.  4  III  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  350.  5  Putnam  435,  471, 
476,  486.  ’  6  III  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  357.  7  Id.  359;  8  Id.  360.  9  Id.  374. 

10  Am.  St.  Papers  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  529.  11  III  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  363.  12 

Haywood  412.  13  Putnam  498-9.  14  IV  Winning  of  the  West,  164.  15  Id. 

166.  16  Am.  St.  Papers  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  470.  17  III  Am.  Hist.  Mag.;  R.  C. 
355.  18  IV  Id.  258.  19  Id.  268.  20  II  Life  of  Stanton  (Gorham)  44,  His¬ 
tory  of  U.  S.  (Rhodes)  137  et  seq.  497.  21  IV  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  69.  22 
Id.  77-8.  23  Id.  78. 

Chapter  LVI. — 1  Western  Movement  (Windsor)  276,  Geo.  R.  Clark 
(James)  347.  2  Cal.  Va.  St.  Papers,  IV  122,  Geo.  R.  Clark  (James)  347, 
348.  3  Clark  to  Lee  June  8,  1786,  Draper  MS.  14S,  207-10,  Geo.  R.  Clark 
(James)  348.  4  Sevier  (Turner)  196.  5  Washington  (Marshall  2  ed.)  16- 
19.  6  II  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  372. 

Chapter  LVII.— 1  III  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  282.  2  lid.  288.  3  Id.  373. 
4  II  Id  63-65.  5  Am.  St.  Papers  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  327,  329.  6  Id.  456,  458. 

7  Id  379  8  V  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  83-4.  9  III  Id.  387-8.  10  II  Id.  73. 

11  Id.  76.  12  Id.  176.  13  Id.  176.  14  Id.  77-9.  15  Id.  81.  Id.  80.  17 

Draper  MS.  Miss.  Valley  Hist.  Rev.  168-9,  Whitaker.  18  Life  of  Blount 
(Wright)  14,  15,  16.  19  IV  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  343-4.  20  Id.  344-5. 

21  Id  345.  22  Id. -347.  23  Life  of  Blount  (Wright)  21.  24  Id.  29.  25  Id. 
72.  26  Id.  90.  26  Id.  91.  28  Id.  93.  29  Id.  98-9.  30  Id.  106.  21  IV  Am. 
Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  243.  32  I  Wash.  (Marshall  2  ed.)  Ch.  XIX. 

Chapter  LVIII. — 1  Putnam  32-3.  2  Id.  33-4.  3  Id.  40.  4  Id.  152.  5  Id. 
421.  6  Id.  553-5.  7  Id.  54-6.  8  Id.  352.  9  Id.  353-4.  10  Id.  510.  11  Id.  526. 

12  Id.  529.  13  Id.  533-4.  14  Id.  545. 

Chapter  LIX. — 1  MS.  Indian  Bureau.  2  V  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  170-1. 
3  Am  St.  Papers  IV  Ind.  Affrs.  509.  4  MS.  Bureau  Ind.  Affrs.  5  Putnam 
5.  6  Id.  7  III  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  387.  8  'Id.  388.  9  Id.  390.  10  Id.  IV 
68  11  Id.  Ill  376.  12  Putnam  521-2.  13  Id.  523-4.  14  IV  Am.  Hist.  Mag. 

R  C.  95.  15  Id.  65.  16  Id.  191-2.  17  Id.  339-40.  18  Id.  V  169-70.  19  Id. 
166-7.  20  V  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  179-80.  21  Id.  182.  22  Id.  54..  23  Id. 
258.  24  Id.  263-4.  25  Id.  265-6.  26  Id.  270.  27  Putnam  599,  601.  28 

Life  of  Sevier  (Turner)  189-190. 

Chapter  LX, — 1  Ramsey  318-9.  2  Putnam  402.  3  Id.  437-8.  4  Id.  545. 

Chapter  LXI. — 1  III  Kent’s  Com.  Lecture  LI.  2  V  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C. 
261.  3  Id.  261-2.  4  II  Winning  of  the  West,  319.  5  Putnam  246-7. 

Chapter  LXII.— 1  Hist.  Pioneer  Ky.  (Catterill)  71-93.  2  Proc..  Bar  Asso. 
Tenn.  1911,  99-100.  3  Id.  50-1.  4  Id.  86-7.  5  Id.  71.  6  II  Winning  of  the 
West  329-33.  7  IV  Id.  316-7.  Blount  MS.  Oct.  30.  1783.  I  Am.  Hist.  Mag. 
R.  C.’  280-2,  292-3.  Ill  Id.  169-70,  282-3,  286-7.  IV  Id.  175,  189,  268-9.  8 
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IV  Winning  West  118.  9  Putnam  613.  10  Id.  284.  11  Ramsey  175-6.  12 
Pinckney’s  Treaty,  82-3. 

Chapter  LXIII. — 1  Putnam  284.  IV  Am.  Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  75,  343,  372. 

V  Id.  186-7,  188,  252-3.  3  Ramsey  175-6.  4  Putnam  534.  5  Life,  Adven¬ 
tures  &  Suffering  of  Andrew  Ochler,  Trenton,  N.  J.  1814.  6  Tenn.  Hist. 

Mag.  April  1913,  187-8  (Judge  Samuel  C.  Williams). 

Chapter  LXIV. — 1  Putnam  601-2.  2  Id.  599,  601.  3  MS.  Dept.  4  I 

Colyar’s  Andrew  Jackson  262.  5  Bacon’s  Essays  XLIII  203.  6  II  Hist. 

U.  S.  (Garner  &  Lodge).  7  MS.  War  Dept.  8  Id.  9  Putnam  598.  10  MS. 
War  Dept.  11  Id.  12  Putnam  304-8.  13  MS.  War  Dept.  14  Id.  15 
Indians  &  Pioneers  (Foreman)  152.  16  The  Red  Man’s  Trial  (Morrison) 

89. 

Chapter  LXV. — 1  Draper  MS.  Dr.  Felix  Robertson.  2  History  Tenn. 
(McGee).  3  MS.  Judge  Wm.  Blount  Robertson,  2-4.  4  I  Am.  Hist.  Mag. 

R.  C.  88.  5  MS.  War  Dept.  6  Id.  7  Id.  Putnam  603-4,  606.  9  III  Am. 
Hist.  Mag.  R.  C.  81.  10  Phelan  Ch.  XXIII. 

Chapter  LXVI. — 1  Haywood  52.  2  Id.  54.  3  Ramsev  103-4.  4  Id.  482.  5 
Id.  713.  6  Putnam  17.  7  Id.  218.  8  Id.  381-2.  9  Id.  388.  10  I  Plutarch’s 
Lives  (Ox.  Ed.)  320.  11  Putnam  426-7.  12  Id.  433-4.  13  Id.  562.  14 
Phelan  110.  15  Id.  122-3.  16  Id.  123-4.  17  Hist.  Tenn.  (Garrett  &  Good- 

pasture)  54.  18  IV  Hist.  U.  S.  (Bancroft)  381.  19  II  Winning  of  the 
West,  367.  20  II  Winning  of  the  West  382.  21  Putnam  177.  22  II  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  Lives  (Ox.  Ed.)  341.  23  Library  of  Congress.  24  Bacon’s  Essays. 
Of  Counsel.  25  Jackson  (Border  Captain  James)  Ch.  VIII,  113,  145-6. 
26  MS.  War  Dept.  27  Const.  Hist.  Tenn.  (Caldwell)  33.  28  II  Am.  Hist. 
Mag.  R.  C.  355.  29  Applied  Eugenics  (Popenoe  &  Johnson)  261. 
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